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THE  marked  success  of  "A  Library  of  Poetry  and  Song,"  as  issued  in 
the  year  1870,  showed  that  the  work  supplied  a  real  popular  need. 
Since  the  date  of  its  publication,  between  seventy  and  eighty  thousand 
copies  of  the  book  have  been  taken  by  the  public,  whose  confidence  in  the 
name  of  Mr.  Bryant,  as  its  editor,  has  been  home  out  by  the  work  itself 

Although  its  popular  acceptability  seems  no  whit  diminished,  in  its 
original  octavo  form,  the  publishers  have  thought  it  worthy  of  a  thorough 
revision,  enlargement,  and  improvement  Accordingly,  with  Mr.  Bryant's 
active  co-operation,  the  work  has  undergone  an  entire  reconstruction,  both 
as  Ui  matter  and  foi-m.  About  one  fifth  of  the  material  of  the  former  vol- 
ume has  been  eliminated,  and  twice  as  much  new  matter  added ;  great 
pains  having  been  taken  to  insure  the  con-ectness  of  the  text  with  a  view 
to  making  it  a  standard  for  reference,  as  well  as  to  give  an  ample  provision 
for  general  or  special  reading. 

The  book  has  been  prepared  with  the  aim  of  gatherii^  into  a  single 
volume  the  largest  practicable  compilation  of  the  best  Poems  of  the  English 
language,  making  it  as  nearly  as  possible  the  choicest  and  most  complete 
general  collection  of  Poetry  yet  published. 

The  name  "Library,"  which  has  been  given  it,  indicates  the  principle 
upon  which  the  hook  has  been  made,  namely:  that  it  might  serve  as  a 
book  of  reference ;  as  a  comprehensive  exhibit  of  the  history,  growth,  and 
condition  of  poetical  literature  ;  and,  more  especially,  as  a  companion,  at  the 
wiU  of  its  possessor,  for  the  varying  moods  of  the  mind. 

Necessarily  limited  in  extent,  it  yet  contains  one  quarter  more  matter 
than  any  simjlat  publication,  presentii^  nearly  two  thousand  selections, 
from  more  than  five  hundred  authors.  It  is  believed  that  of  the  poetical 
writers  acknowlec^ed  by  the  intelligent  and  cultivated  to  be  great,  none, 
whether  English,  Scotch,  Irish,  or^  American,  will  be  found  unrepresented 
in  the  volume ;  while  many  verses,  of  merit  though  not  of  fame,  found  in 
old  books  or  caught  out  of  the  passing  current  of  Uterature,  have  been  here 
1  side  by  side  with  those  more  notable.  And  the  chief  object  of  the 
[iii] 
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collection  —  to  present  an  array  of  good  poetry  so  widely  representative  and 
so  varied  in  its  tone  as  to  offer  an  answering  chord  to  every  mood  and  phase 
of  human  feeling  —  has  been  carefully  kept  in  view,  both  in  the  selection 
and  the  arrangement  of  its  contents.  So  that,  in  all  senses,  the  realization 
of  its  significant  title  has  been  an  objective  point. 

In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  the  highest  standard  of  literary  criticism  lias 
not  been  made  the  only  test  of  worth  for  selection,  since  many  poems  have 
been  included,  which,  though  less  perfect  than  others  in  form,  have,  by  some 
power  of  touching  the  heart,  gained  and  maintained  a  sure  place  in  the 
popular  esteem. 

The  enlargement  and  reconstruction  of  this  work  has  entailed  upon  Mr 
Bryant  much  labor,  in  conscientious  and  thorough  revision  of  all  the  material, 
—  cancelling,  inserting,  suggesting,  even  copying  out  with  Ms  own  hand  many 
poems  not  readily  attainable  except  from  his  private  library,  —  in  short,  giving 
the  work  not  only  the  sanction  of  his  widely  honored  name,  but  also  the  gen- 
uine influence  of  his  fine  poetic  sense,  his  unquestioned  taste,  his  broad  and 
scholarly  acquaintance  with  literature.  To  assist  him,  especially  in  the  prin- 
cipal gathering  and  classification  of  the  material,  the  Publishers,  with  his  con- 
currence, obtained  the  services  of  Mr.  Edward  H.  Knight,  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  of  whose  good  judgment,  singular  industry,  and  peculiar  talent  for  sys- 
tematization  they  had  availed  themselves  in  the  first  preparation  of  the  origi- 
nal work.  The  work  has  also  had  the  advantage  of  the  nue  uitRal  dis 
crimination  of  Professor  Eobert  E.  Raymond  of  Bi  loklyn  N  1  w  ho  h  i 
made  it  his  care  to  revise  all  the  copy  befcie  ■^ending  it  to  the  prmttr"^ 
to  correct  erroneous  readings  perpetuated  frjm  cirdess  editious,  cf  vane  is 
authoi-s,  to  perfect  the  progressive  shading  of  the  armn^cmcnt  of  the  joens 
within  their  several  classifications,  and  to  add  the  numberless  and  namele'ss 
final  touches  of  the  literary  artist. 

The  Publishers  desire  to  retiu'n  their  eordiil  thinks  ifr  the  courtes) 
freely  extended  to  them,  by  which  many  copyrighted  American  poems  have 
been  allowed  to  appear  in  this  collection.  In  regard  to  a  laige  number  of 
them,  permission  has  been  accorded  by  the  authors  themselves  ;  other 
poems,  having  been  gathered  as  waifs  and  strays,  have  been  necessarily 
used  without  especial  authority,  and  where  due  credit  is  not  given,  or  where 
the  authorship  may  have  been  erroneously  ascribed,  future  editions  will 
afford  opportunity  for  the  correction,  which  wiU  be  gladly  made.  Particular 
acknowledgments  are  offered  to  Messrs.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  for  extracts  from 
the  works  of  Fitz-Greene  Halleck,  and  from  the  poems  of  William  Cullen 
Bryant ;  to  Messrs.  Harper  and  Brothers  for  poems  of  Charles  G.  Halpine  and 
Will  Carleton ;  to  Messrs.  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.  for  quotations  from  the  writ- 
ings of  T,  Buchanan  Head ;  to  Messrs.  Charles  Scribner  &  Co.  for  extracts 
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from  Dr.  J.  G.  Holland's  poems ;  and  more  especially  to  the  house  of  Messrs. 
James  H.  Osgood  &  Co.,  —  whose  good  taste,  liberality,  and  intelligeut  enter- 
prise have  given  them  an  unequalled  list  of  American  poetical  writers,  com- 
prising many  of  the  most  eminent  poets  of  the  land,  — for  their  courtesy  in 
the  liheral  extracts  granted  from  the  writings  of  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich, 
llidph  Waldo  Emerson,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfel- 
low, James  Eussell  Lowell,  Florence  Percy,  John  Godfrey  Saxe,  Haniet 
Beecher  Stowe,  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman,  Bayard  Taylor,  Bret  Haite,  John 
Townsend  Trowbridge,  Mi's,  Celia  Thaxter,  John  Gieenleaf  Whittier,  and 
others. 

In  addition  to  the  above  special  acknowledgments,  readers  wU]  see  in  the 
"  Index  of  Authors  "  references  enabling-  them  to  find  the  publishers  of  the 
entire  works  of  any  American  writer  to  whom  their  attention  has  been  called 
by  any  fragment  or  poem  printed  in  this  volume.  This  "Library"  con- 
tains specimens  of  many  styles,  and  it  is  believed  that,  so  far  from  prevent- 
ing the  purchase  of  special  authors,  it  serves  to  draw  attention  to  their 
merits;  and  the  courtesy  of  their  publishers  in  granting  the  use  of  some 
of  their  poems  here  will  find  ample  and  practical  recognition. 
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CHAPTER    I. 


"He  bud  the  wisdom  of  sge  lit  hie  youth,  aiidtbeHi 


Sra  Walter  Scott  relates  that,  when  some  one  was  mentioned  as  a  "  fine  old 
man"  to  Dean  Swift,  he  exclaimed  with  violence  that  there  waa  no  such  thing. 
"  If  the  man  yon  speak  of  had  either  a  mind  or  a  body  worth  a  farthing,  they 
would  have  worn  him  out  long  ago."  Beranger  and  Brougham,  Goethe  and  Guizot, 
Humboldt  and  Sir  Henry  Holland,  Lyndhurst  and  Palmevston,  Earl  Russell  and 
Keld-Marshal  Moltke,  and  among  Americans,  J.  Q.  Adama  and  Taney,  Professors 
Henry  and  Hodge,  Horace  Binney  and  Richard  Henry  Dana,  now  ninety-one — the 
age  at  which  Titian  said  that  genius  never  grows  old — may  be  cited  among  the  men 
of  the  nineteenth  century  in  refutation  of  this  theory,  which  it  may  be  presumed  has 
nothing  to  do  with  thews  or  stature.  But  if  we  wanted  a  bright  and  shining  example 
of  faculties,  and  faculties  of  a  high  order,  remaining  unimpaired  in  mind  and  body  till 
long  past  the  grand  climacteric,  we  might  name  Wiiham  Cullen  Bryant,  the  beloved 
patriarch  of  American  poetry,  and  "  the  most  accomplished,  the  most  distinguished, 
and  the  most  universally  honored  citizen  of  the  United  States,"  who,  having  lived 
under  every  President  of  our  country,  completed  his  foarseore  years  and  three, 
cheerful  and  full  of  conversation,  and  continued  until  the  last  week  of  May,  ISTS, 
to  heartily  enjoy  what  Dr.  Johnson  happily  calls  "  the  sunshine  of  life. " 

No  name  in  our  contemporaneous  literature,  either  in  England  or  America,  is 
crowned  with  more  successful  honors  than  that  of  William  Cullen  Bryant.  Born 
among  the  granite  hills  of  Massachusetts,  at  a  period  when  our  colonial  literature, 
like  onr  people,  was  but  recently  under  the  dominion  of  Great  Britain,  he  lived  to 
see  that  literature  expand  from  its  infancy  and  take  a  proud  place  in  the  republic  of 
letters,  and  he  survived  to  see  the  Republic  itself,  starting  from  its  revolutionary  birth. 
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spring  up  to  a  giant  power,  after  passing  most  triumphantly  through  a  giant  rebellion. 
Surrounded  by  such  historic  and  heroic  associations,  men  like  Bryant,  who  sarvive, 
embody  in  their  lives  the  annals  of  a  people,  and  represent  in  their  individuality  the 
history  of  a  nation. 

Pursuing  beyond  the  age  of  fourscore  an  energetic  literary  career,  the  poet  was 
also  an  active  co-laborer  in  all  worthy  movements  to  promote  the  advancement  of 
the  arts  and  literature.  A  liberal  patron  of  art  himself,  he  was  always  the  judicious 
and  eloquent  advocate  of  the  claims  of  artists.  On  the  completion  of  the  beautiful 
Venetian  temple  to  art  erected  by  the  New  York  Academy  of  Design,  Mr.  Bryant 
delivered  the  address  inaugurating  the  building  and  consecrating  it  to  its  uses. 
Foremost  in  the  literary  circles  of  his  adopted  city,  he  was  for  many  years  the 
president  of  that  time-honored  institution  of  New  York,  the  Century  Club,  which 
has  always  embraced  among  its  members  men  of  letters,  prominent  artists,  and  lead- 
ing gentlemen  of  the  liberal  professions:  the  poet's  predecessors  in  that  office  were 
Gulian  C.  Verplsncb  and  George  Bancroft.  Philanthropic  in  his  nature,  Bryant 
was  ever  the  consistent  promoter  of  all  subjects  having  for  their  tendency  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  race  and  the  furtherance  of  the  interests  of  humanity.  Connected  with 
the  leading  evening  metropolitan  journal,  and  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  United  States, 
he  was  enabled  to  bring  the  powerful  influence  of  the  press  to  bear  with  his  own 
great  literary  renown  and  personal  weight  upon  whatever  measure  he  supported  in  the 
cause  of  philanthropy,  letters,  and  the  promotion  of  art. 

William  CuIIen  Bryant  w^  bom  in  a  log-house  at  Cummington,  Hampshire 
County,  Massachusetts",  November  3d,  1794.*  He  was  a  descendant  of  the  English 
and  Scotch  families  of  Alden,  Ames,  Harris,  Hayward,  Howard,  Keith,  Mitchell, 
Packard,  Snell,  and  Washburn,  and  through  them  from  several  of  the  Pilgrims  who 
landed  from  the  Mil  flower  at  Plymouth,  on  the  33d  of  December,  1630— not  a  bad 
1  Amencan  citizen,  nor  unhke  that  of  hia  biother-poet  Halleck, 
1  fiom  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  including  John  Eliot,  the  apostle  to 
the  Indiajis.  Bryant  also  had  a  woithy  tlerical  amestor  in  the  person  of  Jaraes 
Keith,  the  first  mimstei  of  Bndgewatei,  Massachusetts,  who,  aftei  having  preached 
from  the  same  pulpit  hfty  six  j  ears,  died  m  that  town  in  1719 

Stephen  Bryant,  the  first  of  the  poet's  American  ancestors  of  his  own  name,  who 
is  known  to  have  been  at  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  as  early  as  1632,  and  who  some 
time  before  1650  married  Abigail  Shaw,  had  several  children,  one  of  whom  was  also 
named  Stephen.     He  was  the  father  of  Ichabod  Bryant,  who  moved  from  Raynham 

*  A  general  misapprehension  exists  as  to  Mr.  Bryant's  birtliplace.  He  was  horn,  as  he  told 
the  writer,  not  in  what  is  now  known  as  file  "  Biyaut  Homestead,"  but  iu  a  small  house  con- 
structed of  square  logs  and  long  since  removed.  This  fact  is  further  confirmed  by  the  fol- 
lowing note  from  the  poet  to  a  MeoA,  dated  December  5th,  18T6  :  "  Your  uncle  Eliphalet 
Packard  was  quite  right  in  designating  my  birthplace.  As  the  tradition  of  my  famUy  goes, 
I  was  bom  in  a  house  which  tiien  stood  at  the  north-west  corner  of  a  road  leadhig  north  of 
the  burying-gi'ound  on  the  hill,  and  directly  opposite  to  the  ^ul■ying-ground.  The  house 
was  afterwards  removed  and  placed  near  that  occupied  then  by  Daniel  Dawes.  I  suppose 
there  is  nothing  left  of  it  now." 
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to  West  Bridgewater  in  1J45,  bringing  with  hiin  a  certificate  of  dismission  from  the 
church  at  Raynham,  and  a  recommendation  to  that  of  Iiis  new  place  of  residence. 
Philip,  the  eldest  of  his  five  sons,  studied  medicine,  and  settled  in  Noi-tli  Bridgewater, 
now  Brockton,  where  his  house  is  still  standing.  Dr.  Philip  Bryant  married  Silence 
Ha)vard,  daughter  of  Dr.  Abiel  Howard,  with  whom  he  studied  medicine.  One  of 
their  nine  children,  a  son  called  Peter,  bom  in  the  year  1161,  studied  his  father's 
profession,  and  succeeded  to  his  practice.  At  that  time  there  lived  ui  tlie  same 
town  a  revolutionary  veteran,  "  stem  and  severe,"  named  Ebonezer  Snell,  of  whom  a 
small  hoy  of  the  period,  still  living,  infonns  the  writer  that  "  all  the  boys  of  Bridge- 
water  were  dreadfully  afraid,"  so  austere  and  authoritative  were  his  manners.  The 
old  soldier  had  a  pretty  daughter  who  won  the  susceptible  young  doctor's  affections, 
so  that  when  Squire  Sncl!  removed  with  his  family  to  Cummington,  and  huiJt  what 
is  now  known  as  the  "  Bryant  Homestead, "  Peter  Bryant  followed,  estabUshing  him- 
self there  as  a  physician  and  surgeon,  and  in  1792  was  married  to  "  sweet  Sarah 
Snell,"  as  she  is  called  in  one  of  the  youthful  doctor's  poetic  effusions.  Five  sons 
and  two  daughters  were  the  fruit  of  this  happy  marriage,  their  second  son  being  the 
subject  of  this  sketch.  Of  these  seven  children  btit  two  sons  survive,  Arthur  and 
John  Howard  Bryant  of  Illinois,  who  were  present  at  the  poet's  funeral. 

Dr.  Peter  Bryant's  bearing,  I  am  told  by  an  aged  man  who  remembers  him,  was 
the  very  reverse  of  that  of  his  gruff  father-in-law.  Although  reserved,  lie  was  gentle  in 
manner,  with  a  low  soft  voice,  and  always  attired  with  scrupulous  neatness.  While 
not  above  the  height  of  his  gifted  son,  he  was  broad-shouldered,  and  would  some- 
times exhibit  his  great  strength  by  lifting  a  barrel  of  cider  from  the  ground  over  the 
wheei  into  a  wagon.  According  to  the  account  of  another  who  knew  him,  he  was 
"  possessed  of  extensive  literary  and  scientific  acquirements,  an  unusually  vigorous 
and  weli -disciplined  mind,  and  an  elegant  and  refined  taste."  He  was  for  his  son 
William  an  able  and  skilful  instructor,  who  chastened,  improved,  and  encouraged  the 
first  rnde  efforts  of  bis  boyish  genius.  A  personal  friend  of  the  poet  wrote  of  him 
in  1840,  "  his  father,  liis  guide  in  the  first  attempts  at  versification,  taught  him  the 
value  of  correctness  and  compression,  and  enabled  him  to  distinguish  between  tiiie 
poetic  enthusiasm  and  fustian." 

The  son  in  after-life  commemorated  the  teachings  and  trainings  of  the  father  in  a 
poem  entitled  "  Hymn  toI)eath,"  published  in  182S,  which  has  often  been  quoted 
for  its  beauty  and  pathos  : 

"  For  he  is  in  his  "grave  who  latight  my  youth 
The  art  of  verse,  and  in  the  end  of  life 
Offered  me  the  Muses.    Oh,  cut  off 
Untimely  1  when  the  reason  in  its  strength, 
Elpened  by  years  of  toil  and  studious  search. 
And  watch  of  nature's  silent  lessons,  taught 
Thy  hand  to  practise  best  the  lenient  art 
To  which  thou  gavest  thy  laborious  days 
And  lost  thy  life." 

The  poot'ti  great-grandfather,  Dr.  Abiel  Howard,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College 
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of  the  class  of  1799,  had  an  extensive  library  for  those  times,  and  in  his  youth  wroto 
verses.  Some  of  these  were  in  Mr.  Bryant's  possession,  and,  to  quote  his  own 
words,  "show  no  small  power  of  poetic  expression."  The  inclination  to  express 
themselves  in  poetic  form  reappeared  in  Dr.  Howard's  grandchildren.  "Dv,  Bryant 
wrote  many  songs  and  love  stanzas  in  his  younger  days,  and  some  satirical  political 
poerns  in  middle  age.  His  sister  Ruth  Bryant,  who  died  young,  left  behind  several 
meritorious  poems  whieh  her  nephew  had  read  in  manuscript.  When  Mr.  Bryant 
was  studying  law,  the  late  Judge  Daniel  Howard  asked  him  from  whom  he  inherited 
his  poetic  gift ;  Le  promptly  replied,  from  his  great-grandfather  Dr.  Howard.  One 
of  the  poet's  surviving  brothers  recently  said  to  the  writer,  "  We  were  all  addicted, 
more  or  less,  to  the  unprofitable  business  of  rhyming." 

It  WHS  the  dream  of  Dr.  Bryant's  life  to  educate  a  child  for  his  own  and  his 
father's  loved  profession,  and  so  it  came  to  pass  that  his  second  son  was  named  after 
one  of  the  great  Scottish  medical  lights  of  that  era,  William  Cullen,  an  eminent  Edin- 
burgh physician.  The  child  was  frail,  and  his  head  was  deemed  too  large  for  his 
body,  which  fact  so  disturbed  the  worthy  doctor  that,  unable  to  find  in  the  books 
any  remedy  for  excessive  cerebral  development,  he  decided  upon  a  remedy  of  his  own, 
and  directed  that  the  child  should  be  daily  ducked  in  an  adjoining  spring  of  clear  cold 
water.  Two  of  Dr.  Bryant's  students  were  deputed  to  carry  the  child  from  his  bed 
each  morning  and  to  immerse  him  and  his  immense  head.  The  tradition  is  that 
the  embryo-poet  fought  stoutly  against  this  singular  proceeding,  of  which  the  young 
mother  did  not  approve,  bnt  which  notwithstanding  was  continued  till  the  discrep- 
ancy of  proportion  between  the  head  and  the  body  disappeared  and  the  father 
no  longer  deemed  its  continuance  necessary. 

As  a  child  Bryant  exhibited  extraordinary  precocity.  He  received  instruction  at 
home  from  his  mother,  whose  school  education,  like  that  of  moat  American  women 
of  her  day,  was  limited  to  the  ordinary  English  branches.  He  also  was  instructed 
by  liis  father  an<l  an  uncle,  who  taught  him 

"  A  little  Latino  and  less  Greeke." 

Bryant  has  happily  told  the  story  of  his  boyhood*  in  better  and  more  entertmuing 
style  than  it  can  by  any  possibility  be  narrated  by  another.  It  forms  a  channing 
chapter  in  an  autobiography  to  which  the  venerable  poet  devoted  an  occasional  hour 
during  the  closing  years  of  Lis  long  career.     Says  Mr.  Bryant : 

' '  The  boys  of  the  generation  to  wiiicli  I  belonged— that  is  to  say,  who  were  bom  ia  the  liint 
yews  of  the  last  century  or  the  earliest  of  this— were  brought  up  under  a  system  of  discipline 
which  put  a  far  greater  distance  tetween  pflrcnls  and  their  children  than  now  exists.  The  pa- 
rents seemed  to  think  this  necessary  in  order  to  secure  obedience.  They  were  believers  in  the 
old  maxim  that  familiarity  breeds  contempt.  My  own  pareDts  lived  in  the  house  with  my 
grandfather  and  grandmother  on  the  mother's  side.  My  grandfather  was  a  disciplinarian  of 
the  stricter  sort,  and  I  can  hardly  find  words  to  express  the  awe  in  which  I  stood  of  him— 
an  awe  so  great  as  almost  to  prevent  anything  like  affection  on  my  part,  although  he  was  in 

*  "The  Boys  of  my  Boyhood."     St.  Metwlns Magazhie,  December,  1876. 
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the  main  kind,  and  cerlainly  never  (hought  of  being  severe  beyond  what  ■w 
maintain  a  proper  degree  of  order  in  tlie  family. 

"  The  otlier  boys  in  Uiat  part  of  the  country,  my  schoolmatea  and  playfeMows,  were  edu- 
cated on  the  same  system.  Yet  there  were  at  tJiat  time  eome  indications  that  tiiis  very 
severe  discipline  was  beginning  to  relax.  With  my  father  and  mother  I  vias  on  much  easier 
terms  than  with  my  grandfather.  If  a  favor  was  to  he  asked  of  my  grandfather,  it  was 
asked  with  fear  and  trembling  ;  the  request  was  postponed  to  the  last  moment,  and  then 
made  with  hesitation  and  blushes  and  a  confused  utterance. 

"  One  of  the  means  of  keeping  the  boys  of  that  generation  in  order  was  a  little  bundle  of 
birchen  rods,  bound  together  by  a  small  cord,  and  generally  eiispended  on  a  nail  against  the 
wall  in  the  kitchen.  This  was  esteemed  as  much  a  part  of  the  necessary  furniture  as  the 
crane  that  hung  in  the  kitchen  fireplace,  or  the  sLovel  and  tonga.  It  sometimes  happened 
that  the  boy  suffered  a  fate  similar  to  that  of  the  eagle  in  the  fal>le,  wounded  by  an  arrow 
fledged  with  a  feather  from  his  own  wing  ;  in  other  words,  the  boy  was  made  to  gather  the 
twigs  intended  for  his  own  castigation. 

"  T!ic  awe  in  which  the  boys  of  that  time  held  their  parents  extended  to  all  elderly  per- 
sons, toward  whom  our  behavior  was  more  than  merely  respectful,  for  we  all  observed  a 
liusk'sd  and  subdued  demeanor  in  their  presence.  Toward  the  ministers  of  the  GhDspel  this 
behavior  was  particularly  marked.  At  tiiat  time  every  township  in  Massadmsetts,  tlio 
State  in  wliich  I  lived,  had  its  minister,  who  was  settled  there  for  life,  and  when  he  once 
came  among  his  people  was  understood  to  have  entered  into  a  connection  wiih  fliem  scarcely 
less  lasting  than  Uie  marriage-tie.  The  community  in  which  he  lived  regarded  Mm  with 
great  veneration,  and  the  visits  which  from  time  to  lime  he  made  to  the  district  scliools 
seemed  to  the  boys  important  occasions,  for  whidi  special  preparation  was  made.  "When  he 
came  to  visit  the  school  which  I  attended,  we  all  had  on  our  Sunday  clothes,  and  were  ready 
for  liim  with  a  few  answers  to  tlie  questions  in  the  '  Westminster  Catechism. '  He  heard 
us  recite  our  lessons,  examined  us  in  the  catechism,  and  llien  liegan  a  little  address,  which 
I  remember  was  tlie  same  on  every  occasion.  He  told  us  how  much  greater  were  the  advan- 
tages of  education  which  we  enjoyed  than  those  which  had  fallen  to  tlie  lot  of  our  i)arents, 
and  exhorted  us  to  make  the  best  possible  use  of  tUem,  both  for  our  own  sakes  and  that  of 
our  parents,  who  were  ready  to  make  any  sacrifice  for  us,  even  so  far  as  to  take  the  bread 
out  of  their  own  mouths  to  give  us.  I  remember  being  disgusted  with  this  illustration  of 
parental  kindness,  which  I  was  obliged  to  listen  to  twice  at  least  in  every  year. 

"  The  good  man  had,  perhaps,  less  reason  than  he  supposed  to  magnify  the  advantages 
of  education  enjoyed  in  the  common  schools  at  that  time.  Reading,  spelling,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  with  a  little  grammar  and  a  little  geography,  were  aJl  that  was  taugJit,  and  these 
by  persons  much  less  qualified,  for  the  most  part,  than  those  who  now  give  instruotion. 
TliosQ,  however,  who  wished  to  proceed  further  took  lessons  from  graduates  of  the  colleges, 
wlio  were  then  much  more  numerous  in  proportion  to  the  population  than  they  now  are. 


"  One  of  the  enteitainments  of  the  boys  of  my  time  was 
moaning  the  erection  of  the  timber-frames  of  houses  or  b\ 
be  afterward  najied.  Here  the  minister  made  a  point  of  b 
bodied  men  of  the  neighbMhood,  the  young  men  especiall; 
in  the  work  with  great  alacrity.  It  was  a  spectacle  for 
the  tight-rope  to  see  Uie  young  men  walk  steadily  on  the 
great  height  from  the  ground,  or  as  they  stood  to  catch  in 
the  braces  flung  to  themfrom below.  They  vied  with  each  other  in  the  dextciity  and  daring 
with  which  they  went  through  with  the  wmk,  and  when  the  skeleton  of  the  building  was 
put  logethci-,  some  one  among  them  generally  capped  the  climax  of  fearless  activity  by 


what  were  called  (he  '  raisings,' 
rna,  to  which  the  bCMirds  were  to 
ing  present,  and  hither  the  ablc- 
,  were  summoned,  and  took  part 
IS  next  to  that  of  a  performer  on 
larrow  footing  of  the  beams  at  a 
their  hands  the  wooden  pins  and 
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standing  on  the  ridge-pole  wiUi  his  head  downward  and  his  heels  in  the  air.  At  that  time 
even  the  presence  of  tlie  minister  was  no  restraint  upon  the  flow  of  miik-punch  and  grog, 
which,  in  some  cases,  was  taken  to  excess.  The  practice  of  calling  the  neighbors  to  these 
'  raisings  '  is  now  discontinued  in  llie  rural  neighborhoods  ;  the  carpenters  provide  their  own 
workmen  for  the  business  of  adjusting  the  timbers  of  the  new  buUding  to  each  other,  and 
there  is  no  consumption  of  grog. 

"  Another  of  the  entertainments  of  rustic  life  in  the  region  of  wiiich  I  am  EpesMag  was 
the  making  of  maple  sugar.    This  was  a  favorite  frolic  of  the  boys. 

"  In  autumn,  the  taslt  of  stripping  the  husks  from  the  ears  of  Indian  com  was  made  the 
occasion  of  social  meetings,  in  which  the  boys  took  a  special  part.  A  fanner  would  appoint 
what  waacalled 'ahuskiag,' to  which  he  invited  his  neighbors.  Theearsof  maize  in  the 
husk,  sometimes  along  wilh  part  of  the  stalk,  were  heaped  on  the  bai'n  floor.  In  the  even- 
ing lanterns  were  brought,  and,  seated  on  piles  of  dry  husks,  the  men  and  boys  stripped  the 
cars  of  their  covering,  and,  breaking  them  from  the  stem  with  a  sudden  jerk,  threw  them 
into  baskets  placed  for  the  purpose.  It  was  often  a  merry  time  :  the  gossip  of  the  neighbor- 
hcod  was  talked  over,  stories  were  told,  jests  went  round,  and  at  the  proper  hour  the  assem- 
bly adjourned  to  the  dwelling-house,  and  were  treated  to  pumpkin-pie  and  cider,  which  in 
that  season  had  not  been  so  long  from  the  press  as  to  have  parted  with  its  sweetness. 

"  Quite  as  cheerful  were  the  '  apple-parings,'  which  on  autumn  evenings  brought  together 
tlie  young  people  of  both  sexes  in  little  circles.  The  fruit  of  the  orchards  was  pared  and 
quartered  and  the  core  extracted,  and  a  supply  of  apples  in  this  state  provided  for  maldng 
what  was  called '  apple-sauce,'  a  kind  of  preserve  of  wJiich  every  family  laid  in  a  largo 
quantity  every  year. 

"  The  cider-making  season  in  autumn  was,  at  the  time  of  which  I  am  speaking,  somc- 
what  correspondent  to  the  vintage  in  the  wine  eouutries  of  Europe.  Large  tracts  of  land  in 
Kew  England  were  overshadowed  by  rows  of  apple-trees,  and  in  the  month  of  May  a  jour- 
ncj'  through  that  region  was  a  journey  through  a  wilderness  of  bloom.  In  the  month  of 
October  the  whole  population  was  busy  gathering  apples  under  the  trees,  from  which  they 
fell  in  heavy  showers  as  the  branches  were  shaken  by  the  strong  arms  of  the  farmers.  The 
creak  of  the  cider-mill,  turned  by  a  horse  moving  iu  a  circle,  was  heard  in  every  neighbor- 
hood as  one  of  (he  most  common  of  rural  sounds.  The  freshly-pressed  juice  of  the  apples 
was  most  agreeable  to  boyish  tastes,  and  the  whole  process  of  gathering  the  fruit  and  making 
the  cider  came  in  among  the  more  laborious  rural  occupations  in  a  way  which  diversified 
them  pleasantly,  and  which  made  it  seem  a  pastime.  The  time  that  was  given  to  making 
cider,  and  the  number  of  barrels  made  and  stored  in  the  cellars  of  the  faim-houses,  would 
now  seem  incredible.  A  hundred  barrels  to  a  ^ngle  farm  was  no  uncommon  proportion, 
jind  the  quantity  swallowed  by  the  men  of  that  day  led  to  the  habits  of  intemperance  wiiich 
at  length  alarmed  the  more  thoughtful  pai't  of  the  community,  and  gave  occasion  to  the 
formation  of  temperance  societies  and  the  introduction  of  better  habits. 


'■  The  streams  which  bickered  through  the  narrow  glens  of  the  region  in  which  I  lived 
were  much  better  stocked  with  trout  in  those  days  than  now.  for  the  countiy  had  been 
newly  opened  to  settlement.  The  boys  all  were  anglers.  I  confess  to  havuig  felt  a  strong 
interest  in  that '  sport,'  as  I  no  longer  call  it.  I  have  long  since  been  weaned  from  the  pro- 
pensity of  which  I  speak  ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  instinct  which  inclines  so  many  to 
it,  and  some  of  them  our  grave  divines,  is  a  remnant  of  the  original  wild  nature  of  man. 

"  I  have  not  mentioned  other  sports  and  games  of  the  boys  of  that  day  ;  tliat  is  to  say,  of 
seventy  or  eighty  years  since— such  as  wrestling,  running,  leaping,  base-ball,  aad  tlic  like, 
for  in  tliese  there  wa«  noUiing  to  distinguish  tlicm  from  the  same  pastimes  at  the  prtsent 
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day.  There  weri?  no  public  lectures  at  that  IJme  oa  sulij) 
fession  of  public  lecturer  was  tbea  unknown,  and  eminent 
uow  are,  to  appear  before  audiences  in  distant  parts  of  tl 
osity  of  strangers  by  letting  them  hear  the  sound  of  their  yi 


'■  far  more  given  to  attendance  on  public  worship  than  those  who  u 
I,  and  of  course  tliey  took  their  boys  with  them. 


ts  of  gcBoral  interest ;  the  pro- 
men  were  not  solicited,  as  they 
;  country,  and  gratify  tlie  curi- 
ces.     But  the  men  of  those  days 


V"  occupy  their 


"  Every  parish  had  Jls  tything-men,  two  in  number  generally,  whose  business  it  was  to 
maintain  order  in  the  chuwh  during  divine  service,  and  who  sat  with  a  stern  countenance 
tlirougli  the  sermon,  keeping  a  vigilant  eye  on  the  boys  in  Ihe  distant  pews  und  in  tlie  gal- 
leries. Sometimes,  when  he  detected  two  of  them  communicating  with  each  other,  he  went 
to  one  of  them,  took  him  by  the  button,  and,  leading  him  away,  seated  him  beside  liimself. 
His  powei-  extended  to  other  delinciueneies.  He  was  directed  by  law  to  see  that  the  Sabbath 
was  not  profaned  by  people  wandering  in  the  fields  and  angling  in  the  brooks.  At  tiiat  time 
a  law,  no  longer  in  force,  directed  that  any  person  who  absented  himself  imnecessaiiiy 
from  public  worship  for  a  certain  length  of  time  should  pay  a  fine  into  the  treasury  of  the 
county.  I  remember  several  persons  of  whom  it  was  said  that  they  had  been  compelled  to 
pay  this  fine,  but  I  do  not  rememijer  any  of  tliem  who  went  to  church  afterward, ' ' 

Bryant's  education  was  continued  under  his  uncle  tlie  Rev.  Thomas  Snell,*  of 
Brookfield,  in  whose  family  he  lived  and  studied  for  one  year  ;  and  by  the  Eei'.  Moses 
Hallock,  of  PMnfield,  he  was  prepared  for  college.  One  of  his  surviving  brothers 
remembers  that  when  the  young  poet  came  home  on  visits  from  his  uncle  SneU's 
or  "  Parson  Hallock's,"  he  was  in  the  habit  of  playing  at  games  with  them,  and  of 
amusing  them  in  various  ways  ;  that  he  excelled  as  a  runner  and  had  many  success- 
ful running  contests  with  his  college  classmates  ;  also  tliat  he  was  accustomed  on 
his  home  visits  to  declaim,  for  the  entertainment  of  t!ie  family  circle,  some  of  his 
own  compositions,  both  in  prose  and  verse.  He  was  when  studying  with  the 
pastor,  a  small,  dehcate,  and  handsome  youth,  very  shy  and  reserved,  and  a  great 
reader,  devouring  every  volume  that  he  conld  meet  with,  and  resembling  the  hero  of 
Waverley  in  "  driving  through  a  sea  of  books  like  avesael  without  pilot  or  rudder," 
He  was,  I  am  also  told  by  one  who  studied  with  him  at  that  time, — now  nearly 
seventy  years  ago, — a  natural  scholar  like  his  father,  and  although  but  fifteen,  he  had 
already  accumulated  a  vast  stock  of  information.  In  a  letter  to  the  Rev.  II.  Sey- 
mour, of  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  published  since  Mr.  Bryant's  death,  he  speaks 
as  follows  of  his  early  studies  of  Greek,  "  I  b^an  with  the  Greek  alphabet,  passed 
to  the  declensions  and  conjugations,  which  1  committed  to  memory,  and  was  put 
into  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.  In  two  calendar  months  from  the  time  of  beginning 
with  the  powers  of  tho  Greek  alplmbet  I  had  read  every  book  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, I  supposed,  at  the  time,  that  I  had  made  pretty  good  progress,  but  do  not 
even  now  know  whether  that  was  very  extraordinary."  He  found  more  pleasure  in 
books,  and  in  silent  rambles  among  the  hills  and  valleys,  than  in  the  usual  sports  and 
pastimes  of  youth  of  that  age. 

In  October,  1810,  when  in  his  sixteenth  year,  he  entered  the  sophomore  class  of 
Williams  College.     He  continued  his  studies  there  during  one  winter  with  the  same 


*  Dr.  Sneil  was  pastor  of  tlie  Worth  Parisli  of  Brookfield  for  sixty -four  years. 
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irdoi  IS  before,  but  not  witli  the  same  Liithusiaam  or  pleasure  He  did  not  liVi 
Ins  college  life,  some  features  of  whicli  wpre  distasteful  to  his  shy  and  sensitu  i 
niture,  and  so  with  his  father's  permission  he  obtmned  an  honorable  dismissal  m 
Mi^,  1811,  and  in  due  time  he  received  the  degree  is  a  member  of  the  class  f 
181^,  of  which  there  ire  now  (July,  1878)  but  two  survnors,  the  Eev  Elisha  D  Bit 
lett  of  Missouri,  and  the  Hon  Charles  F  Sedgwick,  of  Oonne^'ticut  Dr  (  ilvm 
Duifee,  the  historian  of  Williams  College,  writes  to  me  that  Mi  Br>ant  "  did  not 
^nluate  in  a  regular  course  with  his  clasi ,  still  years  ago,  by  vote  of  the  trustees 
f  thi  college,  he  was  restored  to  his  place  m  the  claas  and  has  been  enrclled  amon^ 
tlic   Jumni  " 


J  1  IgL  =lpdgv 


nler  d^te  "^hirm   Julj  Si    wntrs 


I  have  your  tavor  askmtr  mi,  to  |,ve  yni  some  tf  mi  rerollertions  of  tlic  toll  "p 
)  f c  of  my  classnufe  W  C  Brjant  It  gnes  me  great  pleasure  to  comply  w  th 
1  ir  request  so  far  as  I  am  able  but  the  sliort  time  durm^  which  he  remamtd 
a  mpmber  of  the  college  could  not  be  productive  of  many  events  of  very  groat  intefest 
"3  ce  his  deceisp  many  mcorrect  statements  m  relation  to  this  portion  of  liis  liis- 
tnri  hive  gone  foith  most  of  them  intimating  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  college 
f  two  J  ears  Thi-  truth  is  that  liavine  entered  the  sophomore  elasi  m  Ocloher 
I'^IO  and  then  havmg  continued  his  membership  for  two  terms  he  tool,  a  dismiss  on  m 
llaj,  1811,  intending  to  complete  his  coUegiate  education  at  Tale  College.  As  stated  ab.vo, 
he  entered  our  class  at  the  commencement  of  the  sophomore  year.  His  room-mate  was 
John  Avery,  of  Oonway,  Mass.,  who  was  some  eight  years  his  senior  in  age.  Bryant  had 
cot  then  attained  to  the  physical  dimensions  which  he  afterwards  reached,  but  his  bodily 
simcturo  was  remarkably  regular  and  systematic.  He  had  a  prolific  growth  of  dark  brown 
liair,  and  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  known  a  person  in  whom  the  progress  of  years 
made  so  great  a  difference  in  poraonal  appearance  as  it  did  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Bryant.  I 
met  liira  twice  near  the  dose  of  his  life  at  Williams  College  Oommoncemeots,  and  if  I  had 
not  seen  pictures  of  him  as  he  appeared  In  old  age,  I  would  hardly  have  been  persuaded  of 
his  identity  wiHi  the  Bryant  I  knew  in  early  life. 

"  When  he  entered  college,  it  was  known  that  he  was  the  reputed  author  of  two  or 
three  sliort  poems  which  had  recently  been  published,  and  which  mdicated  decidedly  prom- 
ising taleat  on  the  part  of  their  author.  When  spoken  to  in  relation  to  these  poetical  effu- 
sions, he  was  reticent  and  modest,  and  in  fact  his  modesty  in  everything  was  a  peculiar  trait 
of  his  character.  It  was  via^  difficult  to  obtain  from  him  any  specimens  of  his  talent  as  a 
poet.  One  esgrcise  demanded  of  the  students  was  the  occasional  writing  of  a  composition, 
to  be  read  to  the  tutor  in  presence  of  the  class,  and  once  Bryant,  in  fulfilling  this  Kquire- 
ment,  ruad  a  short  poem  which  received  the  decided  approval  of  the  tntm',  and  once  he 
translated  one  of  the  Odes  of  Horace  which  he  showed  to  a  few  personal  friends.  Those 
were  the  only  examples  of  his  poetry  that  I  now  remember  of  his  furnishing  during  his  col- 
lege life.  It  may  be  stated  here  that  the  tutor  who  instructed  Mr.  Bryant  in  college  was 
the  Eev.  Orange  Lyman,  who  was  af  terwai-ds  the  Presbyterian  clergyman  at  Vernon,  Oneida 
County,  N.  T. 

"  Eiyant,  during  all  his  college  experience,  was  remarkably  quiet,  pleasant,  and  unob- 
trusive in  his  maimers,  and  studious  in  the  literary  course.  His  lessons  were  all  well  maB- 
tercd,  and  not  a  single  event  occurred  during  his  residence  which  received  tiie  least  disap- 
proval of  the  faculty. 


"  Your  letter  reminds  me  of  the  fact  that  there  a; 
Mr.  Br\'ant  in  college.     '  T}]c  Flood  of  Years  '  has 


!  but  very  few  persons  left  -who  knew 
wept  tliem  all  away  except  the  Eev. 
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Herman  Halsey,  of  the  class  of  1811,  wto  yet  survives  in  Western  New  York,  and  my  claas- 
iiiate  the  Rev.  E.  D.  Barrett,  of  Missouri,  aad  myself.  If  I  live  to  see  the  first  day  of  Sep- 
temher,  I  shall  have  completed  eighly-three  years  of  life. " 

The  Kev.  E.  D.  Barrett,  under  date  SedsHa,  Missouri,  July  9th,  writes  : 
"  I  well  remember  Bryant's  first  appearance  at  college  in  my  sophomore  year.  Many  of 
the  class  were  assembled  in  onu  of  our  rooms  when  he  presented  himself.  A  friendly 
greeting  passed  round  the  circle,  and  all  seemed  to  enjoy  the  arrival  of  llie  young  stranger 
and  poet.  News  ol  Mr.  Bryant's  precocious  intellect,  his  poetical  genius,  and  his  IJleraiy 
taste  bad  preceded  his  arrival.  He  was  looked  up  to  with  great  respect,  and  regarded  as  an 
honor  to  the  class  of  wliich  he  had  become  a  member,  and  to  the  college  which  iiad  now 
IS  his  almamaier.  I  was  the  poet's  senior  by  more  than  four  ycai-s,  having 
n  born  in  Januaiy,  ITiW,  and  am,  witli  the  single  exception  of  Charles  F.  Sedgwick,  the 
if  the  WiUiama  College  class  of  1813." 


No  American  poet  has  equalled  Bryant  in  early  poetic  development.  In  that  par- 
ticular he  surpassed  Pope  and  Cowley  and  Byron.*  At  the  age  of  nine  we  find  Lim 
composing  tolerably  clever  verses,  and  four  years  later  writing  "  Tlie  Embargo,"  a 
political  aa  well  as  a  poetical  satire  upon  the  Jefferaonian  party  of  tJiat  day.  The 
poem  is  also  remarkable  as  having  manifested  at  that  eariy  age  a  political  ovder  of 
mind  which  continued  to  develop  in  an  equal  ratio  with  his  poetical  natui-e  tlirough 
life.  That  mind,  indeed,  taking  higher  range,  was  not  active  in  tho  turmoiis  and 
schemes  of  politicians  ;  but  it  investigated  the  great  questions  of  political  economy, 
and  grappled  with  principles  of  tho  gravest  moment  to  society  and  humanity. 

"  Tlie  Embargo  ;  or,  Sketoli  of  the  Times,  a  Satire,"  we  could  easily  imagine 
liad  been  written  in  187S,  instead  of  seventy-one  years  ago,  when,  our  fathers  tell 
us,  demagogism  was  unknown  : 

"  E'en  while  I  sing,  see  Faction  urge  her  claim, 
Mislead  with  falsehood,  and  with  zeal  inflame  ; 
Lift  her  black  banner,  spread  her  empire  wide. 
And  stalk  triumphant  with  a  Puiy's  stride  ! 
She  blows  her  brazen  trump,  and  at  the  sound 
A  motley  throng  obedient  flock  around  ; 
A  mist  of  cliimging  hue  around  she  flings, 
And  darkness  perches  on  her  dragon  wings. " 

This  poem,  printed  in  Boston,  attracted  the  public  attention,  and  the  edition  was 
soon  sold.  To  the  second  edition,  containing  "  The  Spanish  Revolution"  and  sev- 
eral other  juvenile  pieces,^  was  prefixed  this  curious  advertisement,  dated  February, 
1809  : 

*  The  Saiwrday  Smiim  of  June  33d  says,  "  The  death  of  Bryant  does  not  indeed  deprive 
America  of  her  oldest  poet— for  the  memorable  Dana  atiU  smvives— but  even  Mr.  Dana  can 
hardly  have  published  verses  eai'lier  than  tlie  '  lufantalia '  of  Mr.  Bryant.  He  lisped  in 
numbers  which  were  duly  printed  when  he  was  but  ten  years  of  age,  and  in  his  early  lines, 
published  in  1804,  shows  a  precocity  as  great  as  that  of  the  late  Bishop  of  St.  David's"— Dr. 
Connop  Thirl  wall. 

\  Mr.  Bryant,  in  a  note  to  the  writer,  says,  "  the  first  edition  of  my  poem  called  '  The 
Embargo'  did  not  contain  any  other  poems.     They  were  added  in  tho  second  edition." 
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"  A  doubt  having  been  intimated  in  tho  MorUhly  Anthology  of  June  last 
whether  a  youth  o£  thirteen  years  could  have  been  the  author  of  this  poem,  in  jus- 
tice to  his  mevite,  the  friends  of  the  writer  feel  obliged  to  certify  the  fact  from  their 
personal  knowledge  of  himself  and  his  family,  as  well  as  his  literary  improvement 
and  extraordinary  talents.  They  would  premise  that  they  do  not  come  uncalled  be- 
fore the  public  to  bear  this  testimony  :  they  would  prefer  that  he  should  be  judged 
by  his  works  without  favor  or  afEection,  As  the  doubt  has  been  suggested,  they 
deem  it  merely  an  act  of  justice  to  remove  it ;  after  which  they  leave  him  a  candi- 
date for  favor  in  conimon  with  other  literary  adventurers.  They  therefore  assure 
the  public  that  Mr.  Bryant,  the  author,  is  a  native  of  Cummington,  in  tlie  county  of 
Hampshire,  and  in  the  month  of  November  last  arrived  at  the  ^e  of  fourteen  years. 
The  facts  can  be  authenticated  by  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  place,  as  woU  as  by 
several  of  his  friends  who  give  this  notice.  And  if  it  be  deemed  wortliy  of  furthi  r 
inquiry,  the  printer  is  enabled  to  disclose  their  names  and  places  of  residence." 

In  September,  1817,  appeared  in  the  North  American  Beviem  the  poem  entitled 
"  Thanatopsis,"  which  Professor  "Wilson  said  "was  alone  sufficient  to  establisli  tlie 
author's  claims  to  the  honors  of  genius."  It  was  written  in  a  few  weeks,  in  his 
eighteenth  year,*  and  but  slightly  retouclied  during  the  time  that  elapsed  between 
its  composition  and  its  first  appearance  in  print.  The  poem  created  a  marked  sensa- 
tion at  the  time  of  its  appearance,  not  unlike  that  caused  by  the  publication  of  Hal- 
leok's  "  Marco  Bozzaris,"  a  few  years  later.  Ricliard  H.  Dana  was  then  a  member 
of  the  committee  which  conducted  the  Review,  and  received  the  manuscript  poems 
"  Thanatopsis"  and  the  "Inscription  on  the  Entrance  to  a  Wood."  The  former 
was  understood  to  have  been  ivritten  by  Dr.  Bryant,  and  the  latter  by  ]iis  son. 
When  Dana  learned  the  name,  and  heard  that  the  author  of  "  Thanatopsis"  was  a 
member  of  the  State  legislature,  he  proceeded  to  the  senate  chamber  to  observe  the 
new  poet.  He  saw  there  a  man  of  dart  complexion,  with  iron-gray  hair,  thick  eye- 
brows, well- developed  forehead,  with  an  intellectual  expression  in  which,  however, 
he  failed  to  find 
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n  and  the  faculty  divine. " 


lie  went  away  puzzled  and  mortified  at  his  lack  of  discernment.  When  Bryant  in 
1821  delivered  at  Harvard  University  his  didactic  poem  entitled  "  The  Ages" — a 
comprehensive  poetical  essay  reviewing  the  world's  progress  in  a  panoramic  view  of 
the  ages,  and  glowing  with  a  prophetic  vision  of  the  fature  of  America — Dana 

*  la  a  letter  to  tlie  writer,  dated  March  ISth,  1869,  Mr.  Bryant  says,  "  J  return  your  article, 
the  great  fault  of  which  is  too  kind  an  appreciation  of  its  subject.  ...  I  am  not  certain  tliat 
the  poem  entitled  '  Thanatopsis '  was  not  written  a  year  earlier  than  you  have  made  it ;  indeed 
I  am  much  inclined  to  think  it  was  in  my  eighteenth  year.  I  was  not  a  college  student  at 
the  time,  though  T  was  pursuing  college  studies  witJi  a  view  of  entering  Yale  College,  hav- 
ing taken  a  dismission  from  'Williams  College  for  the  pui-pose,  which,  however,  was  never 
accomplished. " 

The  poem  may  be  l^ound  on  p.  308- 
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alluded  in  complimentary  terms  to  Dr.  Bryant's  "  Tlianatopsia, "  and  tlien  learned 
for  the  first  time  that  the  son  was  the  author  of  both  poems. 

It  is  related  that  when  tlie  father  showed  a  copy  of  "  Thaiiatopsis"  in  maimscript, 
before  its  publication,  to  a  lady  well  qualified  to  judge  of  its  merits,  simply  saying, 
"Here  are  some  lines  that  our  Willie  has  been  writing,"  she  read  the  poem, 
raised  her  eyes  to  the  father's  face,  and  burst  into  tcai-s,  in  which  Dr.  Bryant,  a 
somewhat  reserved  and  silent  man,  was  not  ashamed  to  join.  "  And  no  wonder," 
continues  the  writer  ;  "  it  must  have  seemed  a  mystery  that  in  the  bosom  of  eigh- 
teen had  grown  up  thoughts  that  even  in  boyhood  shaped  themselves  into  solemn 
haniionies,  majestic  as  the  diapason  of  ocean,  fit  for  a  temple -service  beneath  the 
vault  of  heaven. ' ' 

Mr.  Bryant  continued  his  classical  and  mathematical  studies  at  home  with  a  view 
to  entering  Yale  College  ;  but,  abandoning  this  purpose,  he  became  a  !aw  student  in 
the  office  of  Judge  Howe,  of  Worthingt.on,  afterwards  completing  his  coarse  of  legal 
study  with  William  Baylies,  of  West  Bridgewater,  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at 
Plymouth  in  1815,  and  began  practice  at  Plainfield,  where  he  remained  one  year 
and  then  removed  to  Great  Harrington  (all  these  towns  being  in  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts). At  Great  Barrlngton  he  made  the  aequ^ntance  of  the  author  Catherine 
M.  Sedgwick,  who  afterwards  dedicated  to  him  her  novel,  "  Redwood,"  and  of  Miss 
Frances  Fairohild.  The  lovely  qualities  of  this  latter  lady  tho  young  lawyer  celebrated 
in  verses  which,  for  simple  purity  and  delicate  imagery,  are  most  characteristic  of 
our  poet's  genius.  As  they  are  not  elsewhere  given  in  the  "  Library,"  it  will  be  of 
interest  to  read  them  here,  in  connection  with  the  incidents  of  their  origin  : 

"  Oh,  fairest  of  the  rural  maids  ! 
Thy  birth  was  in  the  forest  shades  ; 
Green  boughs,  and  glimpses  of  the  sky, 
Were  all  that  met  thine  infant  eye. 

"  Tliy  sports,  thy  wanderings,  when  a  chiltl, 
Were  ever  in  the  sylvan  wild. 
And  all  the  beauty  of  the  place 
Is  in  lliy  heart  and  on  thy  face. 

"  The  twilight  of  the  trees  and  rocks 
Is  in  the  light  shade  of  thy  locks ; 
Thy  step  is  as  the  w^ind,  that  weaves 
Its  playful  way  among  the  leaves. 

."  Thine  eyes  are  springs,  in  whose  serene 
And  silent  waters  lieaven  is  seen  ; 
Their  laslios  are  the  herbs  that  loot 
On  their  young  figures  in  the  brook. 

"  The  foi-est  depths,  by  foot  unpressed. 
Are  not  more  sinless  than  tliy  breast ; 
The  holy  peace,  that  fills  the  air 
Of  those  calm  solitudes,  is  there." 
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MissFairchildbecameMr.  Bryant's  wife  in  1S91,  and  for  more  than 
was  the  "good  angel  of  his  life."  She  is  mentioned  in  many  of  the  poet's  stanzas. 
"  The  Future  Life"  *  is  addressed  to  her.  "  It  was  written,"  lajs  Mr.  Bryant  in 
a  note  to  me,  "  during  the  lifetime  of  my  wife  and  some  twenty  years  after  our 
marriage — that  is  to  say,  about  1840,  or  possibly  two  or  three  years  after."  "  The 
Life  that  Is  "  was  also  inspired  by  Mrs.  Bryant,  the  poet  having  written  it  on  the 
occasion  of  her  recovery  from  a  serious  illness  in  Italy  in  1858.  It  is  of  so  personal 
a  character  that  the  author  hesitated  about  publishing  it. 

"  Twice  wert  thou  given  me  ;  once  m  thy  fair  prime, 
Fresh  from  the  fields  of  youth,  when  first  we  met, 
And  all  the  blossoms  of  that  hopeful  time 
Clustered  and  glowed  where'er  thy  steps  were  set. 

"  And  now,  in  thy  ripe  autumn,  once  again 

Given  back  to  fervent  prayers  and  yearnings  strong. 
From  the  drear  realm  of  sickness  and  of  pain 
When  we  had  watched,  and  feared,  and  trembled  long." 

A  few  months  after  the  young  poet's  marriage  a  small  volume  of  forty-four  dingy 
pages  was  published  by  Milliard  &  Metcalf,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  entitled  "Poems 
by  William  CuUen  Bryant."  A  copy  is  now  lying  before  me.  It  contains  "The 
Ages,"  "  To  a  Waterfowl,"  "Translation  of  a  Fragment  of  Simonides,"  "  Inscrip- 
tion for  the  Entrance  to  a  Wood,"  "The  Yellow  Violet,"  "  Soi 
River,"  and  "  Thanatopais."  In  this  rare  little  volume  the  first  and  h 
of  the  latter  poem  appear  as  they  now  stand,  the  version  originally  published  in  the 
North  American  Review  having  commenced  with  the  lines, 

"  Yet  a  few  days,  and  thee 
The  all-beholding  sun  shall  see  no  more 
In  all  his  course;" 

and  ended  with  the  words, 

"  Andnialce  their  bed  with  thee." 

Last  winter  I  met  Mr.  Bryant  in  a  Broadway  bookstore  and  showed  him  a  copy 
of  this  eariy  edition  of  his  poetical  writings,  which  the  dealer  in  literary  wares  had 
just  sold  for  ten  dollars.  He  laughingly  remarked,  "  Well,  that's  more  than  I  re- 
ceived for  its  contents." 
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CHAPTER  II. 

"  Tme  little  llfb-bonC  of  an  euiili.  iiilh  Its  noisy  crew  of  a  mankind,  and  their 
troubled  higtory,  will  oue  duy  have  vsnishcd ;  Rided  like  a  elond-speek  from  the 
DZiirs  of  the  all  I  Wbat,  then,  Is  men  !  He  endurea  but  for  bq  hour,  and  la 
rriislied  before  the  moth.  Yet,  In  the  being  and  In  the  wo&Ing  of  a  faltbful  man 
ie  there  already  (as  all  faith,  from  the  beginning,  gives  ossiiranoe)  a  aomothing 
that  pertalnH  not  to  this  wild  death-element  of  lime  ;  that  triumphs  over  time,  and 
13,  Hill  be,  when  time  shall  be  no  more."— Thowas  CiRLYLK. 

LxTEniKY    Career — AoTiion,   Editoil,  and  Poet— Forki&n  Thatelb— Sbventi 
Birthday    Festival— Country    Hottsbs— Bioiitibth    Biethday — Poetical 
PftOSB   Whitings — Prm.ic 


In  the  year  1S24  Mr.  Bryant's  picturesqae  poem,  "  A  Forest  Hymn  "  *  "  The 
Old  Man's  Funeral,"  "  The  Murdered  Traveler,"  and  t!  p  t  1  m[  t  n 
appeared  in  the  United  States  Literary  Gazette,  a  weel  ly  j  a  nal  d        Ft 

The  same  year,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Sedgwick  fam  1  h  m  d  1  h  t  t  t 
New  York  City,  where,  through  their  influence,  he  wa  nt  du  d  t  m  n>  f  tl 
leading  literary  men  of  the  metropolis.  From  the  fi  t  B  yaot  wa.  rs  t  th 
dull  and  distasteful  routine  of  hia  profession — 

"  Forced  to  drudge  for  tlie  dregs  of  men 
And  scrawl  strange  words  with  a  barbarous  pen." 

lie  could  not  like  it,  and  his  aversion  for  it  daily  increased.  With  Slender  he 
could  say,  "  if  there  be  no  great  love  in  the  beginning,  yet  heaven  may  decrease  it 
upon  better  acquaintance."  His  visit  to  New  York  decided  his  destiny.  Abandoning 
the  law,  in  which  he  had  met  with  a  f^r  measure  of  success,  having  enjoyed  for  nine 
years  a  reasonable  share  of  the  local  practice  of  Great  Barrington,  he  determined 
upon  pursuing  the  career  of  a  man  of  letters,  so  well  described  by  Carlyle,  the 
"  Censor  of  the  Age,"  as  "  an  anarchic,  nomadic,  and  entirely  atrial  and  ill-con- 
ditioned profession,"  and  he  accordingly,  in  1835,  removed  to  New  York,  which 
continued  to  be  his  place  of  residence  for  more  than  half  a  century.  Here  he 
lived  from  earnest  youth  to  venerable  ^e — from  eighteen  to  eighty-four — in  one 
unbroken  path  of  honor  and  success. 

Establishing  himself  as  a  literary  man  in  New  York,  the  poet  entered  upon  the 
editorship  of  a  monthly  ms^azine,  to  which  ho  contribnted  "The  Death  of  the 
Flowers"  and  many  other  popular  poems,  as  well  as  numerous  articles  oa  art  and 
kindred  subjects.  This  position  soon  introduced  Bryant  into  a  very  charming  circle, 
composed  of  Chancellor  Kent ;  Cooper,  just  achieving  popularity  by  his  American 
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novels ;  the  yonng  poets  Halleck,  Hillhouse,  and  Percival ;  the  punters  Dtmlap, 
Durand,  Iiiman,  and  Morse ;  the  aeholaxs  Charles  King  and  Verplanck,  and  many 
other  choice  spirits,  all  long  since  passed  away, 

A  few  days  after  the  poet's  arrival  in  New  Tort  he  met  Cooper,  to  whom  he 
had  been  previoosly  introduced,  who  said  : 

"  Come  and  dine  with  me  to-morrow  ;  I  live  at  No.  345  Greenwich  Street." 
"  Please  put  that  down  for  me,"  siud  Bryaut,  "  or  I  shall  foi'get  the  place," 
"  Can't  you  remember  tbree-four-five  ?"  replied  Cooper,  bluntly. 
Bryant  did  "  remember  three-four-five"  not  only  for  the  day,  but  ever  after- 
ward.    He  dined  with  the  novelist  according  to  appointment,  the  additional  guest, 
besides  Cooper's  immediate  family,  being  Fitz-Greene  Halleck.     The  warm  friend- 
ship of  these  three  gifted  men  was  severed  only  by  death. 

It  was  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  the  brothers  Robert  and  Henry  D.  Sedg- 
wict  that  Mr.  Bryant  was  induced  to  abandon  the  uncongenial  pursuit  of  the  law  ; 
and  itwas  through  the  influence  of  the  same  gentlemen  that,  during  the  year  1826,  he 
became  connected  with  the  Hveninff  Post.  Mr.  H.  D.  Sedgwick,  who  was  among 
the  first  to  appreciate  the  genias  of  young  Bryant,  was  a  brother  of  Miss  Sedgwick, 
the  author,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1831,  he  was  among  the  most  promi- 
nent lawyers  and  political  writers  of  that  day.  To  the  Hvenin^  Tost  Mr.  Bryant 
brought  a  varied  experience  of  literary  taste  and  learning,  and  even  at  that  time  a 
literary  reputation.  Halleck  at  that  period  rendered  in  The  Recorder  a  richly- 
deserved  compliment  to  his  brother  bard,  when  he  wrote  ; 

"  Bryant,  whose  songs  ai'e  thoughts  that  bless 

The  heart — its  teachers  and  its  joy- 
As  mothers  blend  with  their  caress 
Lessons  of  truth  and  gentleness 

And  virtue  for  the  listenhig  boy. 
Spring's  loveUer  flowers  for  many  a  day 
Have  blossomed  on  his  wandering  way  ; 

Beings  of  beauty  and  decay, 

They  slumber  in  their  autmnn  tomb  ; 
But  those  that  graced  his  own  Green  River 

And  wreathed  the  lattice  of  his  home, 

Charmed  by  his  song  from  mortal  doom, 
Bloom  on,  and  will  bloom  on  forever. ' ' 

The  Evening  Post  was  founded  by  William  Coleman,  a  lawyer  of  Massachusetts,  its 
first  number  being  issued  on  the  16th  of  November,  1801  Mr.  Coleman  dying 
in  1826,  the  well-remembered  Wflliam  Leggett  became  its  assistant  editor,  in 
which  capacity  he  contmued  for  ten  years  Mr  Brjant  soon  after  his  return 
from  Europe  in  1838,  upon  the  retirement  of  Mr  Leggett,  assumed  the  solo 
editorial  chaige  of  the  p-iper,  peiforming  those  duties,  with  intervals  of  absence,  till 
the  39th  day  of  May  1878,  when  he  "^it  at  lus  desk  foi  the  last  time.  To 
the  Post,  originally  a  Federal  journal,  Mr  Br\  mt  eaily  gave  a  strongly  Democratic 
tone,   taking  decided  gr  und  agimst  ■ill   chsi  k^.i-'ldion,  anl  strongly  advocating 
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freedom  of  trade.  When  his  party  at  a  later  day  passed  under  the  yoke  of  slavery, 
the  poet  followed  his  principlea  out  of  the  party,  becoming  before  the  war  a  strong 
Republican,  In  its  management  he  was  for  a  long  time  assisted  by  his  son-in-law, 
Parke  Godwin,  Mid  John  3igelow,  late  United  States  minbter  to  France.  Besides 
these  able  coadjators,  the  Post  has  had  the  benefit  of  many  eminent  writers  of 
prose  and  verse.  To  its  columns  Drake  and  Ilalleck  contributed  those  sprightly  and 
sparkling  j'ea  a;  d'esprit,  "The  Croakers,"  which,  after  nearly  sixty  years,  are  still 
road  witii  pleasure.  At  the  expiration  of  the  Post's  first  half  centnry,  Mr.  Bryant 
prepared  a  history  of  the  veteran  journal,  in  which  his  versatile  pen  and  well-stored 
mind  had  ample  range  and  material,  in  men  and  incidents,  to  do  justice  to  t]ie  very 
interesting  and  eventful  period  through  which  the  paper  had  passed. 

The  following  terse  and  juat  characterisation  of  Mr.  Bryant  as  a  political  journal- 
ist, taken  from  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  editorial  column  of  the  Post  since 
his  death,  gives  an  admirable  summary  of  the  man's  life  and  work  : 

"  Mr.  Bryant's  political  life  was  so  closely  associated  with  his  journalistic  life  that  tliey 
must  necessarily  be  considered  together.  He  never  sought  public  office ;  he  repeatedly 
refused  to  Lold  it.  He  made  no  effort  either  to  secm^  or  to  use  influence  in  politics  except 
tluDugh  his  newspaper  and  by  his  silent,  iniiividual  vote  at  the  polls.  The  same  methods 
marked  his  political  and  his  journalistic  life  He  could  be  a  stout  party  man  upon  occasion, 
but  only  when  the  party  promoted  what  lie  believed  to  bo  right  principles.  When  the  party 
■with  which  he  was  accustomed  to  act  did  what  accoi-ding  to  tiis  judgment  was  wrong,  iie 
would  denounce  and  oppose  it  as  readily  and  as  lieartily  as  he  would  tlie  other  paity.    .    .    . 

"  He  used  the  newspaper  conscientiously  lo  advocate  views  of  political  and  social  subjects 
which  he  believed  to  be  correct.  He  set  before  himself  princiiplea  whose  prevalence  lie 
regarded  as  beneficial  to  tlie  country  or  to  tlie  world,  and  his  constant  purpose  was  fo  pro- 
mote their  prevalence.  He  looked  upon  the  journal  which  he  conducted  as  a  conscientious 
statesman  looks  upon  the  official  trust  which  has  been  committed  to  him,  or  the  work  wliicli 
he  has  undertaken— not  with  a  view  to  do  what  is  to  be  done  to-day  in  the  easiest  or  most 
briliiant  way,  but  so  to  do  it  tliat  it  may  fell  upon  what  is  to  be  done  lo-morrow,  and  all 
other  days,  until  tlie  worthiest  object  of  ambition  is  achieved.  Tliis  is  the  most  useful 
journalism  ;  and,  first  and  last,  it  Is  the  most  effective  and  influential. " 

The  lines  witli  which  Dr.  Johnson  concluded  a  memoir  of  James  Thomson 
may  with  equal  tmtli  be  applied  to  the  writings  of  William  Cuilen  Bryant  :  "  The 
highest  praise  which  he  has  received  ought  not  to  be  suppressed  :  it  is  said  by  Lord 
Lyttleton,  in  the  Prologue  to  his  posthumous  play,  that  his  works  contained 


"  No  line  which,  d 


e  could  wish  to  Mot," 


Tliough  actively  and  constantly  connected  with  a  daily  paper,  the  poet  found 
ample  time  to  devote  to  verse  and  other  literary  pursuits. 

In  1827  and  the  two  following  years  Mr,  Bryant  was  associated  with  Verplanck  and 
Eobei't  C.  Sands  in  an  annual  publication  called  "  The  Talisman,"  consisting  of  mis- 
cellanies in  prose  and  verse  written  almost  exclusively  by  the  trio  of  literary  part- 
ncis,  in  Sands's  library  at  Hoboken.  Verplanck  had  a  curious  habit  of  balancing 
himself  on  two  legs  of  a  chair  with  his  feet  placed  on  two  others,  and  while  occupy- 
ing this  novel  position  lie  dictated  his  portion  of  the  throe  volumes  to  Bryant  and 
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Sands,  who  alternately  acted  as  his  amanuensis.    In  1832  Bryant  was  a^ 
with  Sands  ■        h  i       I  t'tl  d  "  Tal      of  the  Glauher  Spa,"  to  which 

Paulding,  L  ^  tt       d  "M      'l  dg\     k  I  t  V  t  In  1839  Mr.  Bryant 

made  a  mo  t     Im     hi       It       f        th    Am  p    t.      hioh  was  published  by 

the  Harpei  tw        lui        d  tl     f  11         g  y  At  the  same  time  they 

brought  out  1         11    t       f    m  th    B  t  1  p    t       d  t  d  by  Hailed;. 

So  far  ba  las  18       "\\     1     gt       I       i,        tc    f    m  "^p        to  his  friend  Henry 
Brevoort   ofthgwgf  fLjtajid  Hall    k      Ho  says,  "  I  have  been 

charmed  w  tl      1   t  I  1  f  tl        nt    g      f  Bry     t  ind  Ilallect.     Are  yon 

acquainted  w  tl    th  m        I    1      Id  1  k     to  kn  tl         of  thom  personally. 

Their  vein  of  thinking  is  quite  above  that  of  ordinary  men  and  ordinary  poets,  and 
they  are  meters  of  the  magic  of  poetical  langus^e."  Four  years  later,  Mr,  Bryant, 
in  a  letter  to  Irving,  informs  him  of  the  ptihlication,  in  New  York,  of  a  volume  com- 
prising ail  his  poems  which  he  thought  worth  printing,  and  expresses  a  desire  for 
their  republication  by  a  respectable  English  house.  In  order  to  anticipate  their 
reproduction  by  any  other,  he  requested  Mr.  Irving^s  kind  aid  in  seciu'ing  their  pub- 
lication. They  appeai-ed,  with  an  introduction  hy  Irving,  in  London  in  1833.  Pro- 
fessor Wilson  said,  in  a  periodical  distinguished  for  its  contempt  of  mediocrity  : 
"  Bryant's  poetry  ovei-flowa  with  natural  religion — with  what  Wordsworth  calis 
'  the  religion  of  the  gods.'  The  reverentdal  awe  of  the  irresistible  pervades  the 
verses  entitled  '  Thanatopsis '  and  'Forest  Hymn,'  imparting  to  them  a  sweet 
solemnity,  which  must  affect  all  thinking  hearts."  Another  British  periodical,  very 
chary  of  its  praise  of  anything  American,  remarked  ;  "  The  verses  of  Mr  Bivint 
come  as  assuredly  from  the  '  well  of  English  undefiled  '  as  the  finer  eompoi-itions  of 
Wordsworth  ;  indeed  the  rosemhlaace  between  the  two  living  authors  might  ju^ 
tify  a  much  more  invidious  comparison." 

Irving  left  behind  him  the  following  pictwe  of  the  poetry  of  this  distinguihhed 
American  whom  his  own  country  delighted  to  honor  :  "Bryant's  writings  transp>it 
119  into  the  depths  of  the  solemn  primeval  forest,  to  the  shore  of  the  lovely  lAe  the 
banks  of  the  wild  nameless  stream,  or  the  brow  of  the  rocky  upland,  rising  like  i 
promontory  from  amidst  a  wide  ocean  of  foliage,  while  they  shed  around  us  the 
glories  of  a  climate  fierce  in  its  extremes  but  splendid  in  all  its  vicissitudes 
Dana  has  expressed  his  opinion  of  Bryant's  poetry  in  equally  admiring  tt.rms  ini 
Halleek  said  to  the  writer,  after  repeating  tlie  whole  of  one  of  Bryant's  latei  piems 
"  Tlio  Planting  of  the  Apple  Tree,"  *  "  His  genius  is  almost  the  onlj  inaUnct.  of 
a  hii^h  order  of  thought  becoming  popular  ;  not  that  the  people  do  not  prize  literaij 
worth,  but  because   they  are    unable   to    comprehend   obscure   poetrj       Brjinti 

.  *  "-I  -was  most  agreeably  surprised,  as  well  as  flftttered,  the  other  day  to  receive  from  Gen- 
eral Wilson,  who  has  collected  the  poetical  writings  of  Halleek.  and  is  engaged  In  preparing 
his  Life  and  Letters  for  the  press,  a  copy  in  the  poet's  handwriting  of  some  verses  of  mine 
entitled  "  The  Planting  of  the  Apple  Tree,"  which  he  had  taken  the  pains  to  transcribe,  and 
■which  General  Wilson  had  heard  liim  repeat  from  memory  in  his  own  fine  manner.  "—Bi-y- 
ani's  address  on  HdOeek,  1869. 
Tlie  poem  may  be  found  on  p.  419. 
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pieces  seem  to  be  fragments  of  one  and  tlie  same  poem,  aad  require  only  a 
plot  t  atitute  a  unique  epic." 

S  n      tl  e  appearance  of  the  first  Englisli  edition  of  Bryant's  poems   many  ctlicrs, 

tly    nauthotized,  have  been  puWislied  in  Great  Biitain,  with  but  &light,  it  any, 

I       nay   advantage  to  tbeir  author.     With  one  of  these,  whith  I  bought  at  an 

Engl  h    a  Iway-stand  for  a  shilling  of  their  currency,  and  brought  back  with  me  to 

p     ent  t    the  poet  in  October,  1856,  he  appeared  much  amused,  as  it  containtd  a 

Ha  nous  portrait  of  himself  which  looked,  he  said,  "  more  like  Jack  Ketch  than  a 

p  tab!  poet."  Many  American  editions  of  his  poetical  writings  have  appeared, 
from  wKich  Mr,  Bryant  derived  a  considerable  amount  of  copyright,  notwithstanding 
the  remark  he  once  made  to  the  writer  ;  "  I  should  have  starved  if  I  had  been 
obliged  to  depend  upon  ray  poetry  for  a  living."  Of  one  of  these  editions,  known  as 
the  Eed-Iine,  there  were  five  thousand  copies  sold  in  1870,  the  year  in  which  it 
appeared  ;  and  of  aiiotlier  beautiful  illustrated  edition  issued  in  ]8'77,  the  entire  edi- 
tion was  exhausted  in  the  course  of  a  few  months. 

Intensely  American  in  his  feeiin^,  the  love  of  home  and  of  his  native  land  being 
among  his  most  cherished  sentiments,  Mr.  Bryant,  like  all  truly  cultivated  and  liberal 
minds,  possessed  an  enlarged  appreciation  of  the  poetical  associations  of  other 
lands.  The  inspirations  of  the  East,  the  glowing  imagery  and  romantic  history 
of  Spain,  the  balmy  breezes  and  sunshine  of  the  island  of  Cuba — all  had  an  enchant- 
ment and  charm  for  his  most  appreciative  genius.  The  range  of  his  poetic  gift  em- 
braced with  comprehensive  sympathy  the  progress  and  struggles  of  humanity,  seek- 
ing its  vindication  in  a  universal  and  enlightened  liberty,  in  the  beauties  and  har- 
monics of  nature  in  her  many  forms,  and  the  inspirations  of  art  in  its  truthfulness 
to  nature  ;  and  all  these  find  their  legitimate  expression  in  productions  of  his  muse. 

Between  the  years  1834  and  1867,  inclusive,  Mr,  Bryant  made  six  visits  to  the 
Old  World.*  In  1872  still  another  long  journey  was  undertaken  by  him — a  second 
voyage  to  Cuba,  his  tour  being  extended  to  the  city  of  Mexico.  Bryant  was  fond 
of  travel,  and  seemed  as  unwilling  as  that  ancient  worthy,  Ulysses,  whose  wanderings 
he  not  long  ago  put  in  such  pleasing  English  verse,  to  let  his  faculties  rest  in  idle- 
ness. His  letters  to  the  Evening  Post,  embracing  his  observations  and  opinions  of 
Cuba  and  the  Old  World,  were  collected  and  published  after  his  third  visit  to  Europe 
in  1849,  and  were  entitled  "  The  Letters  of  a  Traveler."  A  few  years  later,  after 
recrosaing  the  Atlantic  for  the  fifth  time,  he  put  forth  in  book  form  his  letters 
from  Spain  and  the  East,  These  charming  volumes,  "  bom  from  his  traveling  thigh," 
as  Ben  Jonson  quaintly  expressed  "it,  are  written  in  a  style  of  English  prose  distin- 
guished for  its  purity  and  directness.  The  gonial  love  of  nature  and  the  lurking 
tendency  to  humor  which  they  everywhere  betray  prevent  their  severe  simplicity 
from  running  into  hardness,  and  give  them  a  freshness  and  occasional  glow  in  spite 

*  In  a  letter  to  the  writer  Mr,  Bryant  says,  "  I  went  sIk  times  to  Europe.  In  1834  with 
my  wife  and  family,  returning  in  1836.  In  1845  ;  but  I  did  not  visit  the  Shetland  Islands 
till  four  years  later,  in  1849.  My  fourth  visit  was  in  1833,  when  I  went  to  the  Holy  Land. 
In  1857  1  milde  a  flfth  voyage  to  Europe  witli  my  wife  and  younger  daughter.  In  1867  I 
went  over  tlie  sixth  time.     In  both  these  last  voyages  I  visited  Spain.  " 
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of  their  prevailing  propriety  and  reserve.  The  reception  which  Mr.  Bryant  always 
met  among  literary  men  of  distinction,  especially  in  Great  Britain,  wa*!  a  direct 
teatiroony  to  his  own  fine  qualities.  The  poets  Wordsworth  and  Rogers  parti culai'ly 
extended  to  him  moat  cordial  and  intimately  friendly  attention. 

Bryant's  sympathy  for  the  kindred  arts  was  reciprocated  by  its  votaries — though 
happily  not  in  a  posthumous  form — in  a  novel  and  most  beautiful  manner,  by  a 
tribute  p^d  to  the  poet  on  the  anniversary  of  his  seventieth  birthday.  I  allude  to 
the  ofEering  of  paintings  and  poems  made  to  Mr,  Bryant  on  the  evening  of  Novem- 
ber 5th,  1864 — which  was  selected  for  the  festivalT-by  the  pmnters  and  poets  of 
America,  who  cherished  a  love  and  veneration  for  one  standing  as  a  high-priest  at 
the  altar  of  nature,  singing  its  praises  in  most  harmonious  numbers,  and  encourag- 
ing art  in  all  its  glowing  beauties.  An  appropriate  place  for  the  ofEering  was  the 
Century  Club  of  New  York,  of  which  but  five  of  the  one  hundred  founders  are  now 
living.  On  tlie  occasion  of  the  festival — a  memorable  one  not  only  in  the  annals  of 
the  society  itself,  but  in  the  history  of  American  art  and  letters,  Bancroft  delivered 
the  congratulatory  address  in  most  touching  and  eloquent  words,  and  was  followed 
by  Ralph  "Waldo  Emerson,  Eiehard  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  and  William  M,  Evarts,  in  equally 
felicitous  addresses.  Miss  Sedgwick,  Mrs. '  Sherwood,  the  elder  Dana,  Edward 
Everett,  Halleck,  Longfellow,  Lowell,  Whittier,  Willis,  and  others  who  were  unable 
to  be  present,  sent  poems  and  epistles  of  affectionate  greeting  Mr,  Everett  wrote  : 
"  I  congratulate  the  Century  Club  on  the  opportunity  of  paying  this  richly-earned 
tribute  of  respect  and  admiration  to  their  veteran,  and  him  on  the  well-deserved 
honor,  Happy  the  community  that  has  the  discernment  to  appreciate  its  gifted 
sons  ;  happy  the  poet,  the  artist,  the  scholar,  who  is  permitted  to  enjoy,  in  this 
way,  a  foretaste  of  posthumous  commemoration  and  fame  !  '  Halleck,  from  a  sick- 
ehamber,  sent  these  words  :  "  Though  far  off  in  body,  I  shall  be  near  him  in  spirit, 
repeating  the  homage  which  with  heart,  voice,  and  pen  I  have,  daring  more  than 
forty  years  of  his  threescore  and  ten,  delighted  to  pay  him."  Longfellow  in  his 
letter  said  :  "  I  assure  you,  nothing  wouldgive  me  greater  pleasure  than  to  do  honor 
to  Bryant  at  all  times  and  in  all  ways,  both  as  a  poet  and  a  man.  He  has  written 
noble  verse  and  led  a  noble  life,  and  we  are  all  proud  of  him."  Whittier  in  feli- 
citous stanzas,  written,  be  it  remembered,  in  the  third  year  of  the  war,  exclaims  : 

"  I  piiuse  not  liere  the  i)oet's  art, 
The  rounded  fitness  of  his  song  : 
Who  weighs  him  from  hU  life  apart 
Must  do  liis  nobler  nature  wrong, 

*'  When  Prne<loin  lialh  her  own  again. 
Let  happy  lips  his  songs  rehearse  ; 
His  life  is  now  his  noblest  strain. 
His  manhood  better  than  his  verse. 

"  Thank  God  I  his  hand  on  nature's  keys 
lis  cunning  keeps  at  life's  full  span  ; 
But  dimmed  and  dwarfed,  in  times  like  Uiese, 
The  poet  seems  beside  the  Man." 
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Otlier  poeticiil  tributes  were  addreaaed  to  Mr.  Bryant  by  Boter,  Buchanan'  Read, 
Mm.  Uowc,  Mra.  Sigouraey,  Holmes,  Street,  Tucker  man,  and  Bayard  Taylor  ;  but  the 
feature  o£  the  festival  was  the  presentation  to  the  venerable  poet,  in  an  eloquent  ad- 
dress by  the  President  of  the  National  Academy,  of  upward  of  twoscore  oil-paint- 
ings— gifts  of  the  artist-members  of  the  Century  Club,  including  Church,  Darley, 
Durand,  Gifford,  Huntington,  Eastman  Johnson,  and  others, 

Sbelley,  in  his  "  Defence  of  Poetry,"  aeaerts  that  "  No  living  poet  ever  arrived 
at  the  fallness  of  his  fame  :  the  jury  which  sits  in  judgment  upon  a  poet,  belonging, 
as  he  does,  to  all  time,  must  be  composed  of  his  peers,  it  must  be  impaneled  by 
Time  from  the  selectest  of  the  wise  of  many  generations."  Does  not  the  continual 
sale  of  the  beloved  Bryant's  poems,  on  which  criticism  and  panegyric  are  alike 
uuneeded,  and  on  which  the  American  world  has  pronounced  a  judgment  of  unani- 
mous admiration,  prove  him  to  be  an  exception  to  the  rule  laid  down  by  the  dictum 
of  the  gifted  Shelley  i 

As  promised  in  his  "  Inscription  for  the  Entrance  f  a  Wood  to  h  m  who  should 
enter  and  "view  the  haunts  of  Nature"  '  tlecalnshade  hall  b  ng  a  kindred 
calm,"  so  did  he  truly  seem  to  have  received  a  q  etude  of  sp  r  t  i  pm  ty  and  eleva- 
tion of  thought,  a  "various  language"  of  exp  ess  on  1  et  h  Id  liim  at  once 
in  subtle  sj'mpatliy  with  nature  and  in  readj  o  m  n  o  th  the  inds  of  men, 
George  William  Curtis  writes  in  his  editorial  Easy  Chai  of  Harj  r  s  Magazine  for 
August,  1878,  "  What  Nature  said  to  him  wao  pU  ly  poke  ani  lea  ly  heard  and 
perfectly  repeated.  His  art  was  exquisite.  It  l^  absolutel  su  ]  ected  ;  but  it 
served  its  truest  purpose,  for  it  removed  e^  r|  obatr  ct  to  full  and  complete 
delivery  of  his  message." 

In  December,  1867,  Mr.  Bryant  respondel  a  bea  tif  1  letter  to  an  invitation 
of  the  alumni  of  Williams  College  to  read  a  poen  at  tl  e  t  n  t  meet  j,.  The  brief 
letter  of  declination  is  poetical  in  its  sympathy  and  expresses  r  tl  p  thos,  not  the 
decline  of  the  powers  of  a  mind  yet  vigorous,  but  a  conscientious  dbtrust  of  reaching 
that  degi'ee  of  excellence  which  his  admirers  might  expect  from  his  previous  poems : 

"  You  ask  me  for  a  few  lines  of  verse  to  be  read  at  your  annual  festival  of  the  alumni  of 
Williams  College.  I  am  ever  ill  at  occasional  verses.  Sucli  as  it  is,  my  vein  is  not  of  that 
sort.  I  find  it  difficult  to  satisfy  myself.  Besides,  it  is  the  December  of  life  with  me,  I  try 
to  keep  a  few  flowers  in  pots — mere  remembrances  of  a  more  genial  season  wbich  is  now 
Witt  the  things  of  the  past.  If  I  have  a  carnation  or  two  for  Christmas,  I  think  myself 
fortunate.  You  write  as  if  I  had  nothing  to  do.  la  fulfilling  your  request,  but  to  go  out  and 
gather  under  the  hedges  and  by  the  bi'ooks  a  bouquet  of  flowers  that  spring  spontaneously, 
and  throw  upon  your  table.  If  I  am  to  tiy,  what  would  you  say  if  it  proved  to  be  only  a 
little  bundle  of  devil-stalks  and  withered  leaves,  which  my  dim  sight  had  mistaken  for  fresh, 
green  sprays  and  blossoms !  So  I  must  excuse  myself  as  well  as  I  can,  and  content  myself 
with  wishing  a  very  pleasant  evening  to  the  foster-children  of  old  "Williams"  who  meet  on 
New  Teai''s  Day,  and  all  manner  of  prosperity  and  houor  to  the  c.xeelleat  institution  of 
learning  in  which  they  were  nurtured." 

On  the  evening  of  the  17t!i  of  May,  1870,  Mr.  Bryant  delivered  an  ad- 
dress before  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  his  subject  being  the  "  Life  and 
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Writings  of  GiiUaii  C.  Veiplanck,"  The  venerable  poet  spoke  of  his  friend,  as  in 
pierioiis  years  lie  liad  spoken  of  their  contemporaries,  Thomas  Cole,  the  painter,  and 
the  authors  Fenimore  Cooper,  Washington  Irving,  and  Fitz-Greene  Halleck.  These 
charming  orations,  together  with  various  addresses,  including  those  made  at  the 
unveiling  of  the  Shakespeare,  Scott,  and  Morse  statues  in  the  Central  Park,  were 
puhliahed  in  1872  in  a  volume  worthy  of  being  posseted  by  all  Bryant's  admirers. 

The  literary  life  which  began  more  than  sixty  years  ago  was  crowned  by  his  trans- 
lations of  Homer.  He  was  more  than  threescore  and  ten,  when  he  set  himself  to  the 
formidable  task  of  adding  another  to  the  many  translations  of  the  "  Iliad  "  and 
"  Odyssey."  The  former  occupied  most  of  his  leisure  hours  for  three  years,  and 
the  latter  about  two  ;  being  completed  when  Mr.  Bryant  was  well  advanced  in  his 
seventy -seventh  year.  Tlie  opinion  has  been  pronounced  by  competent  critics  tliat 
these  will  hold  their  own  with  the  translations  of  Pope,  Chapman,  Newman,  or  the 
late  Earl  Derby,  of  which  latter  Ilalleck  said  to  the  writer  that  "  it  was  an  ad- 
mirable translation  of  the  '  Iliad  '  with  the  poetry  omitted  !"  * 

To  the  breakfast-table  at  Eoslyn  I  remember  that  Mr.  Bryant  one  day  brought 
some  pages  in  manuscript,  being  his  morning's  work  on  Homer  ;  for,  like  Scott,  he 
was  always  an  early  riser,  and  by  that  excellent  habit  he  gained  some  hours  each 
day.  That  Bryant,  Bayard  Taylor,  and  Longfellow  should  have,  during  the  past 
decade,  simultaneously  appeared  as  translators  of  Homer,  Goethe,  and  Dante,  and 
that  their  work  should  compare  favorably  with  any  previous  renderings  into  English 
of  "  Faust,"  the  "  Divina  Commedia,"  and  of  the  "  Iliad"  and  "  Odyssey,"  is 
certainly  a  stiiking  illustration  of  advancing  literary  culture  in  the  New  "World. 

In  1873  Mr.  Bryant's  name  appeared  as  the  editor  of  "  Picturesque  America," 
a  liandsome  illustrated  quarto  published  by  the  Appletons  ;  and  the  latest  prose 
work  with  which  ho  was  associated  is  a  "  History  of  the  United  States,"  now  in 
course  of  publication  by  the  Scribners,  the  second  volume  having  been  completed 
shortly  before  Mr.  Bryant's  death,  the  residue  of  the  work  remtuning  in  the  hands 
of  its  associate  author,  Sidney  Howard  Gay. 

To  the  readers  of  this  memoir  a  topic  of  especial  interest  will  be  Mr.  Bryant's  con- 
nection with  the  volume  which  incloses  it — "  The  Library  of  Poetry  and  Song. "  TIds 
began  in  1870,  with  the  origination  of  the  book  in  its  octavo  form,  and  continued 
with  constant  interest,  through  the  reconstruction  and  enlargement  of  tJie  work  in 
ifei  more  elaborate  quarto  form  until  its  completion  in  1878.  His  own  words  best 
show  how  it  happened  that  Mr.  Bryant  became  the  sponsor  of  this  book,  which  in 
its  various  editions  has  already  taken  his  name  into  nearly  a  hundred  thousand 
American  homes.     "  At  the  request  of  the  publishers,"  he  says,  "  I  undertook  to 

*  Of  Mr.  Bryant's  translations  of  the  "Iliad"  and  the  "  Odyssey"  the  Atheiueum 
remarks :  '■  These  translations  are  with  Mr.  Bryimt,  as  with  Lord  Derty,  the  work  of  the 
ripened  scholarship  and  honorable  leisure  of  age,  and  the  impulse  is  natural  to  compare  the 
products  of  the  two  minds.  Mr.  Bryant's  translations  seem  less  laboriously  rounded  and 
ornate,  but  perhaps  even  more  forceful  and  vigorous,  than  Lord  Derby's  ;"  while  the  Lon- 
don Times  expresses  the  judgment  that  "  ills  performance  fell  flat  on  the  ears  of  an  educated 
audience,  after  the  efiorls  of  Lord  Derby  and  others  in  the  same  direction." 
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write  an  Introduction  to  the  present  work,  and  in  pursuance  of  this  design  I  find 
tiiat  I  have  come  into  a  somewhat  closer  personal  relatioa  with  the  book.  In  its 
progress'it  has  passed  entirely  under  my  revision.  ...  I  have,  as  requested, 
exercised  a  free  hand  both  in  excluding  and  in  adding  matter  according  to  my  judg- 
ment of  what  was  best  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  the  enterprise."  Every  poem 
took  its  place  after  passing  under  his  clear  eye.  Many  were  dropped  out  by  him  ; 
raore  were  suggested,  found,  often  copied  out  hy  him  for  addition.  In  the  little 
notes  accompanying  his  frequent  forwarding  of  matter  to  the  publishers,  he  casually 
included  many  interesting  points  and  hints  of  criticism  or  opinion  :  "  I  send  also 
some  extracts  from  an  American  poet  who  is  one  of  our  best — Richard  H.  Dana." 
"  I  would  request  that  more  of  the  poems  of  Jones  Very  bo  inserted.  I  think  them 
quite  remarkable."  "  Do  not,  I  pray  you,  forget  Thomson's  '  Castle  of  Indolence,' 
the  first  canto  of  which  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  things  in  the  language,  and 
altogether  free  from  the  faults  of  style  which  deform  his  blank  verse."  "The 
lines  are  pretty  enough,  though  there  is  a  had  rhyme — toes  and  clothes  ;  but  I 
have  seen  a  similar  one  in  Dryden — clothes  pronounced  as  does — and  I  think  I  have 
seen  the  same  thing  in  Whittier. ' ' 

He  was  not  a  man  given  to  bumoi-ous  turns,  yet  he  was  not  deficient  in  tlie  sense 
of  the  comical.  In  forwarding  some  correction  for  an  indexed  name,  he  writes  : 
"  It  is  difficult  always  to  get  the  names  of  authors  right.  Please  read  the  inclosed, 
and  see  that  Mrs.  be  not  put  into  a  pair  of  breeches." 

In  specifying  some  additional  poems  of  Stedman's  for  insertion,  he  says  :  "  I 
think  '  Alectrj'on '  a  very  beautiful  poem.  It  is  rather  long.  .  .  .  '  The 
Old  Admiral  '  should  go  in — under  the  head  of  '  Patriotism '  I  think  ;  or,  better, 
under  that  of  '  Personal.'  '  The  Door  Step  '  is  a  poem  of  '  Love  ;'  but  it  is 
pretty  enough  for  anywhere,"  etc,  "  I  do  not  exactly  like  the  poem  '  To  a  Girl 
in  her  Thirteenth  Year, '  on  account  of  the  bad  rhymes  ;  nor  am  I  quite  pleased 
with  Praed's  '  I  remember,  I  remember,'  printed  just  after  Hood's — it  seems  to 
me  a  little  flippant,  which  is  Praed's  fault."  The  scrupulous  care  which  Mr. 
Bryant  exercised  in  keeping  the  compilation  clean  and  pure  was  exemplified  in  his 
habitual  name  for  it  in  eori'cspondence  and  conversation — "The  Family  Book;" 
"The  Family  Library."  He  writes:  "I  have  made  more  aiiggestiona  for  the 
omission  of  poems  in  the  humorous  department  than  in  any  other  ;  several  of  them 
being  deficient  in  the  requisite  literary  merit.  As  to  the  convivial  poems,  the  moro 
I  thmk  of  it  the  more  I  am  inclined  to  advise  their  total  omission." 

When  the  book  appeared  in  18?0,  it  met  with  an  instant  and  remarkable  popular 
welcome,  selbng  more  than  twenty  thousand  copies  during  the  first  six  months, 
ivhich,  for  a  book  costing  five  dollars  in  its  least  expensive  style,  was  certainly  un- 
usual In  1876  it  was  determined  to  give  the  work  a  thorough  revision,  although 
it  had  been  from  time  to  time  benefitii^  by  the  amendmenfe  sent  by  Mr, 
Bryant  or  suggested  by  use.  Mr.  Bryant  took  a  keen  interest  in  this  enlarge- 
ment and  reconstruction,  and,  as  stated  in  the  Publisher's  Preface  to  tlie  quarto 
edition,  it  "  entailed  upon  him  much  labor,  m  conscientious  and  thorough  revi- 
sion of  all  the  material — '■anceling,  inserting,  suggrsting,   oven  copying  out  with 
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his  own  hand  many  poems  not  attainable  save  from  his  privito  library  ;  in  short, 
giving  the  work  not  only  the  sanction  of  his  widely  honored  name,  tut  also  the  gen- 
uine influence  of  his  fine  poetic  sense,  his  unquestioned  laste,  his  broad  aad  schol- 
arly acquaintance  with  literature."  Both  the  octavo  and  the  quarto  editions  now 
contain  his  much-admired  Introduction,  in  the  form  of  an  essay  on  '  The  Poets  and 
Poetry  of  the  Enghsh  Language."  Of  this,  Edmund  flaience  fetedman,  in  an 
admirable  paper  on  Bryant  as  "  Tlie  Man  of  Letter'!,"  contributed  to  The  Evening 
Post  since  the  poet's  death,  says  :  "  This  is  a  model  tf  expressive  English  prose,  as 
simple  as  that  of  the  Spectator  essayists  and  far  more  to  the  furpose  Like  al!  his 
productions  it  ends  when  the  writtrN  proper  worL  is  done  The  e''saj,  it  may  be 
idded,  contains  m  succinct  language  the  poet's  own  siows  of  the  scope  ind  method 
of  -ong,  a  reflection  of  the  instinct  governing  his  entire  poetical  career   ' 

Brjauts  prose  has  always  received  high  commendation  A  little  collection  of 
extracts  from  his  writings  hi^  been  compiled  for  use  m  Pthools,  as  a  model  of  style. 
The  secret  of  it,  so  far  as  genius  can  communicate  its  secrets,  may  be  found  in  a 
1  ttei  addressed  by  Mr  Bryant  to  ont,  if  the  eJitois  of  the  Christian  Intelligencer, 
ill  leply  to  some  questions,  and  pubhslied  m  the  istiie  of  that  journal,  July  llth, 
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"  It  seems  to  me  that  in  style  we  o  iijlit  Jnsl  and  above  all  tilings,  to  aim  at  clearness  of 
expression.  An  obsem^  style  is,  of  i  oiii  '.e  i  Tiad  style.  In  writing  we  should  always  con- 
sider not  only  whetlier  we  have  expressed  the  tliought  in  a  mannei'  whieli  meets  our  own 
comprehension,  but  whether  it  will  be  understood  by  readers  in  genera!. 

"  The  quaJity  of  style  next  in  importance  is  attractiveness.  It  should  Invite  anfl  agree- 
ably detain  the  reader.  To  acquire  such  a  style,  I  know  of  no  other  way  than  to  contem- 
plate good  models  and  consider  the  observations  of  able  critics.  The  Latin  and  Greek 
classics  of  which  you  speak  are  ccrtamiy  important  helps  in  foi-ming  a  taste  in  respect  to 
style,  but  to  attain  a  good  English  style  something  more  is  necessary— the  diligent  study  of 
good  English  authors.  I  would  recur  for  this  purpose  to  tie  elder  worthies  of  our  literature 
—to  such  writers  as  Jeremy  Taylor  and  Barrow  and  Thomas  FiOer— whose  works  are  per- 
fect treasures  of  the  riches  of  our  language.  Many  modern  wiiters  have  great  excellences 
of  style,  but  few  are  without  some  deficiency.  ..... 

"  I  have  hut  one  more  counsel  to  give  in  regard  to  tJie  formation  of  a  style  in  composition, 
and  that  is  to  read  the  poets— the  nobler  and  grander  ones  of  our  language.  In  tliis  way 
warmth  and  energy  is  communicated  to  the  diction  and  a  musical  flow  to  the  sentences. 

"  I  have  here  treated  the  subject  very  briefly  and  meagrely,  but  I  have  given  you  my  own 
method  and  the  rules  by  which  I  have  been  guided  through  many  years  mostly  passed  in 
literary  labors  and  studies." 

Quite  recently  the  writer  has  seen  a  document  which,  in  these  days  of  international 
copyright  agitation,  is  of  some  interest.  It  runs  thus  :  "  The  British  and  Ammcan 
Copyright  League  is  an  association  having  for  its  object  the  passage  of  an  International 
Copyright  Law  in  America  and  in  England,  and  in  favor  of  such  other  countries  as 
are  willing  to  reciprocate,  which  shall  secure  to  authors  the  same  control  over  their 
own  productions  as  is  accorded  to  inventors,  who,  if  they  so  elect,  can  patent  their  in- 
ventions ill  all  the  countries  of  Europe,     This  is  the  firat  organized  attempt  that  has 
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befiii  ixiaiJe  ttt  bring  about  this  very  desirable  result.  As  a  preliminary  step,  it  is 
proposed  to  get  the  approval  of  those  immediately  interested,  and  your  signature  to 
the  inclosed  circular  is  therefore  respectfully  requested. "  This  is  signed  "  Wm.  C. 
Bryant,  Secretary  of  the  British  and  American  Copyright  Let^iie."  The  "  inclosed 
circular"  is  a  brief  declaration  of  approval  of  the  efforts  of  the  League  to  secure  the 
passage  of  an  international  copyright  law,  and  bears  the  signatures  of  Bryant,  Long- 
fellow, Emerson,  Whittier,  Garrison,  Beechor,  Holmes,  Mi's.  Stowe,  Miss  Alcott, 
Prof.  Ditna,  Howella,  Aldilch,  and  other  well-known  authors.  This  excellent  he- 
ginning  was  made  in  1873,  but  for  some  reason  was  not  poshed  to  any  practical 
outcome.  It  was,  however,  one  of  the  signs  of  the  change  now  becoming  manifest. 
On  Mr.  Bryant's  eightieth  birthday  he  received  a,  congratulatory  letter  with  its 
thousands  of  signatures,  sent  from  every  State  and  Territory  of  his  native  land,  fol- 
lowed soon  after  by  the  presentation,  in  Chickoring  Hall,  New  York,  in  the  presence 
of  ii  large  and  appreciative  audience,  of  a  superb  silver  vase,  the  gift  of  many  hundred 
admirers  in  various  portions  of  the  country.  This  exquisite  and  valuable  specimen 
of  American  silver  work  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art.  Standing  before  it,  the  spectator  may  fitly  i-ecall  those  noble  lines  of  Keats 
upon  a  Grecian  urn  : 

"  When  o!d  £|ge  shall  this  generation  waste 
Thou  sLalt  remain,  in  midst  of  other  woe 
Than  ours,  a  friend  to  men  :  to  whom  Uiou  sayest, 
'  Beauty  is  truth,  truth  heanty ;  that  is  all 
Ye  know  on  earth,  and  all  ye  need  to  know.'  " 

A  few  months  later,  the  venerable  poet  presented  to  the  citizens  of  Roslyn  a  now 
hall  and  public  reading-room,  having  previously  given  one  to  his  native  town.  It 
was  the  wish  of  his  fellow -citizens  that  the  handsome  liall  should  be  named  in  honor 
of  Mr.  Bryant  ;  but  as  lie  proposed  that  it  should  be  known  simply  as  "  The  Hall," 
that  title  was  bestowed  upon  it  by  popular  acclamation. 

The  "  Centennial  Ode,"  written  by  Bryant  for  the  opening  of  the  Internationa! 
Exposition  at  Philadelphia,  is  worthy  of  tlie  great  fame  of  its  author.  Another  of 
his  recent  compositions,  and  one  of  hia  noblest,  elicited  from  a  prominent  foreigii 
journal  the  following  mention  :  "  The  venerable  American  poet,  who  was  born  be- 
fore Keats,  and  who  has  seen  so  many  tides  of  influence  sweep  over  the  literature  of 
his  own  country  and  of  England,  presents  us  here  with  a  short  but  very  noble  and 
characteristic  poem,  which  carries  a  singular  weight  with  it  as  embodying  the  reflec- 
tion of  a  very  old  man  of  genius  on  the  mutability  of  all  things,  and  the  hurrying 
tide  of  years  that  cover  the  past  as  with  a  flood  of  waters.  In  a  vein  that  reminds 
us  of  '  Thanatopsis, '  the  grand  symphonic  blank  verse  of  which  was  published  no 
less  than  sixty-one  years  ago,  Mr.  Bryant  reviews  the  mortal  life  of  man  as  the  ridge 
of  a  wave  ever  hurrying  to  oblivion  the  forms  (hat  appear  on  its  surface  for  a  mo- 
ment." In  this  worthy  companion  to  "  Thanatopsis, "  written  in  his  eighty-second 
year,  the  poet  strikes  the  old  famihar  key-note  that  he  took  so  successfully  in  his 
greatest  poem  in  1812,  in  "  The  Ages"  in  1821,  and  again  in  "  Among  the  Trees" 
in  1874.     It  originally  appeared  in  Scribner's  Magazine,  and  was  subsequently  pub- 
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lished  by  the  Putnams  aa  a  holiday  gift-booJc  in  beautiful  form,  artistically  illustrated 
by  Linton,  the  famous  engraver,  from  his  own  designs.  It  is  entitled  "  The  Flot'd 
of  Years." 

"  A  Mighty  Hand,  from  an  exhaustless  urn, 

Pours  forth  the  never  ending  Flood  of  Years 

Among  the  nations.     How  the  rushing  waves 

Bear  all  before  them  !    On  their  foremost  edge, 

And  there  alone,  Is  Life  ;  the  Present  there 

Tosses  and  foams  and  fills  the  air  witli  roar 

Of  mingled  noises.    There  are  they  who  toil. 

And  they  who  strive,  and  they  who  feaet,  and  they 

Who  hurry  to  and  fro.     The  sturdy  hind — 

Woodman  and  delver  with  the  spade — are  there, 

And  busy  artisan  heside  hla  bench. 

And  paUid  student  with  his  written  toU. 

A  moment  on  the  mounting  billow  seen — 

The  flood  sweeps  over  them  and  tliey  are  gone. 

There  groups  of  revelers,  whose  brows  are  twined 

With  roses,  ride  the  topmost  swell  awhile. 

And  as  they  raise  their  flowing  cups  to  touch 

The  clinking  brim  to  brim,  are  whirled  beneath 

The  waves  and  disappear.     I  hear  the  jar 

Of  beaten  di-ums,  and  thunders  that  break  forth 

From  cannon,  where  the  advanoins  billow  sends 

Up  to  the  sight  long  flies  of  armed  men, 

That  hurry  to  the  charge  through  Hame  and  smoke. 

The  torrent  bears  them  under,  whelmed  and  hid. 

Slayer  and  slain,  in  heaps  of  bloody  foam. 

Down  go  the  steed  and  rider  ;  the  plumed  cliief 

Sinks  with  his  followers  ;  the  head  that  wears 

The  imperial  diadem  goes  down  beside 

The  felon's  with  cropped  ear  and  branded  clieek. 

A  funeral  train— the  torrent  sweeps  away 

Bearers  and  bier  and  mourners.    By  the  bed 

Of  one  who  dies  men  gather  sorrowing. 

And  women  weep  aloud  ;  the  flood  rolls  on  ; 

The  wail  is  stifled,  and  the  sobbing  group 

Borne  under.    Hark  to  that  shrill  sudden  sliout^ 

The  cry  of  an  applauding  multitude 

Swayed  by  some  loud-tongued  orator  who  wields 

The  living  moss,  as  if  he  were  its  soul. 

The  waters  choke  the  shout  and  all  is  still. 

Lo,  next,  a  kneeling  crowd  and  one  who  spreads 

The  hands  in  prayer  ;  the  engulfing  wave  o'ertakes 

And  swallows  them  and  him.    A  sculptor  wields 

The  chisel,  and  the  stricken  marble  grows 

To  beauty ;  at  his  easel,  eager-eyed, 

A  painter  stands,  and  sunshine,  at  his  touch, 

Gatlieis  upon  the  canvas,  and  life  glows  ; 

A  poet,  as  he  paces  to  and  fro. 

Murmurs  his  sounding  hue.    Awhile  they  ride 
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The  advancing  billow,  till  its  tossing  crest 

Strikes  Uiem  and  flings  ttem  under  while  tlieir  tasks 

Are  yet  unfinisJied.    See  a  mother  smile 

On  lier  young  babe  that  smiles  to  her  again — 

The  torrent  wrests  it  from  her  aims  ;  she  shrieks. 

And  weeps,  and  midst  her  teara  is  carried  down. 

A  beam  like  that  ot  moonlight  turns  the  spray 

To  glistening  pearls  ;  two  loTera,  hand  iu  hand, 

Eise  on  the  billowy  swell  and  foodly  look 

Into  eacli  otlier's  eyes.    The  rushing  flood 

Flings  them  apart ;  the  youth  goes  down  ;  the  maid, 

With  hands  outstretched  in  vaia  and  streaming  eyes. 

Waits  for  the  next  high  wave  to  follow  him. 

An  aged  man  succeeds  ;  his  beuding  form 

Sinks  slowly ;  mingling  with  the  sullen  stream 

Gleam  the  white  locks  and  then  are  seen  no  more. 

Lo,  wider  grows  Ihe  stream  ;  a  sea-like  flood 
Saps  earth's  walled  cities  ;  massive  palaces 
Crumble  before  it ;  fortrewes  and  towers 
Dissolve  in  the  swift  watei-e  :  populous  realms. 
Swept  by  the  torrent,  see  their  ancient  tribes 
Engulfed  and  lost,  their  very  languages 
Stifled  and  never  to  be  uttered  more. 

I  pause  and  turn  ray  eyes,  and,  looking  back. 
Where  that  tumultuous  flood  has  passed,  I  see 
The  silent  Ocean  of  the  Past,  a  waste 
Of  waters  weltering  over  graves,  its  shores 
Strewn  with  the  wreck  of  fleets,  where  mast  and  hull 
Drop  away  piecemeal ;  battlemented  walls 
Frown  idly,  green  with  moss,  and  temples  stand 
Unroofed,  forsaken  by  the  worshipers. 
There  lie  memorial  stones,  whence  time  lias  gnawed 
Tiie  graven  legends,  thrones  of  lungs  o'erturned. 
The  broken  altars  of  forgotten  gods, 
Foundations  of  old  cities  and  long  streets 
Where  never  fall  of  human  foot  is  heai'd 
Upon  (he  desolate  pavement.    I  behold 
Dim  glimmerings  of  lost  jewels  far  within 
The  sleeping  waters,  difflnond,  sardonyx, 
Euby  and  topaz,  peaii  and  clirysolite, 
Once  glittering  at  the  banquet  on  fah  brows    , 
That  long  ago  were  dust ;  and  all  around. 
Strewn  on  the  waters  of  that  sUent  sea. 
Are  withering  bridal  wreaths,  and  glossy  locks 
Shorn  from  fair  brows  by  loving  hands,  and  scrolls 
O'erwritten— haply  with  fond  words  of  love 
And  vows  of  friendship — and  fair  pages  flung 
Fresh  from  tlie  printer's  engine.     There  they  lie 
A  moment  and  then  sink  away  from  siglit. 

I  loolc,  and  fhe  quick  tears  are  in  my  eyes, 
For  I  behold,  in  every  one  of  these, 
A  blighted  hope,  a  separate  history 
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Of  himian  sorrow,  telling  of  dear  ties 

Suddenly  broken,  dreams  of  liappiness 

Dissolved  in  air,  and  happy  days,  too  brief, 

Tliat  sorrowfully  ended,  and  I  think 

How  painfully  must  the  poor  heart  have  beat 

In  bosoms  witliout  number,  bb  the  blow 

Was  struck  that  slew  their  liope  or  broke  their  peace. 

Sadly  I  turn,  and  look  before,  whera  yet 
The  Flood  must  pass,  and  I  behold  a  mist 
Where  swarm,  dissolving  forma,  the  brood  of  Hope, 
Divinely  fair,  tliat  rest  on  banks  of  flowers 
Or  wander  among  rainbows,  fading  soon 
And  reappeaiing,  haply  giving  place 
To  shapes  of  grisly  aspect,  sucli  as  Fear 
Moulds  from  the  idle  air ;  where  sei-pents  lift 
The  head  to  strike,  and  skeletons  stretch  foilh. 
The  bony  arm  in  menace.    Further  on 
A  belt  of  darkness  seems  to  bar  tie  way, 
Long,  low  and  distant,  where  tlie  Life  that  Is 
Touches  the  Life  to  come.    The  Flood  of  Years 
Rolls  toward  it,  nearer  and  nearer.    It  must  pass 
That  dismal  barrier.    What  is  there  beyond  ? 
Hear  what  the  wise  and  good  have  said     Beyond 
That  belt  of  darkness  still  the  years  roll  on 
More  gently,  but  with  not  less  mighty  sweep. 
Tliey  gatlier  up  again  and  softly  bear 
All  the  sweet  lives  that  late  were  overwhelmed 
And  lost  to  sight — all  that  in  them  was  good. 
Noble,  and  tndy  great  and  worthy  of  love — 
The  lives  of  infants  and  ingenuous  youths, 
Sages  and  samtly  women  who  have  made 
Their  households  happy— all  are  r^sed  and  borne 
By  that  great  current  on  its  onward  sweep, 
Wandering  and  rippling  with  caressing  waves 
Around  green  islands,  fragrant  wiUi  the  breath 
Of  flowers  that  never  wither.    So  they  pass, 
From  stage  to  stage,  along  the  shining  course 
Of  that  lair  river  broadening  like  a  sea. 
As  its  smooth  eddies  curl  along  llieir  way. 
They  bring  old  friends  together ;  hands  are  clasped 
In  joy  uuspealtable  ;  the  mother's  arms 
Again  are  folded  round  tJie  child  she  loved 
And  lost.    Old  sorrows  are  forgotten  now, 
Or  but  remembered  to  make  sweet  the  hour 
That  overpays  them  ;  wounded  hearts  that  bled 
Or  broke  are  healed  forever.    In  the  room 
Of  this  grief -shadowed  Present  there  shall  be 
A  Present  in  whose  reign  no  grief  shall  gnaw 
The  heart,  and  never  shall  a  tender  tie 
Be  broken — in  whose  reign  the  eternal  Change 
Tiiat  waits  on  growth  and  action  sliall  proceed 
With  everlasting  Concord  hand  in  hand." 
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A  gentlemaji  who  had  been  recently  bereaved  was  so  struck  by  the  unquestioning 
faith  in  immortality  expressed  in  the  concluding  lines  of  thie  poem  that  he  wrote  to 
the  poet,  asking  if  they  represented  his  own  belief.  Mr.  Bryant  answered  him  in 
the  following  note,  dated  Cummington,  August  10th,  1876  :  "  Certainly  I  believe 
all  that  is  said  ia  the  lines  you  have  quoted.  If  I  had  not,  I  could  not  have  written 
them.  I  believe  in  the  everlasting  life  of  the  soul  ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  immor- 
tality would  be  but  an  imperfect  gift  witlioiit  the  recognition  in  the  life  to  come  of 
those  who  are  dear  to  us  here," 


If  the  harmony  of  the  poet's  career  was  sustained  in  his  writings  and  his  love  of 
art  t  WIS  f  rtl  er  nanifested  in  the  taste  and  affection  which  governed  him  in  the 
select  on  of  h  s  homes.  Like  the  historian  Prescott,  Bryant  had  tliree  residences — 
a  tiw  1  o  se  and  two  country  homes.  One  of  these  is  near  the  picturesque  village 
of  Ro  Ivn  Lon^  bland,  and  commands  a  view  which  in  its  varied  aspect  takes  in  a 
gled  scene  of  outspreading  land  and  water.  The  mansion,  embosomed  in  trees 
a  d  V  nes  an  aiple  dwelling-place  situated  at  the  top  of  tlie  Mils,  was  built  by 
R  chard  K  rk  n  1781.  Mr.  Bvyant,  who  was  ever  mindful  of  the  injunction 
gven  }y  tie  lying  Scotch  laird  to  his  son,  "Be  aye  sticking  in  a  tree,  Jock; 
t  V  11  be  grow  ng  while  ye  are  keeping,"  alternated  recreations  of  tree  planting 
a  d  f  un  ng  and  other  rural  occupations  with  his  literary  labor.  Not  extensive, 
b  t  e  c  llent  n  v  de  and  judicious  selections,  was  his  library  of  several  thousand 
1  mes  The  poet's  Itnowledge  of  ancient  and  living  languages  enabled  him  to 
add  w  tl  ad  antage  to  his  collection  of  books  the  works  of  the  best  French,  Gor- 
man Itdl  an  and  Spanish  authors.  Among  bis  poems  may  bo  found  admirable 
tnn  lat  on  from  these  various  languages  as  well  as  from  the  Greek  and  Latin. 

Tl  e  poet  s  country-seat  at  Roslyn,  called  "  Cedarmere,"  has  been  the  resort  of 
nany  d  st  gu  sh  1  men  of  art  and  literature,  of  travelers  and  statesmen,  gone 
tl  ther  to  I  ay  the  r  i-espects  to  the  sage,  philosopher,  and  author,  lliey  were  always 
veloou  e  1  a  d  enjoyed  the  purity  of  taste  and  simplicity  of  manner  which  presided 
over  the  nans  on  Here  the  venerable  host  continued  to  the  last  to  enjoy  the  society 
of  his  friends ,  and  here  much  of  his  best  literary  work  has  been  done  since  his 
purchase  of  the  place  in  1845.  He  was  accustomed  to  spend  most  of  the  time  there 
from  May  to  the  end  of  November  of  each  year,  excepting  the  mouths  of  August 
and  September,  which  were  given  to  the  old  Homestead  at  Cummington,  Mass. 

Cedarmere  is  an  extensive  estate,  and  rich  in  a  great  variety  of  trees.  As  I  was 
walking  on  a  sunny  October  afternoon  with  the  poet  through  his  loved  domain,  he 
pointed  out  a  Spanish  chestnut-tree  laden  with  fruit,  and,  springing  lithely  on  a 
fence  despite  his  seventy-six  summers,  caught  an  open  burr  hanging  from  one  of 
the  lower  branches,  opened  it,  and,  jumping  down  with  the  agility  of  a  youth, 
handed  to  hia  city  guest  the  contents,  consisting  of  two  as  lai^e  chestnuts  as  I  ever 
saw  in  Spain.  The  Madeira  and  Pecan  nats  were  also  saceessfuUy  cultivated  by 
him  at  Cedarmere.  I>uring  another  walk,  Mr.  Bryant  gave  a  jump  and  caught  the 
branch  of  a  tree  with  his  hands,  and,  after  swinging  backward  and  forward  several 
times  with  his  feet  raised,  he  swung  himself  over  a  fence  without  touching  it. 
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About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  mansion,  he  pointed  out  a  black- wabut  tree, 
ivhich  was  planted  by  Adam  Smith,  and  first  made  its  appearance  above  ground  in 
1713.  It  had  attained  a  girth  of  twentj-five  feet  and  an  immense  breadth  of 
branches.  It  was  the  comfortable  home  of  a  small  army  of  squirrels,  and  every  year 
strewed  the  ground  around  its  gigantic  stem  with  an  abundance  of  "  heavy  fruit." 
The  tree  is  alluded  to  in  one  of  Mr.  Bryant's  poems  : 

"  On  my  cornice  linger  the  ripe  black  grapes  ungathered  ; 
Children  fill  the  groves  with  the  echoes  of  lieir  glee. 
Gathering  tawny  chestnuts,  and  shouting  when  lieside  them 
Drops  the  heavy  fruit  of  the  tall  biack-walnut  tree. " 

Tlie  taste  displayed  by  the  poet  in  the  selection  and  adornment  of  his  residence  at 
Roslyn  was  more  than  equaled  by  the  afEection  and  veneration  which  fourteen  years 
ago  prompted  him  to  purchase  the  old  Bryant  Homestead  and  estate  at  Cnmmington, 
which  had  some  thirty  years  previous  passed  out  of  the  family  into  other  hands. 
Tlie  mansion  is  situated  among  the  Hampshire  hills,  and  is  a  spot  that  nature  has  sur- 
rounded with  scenes  calculated  to  awaken  the  early  dreams  of  the  poet,  and  to  fill  iiia 
soul  with  purest  inspiration.  In  the  midst  of  such  scenes  the  young  singei-  received 
his  earliest  impressions,  and  descriptive  of  them  he  has  embodied  some  of  his  most 
cherished  and  home -endearing  poetry.  To  a  ftieud  who  requested  information 
about  the  home  of  his  boyhood,  Mr.  Bryant  in  1872  wrote  as  follows  : 

"  I  am  afraid  tliat  I  can  not  say  much  that  will  interest  you  or  any  body  else.  A  hundred 
years  since  this  broad  highland  region  lying  between  the  Housatonic  and  the  Connecticut 
was  principally  forest,  and  bore  the  name  of  Pontoosuc.  In  a  few  planes  settlers  had  denied 
away  woodlands  and  cultivated  the  cleared  spots.  Bears,  catamounts,  and  deer  were  not 
uncommon  iiere.  Wolves  were  sometimes  seen,  and  Uie  woods  were  dense  and  dark,  with- 
out any  natural  openings  or  meadows.  My  grandfather  on  the  mother's  side  came  up  from 
Plynioulh  County,  in  Masachusetts,  when  a  young  man,  in  the  year  1773,  and  chose  a  farm 
on  a  commanduig  site  overlooking  an  extensive  prospect,  cut  down  the  trees  on  a  part  of  if, 
and  built  a  house  of  square  logs  with  a  chimney  as  lat^  as  some  kitchens,  within  which  I 
remember  to  have  sat  on  a  bench  in  my  childhood.  Atout  ten  yearsafterward  he  purchased, 
of  an  original  settler,  the  contiguous  farm,  now  called  the  Bryant  Homestead,  and  having 
built  beside  a  little  brook,  not  very  far  from  a  spring  from  which  water  was  to  be  drawn  in 
pipes,  the  house  which  is  now  mine,  he  removed  to  it  with  his  family.  The  soil  of  tliis 
region  wafl  then  exceedingly  fertile,  alLtlie  settlers  prospered,  and  my  grandfather  among  tlie 
rest.  My  father,  a  physician  and  sui^eon,  married  his  daughter,  and  after  a  while  came  to 
live  with  him  on  the  homestead.  He  made  some  enlargements  of  the  house,  io  one 
part  of  wliidi  he  had  liis  office,  and  in  this,  during  my  boyhood,  were  generally  two  or 
lliree  students  of  medicine,  who  sometimes  accompanied  my  father  in  his  visits  to  his 
patients,  always  on  horseback,  which  was  tlte  mode  of  traveling  at  that  time.  To 
this  place  my  father  brought  me  in  my  early  childhood,  and  I  have  scarce  an  early  recol- 
lection which  does  not  relate  to  it. 

"  On  the  farm  beside  the  little  brook,  and  at  a  short  distance  from  the  house,  stood  tl:e 
district  school-house,  of  which  nothing  now  remains  but  a  little  hollow  where  was  once  a 
cellar.  Here  I  received  my  earliest  lessons  in  learning,  except  such  aswere  given  me  by  my 
mother,  and  here,  when  len  years  old,  I  declaimed  a  copy  of  verses  composed  by  me  as  a 
description  of  a  district  school.     The  little  Ijrook  wliicli  luus  by  the  house,  on  the  site  of  the 
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old  district  school-house,  was  in  after-years  made  the  subject  of  a  little  poem,  entitled  '  The 
Eivulet.'  To  the  south  of  tho  house  is  a  wood  of  tall  trees  clothing  a  declivity,  ami  touch- 
ing with  its  outermcst  boughs  the  grass  of  a  moist  meadow  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  which 
suggested  the  poem  entitled  '  An  Inscription  for  the  Entrance  to  a  Wood. ' 

"  In  the  year  1835  the  place  passed  out  of  the  family  ;  and  at  the  end  of  Uiirty  years  I  re- 
purcliHBed  it,  and  made  various  repairs  of  the  house  and  additions  to  its  size.  A  part  of  the 
huilding  which  my  father  had  added,  and  which  contained  his  office,  had,  in  Uie  mean  time, 
heen  detached  from  it,  and  moved  off  down  a  sleep  liill  to  the  side  of  the  Westfield  River.  I 
supplied  its  place  by  a  new  wing  with  the  same  external  form,  though  of  less  size,  in  which 
is  now  my  library. 

"  The  site  of  tho  house  is  uncommonly  beautiful.  Before  it,  to  the  east,  the  ground  de- 
scends, first  gradually,  and  then  rapidly,  to  the  Westfield  River,  flowing  in  a  deep  and  nar- 
row valley,  from  which  is  heard,  after  a  copious  rain,  the  roar  of  its  swollen  current,  itseif 
unseen.  In  the  spring-lime,  when  the  frust-bound  waters  are  loosened  by  a  waira  ruin,  the 
roar  and  crash  are  remarkably  loud  as  the  icy  crust  of  the  stream  is  broken,  and  the  masses 
of  ice  are  iwept  along  by  the  flood  over  the  stones  with  which  tlic  bed  of  the  river  is  paved. 
Btyond  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Westfield  the  surface  of  the  country  rises  agaui  gradually, 
carrymg  the  eye  over  a  region  of  vast  exl«ut,  interspersed  with  fann-houses,  pasture- 
grounds,  and  wooded  heights,  where  on  a  showery  day  you  sometimes  see  two  or  three 
different  showers,  each  watering  its  own  separate  district ;  and  in  winter-time  two  or  three 
difEcrent  snow-storms  dimly  moving  from  place  to  place." 

'  The  soil  of  the  whole  of  this  highland  region  is  disintegrated  mica  sJate,  for  the  most 
part.  It  has  its  peculiar  growth  of  trees,  shruto,  and  wild  flowers,  diSering  considerably 
from  those  of  the  eaalem  part  of  the  State.  In  autumn,  the  woods  are  peculiarly  beautiful 
witii  their  brightness  and  variety  of  hues.  The  higher  farms  of  this  region  lie  nearly  two 
thousand  feet  above  tide-water.  Tho  air  is  pure  and  healthful ;  the  summer  temperature  is 
most  agreeable  ;  but  the  spring  is  coy  in  her  approaclies,  and  winter  often  comes  before  he 
is  bidden.  No  venomous  reptile  inhabits  any  part  of  this  region,  as  I  think  there  is  no 
ti'adition  of  a  ratllesnabe  or  copperhead  having  been  seen  here." 


Tiie  serenity  and  dignity  so  manifest  in  Bryant's  writings  were  notable  also  in  liis 
person.  The  poet  was  often  depicted  with  pencil  and  pen.  The  phrenologists  exhausted 
their  skill  upon  his  noble  head,  and  the  painters  sad  engravers  their  art  upon  his 
face.  The  former  believed  him  to  approach  the  ideal  of  Spurzheim  in  his  phreno- 
logical developments,  and  the  latter  deemed  him  to  possess  the  fine  artbtic  features 
of  Titian  and  the  Greet  poet  whom  he  translated.  It  is  a  consolation  to  iige,  when 
protected  by  a  wise  and  orderly  regulated  life,  that  its  inherent  dignity  supplies  the 
want,  if  not  the  place,  of  youth,  and  that  the  veneration  and  serenity  which  sur- 
round it  more  than  compensate  for  the  passions  which  turbulence  renders  dangerous. 
To  such  an  honored  age  as  this  Bryant  attwned  ;  calm,  cii'cumspect,  and  sedate,  he 
passed  the  perilous  portals  of  Parnassus  with  his  crown  of  laurel  untarnished  and 
unwithered  by  the  baser  breath  that  sometimes  lurks  like  a  poison  within  its  leaves. 
To  my  conception,  he  more  resembled  Dante  in  the  calm  dignity  of  his  nature, 
though  happily  not  in  the  violent  and  oppressive  aiSietion  of  his  life,  than  any  other 
poet  in  history. 

Having  passed,  by  more  than  three  winters,  what  the  Psalmist  calls  "  the  days  of 
our  years,"  and  escaped  the  "  labor  and  sorrow"  that  are  foreboded  to  the  strength 
that  attains  fourscore,   Bryant  continued  to  pcrfonii  his  daily  editorial  duties,  to 
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pursue  his  studies,  and  to  give  tlie  world  his  much  prized  utterances,  without  exhibit- 
ing any  evidences  of  physical  or  mental  decay,  although  for  a  good  part  of  half  a 
(century  he  was  under  whip  and  spur,  with  the  daily  press  forever,  as  Scott  ex- 
pressed it,  "clattering  and  thundering  at  his  heels."  On  the  evening  of  January 
31st,  1878,  he  walked  oat  on  the  wildest  night  of  the  winter,  when  a  blinding  snow- 
storm kept  many  younger  men  at  home,  to  address  a  meeting  of  the  American  Geo- 
graphical Society,  and  to  take  part  in  the  cordial  welcome  extended  to  the  Ear!  of 
DufEerin,  tbe  accomplished  Grovarnor-Gteneral  of  Canada.  When  the  president  of 
tlie  society  sent  for  a  carriage  and  urged  the  aged  poet,  at  the  close  of  the  meeting, 
to  make  use  of  it,  he  sturdily  refused,  saying  tJiat  he  preferred  to  wdk  home. 

Among  Mr,  Bryant's  lati^t  utterances  was  the  following  noble  ode,  written  for 
Washington's  last  birthday,  February  22d,  1878,  for  The  Sunday  School  Times  : 

"  Pale  is  llie  February  sky, 

And  brief  the  mid-day's  suojiy  tours  ; 
Tiie  wind-swept  forest  seems  to  sigh 
For  the  sweet  time  of  leaves  and  flowers. 

"  Yet  lias  no  moutli  a  proudei  day 

Not  even  when  llie  "^ummtr  lixda 
O'er  meddiws  m  then  fresli  ain\ 
Or  Autumn  tmts  llie  glowmg  woods 

"  For  this  dull  season  now  aa:ain 

Brings   in  lis  annual  round   tin,  morn 
When   greatest  of  tin,  '.ous  of  men 
Oui  glorious  Washington  was  boin 

"  Lo,  where   beneath  an  icy  shield 
Calmly  the  mighty  Hudson  flows  i 
By  snow-clad  fell  and  frozen  field 
Broadening  the  lordly  river  goes 

"The  wildest  storm  tint  sweeps  through  space. 
And  rends  tlie  oak  with  sudden  force 
Can  raise  no  ripple  en  his  fat 
Or  slacken  liis  majestic  course 

"  Thus,    mid  the  wreck  ot  thrones   shall  live 
IlDmarred   undimmed   our  hero  s  fame 
And  years  succeeding  years  shall  give 
Increase  of  honors  to  his  name 

Still  later  (May  15th,  1878)  Mi  Bryant  wrote  at  Roshn  the  following  character- 
istic sentiiuent  contributed  to  a  Decoration  Daj  number  of  The  Recorder. 

"  In  expressing  my  regard  for  the  memorj  of  those  who  fell  in  the  late  civil  war, 
I  can  not  omit  to  say  that,  for  one  result  of  what  they  did  and  endured — namely,  tlio 
extinction  of  slavery  in  this  great  republic-— they  desene  the  imperishable  gratitude 
of  mankind.  Their  memory  will  survive  many  thousands  of  the  generations  of 
spring  flowers  which  men  will  gather  to-day  on  their  graves.  Nay,  they  will  not  be 
forgotten  while  the  world  has  a  written,  history." 
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ihly  ran  he  on  three  n 
eels  of  weary  life  at  l! 


Mazzini  Addhess— Las 


In  accordance  with  the  expressed  wishee  of  many  personal  friends  of  the  patri- 
arch of  American  poetry,  who  was  so  recently  laid  in  his  grave  with  many  tears,  and 
also  remembering  that  posterity  lilces  details  in  regard  to  the  latest  actions  and  utter- 
ances of  eminent  men,  I  have  recorded,  to  tlie  best  of  my  recollection,  some  par- 
ticulai-s  of  his  conversation  during  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday,  May  29th,  his  last 
hours  of  consciousness.  He  was  appointed  to  deliver  an  oration  on  the  occasion  of 
unveiling  a  bronze  bust  of  Mazzini,  the  Italian  revolutionist  and  statesman,  in  the 
Central  Park.  I  met  Mr.  Bryant  in  the  Park  about  half  an  hour  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  ceremonipf,,  conversing  with  him  during  that  time,  and  again  for 
a  similar  period  after  those  ceremonials  were  concluded.  While  I  was  walking  with 
Mr.  Bryant  for  the  last  time,  he  quoted  an  aphorism  from  his  friend  SMnto-Beuve, 
that  "  To  know  another  man  well,  especially  if  he  be  a  noted  and  illnstrious  charac- 
ter, is  a  great  thing  not  to  be  despised. ' '  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  have  enjoyed 
for  nearly  or  quite  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  privilege  and  pleasare  of  Mr.  Bryant's 
acquaintance,  and  in  all  that  time  I  never  met  him  in  a  more  cheerful  and  con- 
versational mood  than  on  the  above  mentionei  afternoon  and  nevei  saw  him  e\l  j1  it 
an  equal  depth  and  tenderness  of  fi,eling  either  m  his  public  utterances  or  m  h  -, 
private  talk. 

At  the  proper  time  Mr.  Brvmt  tooL.  his  seat  on  the  platform — for  he  had  Letn 
standing  or  seated  under  the  welcome  thade  of  idjoimiig  elms — and  presently  he 
proceeded  with  the  delivery  of  the  !ait  of  a  long  sorie  of  scholarly  addresses 
delivered  in  New  York  during  the  past  thirty  yell's  As  I  gazed  on  the  maje=tic 
man,  with  his  snow-white  hair  -ml  flowing  bewd  his  small  keen  but  gentle  tluo 
eye,  his  light  but  firm  lithe  figur  standing  so  erect  and  apparently  with  undimimslied 
vigor,  enunciating  with  such  distm  tness  I  thought  f  what  Napoleon  said  of  amtl  cr 
great  singer  who,  like  our  Amenc^n  poet  reached  an  id*  ■meed  age  to  whn,h  1  t 
few  attain,  and  which  was  equtlly  true  of  Bii  ant         Beh  Id  a  man  ' 

The  delivery  of  the  oration  which  ifEords  m  st  interesting  e^iden  e  of  the  titl  a 
siasm  and  menial  energy  of  its  igi,l  ailh  r    t  i    to  bt.  tcarcd    li  w  t      hti    h 
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the  poet's  failing  powers  It  was  uttcied  with  in  unusual  diptli  ■£  fceliiiji,  and  foi 
tlie  first  time  in  his  publie  addiessts,  so  for  as  I  am  aware,  he  hesitated  anl 
showed  some  difScuIty  m  finding  hia  place  m  the  printed  slip  which  was  aprc  id 
before  him,  and  in  proceeding  with  his  lemark'i  During  the  deh^ery  ot  Ins  ^pcL  h 
he  was  but  slightly  eiposed  to  the  hot  sun,  an  umbrclk  bung  held  o\cr  hi^ 

Good  gray  hi  ad   which,  all  men.  kuew 

till  he  reached  hia  peroration,  when  he  stepped  from  under  its  shelter,  and,  looking 
up  at  tbo  bust,  delivered  with  power  and  great  emphasis,  while  exposed  to  the  sun, 
the  concluding  paragraph  of  his  address  : 

"  Image  o(  the  illustrious  champion  of  civil  and  religious  liherty,  cast  in  enduring  hronze 
to  typify  tlio  imperishable  renown,  of  thy  original  1  Remain  for  ages  yet  to  come  where  we 
place  thee,  in  this  resort  of  millions  ;  remain  till  the  day  shall  dawn — far  distant  though  it 
may  be — when  the  rights  and  duties  of  human  brotherhood  shall  be  acknowledged  by  all  the 
races  of  mankind  I" 

At  the  conclusion,  Mr,  Bryant  was  loudly  applauded,  and  resuming  his  seat  again 
on  'he  platform,  he  remained  an  interested  listener  to  the  address  in  Italian  which 
followed  his.  At  the  close  of  the  ceremonies,  and  when  the  poet  was  loft  almost 
alone  on  the  platform,  he  took  my  offered  arm  to  accompany  me  to  my  home,  say- 
ing that  he  was  perfectly  able  to  wait  there,  or  indeed  to  his  own  house  in  Sixteenth 
Street.  Before  proceeding,  I  again  proposed  that  we  should  take  a  carriage,  when 
the  poet  said,  in  a  detennined  manner,  "  I  am  not  tired,  and  prefer  to  walk," 
As  we  set  off,  I  raised  my  umhrella  to  protect  him  from  the  sun,  when  he 
said,  in  a  most  decided  tone,  "  Don't  hold  that  umbrella  up  on  my  account ;  I  like 
the  warmth  of  the  sunshine."  He  was  much  interested  in  the  fine  flock  of  sheep, 
together  with  the  shepherd  and  his  intelligent  Scotch  collie,  that  he  observed  as  wo 
passed  across  the  green. 

Mr.  Bryant  alluded  to  the  death  of  Lord  John  Eussell  the  day  before,  and  asked 
if  I  had  ever  met  him  or  heard  him  speak  in  public,  adding  :  "  For  a  states- 
man, he  devoted  a  good  deal  of  time  to  literature,  and  he  appears  to  have  been  a 
man  of  respectable  talents.  How  old  was  he  ?"  "  Eighty-six,"  "  Why,  ho  wa.s 
older  than  I  am  ;  but  I  expect  to  beat  that  and  to  live  as  long  as  my  friend  Dana, 
who  is  ninety-one."  "  Have  you  any  theory  as  to  the  canse  of  your  good  health  V 
"  Oh,  yes,"  he  answered  ;  "  it  is  all  summed  up  in  one  word — moderation.  As 
yon  know,  I  am  a  moderate  eater  and  drinker,  moderate  in  my  work,  as  well  as  in 
my  pleasnres,  and  I  believe  the  best  way  to  preserve  the  mental  and  physical  facnl- 
ties  is  to  keep  them  employed.  Don't  allow  them  to  rust,"  "  But  surely,"  I  adil- 
ed,  ' '  there  is  no  moderation  in  a  man  of  eighty-three,  after  walking  more  than  two 
miles,  monnting  eight  or  nine  piurs  of  stairs  to  his  office."  "Oh,"  he  merrily 
replied,  "  I  confess  to  the  two  or  three  miles  down-town,  but  I  do  not  often  mount 
the  stairs  ;  and  if  I  do  sometimes,  when  the  elevator  is  not  there,  I  do  not  see  that 
it  does  me  any  harm.  I  can  walk  and  work  as  well  aa  ever,  and  have  been  at  the 
office  to-day,  as  usual," 
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Some  mention  having  been  made  of  Lord  Houghton's  and  Tapper's  recent  travels 
in  this  country,  the  poet  aalted  :  "  Did  I  ever  toll  you  of  Lord  Houghton's  visit  to 
Itoslyn  a  few  years  ago  i  He  waa  accompanied  by  his  valet,  who  announced  in  my 
kitchen  that  hia  '  master  was  the  fjreatest  poet  in  England,'  when  one  of  my  ser- 
vants, not  to  be  outdone,  thereupon  said,  *  Our  man  is  tlie  greatest  poet  in  Ameri- 
ca.' "  The  use  of  the  words  "  master"  and  "  man,"  I  may  remark,  are  worthy  of 
notice,  and  appeared  to  amuse  the  poet  when  relating  tlie  incident. 

Passing  the  Halleck  statue,  Mr.  Bryant  paused  to  apeak  of  it,  of  other  statues  in 
similar  sitting  posture,  and  of  Halleck  himself  and  his  genius,  for  several  minutes. 

Still  continuing  to  lean  on  my  arm,  he  asked  my  little  daughter,  whose  band  he 
had  held  and  continued  to  hold  during  our  walk,  if  she  knew  the  names  of  the  roh- 
bins  and  sparrows  that  attracted  his  attention,  and  also  the  names  of  some  flowering 
shrubs  that  we  passed.  Her  correct  answers  pleased  him,  and  he  then  inqubed 
if  sho  had  over  heard  some  little  verses  about  the  bobolink.  She  answered  yes, 
and  that  she  also  knew  the  poet  who  wrote  them.  This  caused  him  much  amuse- 
ment, and  he  said,  "  I  think  I  shall  have  to  write  them  out  for  you.  "  Mary,  do 
you  know  the  name  of  that  tree  with  the  pretty  blue  flowers  ?"  he  asked,  and  as 
she  did  net  know,  he  told  her  that  it  was  "  called  the  Paulovmia  imperialis — a 
hard  name  for  a  little  gir!  to  remember  ;  it  was  named  in  honor  of  a  princess,  and 
was  brought  from  Japan." 

Arriving  at  the  Morse  statue  at  the  Seventy-second  Street  gate,  we  stopped,  and 
he  said  :  "  This  recalls  to  my  mind  a  curious  circumstance.  You  remember  Laiint 
Thompson's  bust  which  the  Commissioners  refused  to  admit  in  the  Park,  on  the 
gi'ound  that  I  was  living  ?  ■  Well,  soon  after,  this  statue  of  Morse  was  placed  here, 
although  he  was  alive,  and  [laughingly]  I  i 
occasion  of  its  unveiling,  which  I  did. ' ' 
think  it  is  a  good  work  of  art,  and  the  li 
to  my  friends."  "  Which  do  you  think  j 
prefer  the  portraits  made  of  me  in  old  age. 
best  are  Inman's  and  my  friend  Durand'e, 
in  the  parlor  at  Eoslyn." 

As  we  approached  my  house,  about  four  o'clock,  Mr.  Bryant  waa  recalling  the 
scenes  of  the  previous  year  on  the  occasion  of  President  Hayes's  first  visit  to  New 
York,  and  he  was  still,  I  think,  cheerfully  conversing  on  that  subject  as  we 
walked  up  arm  in  arm,  and  all  entered  the  vestibule.  Diseng^^ng  my  arm, 
I    took    a   st«p  in  advance    to     open    the   inner    door,    and  during    those     few 


3  asked  to  deliver  the  address  o 

te  your  biBt?"     "Yea,  I 

and  satisfactory,  I  believe, 

ur  best  portrait !"     "  Unlike  Irving,  I 

Of  the  earlier  pictures,  I  presume  the 

which  you  perhaps  remember  hangs 


*  The  most  important  portraits  of  the  poet,  mentioned  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  order  in 
which  Uiey  were  painted,  are  by  Henry  Innmn  (183S) ;  Prof.  S.  F.  B.  Morse  (183(1) ;  Henry 
Peters  Gray,  S.  W.  Cheney,  Charles  Martin  (1851) ;  Charles  L.  Elliott,  A,  B.  Durand  (1854); 
Samuel  Lawrence  (1858) ;  Paul  Duggan,  C.  G.  Thompson,  A.  II.  Wenzler  (1861) ;  Thomas 
Hicks  (1863) ;  and  Charles  Fisher  (1875).  Of  these  I  have  engravings  on  steel  now  before 
me  from  Innmn's,  Maitm's,  Elliott's,  Duraud's,  and  Lawi'ence's  portraits,  as  well  as  several 
talcen  from  recent  photographs.  The  portrait  of  Mr.  Bryant  which  appew's  in  this  work  is 
engraved  from  an  admirable  photogi'apli  taken  by  Sarony. 
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seconds,  ivithoiit  the  slightest  warning  of  any  kind,  the  venerable  poet,  while 
my  baflk  was  turned,  dropped  my  daughter's  hand  and  fell  suddenly  backward 
through  the  open  outer  door,  striking  his  head  on  the  steps.  I  turned  just  in  time 
to  see  the  silvered  head  striking  the  stone,  and,  springing  to  his  side,  Laatily  raised 
him  up.  He  was  unconscious,  and  I  supposed  that  he  was  dead.  Ice-water  was 
inimediately  applied  to  his  head,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  a  neighbor's  son  and 
the  servants,  he  was  carried  into  the  parlor  and  laid  unconscious  at  full  length  on  the 
sofa.  He  soon  moved,  became  restless,  and  in  a  few  minutes  sat  up  and  drank  the 
contents  of  a  goblet  filled  with  iced  sherry,  which  partially  restored  him,  and  he 
asked,  with  a  bewildered  look,  "Where  am  I?  I  do  not  feel  at  all  welL  Oh, 
my  head  1  my  poor  head  !"  accompanying  the  words  by  raising  his  right  hand  to 
his  forehead.  After  a  little,  at  his  earnest  request,  I  accompanied  him  to  his  own 
house,  and,  leaving  him  in  charge  of  his  niece,  went  for  his  family  physician.  Dr. 
John  F,  Gray.  The  following  is  a  portion  of  the  statement  made  by  Dr.  Gray 
after  the  poet's  death  : 

"  I  sent  for  Dr.  Cainocban,  the  surgeon.  Ho  could  find  no  injury  to  the  skull,  and  there- 
fore tho'^ght  there  was  a  chance  of  recovery.  Mr.  Bryant,  during  the  first  few  days,  wouM 
get  up  and  walk  about  the  library  or  sit  in  his  favorite  chiur.  He  would  occasionally  say 
sometliing  about  diet  and  air.  When  his  daughter  arrived  from  Atlantic  City,  where  she 
had  been  for  her  health,  she  thought  her  father  recognized  her.  It  is  uncertain  how  far  iie 
recognized  her  or  any  of  his  friends.  The  family  were  hopeful  and  made  the  most  out  of 
every  sign  of  conscioueneaa  or  recognition. 

"  On  the  eighth  day  after  the  fall,  liemorrhage  took  place  in  the  brain,  resulting  in  paraly- 
sis, technically  called  hemiplegia,  and  extending  down  the  right  side  of  the  body.  After 
this  he  was  most  of  the  time  comatose.  He  ceased  to  recognize  his  friends  in  any  way,  and 
lay  much  of  the  time  asleep.  Ho  was  unablo  to  speak,  and  when  he  attempted  to  swallow 
his  food  lodged  in  his  larynx  and  choked  him.  He  was  greatly  troubled  with  phlegm,  and 
could  not  clear  his  throat.  There  was  only  that  one  attack  of  hemorrhage  of  the  brain,  and 
Uiat  was  due  to  what  is  called  traumatic  inflammation.    After  the  fourteenth  day  he  died. 

"  He  was  a  man  who  made  little  demonstration  of  affection  or  emotion,  but  he  had  a  pro- 
foundly sympathetic  feeling  for  the  life  and  mission  of  Mazzini,  and  on  the  day  when  he  de- 
livered the  address  he  exhibited  considerable  emotion.  That  and  the  walk  afterwards  cer- 
tainly exliausfod  him,  and  led  to  the  swoon.  He  overtaxed  his  strenglli  during  the  winter,  in 
attending  evening  entertainments  and  in  public  speaking.  He  had  few  intimate  acciuaint- 
ances,  and  was  so  osti'eraely  modest  in  expressing  approbation  or  liking  that  one  could 
scarcely  tell  the  extent  of  his  friendly  feeling.  Tliough  I  had  attended  him  for  many  years, 
and  often  visited  him  at  Eoslyn,  and  also  at  Iiis  old  homestead  in  Massachusetts,  I  never 
noticed  an  expression  of  more  tlian  ordinary  friendship  till  I  was  prostrated  by  sickness. 
He  made  an  impression  ordinarily  of  coldness,  but  his  poems  show  that  he  had  plenty  of 
feeling,  and  great  sympathy  for  mankind. 

"  Once  when  at  Roslyn  we  visited  the  grave  of  his  wife  in  the  village  cemetery,  and  we 
snw  the  place  by  her  side  reserved  for  him.  He  frequently  reyuested  that  his  funeral  sliould 
be  simple  and  without  ostentation.    He  lias  had  fulfilled  his  wish  to  die  in  June. 

"  Mr.  Bryant  owed  his  long  life  to  an  exceedingly  fenaoious  and  tough  constitution  and 
very  prudent  living.  I  always  found  him  an  early  riser.  Although  he  was  slight  of  body 
pad  limb,  he  Seemed  to  me  unconscious  of  fatigue,  and  he  would  walk  many  a  strongei'  man 
off  his  legs.    He  did  not  walk  rapidly,  but  seemed  as  wiiy  as  an  Indian, " 


In  April,  1867,  Mr.  Biyant  expressed  to  the  writer  f 


1  that  he 


ight  notsi 
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the  loss  of  his  mental  faculties  like  Southey,  Seott,  Wilson,  Lockhart,  and  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd,  who  all  snffered  from  softening  of  the  hrain,  and  mentioned  his  hope  that 
he  should  be  permitted  to  complete  his  translation  of  Homer  before  death  or  mental 
imbecility,  with  a  failure  of  physical  strength,  should  overtake  him.  On  another 
occasion  he  said,  "  If  I  am  worthy,  I  would  wish  for  sudden  death,  with  no  inter- 
regnum between  J  cease  to  exercise  reason  and /cease  to  exisl."  In  these  wishes  he 
was  happily  gratified,  as  well  as  in  tlie  time  of  his  bemg  laid  away  to  his  final  rest, 
as  expressed  ia  the  following  beautiful  and  characteristic  lines  to  Junb  : 


"  I  gazed  upon  the  glorious  sky, 
And  the  green  mountains  round, 
And  thought  that  when  I  came  to  lie 

At  rest  within  tlie  groimd, 
'Twere  pleasant  that  ia  flowery  June, 
When  brooks  send  up  a  cheerful  tune, 

And  groses  a  cheerful  sound, 
The  sexton's  hand,  my  grave  to  make. 
The  rich,  green  mountain  turf  should  break. 


"  A  cell  within  the  frozen  mould, 

A  coffin  borne  through  sicet, 
And  icy  clods  above  it  rolled. 

While  fierce  the  tempests  beat — 
Away  I  I  will  not  think  of  these— 
Blue  be  the  sky  and  soft  the  breeze. 

Earth  green  beneath  the  feet, 
And  be  the  damp  mould  genlly  pressed 
Into  my  narrow  place  of  rest. 

"  There,  through  the  long,  long,  summer  Iinu 

The  golden  light  should  lie. 
And  thick  young  herbs  and  groups  of  Howe 

Stand  in  their  beauty  by. 
The  oriole  should  build  and  fell 
His  love-tale  close  beside  my  cell ; 

The  idle  butferfly 
Should  rest  him  there,  and  thei-e  be  heai-d 
The  housewife  bee  and  humming- biid. 

"  And  what  if  cheerful  shouts  at  noon 

Oome,  from  the  village  sent. 

Or  song  of  maids  beneath  the  moon 

With  fairy  laughter  blent  ? 
And  what  if,  in  the  evening  light. 
Betrothed  lovera  wall!  in  sight 
■    Of  my  low  monument  ? 
I  would  the  lovely  scene  around 
Might  know  no  sadder  sight  nor  sound. 
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"1  know  that  I  no  more  should  see 

Tlie  season's  glorious  show, 
Nor  would  its  brightness  shine  for  me, 

Nor  its  wiW  music  flow  ; 
But  if,  around  my  place  of  sleep, 
The  friends  I  love  should  come  to  weep. 

They  might  not  haste  to  go. 
Soft  airs,  and  song,  and  light  and  bloom 
Should  keep  them  lingering  by  my  tomb. 


These  to  their  softened  liearts  should  bear 

The  thought  of  what  has  been. 
And  speak  of  one  who  can  not  share 

The  gladness  of  the  scene ; 
Whose  part,  in  all  the  pomp  that  fills 
The  circuit  of  tlie  summer  hills. 

Is  that  his  grave  is  gi-een  ; 
And  deeply  would  their  hearts  rejoice 
To  hear  agMn  his  living  voice." 


It  was  indeed  a  glorious  day,  and  tbe  daisies  were  dancing  and  glimmering 
over  the  fields  as  the  poet's  family,  a  few  old  friends,  and  the  villagers  saw  liim 
kid  in  his  last  resting-place  at  Roslyn,  after  a  few  words  fitly  spoken  by  his  pas- 
tor, and  beheld  his  coffin  covered  with  roses  and  other  summer  fiowers  by  a  little 
band  of  country  children,  who  gently  dropped  them  as  they  circled  round  the  poet's 
grave.  This  act  completed,  we  left  the  aged  minstrel  amid  the  melody  dearest  of 
all  to  !iim  in  life — the  music  of  the  gentle  June  breezes  murmuring  through  the 
tree-tops,  from  whence  also  came  the  songs  of  summer  birds. 

The  following,  from  the  pen  of  Paid  H.  Hayne,  of  South  Carolina,  is  one  of  the 
many  tributes  to  Mr.  Bryant's  character  and  genius,  that  have  appeared  since  the 
poet's  death,  from  the  pens  of  Curtis,  Holland,  Osgood,  Powers,  Stedman,  Stod- 
dard, Street,  Symington  (a  Scottish  singer),  and  many  others  : 


"  Lo  1  there  he  lies,  our  Patriarch  Poet,  dead  I 
The  solemn  angel  of  eternal  peace 
Has  waved  a  wand  of  mystery  o'er  his  head. 
Touched  his  strong  heart,  and  bade  his  pulses  ceas 

"Behold,  in  marble  quietude  he  liesl 

Pallid  and  cold,  divorced  from,  earthly  breath. 

With  franquil  brow,  lax  hands,  and  dreamless  eyes  ;■ 

Yet  the  closed  lips  would  seem  to  smile  at  death, 

"  Well  may  they  smile  ;  for  death,  to  such  sa  he. 
Brings  purer  freedom,  loftier  thought  and  aim  ; 
And,  in  grand  truce  with  immortality, 

Lifts  to  song's  fadeless  heaven  his  star-like  fame  !' 
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T  (lan  not  forbear  adding  to  this  expression  of  appreciative  affection  a  few  words 
from  tlie  funeral  address  uttered  by  his  pastor,  the  liev.  Dr.  Beliows,  at  the  com- 
memorative ceremony  held  in  New  York,  on  the  14th  of  June,  at  All  Souh'  Church, 
of  which  Mr.  Bryant  was  for  the  last  fifteen  years  of  Ma  life  an  active  and  honored 
member.     Dr.  Bellows  swd  : 

"  Never,  perhaps,  was  there  an  Instsnce  of  such  precocity  in  point  of  wisdom  and  matu- 
rity as  Uiat  which  marked  '  Thanatopsis,'  written  at  eighteen,  or  of  such  persistency  in 
judgment,  force.'andmelodyas  thateshibited  in  his  last  public  ode,  written  at  eighty-three, 
on  occasion  of  Wafihlngton's  last  birthday.  Between  these  two  bounds  lies  one  evea  patli, 
high,  finished,  faultless,  in  which  comes  a  succession  of  poems,  always  meditative,  always 
steeped  in  the  love  and  knowledge  of  nature,  always  pure  and  melodious,  always  stamped 
with  his  sign  manual  of  faultless  taste  and  gem-like  purity.     .     .     . 

■'  A  devoted  lover  of  religious  liberty,  he  was  au  equal  lover  of  religion  itself— not  In  any 
precise  dogmatic  form,  but  in  its  righteousness,  reverence,  and  charity.    .    .    . 

"  It  is  the  glory  of  this  man  that  his  character  outshone  even  his  great  talent  and  his  large 
fame.  Distinguished  equally  for  his  native  ^fts  and  his  consummate  culture,  his  poetic 
inspiration  and  his  exquisite  art,  he  is  honored  and  loved  l»-day  even  more  for  his  stainless 
purity  of  life,  his  unswerving  rectitude  of  will,  his  devotion  to  the  higher  interests  of  his 
race,  his  unfeigned  patriotism,  and  his  broad  humanity.    .    .    . 

' '  The  increasing  sweetness  and  beneficence  of  his  charactei',  meanwhile,  must  have  struck 
Lis  familiar  friends.  His  last  years  were  his  devoutest  and  most  humane  years.  He  became 
beneficent  as  he  grew  able  to  be  so,  and  his  hand  was  open  to  aJl  just  needs  and  to  many  un- 


No  more  appropriate  concluding  paragraph  can  be  added  to  this  memorial 
paper,  which  I  could  wish  worthier  of  the  good  and  gifted  Bryant — Integer  vilte 
xcelerisquc  puras — than  his  own  beautiful  words,  applied  to  his  contemporary  Wash- 
ington Irving.  "  If  it  were  becoming,"  said  the  poet,  "  to  address  our  departed 
friend  as  if  in  hia  immediate  presence,  I  would  say,  '  Farewell,  thou  who  hast 
entered  into  the  rest  prepared  from  the  foundation  of  the  world  for  serene  and 
gentle  spirits  like  thine.  Farewell,  happy  in  thy  life,  happy  in  thy  death,  happier 
in  the  reward  to  which  that  death  is  the  assured  passage  ;  fortunate  in  attracting  the 
admiration  of  the  world  to  thy  beautiful  writings  ;  still  more  fortunate  in  having 
written  nothing  which  did  not  tend  to  promote  tha  reign  of  magnanimous  forbear- 
ance and  generous  sympathies  among  thy  fellow-men.  The  brightness  of  that 
enduring  fame  which  thou  hast  won  on  earth  is  but  a  shadowy  symbol  of  the  glory 
to  which  thou  ait  admitted  in  the  world  beyond  the  grave.  Thy  errand  on  earth 
was  an  errand  of  peace  and  good-will  to  men,  and  thou  art  now  in  a  region  where 
hatred  and  strife  never  enter,  and  where  the  harmonious  activity  of  tJiose  who 
inhabit  it  acknowledges  no  impulse  less  noble  or  less  pure  tlian  love." 


New  YoiiK,  ,Tuly,  1878. 


Jam^s  Obant  WiLSOtf. 
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rriHE  present  enlarged  edition  of  the  "Library  of  Poetry  and  Song"  has 
-*-  been  projected  with  a  view  of  making  the  collection  more  perfect, 
both  in  the  choice  of  poems  and  the  variety  of  sources  from  which  they  are 
derived.  Within  a  very  few  years  past  several  names  of  eminence  have  been 
added  to  the  list  of  poets  in  our  language,  and  every  reader  would  expect  to 
find  samples  of  their  verse  in  an  anthology  like  this,  to  say  nothing  of  the  air 
of  freshness  which  these  would  give. 

That  the  demand  for  compilations  of  this  chai-acter  is  genuine  and  very 
general  is  siiificiently  demonstrated  by  the  appearance,  since  the  iirst  edition 
of  this  was  published,  of  Emerson's  "  Parnassus  "  and  Whittier's  "  Songs  of 
Three  Centuries."  These,  however,  do  not  seem  to  have  supplanted  Dana's 
"  Household  Book  of  Poetry,"  which  still  retains  its  popularity.  It  often  hap- 
pens that  the  same  household  contains  several  of  these  publications.  The 
present  volume,  moreover,  in  addition  to  the  fullness  of  its  material,  has  been 
got  up  with  much  expense  in  the  way  of  engraved  illustrations,  so  that  it  will 
occupy  a  place  by  itself.  Regarded  from  a  literary  point  of  view,  it  owes 
much  to  the  expert  hands  of  Mr.  Knight  and  Mr,  Piaymond,  who  have  as- 
sisted in  its  compilation  and  the  perfecting  of  its  details.  The  first  edition 
has  proved,  commercially  speaking,  one  of  the  most  successful  publications 
of  the  day ;  and  if  the  compilation  in  its  present  shape  should  meet  with 
the  same  favor,  the  Publishers,  it  seems  to  me,  can  ask  no  more. 

When  I  saw  that  Mr,  Emerson  had  omitted  to  include  any  of  his  own 
poems  in  the  collection  entitled  "  Parnassus,"  I  doubted,  for  a  while,  whether 
[1] 
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I  ought  not  to  have  practiced  the  same  resei've.  Yet  when  I  conaidei-ed  that 
the  omission  on  his  part  was  so  far  a  defect,  and  that  there  is  not  a  reader  of 
his  volume  who  woukl  not  have  heen  better  pleased  to  possess  several  of  his 
poems  along  with  the  others,  I  hecame  hetter  satisfied  with  what  I  had  done, 
and  allowed  such  of  my  poems  as  I  had  included  to  remain.  In  one  respect, 
at  least,  the  present  compilation  will  have  the  advant^e  over  Mr.  Emerson's, 
namely,  that  it  contains  several  of  the  poems  with  which  he  has  enriched  our 
literature. 

WILLIAM  CULLBN  BRYANT. 
.rui,T,  1876. 
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INTRODUCTION: 

i'Oin'S  AND  rOETRY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 


I  SUPPOSE  it  ia  not  necessary  to  give  a  reason  for  adding  another  to  the  collections 
of  tliis  nature,  already  in  print.     They  abound  in  every  kngti^e,  for  the  simple 
reason  tint  there  is  a  demand  for  them      German  literature  prolific  as  it  ii  in  verse 
1   sm     yoftlem  a    1  some  of  tl  en  c  mj  ded  1  y  dist  noUishedautho's      Ihe  parlor 
ta!  le  and  tl  e       nto    hre    le  r  ^    re  a  tool    vlu  h      1  en  o  e    s       the  ]       or  for 
il    o  1  0  *  y  ^"'1  k"     ^  ^°''  *^^*     '^*''  °    *"  ^"^  ®    P       1^  s  PI  Ij  e\^  tly     i  at  1  6 
ts 
I  1   ve  k  own  ppr  0  s  wl  o  f   nklj  s    d  tl  at  tl   y  t    1  pi  ^.     e        read 

5  t  y  in  1  pe  1  apa  tl  e  n  nh  of  tho  e  who  make  tlsalis  ii  v  llb^ete 
e  -e  fc  not  for  the  fei  of  aj  pea  g  ^  lar  But  to  tl  a  ^  uit  aa  f  manl  1 
poetry  is  really  i  del  Jit  and  a  otreal  m  t  T  nai  y  i  erhai  a  t  mo&t  t  is  not 
requia  te  that  t  eho  II  be  of  tl  e  highest  degr  s  of  mer  t  Ko  althou  1  t  be  t 
that  tl  e  1  oems  win  h  are  most  f  mo  s  a  1  n  ost  1  j,l  ly  j.  e  1  are  vo  ks  of  con 
s  teral  le  le  gth  t  be  s    1  that  the  [  leis    e  they  g  ve  s  i    any  le^re    pop  r 

t    nato  to  tl  e  e  tent  of  tl  e  r  ^  Ian      It    eems  to  n     tl  at    t  ly  [   em     of  a 

no  lente  le  ^1    or  el  e  j  ort  o  s  of  tl  e  great  r     o  kb  to      i     h  I  ref      that  i 
1  ce  tl  e  eff  ct  upon  t!  e    nmd  ani  1  eait      h  cl     nake  tl  e    1     m  of  this  k    d     i 
vr  t    g      n  e  pr  per  office  of  pot-t  y        hlhng  the  n  nd      tl  del  „!  tful  m  ages  : 


,  akenin  the  ^entle  e  not  o  3  not  ice  mplisl  e  t  on  a  h  t 
but  requ  et,  that  the  o  1  f,l  o  Id  be  d  velt  [on  nt  I  they  I 
sense  our  o  ilaealnjtdas  the     tte  iii  e  ot  on    owi     n 

s  ch  as  tl  IS  IB     ten  ltd  to  be  fur  labea  for  tl  a  purpose  po  t  on 
lish  verse  su  te  1  to  any    f  the  v    y  ng  moods  of  ta  rea  lers 
&u  1  a       k   1       f  8  fa       tly     t  <n  e.  th     ea  I 

pa  n    tb    p    t     1 1    at  re    f    n    p       I  nth  tl   t    f    n  th 
at  f  tast     and  how  t!      poet     f  m    ii  hi  li  a       n  f   1     n  d  nn     one  age  are 

id       lotl  tfb        nth     han    « wl     I    t  k    pla       n    ur  language, 

nd  tl  nt  m  nts  11  t  d  if  rent  ]  d  hill  n  e  tl  publ  approhation. 
&p  B  n  f  th  p  t  t  d  ff  nt  centun  s  p  nted  n  tl  is  w  ;  how  how  the 
t   t  e.m    f  1    m  n  tl       1 1  u     t    p    t     f  nn  edd  tt  tb      glit  and  now 


nl  rai   1  perusal 


of  tl  e  be  t  E  , 


pp  rt  mity  of  com- 
f      t  ng  the  fluetu- 


to  tl     1  ft 
tl        f  m 


tl 


t.  b  nk   h    t 

n      d    andth 

n  tl     other.     Some 

nf     dt        n 

m  re  tban       nm 

b  n      8  catches  the 

1       1    h    h 

d    f  f  11 

1     f    m  their  taste 

tl  1    n  tl      1 

Tl       C      1  J 

tl    1  s  imdeniablo 
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genius,  was  the  head,  of  a  luunerous  class  wlio  made  poetry  consist  in  fai'-l'etclied  con- 
ceits, ideas  oddly  biou^'lit  togetlier,  and  quaint  turns  of  thought.  Pope,  following  close 
upon  Dryden,  and  learning  much  from  him,  was  the  founder  of  a  school  of  longer 
duration,  wliich  found  its  models  in  Boileau  and  other  poets  of  tlie  taiga  of  Louis 
the  Fourteenth,  —  a  school  in  which  the  wit  predominated  over  tlie  poetry,  —  a  school 
marked,  by  striking  oppositions  of  thought,  frequent  happinesses  of  expression,  and  a 
carefully  balanced  modulation,  —  numbers  plsasii^  at  first,  but  in  the  end  fatiguing. 
As  this  school  degenerated  the  wit  almost  disappeared  but  there  was  so  new  infu- 
sion of  poetry  in  its  place.  When  Scott  "a  th  p  1 1  th  L  ff  /  t/  L  it  V 
strel,  and  other  poems,  which  certainly,  cold  tesartllt 

have,  carrying  the  reader  forward  with     tear  dwtl  t       thiitl 

author  never  aUows  to  subside,  a  crowd  f  mit  t  p  ea  d  oft  h  tl  rp  t 
part  of  whom  are  no  longer  read.  Wi  1  th  1  d  d  1 11  has  1  1  ool  tl 
stamp  of  his  example  is  visible  on  tlie  w  t  "%  f  11  th  p  t  f  th  ]  re  t  1 
Even  Byron  showed  himself,  in  the  th  rd  ca  t      i  CI  Id    H      Id  t    h  f 

his  disciples,  though  he  fiercely  resented  b  called  Tl  poet  d  d       t 


disilaiu  to  learn  of  Scott  in  composing  h  t       p    m  1  £ 

(/w  uind  the  Giaour,  though  be  could  n         t  11      t    y 
tediousness     In  our  day  the  style  of  writ  n      d  pted  by    m        i 
seen  refle^'ted  in  the  verses  of  their  y  te    p  - 

eftect  like  that  of  a  face  beheld  in  a  tai  1  d  rr  Th 
formed  by  their  influence  on  one  anoti  th  g  eat  t  f  tl 
indebted  for  what  they  are  to  their  pred    e..&ors       1  tl  t 

While  speaking  of  these  changes  in  th    p  1 
reader  against  the  mistake  often  made  of  est  m 
easy  process  of  comparing  him  with  an  th 
ns  great  as  the  varieties  of  beauty  in  fio*    rs 
indeed  no  author  in  any  department  of  1  te    t  re      1 
judging  of  others ;  the  true  standard  i  deal 

in  all  men's  minds.     One  delights  in  gra  tl 

inence  and  enthusiasm  on  the  surface,  an  tl       n  ro  ; 
nf  f  cling  too  deep  to  be  noisy     one  lo  mpl 

]  1  yed  or  ftmdiar  thoughts  placed  man      1  Jit    n 
(Ities  of  thoUj,ht  and  expression  with  u  II 

It  i<!  ceitain  that  eich  of  these  modes  ft  t 
mpiit  and  that  it  is  absurd  to  require  f  tl  wl  ' 
tl  at  they  should  adopt  its  cppoiite,  or  to  t  d 
cause  he  is  ii  t  of  the  same  cla««  A  U  1 
telescope  it  that  beautiful  phpuomenon  1  bl  t. 
OOP  of  a  roseate  and  the  other  oi  i  g  Id  t  t  m 
tliem  because  it  is  not  colored  hke  ito  f  11  S  m 

critics  between  tne  poet  and  inithei  a  ly  lei 

a  comparison  bstwepn  a  n\6i  and  a  mou  t 

The  compiler  of  this  collection  has  f     1 


th    Brtd 
tl      t      I 


f  Ab/ 


] 


tl   t  p    ts 


taste  Imtitlt        t       tl 

,      th  t   f        1     t  bj  th   t 

ri  t       f  I    t          11 

tl    i  1   f         ai                It 


t  k    gly 
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pvoperly  bu  callod  thu  father  of  English  poetvy,  and  ivlio  wrote  wliUu  our  laiigufigo 
was  like  tliu  lion  in  Miltiin'a  account  of  the  creation,  wlieii  rising  from  the  eiirLh  at 
the  Divine  comiaaud  and 

"  .  .  .  .  pawing  to  get  free 
Hia  hinder  piirts," — 

for  it  waa  still  closed  by  the  unassimOated  portions  of  the  French  tongue,  to  which 
in  part  is  owed  its  origin.  These  were  to  be  thrown  aside  iu  after  years.  The  versi- 
fication had  also  one  characteristic  of  French  verse  which  was  soon  after  Chaueei''s 
time  laid  aside,  —  the  mute  or  final  e  had  in  his  lines  the  value  of  a  syllable  by 
itself,  especially  when  the  next  word  began  with  a  consonant.  Eut  though  these 
pecvdiarities  somewhat  embarrass  the  reader,  he  still  finds  in  the  writings  of  the  old 
poet  a  fund  of  the  good  old  English  of  the  Saxon  fireside,  which  make-s  them  worthy 
to  be  studied  were  it  ordy  to  strengthen  our  hold  on  our  language.  He  delighted  in 
describing  natural  objects  which  still  retained  their  Saxon  names,  and  this  lie  did  witli 
great  beauty  and  sweetness.  In  the  sentiments  also  the  critics  ascribe  to  him  a  de- 
gree of  delicacy  which  one  conld  scarcely  have  looked  for  in  the  age  in  which  he  wrote, 
though  at  other  times  he  avails  himself  of  the  license  then  allowed.  There  is  no 
majesty,  no  stately  march  of  numbers,  in  his  poetry,  stili  less  is  there  of  fire,  rapidity, 
or  conciseness;  the  French  and  Italian  narrative  poets  from  whom  he  learned  his 
art  wrote  as  if  the  people  of  their  time  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  attend  to  long  sto- 
ries, and  Chaucer,  who  translated  from  the  French  the  Eomaunt  of  the  Rose,  though 
a  greater  poet  than  any  of  those  whom  he  took  for  his  models,  made  small  improve- 
ment upon  them  in  this  respect.  His  Troylm  and  Cry&eyde,  with  but  Uttle  action 
and  incident,  is  as  long  as  either  of  the  epics  of  Homer.  The  Canterbury  Tales, 
Chaucer's  best  things,  liave  leas  of  this  defect ;  but  even  there  the  narrative  is  over- 
mimite,  and  the  personages,  as  Taiire,  the  French  critic,  remarks,  although  they  tallt 
well,  talk  too  much.  The  taste  for  this  prolixity  in  narratives  and  conversations  had 
a  long  duration  in  English  poetiy,  since  we  find  the  same  tediousness,  to  call  it  by 
its  true  name,  in  SI -dtespe  res  F  ks  and  Adonis  and  his  Luerece,  written  mova 
than  two  hundred  ye^rs  1  ter  Yet  n  the  mean  time  the  old  popular  ballads  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  hal  hee  o  po  ed,  in  which  the  incidents  follow  each  other  in 
quick  succession,  and  tl  e  V  etest  possible  speeches  are  uttered  by  the  personages. 
The  scholars  and  eon  t  [  oeta  lo  btless  disdained  to  learn  anything  of  these  poets  of 
the  people,  and  the  Dav  rf  s  of  0  ley,  who  lived  three  hundred  years  after  Chaucer, 
is  aa  remarkable  for  the  sluggisli  progress  of  the  story  and  the  tediousness  of  the 
liarangues  as  for  any  other  characteristics. 

Between  the  time  of  Chaucer  and  that  of  Sidney  and  Spenser  we  find  little  in  the 
poetic  literature  of  our  language  to  detain  our  attention.  Tliat  age  produced  many 
obscure  versifiers,  and  metrical  romances  contmued  to  be  written  after  the  fashion  of 
the  French  and  Italian  poets,  whom  Chaucer  acknowledgetl  as  his  masters.  During 
this  period  appeared  Skelton,  the  poet  and  jester,  whose  special  talent  was  facility  in 
rhyming,  who  rhymed  as  if  he  could  not  help  it,  —  as  if  he  had  only  to  put  pen  to 
l>aper,  and  the  words  leaped  of  their  own  accord  into  regular  measure  with  an  inev- 
itable jingle  at  the  endings.     Meantime  our  language  was  undergoing  a  process 
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wliioli  gradually  separated  tlie  nobler  -parts  fi-om  the  (Irosa,  lujeoting  the  French  ad- 
ditions for  which  there  was  no  occasion,  or  which  could  not  easily  be  made  to  take 
upon  themselves  the  familiar  forms  of  our  tongue.  The  prosody  of  English  became 
also  fixed  in  tliat  period ;  the  final  e  which  so  ])erplexes  the  modern  reader  in  Chiiii- 
ccr's  verse  was  no  longer  permitted  to  figure  as  a  distinct  syllable.  The  poets,  how- 
ever, still  allowed  themselves  the  liberty  of  sometimes  makii^,  after  the  French  mau- 
iier,  two  syllables  of  the  terminations  Hon  and  ioti,  so  that  nation  became  a  word  of 
three  syllables  and  r^nion  a  word  of  four.  The  Sonnets  of  Sidney,  written  on  the 
Italian  model,  have  all  the  grace  and  ingenuity  of  those  of  Petrarch,  In  tlie  Faerie 
Queme  of  Spenser  it  seems  to  me  that  we  find  the  English  language,  so  far  as  the 
purposes  of  poetry  require,  in  a  degree  of  perfection  beyond  which  it  has  not  been 
since  carried,  and,  I  suppose,  never  will  l>e.  A  vast  assembh^'e  of  poetic  endowments 
contributed  to  the  composition  of  this  poem,  yet  I  think  it  would  not  be  easy  to  name 
one  of  the  same  length,  and  the  work  of  a  genius  equally  great,  in  any  language, 
which  more  fatigues  the  reader  in  a  steady  perusal  from  beginning  to  end.  In  it  we 
have  an  invention  ever  awake,  active,  and  apparently  inexhaustible ;  an  affluence  of 
imagery  grand,  beautiful,  or  magnificent,  as  the  subject  may  require;  wise  observa- 
tions on  human  life  steeped  in  a  poetic  coloring,  and  not  without  touches  of  pathos ; 
a  wonderful  mastery  of  versification,  and  the  aptest  forms  of  expression.  We  read 
at  first  with  admiration,  yet  to  this  erelong  succeeds  a  sense  of  satiety,  and  we  hiy 
down  the  book,  not  unwilling,  however,  after  an  interval,  to  take  it  up  with  renewed 
admiration.  I  once  heard  an  eminent  poet  say  that  he  thought  the  second  part  of 
the  Fame  Queetie  inferior  to  the  first ;  yet  1  am  inclined  to  ascribe  the  remark  rather 
to  a  falling  off  in  the  attention  of  the  reiitler  than  in  the  merit  of  the  work.  A  ]}oet, 
however,  would  be  more  likely  to  pei-severe  to  the  end  than  any  otlier  reader,  since 
in  every  stanza  he  wculd  meft      th    ome  lesson  n  h  s  a  Ir 

In  that  fortunate  a„e    f  E  „1  sh  1  tentu  li  a  ose  a  „  e  ter  tl  an  Spe  iser      L  t 
only  say  of  Shakespeare  tl  at        h  s  Irim  s    a     d  c  rta  n  f    Its    n  j    tt  Ho  t    tl 
taste  of  the  English  \    hi      there    s  to  1  o  fonnd  eve  y  con  e    \1  le  kind  of  p    t 
excellence.     At  the  sane  t  neanl   mme  1  ately  after  1    n  flon   shed  a  gr     i  of  1p 
Kiatic  poets  who  drev  tier    n  p  rat  o     fi-on     iture    nl         te       tl    m     ly  v  ^o 
One  would  naturall)  si  ppose  tl  at  the  r  e\a  npl     alon         th  tl  e    n    e    llustr  o  s 
ones  of  Spenser  md  Shakespeare  would  nfluen  e    n  1  f  r     the  taste    f  tl     a     ^  I 
iiig  age ;  hut  almost  1  efore  they  hal  -ease  1 1    cl   n  the    tte  t  on  of  tl  e  p  hi  c  a    I 
wliilo  the  eminent  div  nes  t  no  v  Jerem    T  yl  r  an  I  otl    r^  wrote  uohlj  m  j  o 
with  a  genuine  eloqne       an  1  a  fer  or    carcely  less  tl  an  \  oet  c     ppeired  tl  e  sc!     1 
of  writers  in  verse  who  n  Jol  nson  hy  a  phrise  tl  e  propr  etj  of    h  eh  has  been  1  b 
puted,  calls  the  motai  by    cal  poets — a   1       of  v  ts     hose  vbole  ain  vas  to    xt    I 
admiration  by  mgen  ous    once  t    tl  o  ghts  of    ucl    unexj  i-cted  ess  and  s    gular  tj 
that  one  wondered  how  they  could  ever  come  into  the  mind  of  the  author,     loi  what 
they  regarded  as  poeti:.  effect  they  depended,  not  upon  the  sen^e  of  beauty  or  grand- 
eur, not  upon  depth  or  earnestness  of  feehng,  but  simply  upon  surprise  at  quaint 
and  strange  resemblmces,  conti-asts  and  Lumbmatioiis  of  ideas.     I'hese  were  dcliv- 
ereil  for  the  most  piit  in  TU''.;ed  diLtion    m  1  m  numb!  is  st   harsh  as  to  be  almost 
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J  l)y  the  reader.  Cowley,  a  mm  cf  leal  ^tmin,  and  of  a  moie  masic  J 
vei'sification  thaii  his  fellows,  was  the  most  clistmguished  example  of  this,  scliool 
Milton,  bom  a  little  before  Cowley,  and  like  him  an  eminent  poet  m  his  teen^  i^ 
almost  the  only  mstanee  of  escape  from  the  infection  of  this  vicious  st^le  his  „tiiuia 
was  of  too  robnst  a  moid  for  such  petty  employments,  and  he  would  have  m  idr  li 
he  had  condescended  to  them,  aa  ill  a  hf,ure  as  his  own  Samson  on  the  sti^e  ot  i 
luoimtebank.  Dryden  Limeelf,  in  somo  of  his  earber  poems,  appears  as  a  \i\  pil  it 
this  school;  but  he  soon  outgrew  —  in  great  pait  at  least  —  the  false  taste  jf  thi 
time,  and  set  an  example  of  a  noblei  treitmuit  of  poetit  subjects 

Yet  though  the  genius  of  Dryden  reacttd  f^inst  this  perveitiion  of  the  oit'of  \  eiiie, 
it  had  not  the  power  to  raise  the  poetry  of  our  language  to  the  height  which  it  occu- 
pied in  the  Elizabethan  age.  Within  a  limited  range  he  was  a  true  poet ;  his  imagi- 
nation was  far  from  fertile,  nor  had  he  much  skill  in  awakening  emotion,  but  he 
could  treat  certain  subjects  magnificently  io  verse,  and  often  where  his  imagination 
fails  him  he  is  sustained  by  the  vigor  of  his  understanding  and  the  largeness  of  his 
knowledge.  He  gave  an  example  of  versification  in  the  heroic  coujjlet,  which  has 
commanded  the  admiration  of  succeeding  poets  down  to  our  time,  —  a  versification 
manly,  majestic,  and  of  varied  modulation,  of  which  Pope  took  only  a  certain  part  as 
the  model  of  his  own,  and,  contracting  its  range  and  reducing  it  to  more  regular 
pauses,  made  it  at  flrat  appear  more  musical  to  the  reader,  but  in  the  end  fatigued 
him  by  its  monotony.  Dryden  drew  scarcely  a  single  image  from  his  own  observa- 
tion of  external  nature  ;  and  Pope,  though  less  insensible  than  he  to  natural  beauty, 
was  still  merely  the  poet  of  the  drawing-room.  Yet  he  is  the  autlior  of  more  happy 
lines,  which  have  passed  into  the  common  speech  and  are  quoted  as  proverbial  say- 
ings, fchaii  any  author  we  have  save  Shakespeare;  and,  whatever  may  be  said  in  his 
dispraise,  he  is  likely  to  be  qitoteil  as  long  as  the  English  is  a  living  langu^e.  The 
footprints  of  Pope  are  not  those  of  a  giant,  but  he  has  left  them  scattered  all  over 
the  field  of  our  literature,  although  the  fashion  of  writing  like  him  has  wholly  passed 
away. 

Certain  faculties  of  the  poetic  mind  seem  to  have  slumbered  from  the  time  of 
Milton  to  that  of  Thomson,  who  showed  the  literary  world  of  Great  Britain,  t©  its 
astonishment,  what  a  profusion  of  materials  for  poetry  Ifature  offers  to  him  who 
directly  consults  her  instead  of  taking  his  images  at  second-hand.  Thomson's  blank 
verse,  however,  is  often  swollen  and  blad  lery  to  a  [  amf  il  de  Tee  He  seems  to  have 
imagined,  like  many  other  writers  of  1  is  time  that  blank  lerse  c  \\\  not  lup^ort 
itself  without  the  aid  of  a  stilted  ].hrasepln^y  for  that  fine  poem  of  his  in  the 
Spenserian  stanza,  the  Castle  of  Indolence  sho^s  that  when  he  wrote  m  rhyme  he 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  depait  fiom  a  natural  style 

Wordsworth  is  generally  spoken  of  as  one  who  ga\  e  to  our  literature  that  imi  ulsc 
which  brought  the  poets  back  irom  the  capricious  forms  of  expression  in  vogue  before 
his  time  to  a  certain  fearless  simplicity';  for  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  until  he 
aldose  there  was  scarce  any  English  poet  who  did  not  seem  in  some  degree  to  labor  under 
the  apprehension  of  becoming  too  simple  and  natural, — to  imagine  that  a  certain  pomp 
of  woi-ds  is  necessary  to  elevate  the  style  and  make  that  Ri'and  and  noble  which  in 
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ita  (luect  e\i  1 1  be  1    in  Ij       d  tr    ial.      Yet  the  poetry  of  WovdsworUi 

^i  IS  but  the    o  uat       ot  a  te  dea  y  aire  dy  existing  and  active.     Gowper  had 

dheady  felt  it  ie  vnt  e.  h  s  loik  anl  n  his  longer  rhymed  poems  had  not  only  at- 
ttmjited  a  freer  vera  heat  on  tl  an  tl  at  of  P  pe,  but  had  clothed  his  thoughts  in  the 
lii  iiily  IJjiglish  of  tl  e  1  ettei  ap,e  of  j  oetry.     Percy's  Reliques  had  accustomed 

Eupdish  leade  -s  to  i  ert-e  ve  the  e  t  -e  e  beauty  of  the  old  ballads  in  their  absolute 
simplicity,  a  d  show  how  n  «  h  upenor  these  were  to  such  productions  as  Percy's 
on  n  Hei  rait  of  Warhwortli  and  (joldamith  a  Udmii  and  Angelina,  in  their  feeble  ele- 
pduee  Burns's  inimitable  Scottish  poems  —  his  English  verses  are  tumid  and  woi-dy 
■ —  had  (aught  the  same  lesson.  We  may  infer  that  the  genius  of  Wordsworth  was 
in  a  great  degree  iuflueneed  by  these,  just  as  ho  in  his  turn  contributed  to  form  the 
taste  of  those  who  ^vrote  after  him.  It  was  long,  however,  before  he  reached  the 
eminence  which  he  now  holds  in  the  estimation  of  the  literary  world.  His  Lyrical 
Ballads,  published  about  the  close  of  the  last  century,  were  at  first  little  read,  and 
of  those  who  liked  them  there  were  few  who  were  not  afraid  to  express  their  adnji- 
mtion.  Yet  his  fame  has  slowly  climbed  from  stage  to  stage  until  now  his  intluenee 
is  perceived  in  all  the  English  poetry  of  the  day.  If  this  were  the  place  to  criticise 
his  poetry,  I  should  say,  of  his  more  stately  poems  in  blank  verse,  tliat  they  often 
luck  compression, — that  the  thought  suffers  by  too  great  expansion-  Woidswortli 
was  wnneoessarUy  afraid  of  being  epigrammatic.  He  abhorred  what  is  called  a  point 
as  much  as  Dennis  is  said  to  have  abhorred  a  pun.  Yet  I  must  own  that  even  his 
most  diffuse  ampliiications  have  in  them  a  certain  grandeur  that  fills  the  mind. 

At  a  somewliat  later  period  arose  the  poet  Keats,  who  wrote  iu  a  manner  which 
caiTied  tlie  reader  back  to  the  time  when  those  charming  passages  of  lyrical  enthu- 
siasm were  produced  which  we  occasionally  find  in  the  plays  of  Shakespeare,  in  those 
of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  ami  in  Milton's  C'omus.  The  vei-ses  of  Keats  are  occii- 
sionally  disfigured,  especially  in  his  Eiulymion,  by  a  ilatness  almost  childish,  but  in 
tlie  finer  passages  they  clothe  the  thought  in  the  richest  imagery  and  in  words  cfich 


of  which  is 
scarce  a  word  th  t 
aiidjhat  on     0     ta 
his  Hypmim       H 
vived  the  ri  1     1 
present  day,  by       t 
lie  is  still  re  d 

The  geniu     f  By 
witbstandin     1 
made  a  less  p 
tliropy  and  gl 
first  glow  of    1 
turn  to  miir     1      ■! 
-.ijety,  his  b   11 
uf  his  numbe      h 
ii!^<  j.nd  b     tl   J 


I  II  h 
11  1 


tly  uiK  a  1  eat 
dl  g  t  J.  rt  tl 
1  th 


fifty  y 


1    g  !^  1    b  t  tl 
1      \      Oi        !    ^  <}l        I 
1  1    f  tl      're.  t      I     t    f 

lb      1    Et,  1  t  th  J 

t  p  bl  cat        tl     p    t  y    f  tl 
I     to  th      Im     t  th    1     1 


Id  tlia     th  t    f  K    t      It 


3  t  p  p  1    ty     d  th       mbe     f  I 


at  t 


Hif,  I 


1    J        p  11     t    ffect    !       wid 
Moo      h  d        It        m     J    m 
wh  t  f 


11     t         fte   th 
1       1    tl 

at  r,  b  t  all  h 

t  th      11  te  m 
t,  t   1       TO  0  le- 

1    1    n  1 1  tl 
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elfect  of  his  example  upon  our  literature.  Coleridge  is  tlie  author  of  tlio  two  most 
perfect  poetical  trauislations  which  our  language  in  his  day  cuuld  hoaat,  those  of 
Schiller's  Piceolomini  and  Death  of  Wallenstein,  in  wliich  the  English  verse  falls  in  no 
respect  short  of  the  original  German,  Southey  divides  with  Scott  the  honor  of 
writing  the  tiist  long  narrative  poems  in  our  language  which  can  he  read  without 
occasional  weariness. 

Of  the  later  poets,  educated  in  part  by  the  generation  of  authors  which  produced 
Wordsworth  and  Byron  and  in  part  l>y  each  other,  yet  possessing  their  individual 
peculiarities,  I  should  perhaps  apeak  with  more  reserve.  The  number  of  those  who 
are  attempting  to  win  a  name  in  this  walk  of  literature  is  great,  and  several  of  them 
have  already  gained,  and  through  many  years  held,  the  public  favor.  To  some  of 
them  will  be  assigned  an  enduring  station  among  the  eminent  of  their  class. 

There  are  two  tendencies  by  which  the  seekers  after  poetic  fame  in  our  day  are 
apt  to  be  misled,  through  both  the  example  of  others  and  the  applause  of  critics. 
One  of  these  is  the  desire  to  extort  admiration  by  striking  novelties  of  expression  ; 
and  the  other,  the  ambition  to  distinguish  themselves  by  subtilties  of  thought, 
remote  from  the  common  apprehension. 

With  r^ard  to  the  first  of  these  I  have  only  to  say  what  has  been  often  said  be- 
fore, that,  however  favorable  may  he  the  idea  which  this  luxuriance  of  poetic  imagery 
and  of  epithet  at  first  gives  us  of  the  author's  talent,  our  admiration  soon  exhausts 
itself.  We  feel  that  the  thought  moves  heavily  under  its  load  of  garments,  some 
of  which  perhaps  strike  us  as  tawdry  and  others  as  ill-fitting,  and  we  lay  down  tfie 
book  to  take  it  up  no  more. 

The  other  mistake,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  deserves  more  attention,  since  we  find  able 
critics  speaking  with  high  praise  of  passages  in  the  poetry  of  the  day  to  which  the 
general  reader  is  puzzled  to  attach  a  meaning.  This  is  often  the  case  when  the  words 
themselves  seem  simple  enough,  and  keep  within  the  range  of  the  Saxon  or  hoiuse- 
hold  element  of  our  language.  The  obscurity  lies  sometimes  in  the  phrase  itself,  and 
sometimes  in  the  recondite  or  remote  allusion.  I  will  not  say  that  certain  minds  are 
not  affected  by  this,  as  others  are  by  verses  in  plainer  English.  To  the  few  ifc  may 
be  genuine  poetry,  although  it  may  be  a  riddle  to  the  mass  of  readers.  I  remember 
reading  somewhere  of  a  mathematician  who  was  affected  with  a  sense  of  sublimity  by 
the  happy  solution  of  an  algebraical  or  geometrical  problem,  and  I  have  been  assured 
by  one  who  devoted  himself  to  the  science  of  mathematics  that  the  phenomenon  is  no 
uncommon  one.  Let  us  beware,  therefore,  of  assigning  too  narrow  limits  to  the  causes 
wliich  produce  the  poetic  exaltation  of  mind.  The  genius  of  those  who  write  in  this 
manner  may  be  freely  acknowledged,  but  they  do  not  write  for  mankind  at  lai^'e. 

To  me  it  seems  that  one  of  the  most  important  requisites  for  a  great  poet  is  a  lu- 
minous style.  The  elements  of  poetry  lie  in  natural  objects,  in  the  vicissitudes  of 
human  life,  in  the  emotions  of  the  human  heart,  and  the  relations  of  man  to  man.  Ho 
who  can  present  them  in  combinations  and  lights  which  at  once  affect  the  mind  with 
a  deep  sense  of  their  truth  and  beauty  is  the  poet  for  his  own  age  and  the  ages  that 
succeed  it.  It  is  no  dispariigement  either  to  his  skill  or  his  power  that  he  finds  them 
near  at  hand ;  the  nearer  they  he  to  the  common  track  of  the  human  intelligence, 
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t        and    1  tl  1 

ttil    th    k      tb     I  dl  1 

m     pph      t     h      L     b     1       t 
h        If      th  tJi      tt  mj  t  t        ! 


tl  t  1-      f  tl       ymp  thy    i  1 

1    Uu>m     f      1  11  taphy  tl 

pit  1  his    kill  h    t 

m  tf  fp  Ipples 

h      d  p    t         inb  Rj 

Lpt  m^jf     thptsfth^re      tdytlt  imp   -t     t       pe  t  tl 

1        [     fite-i  ^y  tl  mpl      f  th  it  mm  1    t    pre  1    et    rs     th  y  li        1  It 

go  dire  tiy  to      t  re  f     th       mi^    y        t  ad    f  taku  f,tfiii     htll      c«l 
rd  1       th       m  t    k    f  th        Ud    f  p    ts      I  h         it      1    d  t 

iy  this  k  ¥ith       lea    d  h  ht    1        uipnse       n     t  ■see  t      -^ 

mi„es      tl  tail  h  dl    t      bk         isf-eshfrom  th  mint  un  d  11 

by  I  f    m  p    k  t  t     pock  titun  Istb  1  tnt 

flkjdpheshhLehHtlll  thJltt       11        d 

wi    h  ed  f      th  uj    f  dl  ^  h  jjlj 

1  yni    h        d     ppea  edfm        pty      dlw        llkrs        t!ld..f 
tl        ost  [  J    1  t      1       1    I  pe  1   ts   t  If  Lat      m        d    11  tl         k        lit 

t  V  d  t   1  y  tl  OS      i    th    ^1 1    1   t  by  p  tt  t  t    t       \    \ 

1    p     1    y      re  hi     M  It 

T  h  w  b      i,l  t  this  b     f  y    f  tl     j  f  p    t  y  1  t    tl 

1         1 1  m     ind  ref    tl         d     f  1 1      ft      th   d  ff       t  t  g      f  ts        t 

t    th       wh    h  t  b  f       1  m       th         1  m 

Sh        thwl  gfElh  d        hthbd  ftl 

m  t      L    th  t  mp  It  t  tl       kmd  must  1     lik        b     q    t  "»th     d  t 

thflld  J  hnhdiffl  llblft  tdspt 

b      tif  1        th       -wh    h  1         b        tak  It  m  y  h  pp       th  rpf        tl   t  j 

hi        lea     d  t    1  1   It  m    p    t     1     p        w  11  t       tl       i  ^      ^^  ^M 

Ittl  fth         Ut  -wtlthd        thirf        tels        hilt! 

tt       f       [  I  tl        ult  t  d      f      th       t    m  wh  m  fl  [It 

1      f   t  h    f       i  tl    t  1    k  J      pec    Uy  tl  t     f    I    1 

t       tl  y      1    so  p  pp  these  paes      Itm      h]p        Istlt 

1        mt  1  I  f      m    p  rt     1  t        h      1  bl      t 

Itylp  fk  nit  dre    llm         a^es  ta      p 

11th        odrsillfatpca  IthUb  d      Imre  tt 

it       IS       pt        diif       ttth        111        tml       fp         tmgthix 

ptns        Ifhlmyi        sstsp      1      mtyttl        wl        tat        t  1 

If        t  mpl  t        tl      p    d    t  f  Itus    tak    b  tl     pi      ure  y    th 

0  bb  Tvob  us         1  t     th  t  W"   d        tl  i     tt  1  t    i       tl  t  1     d  1      I 
1      d                temp  rary  pt           tb  ft  tfjlmtbt 
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POEMS  OF  INFANCY  AND  YOUTH. 


PHILIP,  MY  KINO. 


Look  at  me  with  thy  large  blown  eyes, 

PHlip,  my  king ! 
For  lound  thee  the  purple  shadow  Ilea 
Of  babyhood's  I'oyal  dignities. 
Ls  J  on  my  neck  thy  tiny  hand 

With  Love's  invisible  aeeptra  laden  ; 
I  am  tliine  Esther,  to  command 
Tiilthou  Bhalt  find  thy  queen-handnidden, 
Philip,  my  king ! 

(),  the  day  whan  thou  goest  ft-wooing, 

Philip,  my  king ! 
Wlien  those  beautifnl  lips  'gin  suing. 
And,  some  gentle  heart's  bars  undoing, 
Thou  dost  enter,  loTB-eiwvned,  and  there 

Sittest  love-glorified !  —  Rule  kindly, 
Teniierly  over  thy  kingdom  Mr  ; 

For  we  that  love,  ah !  we  love  so  blindly, 
Philip,  my  king ! 

1  gaze  fram  thy  sweet  mouth  up  to  thy  brow, 

Pliiiip,  my  king ! 
The  gpiiit  that  there  lies  sleeping  now 
May  me  like  a  giant,  and  make  men  bow 
As  to  one  Heaveu-uhoseti  amongst  his  peers. 

My  Saul,  than  thy  brethren  higher  and  faiwr, 
Let  ine  behold  thee  in  future  years ! 
Vet  thy  head  needeth  a  circlet  rai'er, 
Philip,  my  king  ;  — • 

A  HTeath,  not  of  gold,  but  palm.     One  day, 

Fhiliji,  my  king! 
Tliou  too  must  twad,  as  wa  trod,  a  way 
Thorny,  and  cruel,  and  cold,  and  gray  ; 
Rebels  within  thee  and  foea  without 
Will  snatch  at  thy  croHTi.     Bat  march  on, 


Martyr,  yet  monarah !  till  angels  shout. 
As  thou  sitt'st  at  the  feat  of  God 
"Philip,  the  king!" 


CRADLE   SONS. 

What  is  the  little  one  thinkmg  about ! 
Very  wonderful  things,  no  douht ; 
Unwritten  history ! 
Unfathomed  mystery ! 
Yet  he  chaoklBS,and  crows,  and  nods,  and  winks. 
As  if  his  head  were  as  full  of  kinks 
And  curious  riddles  as  any  sphini ! 
Warped  by  colic,  and  wet  by  tears. 
Punctured  by  pins,  and  tortured  by  fears, 
Our  little  nephew  will  lose  two  years ; 
And  he  '11  never  know 
Where  the  summers  go ; 
He  need  not  laugh,  for  ho  '11  find  it  so. 

Who  can  tell  what  a  baby  thinks  I 
Who  can  follow  the  gossamer  links 

By  which  the  manikin  feels  his  way 
Out  from  the  shore  of  the  great  unknown, 
Blind,  and  wailing,  and  alone. 

Into  the  light  of  day  f 
Out  from  the  shore  of  the  unknown  sea. 
Tossing  in  pitiful  agony ; 
Of  the  unknown  sea  that  reels  and  rolls. 
Specked  with  the  barks  of  little  souls,  — 
Barks  that  were  launched  on  the  other  side, 
And  slipped  from  heaven  on  an  ebbing  tide  ! 

What  does  he  think  of  his  mother's  eyes ! 
What  does  he  think  of  hia  mothei'shair? 

What  of  the  cradle-roof,  that  flies 
Forward  and  backward  through  the  aii'  ? 

What  does  he  think  of  his  mother's  breast. 
Bare  and  beautiful,  smooth  and  white, 
Seeking  it  ever  with  fresh  delight, 

Cnp  of  his  life,  and  couch  of  his  rest ! 
What  does  he  think  when  her  quick  amhi'aue 
"      es  his  hand  and  buries  his  face 
Deep  where  the  heart-throbs  sink  and  swell, 
With  a  tenderness  she  can  never  toil. 

Though  she  marmur  the  words 

Of  all  the  birds,  — 
Words  she  has  learned  to  munnur  well ! 
iw  he  thinks  he  '11  go  to  sleep ! 
an  sac  tile  shadow  creep 
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Over  hia  eyes  iii  soft  eclipse, 

Till  from  sleep  we  see  thee  breaking. 

Over  his  hrovr  and  over  liis  lipa, 

And  we  'd  always  have  tliee  waking  ; 

Out  to  liis  little  finger-tips ! 

Wealtli  for  which  we  know  no  measure  i 

Softlj  sinking,  down  he  goes  1 

Pleasure  high  above  all  pleasure  ; 

riown  he  goes  I  doim  he  goes  1 

See  !  he  's  hushed  in  aweet  repose. 

Joy  in  cam  ;  delight  in  sadness  ; 

JOSIAH  GILBERT  HoiiANR 

Loveliness  beyond  eompleteneas ; 
Sweetness  distancing  all  sweetness  ; 

.    ..  4       . 

Beauty  all  that  beauty  may  be  ;  — 
That  'a  May  Bennett ;  that's  my  baby. 

THE  BABY- 

W.LUAM  C.  BEl-ME-lT. 

Naked  on  liitrenta'  knees,  a  new-bom  obild, 

_^_. 

Weeping  thou  safst  when  all  around  thee  smiled ; 
So  live,  that,  sinking  to  tliy  last  long  sleep. 

OHOOSnfG  A  NAME. 

Thou  then  majat  smile  while  tdl  amund  thee 

I  HAVE  got  a  new-bom  sister  ; 

'""''■                     P       .K                     fc.Lm.s» 

I  was  nigh  the  first  that  kissed  her. 

When  the  nursing-woman  brought  her 

To  papa,  his  infant  daughter, 

How  papa's  dear  eyes  did  glisten  !  — 

BABY  MAY, 

She  will  slioi-tly  be  to  chri.sten  ; 
And  papa  has  made  the  ofier, 

Cheeks  as  soft  as  July  peaches  ; 

1  shall  have  the  naming  of  her. 

Lips  wliose  dewy  scarlet  teaches 
Poppies  paleness  ;  i-ound  laige  eyes 
Ever  gi-eat  with  now  surprise  ; 
Minutes  filled  with  shadoless  gladness  ; 
Minutes  just  as  hiimnied  with  sadness  ; 
Happy  smiiea  and  wailing  ciies  | 
Crows,  and  laughs,  and  tearful  eyes  ; 

Now  I  wonder  what  would  please  her,  — 

Cbariotte,  Julia,  or  Louisa? 

Ann  and  Mary,  they're  too  common; 

Joan 's  too  formal  for  a  woman  ; 

Jane  's  a  prettier  name  beside  ; 

But  we  had  a  Jane  tliat  died. 

Lights  and  shadows,  swifter  horn 
Than  on  wind-swspt  autumn  com  ; 
Ever  some  new  tiny  notion, 
Making  ereey  limh  all  motion  ; 
Catchings  up  of  legs  and  aims  ; 

They  would  say,  if 't  was  Eebeocs, 
Tliat  she  was  a  little  Quaker. 
I'Mith  'a  pi'etty,  but  that  bois 

Better  in  old  English  books ; 
Ellen  's  left  off  long  ago  ; 
Blanche  is  out  of  fashion  now. 

Throwings  back  and  small  alarms  ; 
Twining  feet  whose  each  toe  wovks  ; 

None  that  I  have  named  as  yet 
Are  so  good  as  Margaret. 
Emily  is  neat  and  fine  ; 
What  do  you  think  of  Caroline  ? 

Kickings  up  and  straining  risings  ; 

Mother's  ever  new  auiprisings  ; 
Hands  all  wants  and  looks  all  wonder 
At  all  things  the  heavens  under  ; 

How  I  'm  puzzled  and  perplexed 
What  to  choose  or  think  of  next ! 
1  am  in  a  little  fever 

Tiny  scorns  of  smiled  reprovings 
That  Iiave  more  of  love  than  lovings  ; 
Misohiefs  done  ivith  such  a  winning 
Arehne^  that  we  prize  such  sinning  ; 

Lest  the  name  Uiat  I  should  give  her 
Should  disgiflce  her  or  defame  her  ;  — 
I  will  leave  papi  to  iiiinie  ber. 

Breakings  dire  of  plates  and  glasses  ; 

Graspings  aniall  at  all  that  passes  ; 

Pnllingsolfofallthat'flaMe 

THE  BAHY, 

To  be  caught  from  tray  or  table  ; 

Silences,  —  small  meditations 

Where  did  you  come  from,  baby  dear  ? 

Deep  aa  thoughts  of  eai-es  for  nations  ; 

Breaking  into  wisest  speeches 

In  a  tongue  that  nothing  teaches  ; 

Where  did  you  get  your  eyes  so  blue  ? 

All  the  thoughts  of  whose  possessing 

Out  of  the  ^  as  I  mine  through. 

Must  be  wooed  to  light  by  guessing  ; 

Slumliei's,  —  such  sweet  angel-seemiiigs 

Where  did  you  get  that  little  tear  1 

That  we  'd  ever  have  such  dreamings  ; 

Ifotind  U  iomtmg  when  I  got  here. 

^ 
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What  makes  your  forehead  eo  smooth  and  high  t 

A  soft  Jtand  stroked  U  as  I  went  by. 

Of  Sorrow's  f«aiful  shades  ? 
Or  find  the  upland  slopes  of  Peace  and  Beauty, 

What  makes  your  cheek  like  a  warm  white  rose  ! 

Whose  sunlight  never  fades  ? 

Wm  they  go  toiling  up  Ambition's  summit. 

Whence  that  three-comel-ea  smille  ol'  bliss  ? 

The  eonwnon  world  above  ? 

riirse  angds  gave  me  at  on.ce  a  kiss. 

Or  in  some  nameless  vale,  securely  sheltered. 
Walk  side  by  aide  with  Love? 

Where  tlid  you  get  this  pearly  ear  ? 
Ood  spoke,  ami  it  came,  mii  to  hear. 

Some   feet  there  be  which  walk   Life's  track 
unwounded, 

Where  did  you  get  those  aatas  and  hands  f 
L^ce  made  itself  into  hooks  and  bands. 

Which  find  but  pleasant  ways  : 
Some  hearts  there  be  to  which  this  life  is  only 

A  mund  of  happy  days. 

Ftet,  whence  did  you  come,  jou  darling  things ! 

But  these  btb  few.     Far  more  there  are  who 

Fi-am  the  same  box  as  the  clierubs'  wings. 

wander 

How  did  they  all  eomo  to  be  you  ? 
God  thought  about  m«,  and  so  I  greio. 

Without  a  hope  or  friend,  — 

Who  find  their  jouiney  full  of  pains  and  losses. 

And  long  to  reach  the  end. 

But  liow  did  you  eoms  to  us,  you  dear  ? 

How  shall  it  be  with  her.  the  tender  stranger. 

Fair-faced  and  gentle-eyed. 

_-^. 

highway 
Stretches  so  fair  and  wido  ? 

LITTLE   FEET. 

Ah  !  who  may  read  the  future  ?    For  our  darling 

Two  little  feet,  so  small  that  both  may  nustle 

We  crave  all  blessings  sweet. 

In  otiB  cBi-essing  hand,  — 

And  pray  that  He  who  feeds  the  cryuig  ravens 

Two  tender  feet  upon  the  untried  Imi-der 

WiE  guide  the  baby's  feet. 

Of  life'3  mysterious  Imd. 

Anunvmol-^. 

Dimpled,  and  soft,  and  pink  as  peaeh-tren  blos- 

CEADLE  SONG, 

In  April's  fragrant  days, 

Sleep,  Uttlebaby  of  mine. 

How  ean  they  walk  among  the  biiery  tangles, 

Night  and  the  darkness  ai'e  near. 

Edging  the  world's  raugh  ways  ! 

But  Jesus  looks  down 

Through  the  shadows  that  frown, 

Tliese  rose-white  feet,  along  the  doabtful  futui'e, 

And  baby  hoa  nothii^  to  feai'. 

Must  bear  a  mother's  load; 

Ahs  !  since  Woman  has  the  lieaviest  bra'den. 

Shut,  little  sleepy  blue  eyes ; 

And  walks  the  harder  road. 

Deal'  little  head,  be  at  rest ; 
Jesus,  like  you, 

1  aw<:,  for  a  while,  will  make  the  path  before  them 

Was  a  baby  once,  too. 

All  dainty,  smooth,  and  fair,  — 

And  slept  ou  his  own  mother's  hreast. 

Will  cull  away  the  brambles,  lattiug  only 

The  roses  blossom  thew. 

Sleep,  little  baby  of  mine. 
Soft  on  your  pillow  so  white ; 

But  when  the  mother's  watchful  eyes  are  shrouded 

Jesus  is  here 

Away  from  sight  of  men, 

To  watch  over  you,  dear. 

And  these  deai'  feet  are  left  without  her  guiding, 

And  nothing  can  harm  yon  to-night. 

Who  shall  direct  them  then? 

0,  little  darling  of  mine, 
What  can  you  know  of  the  hlisj. 
The  comfort  I  keep, 

How  will  they  be  allured,  betrayed,  deluded, 

Poor  little  untaught  feet! 
Into  what  dreary  maaes  will  they  wander, 

Awake  and  asleep, 

Because  1  am  certain  of  this  f 

What  dangcjs  will  they  meet '! 

'1 
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Ere  last  year's  moon  had  left  the  sky 
A  birdlmg  sought  my  Indian  nest, 

And  folded,  oh  !  so  lovingly, 
Her  tiny  wings  upon  my  breast. 

From  mom  till  evening's  purple  tinge. 
In  winsome  holplessness  she  lies  ; 

Two  rose-leaves,  with  a  silken  fringe, 
Shut  softly  o'er  her  starry  eyes, 

Thei'o  'a  not  in  Ind  a  lovelier  biiil ; 

Broad  earth  owns  not  a  happier  nest ; 
O  God  !  thou  hast  a  fonntaiu  stirred, 
fe  BhsU  rest. 


This  beautiful,  mysteiions  thing, 
This  seeming  visitant  from  heaven, 

This  hii-d  with  the  immoital  wing. 
To  me,  to  ine  Thy  hand  has  given. 

The  pulse  firat  caught  its  tiny  stroke. 
The  blood  its  crimson  hne,  Eiom  mine 

This  life  which  I  have  dared  invoke, 
Henceforth  is  parallel  wit!)  Thine  ! 


I  tremble  with  delicious  fear  ; 
The  future  with  its  light  and  gloom. 
Time  and  eternity  are  here. 

Doubts,  hopes,  in  eager  tnmnlt  rise ; 

Hear,  0  my  God  I  one  eajneBt  prayer ; 
Room  for  my  bird  in  Paiadiae, 

And  give  her  angel-plumage  there ! 


Thb  moon  it  shines, 
My  darling  whines ; 


God  knoweth  all ; 

Mousy  nibbles  in  the  wall ; 
The  clock  strikes  one :  —  like  daj-. 
Dreams  o'er  thy  pillow  play. 


Wakes  the  ii' 
Tlie  clock  strikes 
To  choir  in  a  low 


The  wind  it  blows, 

The  cock  he  crows ; 
The  clock  strikes  thi'ee ;  —  the  wagoner 
In  his  straw  bed  begins  to  stii'. 

The  steed  he  paws  the  floor. 

Creaks  the  stable  door; 
The  clock  strikes  four:  — 't  is  plaui. 
The  coacliman  sifts  his  grain. 

The  swallow's  laugh  the  still  air  slial 
The  sun  awakes ; 
The  clock  strikes  five  :  —  the  traveller  n 

He  pula  his  stockings  on. 

The  hen  is  clacking. 

The  ducks  oi'e  quacking; 
The  clock  strikes  six :  —  awake,  arise. 
Thou  lazy  hag ;  come,  ope  thy  eyes. 

Quick  b>  the  baker's  nui ; 

The  rolls  are  done ; 
The  clock  strikes  seven  :  — 
'T  is  time  the  milk  h 


theo^ 


Fut  in  some  butter,  do. 
And  some  fine  sugar  too ; 

The  clock  strikes  eight ;  — 

Now  bring  my  baby's  poiridge  straiglit. 


0U5  GAELIC  LULLABY. 

HtTK][  i  the  waves  are  rolling  in. 

White  with  foam,  wliite  witli  foam  ; 

Father  toils  amid  the  din. 
But  baby  sleeps  at  home. 

Hush !  the  winds  roar  hoarse  and  deep, 
On  they  come,  on  they  come ! 

Brother  seeks  the  wandeiing  sheep. 
But  baby  sleeps  at  home. 

Hush  !  the  rain  sweeps  o'er  the  knowes 
Where  they  roam,  where  they  roam ; 

Sister  goes  to  seek  Hie  cows. 
But  baby  sleeps  at  home. 


SOVEREIGN. 


TllB  picture  fades  ;  as  at  a  vilLigc  fair 
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Seated  I.  sea  the  two  again, 

But  not  alone  ;  they  entej-taia 

A  little  angel  unaware, 

With  face  as  round  as  is  tie  moon  ; 

A  rayiil  guest  with  flaxen  hair, 

Who,  throned  upon  hia  lofty  chair, 

Drums  on  the  table  with  his  spoon, 

Then  drops  it  cateleas  on  the  floor. 

To  gi'asp  at  things  unseen  before. 

Are  these  celestial  iHannei'S  ?  these 

The  ways  that  wiu,  the  arts  that  please  ? 

Ah,  yea ;  oouaidor  Tvell  the  guest. 

And  whatsoe'er  he  does  seems  best ; 

He  ruleth  by  the  right  divine 

Of  helplessness,  so  lately  born 

In  piitijle  chambers  of  the  morn. 

As  sovereign  over  thee  and  thine. 

He  speakoth  not,  and  yet  tliere  lias 

A  convei'sation  in  his  eyes  ; 

The  golden  silence  of  the  Greek, 

The  gravest  wisdom  of  the  wise, 

Not  spoken  in  language,  but  in  looks 

More  le^ble  than  printed  books. 

As  if  hs  could  but  would  not  apeak. 

And  now,  0  monarch  absolute. 
Thy  power  in  put  to  proof  ;  for  lo ! 
Resistless,  i'athomless,  and  alow. 
The  nurse  comes  I'ustling  like  tlie  sea. 
And  pushes  back  tliy  chair  and  thee. 
And  so  good  night  to  King  Canute. 

As  one  who  walking  in  the  forest  sees 

A  lovely  landscape  through  the  jvarted  trees. 

Then  sees  it  not  for  boughs  that  intervene, 
Or  as  we  see  the  moon  sometimes  revealed 
Through  drifting  clouds,  and  tlien  again  co 
cealed. 

So  I  beheld  the  scene. 


Soft  shining  through  the  summer  night, 
Steadfast  they  gaze,  yet  nothing  see 
Beyond  the  horizon  of  their  bowls  ; 
Nor  care  they  for  the  world  that  rolls 
With  all  its  freiglit  of  tronhlcd  souls 
Infe)  the  days  that  are  to  be. 


BABY  LOUISE. 

M  in  love  witii  you,  Baby  Louise  1 
With  your  silken  hair,  and  your  soft  blue  eyes, 
And  the  dreamy  wisdom  that  in  them  lies. 
And  the  faint,  sweet  smile  you  brought  from  tlie 

God's  sunshine.  Baby  Louise. 

When  you  foid  your  hands.  Baby  Louise, 
Your  hands,  like  a  fairy's,  so  tiny  and  fair. 
With  a  piBtty,  innocent,  saint-like  air. 
Are  you  trying  to  think  of  some  angel-taught 
prayer 

You  learned  above.  Baby  Louise  f 

I  'm  in  love  with  you.  Baby  Louise ! 
Why  !  you  never  raise  your  beautifn!  head  I 
Some  day,  little  one,  your  cheek  will  grow  red 
With  a  flush  of  delight,  to  hear  the  words  said, 

"I  love  you,"  Baby  Louise. 

Do  you  hear  me.  Baby  Louise  ' 
I  have  sung  your  praises  for  neaily  an  hour, 
And  your  lashes  keep  drooping  lower  and  lower. 
And  —  you've  gone  to  sleep,  like  aweary  flower, 

Ungrateful  Baby  Louise  I 


THE  ANGEL'S  WHISPER. 


The  king,  deposed,  and  older  giown. 
No  longer  occupies  the  throne,  — 
The  crown  ia  on  his  aister'a  brow ; 
A  princess  from  the  Fairy  Tales  ; 
The  veiy  pattern  g^ri  of  girls. 
All  covered  and  embowered  in  curls. 
Rose  tinted  from  the  Isle  of  Flowers, 
And  sailing  with  soft  silken  sails 
Frani  far-off  Dreamland  into  ours. 
Above  their  bowls  with  rims  of  blue 
Four  azure  eyes  of  deeper  hue 
Are  looking,  dreamy  with  delight ; 
Limpid  as  planets  that  emerge 
Above  the  ocean's  rounded  veige. 


Its  mother  was  weeping, 

For  her  husband  wan  tax  on  the  wild  raging  sea  ; 
And  the  tempest  viss  swelling 
Hound  the fiaherman's  dwelling; 

And  she  cried,  "Dermot,  darling,  0  come  back 

Her  beads  while  she  numliered, 

The  baby  still  slumbered. 
And  smiled  in  her  faoe  as  she  bended  her  knee  : 

"  0,  bleat  he  that  warning. 

My  child,  thy  sleep  adorning, 
For  I  know  tliat  the  angels  are  whispering  with 
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"  And  wliile  they  are  keeping 

His  infant  fancy  transient  gleams 

Bright  watch  o'er  thy  iQeeping, 

Of  heaven  find  then-  way  in  dreams  ? 

0,  pruy  to  them  eaftly,  my  baby,  with  me ! 

And  still  the  baby  sleeps. 

And  say  thou  woiiidflt  rather 

And  as  he  sleeps  he  amilca.     Ah,  now 

They  'd  watch  o'er  thy  father  ! 

He  starts,  he  wakes,  he  weeps ; 

For  I  know  that  the  angels  aie  wliisperiiig  to 

Baith-shadows  cloud  his  baby-hrow. 

thee." 

His  smilfls  how  fleeting  ;  how 
Profuse  his  tears ! 

The  dsHTi  of  the  morning 

Dreams  he  of  coming  years, 

Saw  Dermot  retuiiiiiig, 

Checkered  by  shadow  and  bv  light. 

And  tlie  wife  wept  with  joy  her  habe's  father  to 

Unlike  that  vision  holy,  bright,  — 
Tliat  faiiy  gleam, 

And  closely  caressing 

That  infant  dream 

Her  child  with  a  blessing, 

That  made  him  sweetly  emile  ? 

Said,  "  I  knew  that  the  angels  wai-a  whispering 

Do  coming  sin  and  sorrow, 

with  thee." 

Phantoms  of  dark  to-morrow. 
Their  shadows  cast  before, 

-^ 

Clouding  all  o'er 
His  baby-dreams,  erewhile 

SMILING  IN  HIS  SLEEP. 

So  beautiful  f 

Till!  baby  sleeps  and  smiles. 

. 

What  fairy  thought  beguiles 

His  little  brain  ? 

He  sleeps  and  smiles  again. 

llABY  Bye, 

Flings  his  white  arms  about, 

Hero  "s  a  By  ; 

Half  opes  his  sweet  blue  eye 

Let  UB  watch  him,  yon  and  I. 

As  if  he  thought  to  spy, 

How  he  crawls 

By  coyly  peeping  ou^ 

Up  the  walls, 

The  funny  elf  that  brought 

Yet  he  never  falls  1 

That  tiny  faiiy  thought 

1  believe  with  six  such  legs 

Unto  his  infant  mind. 

Yon  and  I  could  walk  on  eggs. 

Would  I  some  way  could  find 

There  he  goes 

To  know  just  l)ow  they  seem, 

On  his  toes, 

Those  dreams  that  infants  dream. 

Tickling  Baby's  nose. 

T  wonder  what  they  are,  — 

Spots  of  red 
Dot  his  head; 

Those  thoughts  that  seem  to  wear 

So  sweet  a  guise  ! 

liainbowB  on  his  back  are  spread  ; 

What  picture,  tiny,  fair, 

That  small  speck 

What  vision,  lovely,  rare, 

Is  his  neck  ; 

Delights  Jiis  eyes  ? 

See  him  nod  and  beck. 

See!  now  he  Kmilea  once  more; 

1  can  allow  you,  if  yon  choose, 

Perhaps  thei'e  is  before 

Where  to  look  to  tind  liis  shoes,  — 

His  mental  sight  portrayed 

Three  small  pairs, 

Some  vieioH  blest 

Made  of  hairs; 

Of  that  dear  land  of  rest. 

These  ho  always  wears. 

Thatfai'-offhearen, 

From  whence  his  new-created  soul 

Black  and  brown 

Has  lately  strayed ; 

Is  his  gomi  ; 

Or  to  his  ear,  perchance,  ai^c  given 

He  can  wear  it  upside  down ; 

Those  echoes  sweet  that  roll 

It  is  laced 

From  angel  liaiTW  we  may  not  hear, 

Round  bis  waist ; 

We,  who  have  added  year  to  year, 

I  admire  his  taste. 

And  sin  to  sin. 

Yet  thougli  tight  his  clothes  are  made, 

As  yet  liis  soul  m  spotless.     Why 

He  will  lose  them,  1  'm  afraid, 

Should  not  angelie  harmony 

If  to-night 

Reach  his  unsullied  ear  S 

He  gets  sight 

Wliy  not  within 

Of  the  candle-light. 
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Webs  are  spun  ; 

What  if  he  gets  into  one  ? 

When  it  raiiis 

He  complains 

On  tho  window-jianes. 
Tongue  to  talk  have  you  an  " 
God  hna  given  the  little  fly 

No  such  things, 

So  he  aings 

With  his  buEzing  wings. 


:11; 


He  I 


!ie  'a  his  month  between  his  feet. 
On  his  baek 

LiVe  a  pedler's  sack. 
^3  the  habj  understand  ? 
m  the  fly  shall  kiss  her  hand  ; 


Puts 


NO  BABY  IN  1 

TTo  baby  in  the  house,  I  know, 

'T  is  far  too  niee  and  clean. 
Ko  toys,  by  careless  fingeiTj  ati'ewn. 

Upon  the  floors  are  seen. 
So  fingec-niarks  are  on  the  panes. 

No  scratches  on  the  chairs  j 
No  wooden  men  set  up  in  rows. 

Or  marshaled  oiT  in  pairs  ; 
No  little  stockings  to  be  darned. 

All  ragged  at  the  toes ; 
Wo  pile  of  mending  to  be  done. 

Made  up  of  baby- clothes ; 
No  little  tiDnbles  to  be  soothed ; 

No  little  hands  to  fold  ; 
No  grimy  ijngers  to  be  washed  ; 

No  stories  to  be  told  ; 
No  tender  kisses  to  be  giver  ; 

No  nicknames,  "  Dove"  and  "  J1 
No  merry  frolics  after  tea,  — 

No  baby  in  the  house ! 


Cati;h  him  ?     No, 

Lot  lilm  go ; 

Never  Imrt  an  iiispct  so  ; 

Btit  no  doubt 

He  files  ont 

Just  to  gad  about. 
Now  you  see  his  wiugs  of  ailk 
Drabbled  in  the  baby's  milk  ; 

Fie,  0  fie. 

Foolish  fly! 

How  will  he  get  dry  ? 

All  wet  iljen 

Twist  thtiir  thighs  ; 

Thus  they  wipe  their  heads  and  eyes  ; 

Cats,  yon  know, 

Wash  just  BO, 

Then  their  whiskers  grow. 
Flies  have  hairs  too  short  to  comb, 
So  they  fiy  bareheaded  home  ; 

But  the  gnat 


Do 


you 


a  hat. 
bolie^ 


<  that  ? 


Move  than  we, 

So  how  bright  their  eyes  must  be  ! 

Little  fly. 

Ope  your  eye  ; 

Spiders  are  near  by. 
For  a  secret  I  can  tell,  — 
Spiders  never  use  flies  well. 

Then  away ! 


Dom 


Little  fly,  good  day. 


BABY'S  SHOES. 


E  little,  t 


le  little  bine  shoes ! 

Those  shoes  that  no  little  feet  use  ! 
0,  the  price  wore  high 
That  those  shoes  would  buy, 

Those  little  blue  unused  shoes  I 

For  they  hold  the  small  shape  of  feet 
That  no  more  their  mother's  eyes  meet, 

That,  by  God's  good-will, 

Years  since,  grew  still, 
And  ceased  Irom  their  totter  so  sweet. 

And  0,  since  that  baby  slept. 

So  huslied,  how  the  mother  has  kept, 

With  a  tearful  pleasure, 

That  little  dear  treasure, 
And  over  them  thought  and  wept  I 

For  they  mind  her  forevermore 
Of  a  patter  along  the  floor  ; 

And  blue  eyes  she  sees 

Look  up  from  her  knees 
With  the  look  that  in  life  they  wore. 

As  they  lie  before  her  there, 
ThetG  babbles  from  chair  to  chair 

A  little  sweet  face 

That 's  a  gleam  in  the  place. 
With  its  little  gold  curls  of  hair. 
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Tlicn  0,  wonder  not  that  her  heai-t 
From  all  else  would  rathev  part 

Than  those  tiny  blue  Ehoes 

That  no  little  feet  use, 
And  whose  sight  makes  such  fond  tea 


A  CBADLE  SOXGI. 

Httsh,  my  deal'  I  lie  still  ajid  slumher ! 

Holy  angels  guai'd  thy  bed  ; 
Moftveiily  blessings  without  number 

Gently  falling  on  thy  head. 

Sleep,  my  babe  !  thy  food  and  raiment, 
House  and  home,  Hiy  friends  provide ; 

All  without  thy  care  or  payment. 
All  tliy  wants  are  well  supplied. 

How  much  better  thou  'rt  attended 

Than  the  Son  of  God  could  he, 
When  from  heaven  he  daacended. 

And  beoame  a  ohild  like  thee. 

Soft  and  easy  is  thy  cradle  : 
('oal'se  and  hai'd  thy  Saviour  lay  : 

When  liifl  birthplace  was  a  stable. 
And  his  softest  bed  was  hay. 

See  the  kindly  shepherds  round  him, 

Telling  wondfli's  from  the  sky  ! 
Wlieve  they  sooght  him,  there  they  found  h 

With  his  Vii^n-Mother  by. 

See  the  lovely  babe  a-dreasing  : 

Ijovely  infcint,  how  he  smiled  ! 
When  he  wept,  the  mother's  blessing 

Soothed  and  hushed  the  holy  child. 

Lo,  he  slumbers  in  his  manger, 

Whei-e  the  homid  oxen  fed  ; 
—  Peace,  my  darling  !  here 's  no  danger ! 

Here  *s  no  ox  aneai'  thy  bed  ! 

^-May'st  thou  live  to  know  and  fear  him, 
Trust  and  love  him  all  thy  days  ; 

Then  go  dwell  forever  near  him ; 
See  his  face,  and  sing  his  praise. 

I  eould  give  thee  thousand  kisses, 

Hoping  what  I  roost  desire  ; 
Not  a  mother's  fondest  wishes 

Can  to  greater  joys  aspire. 


'S  STRATAGEM. 


WHitEon  the  cliff  with  cahn  delight  she  kneels, 
And  the  blue  vaiea  a  thousand  Joys  recall, 

^ee,  to  the  last,  last  verge  her  infant  steals  ! 
0,  fly  —  yet  stir  not,  speak  not^  lest  it  fall.  ^ 

Far  better  taught,  she  lays  her  bosom  bare, 

And  the  fond  boy  springs  back  to  nestle  theie. 


■WILUB  WINKIK 

Wee  Willie  Winkle  rins  through  tha  town. 
Up  stairs  and  doon  staii-s,  in  his  nicht-gown, 
Tirlin'  at  the  window,  cryin'  at  the  lock, 
"Ai'oiheweansin  their  bed?  — for  it 'snow  ten 

Hey,  Willie  Winkle  !  are  ye  comin'  ben  ? 

cat 's  singin'  gay  thrums  to  the  slecpin"  hen, 
The  doug  'b  speldered  on  the  iloor,  and  disna  giu 
a  cheep ; 
here's  a  waukrlfe  laddie,   that  winna  la' 
asleep. 


Ony  thing  but  sleep,  yo 
the  moon, 


oguo 


-glow'n, 


like 


Eattlin'  in  an  aim  ju^ 

Romblin',  tumblin'  roun'  about,  c 

Skirlin'  like  a  kenna-what  —  wauknin'  sleepin' 
folk! 

Hey,  Willie  Winkie  !  the  wean  's  in  a  creel ! 
Waumblin'  aif  a  bodie's  knee  like  a  vera  eel, 
{in'  at  the  oat's  lug,  and  ravcllin'  a'  licv 
thrums  : 
Hey,  Willie  Winkie  !  —  See,  there  he  comes  ! 

Wearie  is  the  mither  that  has  a  storie  wean, 

le  stninpio  stoussie,  that  canna  lin  liis  lane. 
That  has  a  battle  aye  wi'  sleep,  before  he  '11  close 

it  a  kiss  fi'ae  itlf  his  rosy  lii)s  gies  strungtli  anew 


Sleek  coat,  eyes  of  lire. 
Four  paws  that  never  tire. 
That's  puss. 

Ways  playful,  tail  on  high. 
Twisting  often  towaiil  the  sky. 
That  *s  puss. 


^r 
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111  the  lardei',  stcaliug  meat, 

Jiddying  round  and  lound  thoy  sink 

Patter,  pattar,  little  feet. 

Softly,  slowly  ;  one  caight  tliink, 

That 's  puas. 

From  the  motions  that  are  made, 
Every  little  leaf  conveyed 

After  ball,  reel,  or  atiing, 

Sylph  or  faery  hither  tending,  — 

Wild  as  any  liviug  thing, 

That 's  pusa. 

Each  invisible  and  mute. 

In  Ms  wavering  pai'aehute. 

Rouiiii  and  round,  aftei'  tail, 

—  But  the  Kitten,  how  she  starts. 

Fast  as  any  postal  mail. 
That  '3  puss. 

Crouchea,  stietches,  paws,  end  darts ; 
First  at  one,  and  then  its  fellow 
Just  as  light  and  just  as  yellow  ; 

Cuvled  up,  lilne  a  brdl, 
Od  the  dooi-mat  in  tlie  hall, 
That -3  puss. 

Now  they  stop,  and  there  ai-e  none  : 

In  her  upwaid  eye  of  fire  1 

With  a  tiger-leap  half-way 

Purring  loud  on  missis'  lap, 

Now  she  meets  the  coming  prey. 

Hnving  toast,  then  a  nap, 

Lets  it  go  as  fast,  and  then 

That 's  puss. 

Has  it  in  her  power  again  : 

Now  she  works  witli  three  or  four. 

ElsLck  as  night,  with  talons  long. 

Like  an  Indian  conjurer  ; 

Scratching,  which  is  very  wivjug, 

Quick  as  he  in  feats  of  art.. 

That 's  puss. 

Far  beyond  in  joy  of  heart. 
Were  her  antics  played  lu  th'  eye 

From  a  saueet  lappmg  mil];, 

Of  a  thousand  standers-by, 

Soft,  as  soft  as  washing  silk, 

Clapping  hands  with  shout  and  stare. 

That  '3  puss. 

Wlat  would  little  Tabby  care 
For  the  plaudits  of  the  eroivd  ? 

Rolling  on  the  dewy  grass, 

Over  happy  to  be  proud. 

Getting  wet,  all  in  a  mass. 

Over  wealthy  in  the  treasure 

That 's  pass. 

Of  her  own  exceeding  pleasure  ! 
■Tia  a  pretty  baby-treat ; 

Climting  tree,  and  catching  hird. 

Nor,  I  deem,  for  me  anmeat ; 

Littl«  twitter  nevermore  heanl, 

Here,  for  neither  Babe  nor  me. 

That 's  puss. 

Other  playmate  can  I  see. 
Of  the  countless  living  things. 

Killing  fly,  rat,  or  mouse. 

That  with  stir  of  feet  and  wings 

As  it  TODS  ^bout  tJie  house. 

(In  the  sun  01  under  shade. 

That 's  puss. 

Upon  bough  or  grassy  blade) 
And  with  busy  revelings. 

Potofmissis,  "Ittemite," 

Chii'p  and  song,  and  murmnrings. 

Never  must  be  out  of  sight. 

Made  tMs  orehai'd's  narrow  space 

That's  puss. 

And  this  vale  so  blithe  a  place,  — 

Multitudes  are  swept  away 

Nevermore  to  breathe  the  day ; 

Some  are  sleeping  ;  some  in  bands 
Traveled  into  distant  lands  ; 

THE  KITTEN  AND  FALUNG  LEAVES. 

Others  slunk  to  mooi  and  wood. 
Far  from  human  neighborhood ; 

That  way  look,  my  lafimt,  lo ! 

And,  among  the  kinds  that  keep 

What  a  pretty  baby-show  ! 

See  the  Kitten  on  the  wall. 

With  us  openly  abide. 

Sporting  with  the  leayas  tllat  fell. 

All  have  laid  tlieir  mirth  aside. 

■Withered  leaves —one  —  two  —  and  three — 

Where  is  he,  that  giddy  sprite, 

From  the  lofty  elder-tree  ! 

Blue-cap,  with  his  coloi*  bright. 

Through  the  ailm  and  frosty  air 

Who  was  blest  as  bird  could  be, 

Of  this  morning  bright  and  fair, 

Feeding  in  the  apple-tree  ; 
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MeuIb  suuli  wanton  spoil  aud  rout, 

Tuniiug  blosBoma  inside  ont ; 

Hung —  head  pointing  towai-ds  Uie  giourd 

Fluttered,  perclied,  intn  a  loutid 

IJauud  liimself,  and  then  un'bound  ; 

LithHst,  gnndieat  Harlequin  ] 

Prettiest  Tumbler  ever  seen  ; 

Light  of  heart  and  light  of  limb  ; 

What  is  now  become  of  him  ? 

Lambs,  that  through  the  mountains  uent 

Frisking,  bleating  merriment, 

When  the  year  was  in  its  prime. 

They  are  sobered  by  this  time. 

If  you  look  to  vale  or  hEi, 

If  you  listen,  all  is  still, 

Save  a  little  neighboring  rill, 

That  from  out  the  rooltj  ground 

Strikes  a  solitary  sound. 

Vainly  glitter  hill  and  plain. 

And  the  air  ia  calm  in  vain  ; 

Vainly  Morning  spreads  the  lui* 

Of  a  aky  serene  and  pm'o  ; 

Creature  none  can  she  decoy 

Into  open  sign  of  joy  : 

Is  it  that  they  have  a  fear 

Of  the  dreary  seawn  neai  I 

Or  that  other  pleeaures  be 

Sweeter  e'en  than  gayety  ! 

Yet,  whate'er  enjoyments  dwell 
In  the  impenetrable  cell 
Of  the  silent  heart  which  Nature 
Furnishes  t«  every  creature  ;    ■ 
Wliatsoe'er  we  feel  and  know 
Too  sedate  for  outward  sliow,  — ■ 
Such  a  light  of  gladness  breaks, 
Pretty  Eitt«n  !  from  thy  freaks,  — 
ypraads  with  such  a  living  grace 
O'er  my  little  Dora's  face  ; 
Yes,  the  sight  so  stirs  and  charms 
Thee,  Baby,  laughing  in  my  arms. 
That  almost  I  could  repine 
That  your  transports  are  not  mine, 
That  I  do  not  whoOy  fare 
Even  as  ye  do,  thoughtless  peir  I 
And  I  will  have  my  careless  season, 
Spite  of  melancholy  reason  ; 
WiU  walk  through  life  in  snch  a  way 
That,  when  time  brings  on  decay. 
Now  and  then  1  may  possess 
Hours  of  perfect  gladsomeness. 
—  Pleased  by  any  random  toy ; 
By  a  kitten's  busy  joy. 
Or  an  infant's  laughing  eye 
Sharing  in  the  ecstasy  ; 
1  would  faie  like  that  or  this. 
Find  my  wisdom  in  my  bliss  ; 
Keep  the  apiightly  soul  awakit  ; 
And  have  faculties  to  take, 


F.von  from  things  by  snnow  wrouglit 
Matter  for  a  jocund  thought ; 
Spite  of  care,  and  spite  of  grief, 
To  gambol  with  Life's  falling  Leaf. 


"COMPLIMBKTS  OF  THE  SEASON." 

LllTLB  Four  Yeais,  little  Two  Years, 

Merry  Christmas  !  Happy  New-Year's  1 

That  is  what  I  wish  for  you  ; 

Sliall  I  tell  you  what  to  do 

That  will  make  my  wish  come  tine  1 

Cheerful  looks  and  words  aie  very 
Sure  to  make  the  Christmas  merry  ; 
Tongues  that  speak  the  truth  sinew's. 
Hearts  that  hold  each  other  deal', 
Tiieae  will  mal;e  a  happy  year. 

Four  Years  is  of  Two  the  double,  ^ 
Should  be  twice  as  brave  in  trouble, 
Twice  ae  gentle,  twice  aa  kind, 
Always  twice  as  much  inclined 
Mother's  words  to  keep  in  mind  ; 

So  that  Two  Years,  when,  slie  's  older. 
May  remember  what  ia  told  her, 
Just  as  Pour  Years  did  before,  — 
Only  think  !  in  two  years  more 
Little  Two  Years  will  be  Four  1 


KOW  I  LAY  ME  DOWN  TO  SLEEP. 

CrOLBBN  head  so  lowly  bending, 

little  feet  so  white  and  bare, 
Dewy  eyes,  half  abut,  half  opened. 

Lisping  out  her  evening  prayer. 

"Now  1  lay,"  —  j'exieat  it,  darling  — 

' '  Lay  me, "  lisped  the  tiny  lips 
Of  my  daughter,  kneeling,  bending 

■  er  the  folded  finger-tips. 

"  Down  to  sleep," —  "  To  sleep,"  alie  luuiinu: 

And  the  curly  head  bent  low  ; 
"I  pray  the  Lord,"  1  gently  added, 

"You  can  say  it  all,  I  know." 

"  Pray  the  Low5," —  the  sound  came  faintly. 
Fainter  still,  —  "  my  soul  to  keep  "  ; 

Then  the  tired  head  fairly  nodded. 
And  the  child  was  fast  asleep. 
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0,  the  trusting,  sweet  eoiifiding 
Of  the  cliild-heart  !     Would  that  1 

Thus  might  trust  my  Heavenly  Father, 
He  who  hears  my  feeblest  cry. 

0,  the  raptuie,  sweet,  unbroken, 
Of  the  soul  who  wrote  that  prayer  ! 

Children's  myi'iad  voices,  floating 
Up  to  Heaven,  recoiil  it  there. 

I^  of  all  that  has  heen  written, 

I  could  choose  what  might  be  mine. 

It  should  be  that  ohild'a  petition, 
Rising  to  the  throne  divine. 


A  LITTLE  golden  head  close  ta  my  knee, 
Sweet  eyes  of  tender,  gentinnella  Mue 
Fixed  upon  mine,  a  little  coaxing  voice,  — 
Only  we  two. 

"Tell  it  again  1"    Insatiate  demand  I 
And  like  a  toiling  spider  wliere  I  sat, 
I  wove  and  spun  the  many-cotoved  welDS 
Of  this  and  that. 

Of  Dotty  Pi'ingle  sweeping  out  her  hall  ; 
Of  Greedy  Bear  ;  of  Santa  dans  the  good  ; 
And  how  the  little  children  met  the  Months 
Within  the  wood. 

"  Tell  it  again  1 "  and  though  the  sand-man  cami 
Dropping  his  drowsy  grains  in  each  blue  eye, 
"  Tell  it  B^ain  I  0,  just  once  more  ! "  was  still 
The  sleepy  cry. 

My  spring-time  violet !  early  snatched  away 
To  fairer  gaidens  all  unknown  to  me,  — 
Gardens  of  whose  invisible,  guarded  gates 
I  have  no  key,  — 

I  weave  my  fancies  now  for  other  ears,  — 
Thy  sister-blossom's,  who  beside  me  sits, 
Rosy,  imperative,  and  q^uick  to  mark 
My  la^ng  wits. 

But  still  the  stories  bear  thy  name,  are  thine, 
Part  of  the  sunshine  of  thy  brief,  sweet  day. 
Though  in  her  little  warm  and  living  hands 
This  book  I  lay. 


LITTLE   OOLDENHAIR, 

OoLDENHAlR  dimbad  up  on  grandpapa's  knee  ; 
Dear  little  Goldenhair,  tired  was  slie. 
All  the  day  busy  as  busy  eould  be. 

Up  in  the  morning  as  soon  as 't  was  light, 
Out  with  the  biiils  and  butterflies  bright, 
Skipping  about  till  the  coming  of  night 

Grandpapa  toyed  with  the  curls  on  her  head, 
"  What  has  my  darling  been  doing,"  he  said, 
"  Since  she  rose  nith  the  suu  from  her  bed  ? " 

"Pitty  much,"  answered  the  sweet  little  onii, 
"  I  cannot  tell  so  much  things  1  have  done, 
Played  with  my  dolly  and  feeded  my  bun. 

"  And  then  I  jumped  with  my  little  jump-rope, 
And  I  made  out  of  some  water  and  soap 
Bootiful  worlds,  mamma's  castles  of  hope. 

' '  Then  I  have  readed  in  my  picture-book, 

And  Belb  and  I,  we  went  to  look 

For  the  smooth  little  stones  by  the  side  of  the 


' '  And  then  I  oomed  home  and  eated  my  tea. 
And  I  climbed  up  on  gi-andpapa's  knee. 
And  1  jes  as  tired  as  tired  can  be." 

Lower  and  lower  the  little  head  pressed, 
Until  it  had  dropped  upon  grandpapa's  breast ; 
Dear  little  Goldenhair,  sweet  be  thy  rest ! 

We  are  but  children  ;  things  that  we  do 
Are  as  sports  of  a  babe  to  the  Infinite  view 
That  marlts  all  our  weakness,  and  pities  it  too, 

God  grant  that  when  night  overshadows  our  way, 
And  we  shall  be  called  to  account  for  our  day, 
He  shall  find  us  as  guileless  as  Goldenhair's  lay ! 

And  0,  when  aweary,  may  we  be  so  blest. 
And  sink  like  the  innocent  child  to  out  rest. 
And  feel  om-selves  clasped  to  the  Infinite  bi-east  ! 


BENNY. 

I  HAn  laid  him,  ChiiBtmae  morning. 

As  be  sat  upon  my  knee. 
Holding  fast  his  little  stockings. 

Stuffed  as  full  as  full  could  he. 
And  attentive,  Ustening  to  me. 

With  a  face  demure  and  mild. 
That  old  Santa  Glaus,  who  filial  them, 

Did  not  love  a  naughty  child. 
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"But  we'll  be  good,  won't  we,  moder?" 

"  God  beas  fadel-,  God  bess  model-. 

And  from  ofl'  my  lap  Iib  slid. 

God  beas  aister,"  —  then  a  pause. 

Digging  deep  umoiig  tlie  goodies 

And  the  sweet  young  lips  devontly 

In  Ills  ciimaon  stoukiugs  liid, 

Muimured,  "  God  bess  Santa  Kaus. " 

Wliile  1  turnad  me  to  my  taUe, 

Wheifl  a  tfimpting  goblet  stood, 

He  is  sleeping  ;  br-own  and  silken 

With  a  dainty  drink  biiramed  over, 

Lie  the  laahea,  long  and  meek, 

Sent  me  by  a  neiglibor  good. 

Like  caressing,  dinpng  shadows 
On  his  plump, and  peachy  cheek  ; 

But  the  kitten,  there  before  me, 

And  1  bend  above  Mm,  weeping 

Witli  his  white  paw,  nothing  loth, 

Thankful  teara,  0  Undefiled  I 

Sat,  by  way  of  entertainment, 

For  a  woman's  oraivn  of  gloiy, 

Slapping  off  the  aliining  fioth ; 

For  the  blessing  of  a  child. 

And  in  not  the  gentlest  hmnor 

At  the  loss  of  such  a  treat, 

I  confess,  I  rather  rudely, 

' 

Tlu-uat  liim  out  into  the  street. 

TO  MV  INFANT  SON. 

Then  how  Benny's  blue  eyes  kindled  ! 

Thou  happy,  happy  elf ! 

Gathering  up  the  pi'eeious  atom 

(But  stop,  fii-st  let  me  kiss  away  that  tsar,) 

He  had  busily  been  pouiing 

Thou  tiny  image  of  myself ! 

In  his  tiny  pinafore. 

(My  love,  he  's  pokmg  peas  mto  his  eni'  1 ) 

"With  a  generous  look  that  shamed  me. 

Thou  merry,  laughing  sprite. 

Sprang  he  from  the  carpet  bright. 

With  spirits   feather  light, 

Showing,  by  hia  mien  indignant, 

All  a  baby's  sense  of  right. 

(My  dear,  the  child  is  swalloiving  a  pin !) 

"Comeback,  Harney,"  called  he  loudly. 

Thou  little  tricksy  Puck  1 

As  he  held  his  aprcn  white. 

With  antic  toys  so  funnily  bestuck. 

"Yon  shall  have  my  nandy  wabbit  "  ; 

Light  as  the  singing  bild  that  wings  the  air,— 

Bat  thii  door  was  fastened  tight. 

(The  door  !  the  door  !   he  '11  tumble  down   the 

So  he  stood,  ftlMsherl  and  silent. 

stair  1) 

In  the  eent«r  of  the  floor, 

Thou  darling  of  thy  sire  1 

With  defeated  look  alternate 

(Why,  Jane,  he  '11  set  his  pinafore  aiire  t) 

Bent  on  me  and  on  tlie  door. 

Thou  imp  of  mirth  and  joy  ! 
In  love's  dear  chain  so  bright  a  link. 

Then,  as  by  some  sudden  impulse. 

Thou  idol  of  thy  parents  ;  —  (Drat  tlie  boy  ! 

Quickly  i-an  he  to  the  fii^e, 

There  goes  my  ink.) 

And  while  eagerly  hia  hiight  eyes 

Watehed  the  flames  go  high  and  higher. 

Thou  chemb,  but  of  eaith  | 

In  a  brave,  cleat  key,  he  shouted. 

Fit  playfellow  for  fays,  by  moonlight  jiale, 

Like  some  lordly  little  elf. 

In  harmless  apoit  and  muth. 

"  Santa  Cans,  come  down  de  chiuney. 

(That  dog  will  bite  him,  if  he  pulls  hia  tail ! ) 

Make  my  moder  'have  herself. " 

Thou  human  humming-bee,  extracting  honey 
From  every  blossom  in  the  world  that  blows, 

"  I  will  be  a  good  giti,  Benny," 

Singing  in  youth's  Elyaimn  ever  sunny,  — 

Said  I,  feeling  the  reproof ; 

(Another  tumble  t   That 's  his  precious  nose  ! ) 

And  straightway  recalled  poor  Harney, 

Thy  father's  pride  and  hope  ! 

Mewing  on  the  galleiy  roof. 

(He  'U    break  the  mirror  with  that   skippij^g- 

Soon  the  anger  was  forgotten, 

rope!) 

I^nghter  chased  away  the  frown. 

With  pure  heait  newly  stamped  from  natuie's 

And  they  gamboled  'neath  the  live-oaks 

mint. 

Till  the  dusky  night  came  down. 

(Where  did  he  leam  that  squint !) 

In  my  dim,  flre-lJghted  chamber 

Thou  young  domestic  dore  t 

Harney  purred  beneath  my  chair, 

(He  '11  have  that  ring  off  with  another  shove, ) 

And  my  play-worn  boy  beside  me 

Dear  nursling  of  the  hymeneal  nest ! 

Knelt  to  say  his  evening  prayer  : 

(Are  these  torn  clothes  his  best  ?) 
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Little  epitome  of  man  '. 

(He  11  clirab  upoE  the  table,  that  'a  liia  plan  ! ) 

Touched  witli  the  beauteous  tints  of  dawning 

life, 
(He's  got  a  knife  !) 
Thou  enviable  being ! 
No  storms,  no  clouds,  in  thy  lilue  sky  foreseeing. 

Play  on,  play  on, 

My  elfln  John  I 
Toss  the  light  ball,  bestride  the  stick,  — 
(1  knew  ao  many  cakes  wonld  make  him  sick  ! ) 

With  fajieiea  buoyant  as  the  thistle-down, 
Prampting  the  fiice  groteaqno,  and  antic  brisk. 
With  many  a  lamb-like  fiiak  J 

(Ho  'a  got  the  scissors,  snipping  at  youvgowii ! ) 
Thou  pretty  opening  rose  ! 
(Go  to    yonr   motliar,   child,   and   wijw   your 

Balmy  and  breathing  music  like  the  south, 
(He  really  brings  my  heart  into  my  mouth  ! ) 
Bold  as  the  hawk,  yet  gentle  as  the  dove ; 
(1  '11  tell  you  what,  my  love, 
I  cannot  write  unless  he's  sent  above.) 


OsE  day,  as  I  was  going  by 

That  part  of  Holborn  chiiatened  Higli, 

1  heaiii  a  loud  and  sudden  cry 

That  chilled  my  very  blood  ; 
And  lo  !  from  oat  a  dirty  alley, 
Where  pigs  and  Irish  wont  to  rally, 
I  saw  a  crazy  woman  sally. 

Bedaubed  with  grease  and  mud. 
She  turned  her  East,  she  turned  her  West, 
Staring  like  Pythoness  poasest, 
With  streaming  haii-  and  heaving  breast. 

An  one  stark  mad  with  grief. 

"  0  Loid  I  O  dear,  my  heari;  will  break,  I  shall 
go  stick  stark  staring  wild  I 

Has  ever  a  one  seen  anything  about  the  streets 
like  a  crying  lost-looking  child  ? 

Lawk  help  me,  I  don't  know  where  to  look,  or  to 
ran,  if  I  only  knew  which  way — 

A  Child  as  is  lost  about  Ijjndon  streets,  and  es- 
pecially Seven  Dials,  is  a  needle  in  a  bottle 

1  am  all  in  a  quiver  —  get  out  of  my  sight,  do, 
you  wretch,  you  little  Kitty  M'Nab ! 

Yon  promised  to  have  half  an  eye  b>  him,  you 
know  you  did,  you  dirty  deceittu]  young 

The  last  time  as  ever  I  see  him,  poor  thing,  waa 
with  my  own  blessed  Motherly  eyes. 


Sitting  as  good  as  gold  in  the  gutter,  a  playing 

at  making  little  dirt-pies. 
I  wonder  ho  left  the  court,  where  he  was  liett«i' 

off  than  all  the  other  young  boys. 
With  two  bricks,  an  old  shoe,  nine  oyster-shells, 

and  a  dead  kittan,  by  way  of  toys. 
When  his  Father  comes  home,  and  he  always 

comes  home  as  sure  as  ever  tite  clock  strikes 

He'll  be  i-ampant,  he  will,  at  his  child  being 
lost ;  and  the  beef  and  the  inguns  not  done  ' 

La  bless  you,  good  folks,  mind  your  own  <x)n 
sarna,  and  don't  be  making  a  mob  m  the 


M'Farlane!  you  have  not  come  ai,i  oss 

my  poor  little  boy,  have  you,  in  your  be  it  ( 
Do,  good  people,  move  on !  don't  stand  staling 

at  me  like  a  parcel  of  stupid  Htnek  pigs  ; 
Saints  forbid  I  bnt  he  's  p'r'aps  been  inviggled 

away  up  a  court  for  the  sake  of  his  clothes 

by  the  prigs  ; 
He  'd  a  very  good  jacket,  for  certain,  for  I  bought 

it  myself  for  a  shOling  one  day  in  Rag  Fair  ; 
And  hia  trousera   considering  not   very  much 

patched,  and  I'ed  pltish,  they  was  once  hia 

Father's  best  pair. 
His  sMrt,  it 's  very  lucky  1  'd  got  washing  in  the 

tub,  or  that  might  have  gone  with  the  rest ; 
But  he  'd  got  on  a  very  good  pinafore  with  only 

two  slits  and  a  bum  on  the  breast. 
He  'd  a  goodish  sort  of  hat,  if  the  crown  was 

sewed  in,  and  not  quite  so  much  jagged  at 

the  brim ; 
With  one  .shoe  on,  and  the  other  shoe  is  a  boot, 

and  not  a  fit,  and  you  '11  know  by  that  if 

And  then  he  has  got  such  dear  winning  ways  — 
but  0, 1  never,  never  shall  see  him  no  more ! 

0  dear  !  to  think  of  losing  him  just  after  nussjng 

him  back  from  death's  door  ! 
Only  the  very  last  month  when  the  windfalls, 

hang  'em,  was  at  twenty  a  penny  ; 
And  the  threepence  ha  'd  got  by  grottoing  was 

spent  in  plums,  and  sixty  for  a  child  is 

too  many. 
And  the  Cholera  man  came  and  whitewashed  us 

all,  and,  drat  him !  made  a  seize  of  our  hog.  — 
It  'a  no  use  to  send  the  Crier  to  cry  him  about, 

he 's  such  a  blunderin'  drunken  old  dog  ; 
The  last  time  he  waa  fetched  to  find  a  lost  child 

he  was  guziiing  with  his  heU  at  the  Crown, 
And  went  and  cried  a  boy  instead  of  a  girl,  for  a 

distracted  MotJier  and  Father  about  Town. 
Billy  ^ — where  are  you,  Billy,  I  say?  come,  BiUy, 

come  home,  to  your  beat  of  Mothers  ! 

1  'm  scared  when  I  think  of  them  Cabroleya,  they 

drive  so,  they  'd  run  over  their  own  Sisters 
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Or  majbe  he  's  stole  by  some  cliimbly-sweeping 

wretch,  to  stick  fast  ia  nariow  flues  and 

what  not, 
And  bo  poked  up  beMnd  with  a  picked  pointed 

pole,  ■whan  the  soot  has  ketehed,  aud  the 

chimMj  'a  red-hot 
0,  I  'd  give  the  whole  wide  world,  if  the  world 

was  mine,  to  clap  my  two  longin'  eyes  on 

his  face  ; 
For  ho  's  my  darlin'  of  dailin's,  and  if  he  don't 

soon  come  back,  you  '11  see  me  diyp  stone 

dead  on  tha  place, 
I  only  wish  I  'd  got  him  safe  in  those  two  Moth- 
.,  and  wonld  n't  I  hug  liim  and 


His  little  heart  is  busy  still,  and  oftentimes  pcr- 

With  thoughts  about  this  world  of  ours,  and 

thoughts  about  the  next. 
He  kneels  at  his  dear  mother's  knee  ;  shetfiiieheth 


pi'ay; 


the 


Lawk  !  I  n. 


but  a  child  don't 
you  miss  him. 
Why,  there  he  is  1  Punch  aud  Judy  hunting,  the 
young  wretch,  it  'a  that  Billy  as  sai-tin  as 

But  let  me  get  him  home,  with  a  good  grip  of  his 
hail ,  aud  I  'm  blest  if  ho  sliall  have  a  whole 
bone  in  his  akin  [ 


And  stmnge,  and  sweet,  and  solemn  then 

worfs  which  ho  will  say. 
0,  should  my  gentle  child  he  spared  to  maii- 

hood's  years  like  me, 
A  holiel-  and  a  wiser  man  1  trast  that  ho  will 

■be; 
And  when  I  look  into  his  eyes,  and  strake  his 

thoughtful  brow 
I  dare  not  think  what  I  should  feel,  were  I  to 

lose  hnn  no« 

I  h'i^  e  a  ion    i  seoon  1  son,  a  simple  chEd  of 

thiee 
I  11  not  declaip  hiw  bnght  and  fair  hi^  little 

leatu.es  bo 

of  his  when  he 

like  his 


old. 


THE  THREE  BOSS, 
m,  a  little  son,  a  boy  just  (i 


nndinindof 


"With  eyes  of  thoughtful  ■ 

gentle  mould. 
Tliey  tell  me  that  unusual  grace  in  all  his  ways 

ajijieara. 
That  my  child  ia  grave  and  wise  of  heai't  beyond 

his  childish  years. 
I  cannot  say  how  this  may  be  ;  I  know  his  face 


How  sill  el  aw  aet  thuse  to 

prattles  on  my  knee  ; 
I  do  not  thmk  his  h^ht-blue  eye 

brothel  s  keen 
Hor  his  blow  so  full  ot  chOdish  thought  aa  his 

hith  evei  been 
Bnt  his  little  heait  s  i  tountain  pnie  ot  kind  awl 

tender  feeling  , 
And  his   eveiy  look 's  a  gleam   of  light,  rich 

depths  of  lore  revealing. 
When  he  walks  with  me,  the  country  folk,  who 


And  yot  his  chiefest  comelineaa 

s  kind  and  fond 


1  know  his  heart 

loveth  me  ; 
But  loveth  yet  his  mother  mow  with  grateful 

fervency. 
But  that  which  others  most  admire,  ia  the  thought 

which  fills  his  mind. 
The  food  for  grave  inquiiing  speech  he  every- 
where doth  find. 
Strange  ijuestions  doth  he  ask  of  me,  when  ■ 

together  walk  ; 
He  scarcely  thinks  as  chUdren  think,  or  talks 

children  talk. 
Kor  cares  he  much  for  childish  spoi-ts,  dotes  r 

on  bat  OY  ball, 
But  loolts  on  maiihood'a  ways  and  works,  a 

aptly  mimics  alL 


Wni  shout  for  joy,  and  bleas  my  boy,  he  looks 

so  mild  and  sweet. 
A  playfellow  is  ho  to  ail ;  and  yet,  with  cheerful 

Will  sing  his  little  aong  of  love,  when  left  tu 

sport  alone. 
Hia  presence  is  like  sunshine  sent  to  gladden 

home  and  hearth, 
To  comfort  us  in  all  our  griefs,  and  sweeten  all 

our  mirth. 
Should  he  grow  up  to  riper  years,  God  grant  his 

heart  may  prove 
Aa  sweet  a  home  for  heavenly  grace  as  now  for 

earthly  love ; 
And  if,  beside  his  grave,  the  teal's  our  aching 

eyes  must  dim, 
Qod  comfort  us  for  all  the  love  which  wo  shaU 

lose  in  him. 


For  they  reckon  not  by  years  and  months  when 

he  has  gone  to  dwell. 
To  us,  for  fourteen  anxious  months,  his  infaii 

smiles  were  given ; 
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And  Iheu  ho  bade  farewell  to  eai-tli,  and  we 

live  in  heaven. 
I  cannot  tell  what  foim.  is  Ms,  what  looks  lie 

weareth  now, 
Nor  gueas  how  briglit  a  glory  crowns  his  shuiiiig 

seraph  brow. 
The  thoughts  that  fill  liis  siiilesa  soul,  the 

which  lis  doth  feel, 
Are  numbered  with  the  seoret  things  which  God 

will  not  reveal. 
But  I  know  (for  God  hath  told  me  this)  that  he 

Where  other  blessed  infants  be,  on  their  Saviour' 

loving  breast. 
I  know  his  spirit  feels  no  more  this  iveury  load 

of  flesh, 
But  his  sleep  is  blessed  with  endless  di'eams  of 

joy  foKver  fresh. 
I  know  tiie  angels  fold  him  close  benoath  their 

glittering  whigs, 
A»d  soothe  him  with  a  song  that  breathes  of 

Heaven's  divinest  things. 
I  know  that  we  shall  meet  our  babe  (his  mother 

dear  and  1) 
Wliere  God  for  aye  shall  wipe  away  ail  tears 

1,  his  bliss  can 

Their  lot  may  here  be  giief  and  fear,  but  his  is 

eei'tain  peace. 
It  may  be  that  the  tempter's  wiles  their  souls 

from  bliss  may  sever ; 
But,  if  our  own  poor  faith  fail  not,  he  must  be 

outs  forever. 
When  we  think  of  what  our  darling  is,  and  what 

wo  still  must  be,  — 
When  we  muse  on  that  world's  perfect  bliss,  and 

this  world's  misery,  — 
When  we  gtoan  beneath  tliis  load  of  sin,  and 

feel  this  grief  and  pain,  — - 
Oh  !  we  'd  rather  lose  our  other  two,  tlian  have 

him  here  again. 


A  FAIR  little  girl  sat  under  a  ti'ee 
Sewing  as  long  as  her  eyes  could  see  ; 
Then  smoothed  her  work  and  folded  it  right, 
Avid  said,  "Dear  work,  goodnight,  goodnight! 

Such  a  number  of  rooks  came  over  her  head, 
Crying  "  Caw,  caw  !"  on  then'  way  to  bed, 
She  said,  as  she  watched  their  curious  flight, 
"  Little  black  things,  good  night,  good  night ! 


AH  seeming  to  say,  with  a  quiet  delight, 
"Goodhttie  gu'l,  goodnight,  goodnight  !" 

She  did  not  say  to  the  sun,  "Goodnightl" 
Though  she  saw  him  there  like  a  ball  of  light ; 
Eor  she  knew  he  had  God's  time  to  keep 
AU  over  the  world  ajid  never  could  sleep. 

The  tall  pink  foxglove  bowed  his  head  ; 
The  violets  courtesied,  and  went  to  bed ; 
And  good  little  Lucy  lied  up  her  hair. 
And  said,  on  her  knees,  her  favorite  prayer. 

And,  while  on  her  pillow  she  softly  lay, 
She  knew  nothing  more  till  again  it  was  day  ; 
And  all  things  said  to  the  beautiful  sun, 
"Good  morning,  good  morning!  our  work  ii 


THE  QAMBOI^  OF  CHILDREN. 

Down  the  dimpled  gieenawaivi  dancmg 
Bursts  a  flasen-hended  bevy,  ^ 

Bud-lipt  boys  and  girls  advancing, 
Love's  irr^ular  little  levy. 

Kows  of  liquid  eyes  in  laughter. 
How  they  glimmer,  how  they  quiver  ! 

Sparkling  one  another  after. 
Like  blight  ripples  on  a  river. 

Tipsy  band  of  rubious  faces, 

Flushed  ivith  Joy's  ethei-eal  spirit. 

Make  your  mocks  and  sly  grimaces 
At  Love's  self,  and  do  not  fear  it. 


UNDER  OTY  WINDOW. 

L'NnEU  my  window,  under  my  window, 

AD  in  the  Midsummer  weather, 
Thi'ee  little  girls  with  fluttering  curls 

Flit  to  and  fro  together  ; . — 
There  's  Bell  with  her  bonnet  of  satin  sheen. 
And  Maud  with  her  mantle  of  silver- gi'een. 

And  Kate  with  her  scarlet  feather. 

Under  my  window,  under  my  window. 

Leaning  stealthily  over. 
Merry  and  clear,  the  voic«  1  hear. 

Of  each  glad-hearted  rover. 
Ah  !  sly  little  Kate,  she  steals  my  roses ; 
And  Maud  and  Bell  twine  wreaths  and  posies. 

As  meiTy  as  bees  in  clover. 
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Under  my  window,  under  my  window. 
In  the  blue  midsummer  weather. 

Stealing  slow,  on  a  hushed  tiptoe, 
1  catch  them  all  together  ;  — 

Bel!  with  her  bonnet  of  satin  sheen, 

And  Maud  with  her  mantis  of  silyer-green. 
And  Kate  with  tlie  scarlet  feather. 

Under  my  window,  uudei'  my  window, 
And  off  throngh  the  orehajd  closes  ; 

While  Maud  she  flouts,  and  Bell  she  pouts, 
They  scamper  and  drop  their  posies  ; 

But  dear  little  Kate  takes  naught  amiss, 

Ard  lealK  in  my  arms  with  a  loving  kias. 
And  1  give  her  all  my  roses. 


Thine  was  the  shout,  the  song,  the  burst  of  joy, 
Which   sweet  fram  childhood's  rosy  lip  re- 
sonndeth ; 
Thine  was  the  eager  spirit  naught  could  cloy, 
And  the  glad  heart  fram  which  all  giief  le- 
boundatli ; 
And  many  a  mirthful  jest  and  mock  replj' 
Lurked  in  the  laughter  of  thy  dark-blue  eye. 

And  tliine  was  many  an  ar-t  to  win  and  bless, 
The  cold  and  stem  to  joy  and  fondness  n  arm- 
ing I 
The  coaxing  smile,  the  freijuent  soft  caress. 
The  earnest,  tearful  prayer  all  wi-ath  disai-!ii- 
ingt 
Again  my  heart  a  new  affection  found, 
But  thought  that  love  with  thee  had  reached  its 
bound. 


THE  MOTHBE'S  HBAKT. 

When  first  thou  earnest,  gentle,  shy,  and  fond, 
My  eldest  bom,  first  hope,  and  dearest  treasure. 

My  heart  received  thee  with  a  joy  beyond 
All  that  it  yet  had  felt  of  eai'thly  pleasm'e ; 

Nor  thought  tliat  any  love  again  might  be 

So  deep  andstrong  as  that  I  felt  for  thee. 

Faithful  and  tnie,  with  sense  beyond  thy  years, 
And  natural  piety  that  leaned  to  heaven  ; 

Wrung  by  a  harsh  word  suddenly  to  teai*, 
Yet  patient  to  rebuke  when  justly  given  ; 

Obedient,  easy  to  be  reconciled, 

And  meekly  cheerful ;  such  wert  thou,  my  child  ! 

Not  willing  to  be  left  —  still  by  my  side. 
Haunting  my  walks,  while  summer-day  was 
dying  ; 
Nor  leaving  in  thy  turn,  but  pleased  to  glide 
Through  the  dark  room  where  1  was  sadly 
lying; 
Or  by  the  couch  of  pain,  a  sitter  meek, 
Wateh  the  dim  eye,  and  kiss  the  fevered  cheek. 

0  boy  !  of  such  as  thou  are  oftenest  made 
Earth's  fragile  idols  ;  like  a  tender  flower. 

No  strength  in  all  thy  freshness,  prone  to  fade, 
And  bending  weakly  to  the  thunder-shower  ; 

Still,  round  the  loved,  thy  heart  found  force  to 

And  clung,  like  woodbine  shaken  in  the  wind  ! 

Then  thou,  my  merry  love,  —  bold  in  thy  glee, 
IJndei'  the  bough,  or  by  the  firelight  dancing. 

With  thy  sweet  temper,  and  thy  spirit  fi'ee,  — 
Didst  come,  as  restless  as  a  bird's  wing  glan- 
cing, 

Full  of  a  wild  and  irrepressible  mirth. 

Like  a  young  sunbeam  to  the  gladdened  earth  ! 


—  tliou,  the  last  and 


At  length  TKot 

Nicknamed  "the  Emperor"  by  thy  laughing 
brotliers, 
Because  a  haughty  spirit  swelled  thy  breast. 
And  thou  didat  seek  to  rule  and  sway  the 
others, 
Mingling  with  every  playful  infant  wile 
A  mimic  majesty  that  made  us  smile. 

And  0,  most  like  a,  regal  child  wert  thou  ! 

An  aye  of  I'eaolute  and  successful  scheming ! 
Fair  shoulders,  curling  lijis,  and  dauntless  brow, 

Fit  for  the  world's  strife,  not  for  poet's  dream- 
ing! 
And  proud  the  lifting  of  thy  stately  head, 
And  the  firm  bearing  of  thy  conscious  tread. 


DiiTerent  from  both  !  yet  each  succeeding  claim 
I,  that  all  other  love  had  been  forsweaiiiig. 

Forthwith  admitted,  equal  and  the  same  ; 
Nor  injured  either  by  thia  love'a  comparing. 

Nor  stole  a  fi'actdon  for  the  newer  call,  — 

But  in  the  mother's  heait  found  room  for  all  1 


THE  MOTHER'S  HOPE. 

Is  there,  when  the  winds  ai'o  singing 
In  the  happy  summer  time,  — 

When  the  raptured  air  is  ringing 

With  Earth's  mnwc  heavenward  springing. 
Forest  chirp,  and  village  chime,  — 

Is  there,  of  the  sounds  that  iioat 

Sighingly,  a  single  note 

Half  so  sweet,  and  clear,  and  wild. 

As  the  laughter  of  a  child  ! 
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Listen  I  and  be  now  delighteU  ; 

Mom  hath  touched  her  golden  stiings  ; 
Efiith  and  Sky  their  vows  have  plighted  ; 
Life  and  Light  are  reunited 

Amid  countless  oarolings  ; 
Yet,  delicious  as  they  m-e. 
There  's  a  sound  tliat  's  sweeter  far,  — 
One  that  makes  the  heart  rejoice 
Moil!  than  all,  —  the  human  voice ! 

Organ  finer,  deeper,  clearer, 
Though  it  be  a  stiangei's  tone,  — 

Thim  the  winds  or  waters  dearer, 

More  enchanting  to  the  heoi'er. 
For  it  answereth  to  his  own. 

But,  of  all  its  witching  words. 

All  its  myiiad  magic  chords, 

Tiiose  are  sweetest,  bubbling  wild 

Through  the  laughter  of  a  child. 

Harmonies  from  time-tmiched  towers, 

Haunted  strains  from  rivulets, 
Hum  of  bees  among  the  flowers. 
Rustling  leaves,  and  silver  showere,  — 

These,  ere  long,  the  eai'  forgets  ; 
But  in  mine  there  ia  a  EOUl^d 
Ringing  on  the  whole  year  round,  — 
Heart-deep  laughter  that  1  heard 
Ere  my  child  could  speak  a  woid. 

Ah  !  't  was  heard  by  ear  fai'  purer, 
Fondlior  formed  to  catch  the  stiaiii,  — 

Ear  of  one  whoso  love  is  surer,  — 

Hers,  tlie  mother,  the  endurer 
Of  the  deepest  shaiB  of  pain  ; 

Hers  the  deepest  Wiss  to  troasnre 

Memories  of  that  cry  of  pleasure ; 

Hers  to  hoard,  a,  lifetime  after. 

Echoes  of  tliat  infant  laughter. 

'T  La  a  mother's  lai'ge  affection 

Hears  with  a  mysterious  sen'^o,  — 
ISreatMngs  that  evade  detection, 
^Vhisper  feint,  and  iine  inflection. 
Thrill  in  her  with  powei  iiifenat 
Childhood's  honeyed  wordfi  untau^bt 
Hiveth  she  in  loving  thought. 
Tones  that  never  thence  depaii 
For  she  listens  —  with  hpi'  heart. 


SEVEN  TISIES  ONE. 

TiiBRB  's  no  dew  left  on  the  daisies  and  clover, 

There  's  no  laiu  left  in  heaven. 
I  *vo  said  my  "  seven  times  "  over  and  over.  — 


1  am  old,  —  so  old  I  can  wiite  a  letter  ; 

My  birthday  lessons  are  done. 
The  lambs  play  always,  —  they  know  no  better  ; 

They  are  only  one  times  one. 

0  Moon  !  in  the  night  I  have  seen  you  sailing 

And  shining  so  round  and  low. 
You  were  blight —  ah,  blight  —  but  your  ligh  t 
is  failing  ; 
Yon  are  nothing  now  but  a  bow. 

Yoa  Moon  !  have  you  done  something  wrojig  in 
heaven. 
That  God  has  hidden  your  face  ? 

1  hope,  if  you  have,  you  will  soon  be  forgiven, 

And  shine  again  in  your  place. 

0  velvet  Bee  !  yott  're  a  dusty  fellow,  — 
You  've  powdered  your  legs  mth  gold. 

0  bravo  mai'sli  Mary-buds,  rich  and  yellow, 
Give  me  your  money  to  hold  ! 

0  Columbine  !  open  your  folded  wrapper. 
Where  two  twin  turtle-doves  dwell  ! 

0  Cuckoopint !  toll  me  the  pnrple  clapper 

That  hangs  in  your  clear  green  hell ! 

And  show  me  your  nest,  with  the  young  ones  in 

I  will  not  steal  them  away  ; 

1  ain  old  !  yon  may  trust  mo,  linnet,  linnet  ! 


SEVEN  TIMES  FOUR. 

Hbigh-ho  i  daisies  and  buttercups. 

Fair  yellow  daffodils,  stately  mid  tall  ! 
When  the  wind  wa&es  how  they  iDck  in  ihs 
grasses. 
And  dance  with  tJie  cuckoo-buds  slender  and 
small ! 
Here 's  two  bonny  hoys,  and  here 's  mother's  own 

Eager  to  gather  them  aU. 

Heigh-ho  t  daisies  and  buttereups  ! 

Motlier  shall  thread  them  a  daisy  chain  ; 
Sing  them  a  song  of  the  pretty  hedge-sparrow, 
That  loved  her  brawn  little  ones,  loved  tlieiii 
full  fain  ; 
Sing,  "  Heart,  thou  art  wide  thongh  the  house 
be  but  naiTow,"  — 
Sing  once,  and  sing  it  again. 
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Heigh-ho  t  daisies  and  buttercups, 
Sweat  wa^ng  cowslips,  they  bend  and  they 

A  ship  stuls  afar  oyer  warm  ocean  waters, 

And  haply  one  musing  doth  stand  at  her  prow. 
O  bonny  brown  eons,  and  O  sweet  little  daugh- 

Maybe  he  tJiinks  on  you  now  ! 

Heigh-ho  !  daisies  and  buttercups, 
Fdr  yellow  daffodils,  stately  and  tall  — 

A  sunshiny  world  full  of  laughter  and  leisure, 
And  fi'esli  hearts  wnconscious  of  soitow  and 
thrall! 

Send  down  on  their  pleasure  sniilcs  passing  its 

God  thiit  is  ovut  us  all  ! 


WE   ARK   SEVEN, 

A  siuPLE  oiald, 
That  lightly  draws  ii«  breath, 
Aud  feels  its  Hfe  in  eveiy  limb. 
What  should  it  know  of  dtiath  ? 

I  met  a  little  cottage  girl : 

She  was  eight  yeais  old,  she  said  ; 
Her  liair  was  thiolc  with  many  a  curl 

That  cluatered  wund  her  head. 

She  had  a,  rustic,  woodland  air, 

And  she  was  wildly  clad  ; 
Her  eyes  wei'e  fair,  and  very  fair  ;  — 

Her  beauty  inade  nie  glad. 

"Sisters  and  brothers,  little  maiJ, 

How  many  may  you  be  ?  " 
"How  many?    Seven  in  all,"  she  said, 

And  wondering  looked  at  me. 

"  And  where  are  they  ?    I  pray  yon  tell." 
She  answered,  "  Seven  are  we  ; 

And  two  of  us  at  Conway  dwell, 
And  two  are  gone  to  sea  ; 

"  Two  of  us  in  the  churchyard  lie. 

My  sister  and  my  brother  ; 
And,  in  the  churchyard  cottage,  I 

Dwell  neai'  them  with  my  mother." 

"  Yon  say  Uiat  two  at  Conway  dwell. 

And  two  are  gone  to  sea. 
Yet  ye  are  seven  !     I  pray  you  tell, 

Sweet  maid,  how  this  may  be. " 


Than  did  the  little  maid  reply, 
' '  Seven  boys  and  girls  are  ws  ; 

Two  of  us  in  the  churchyai'd  lie 
Beneath  the  chm'chyard  tree. " 

"  Yon  ran  about,  my  little  maid  ; 

Youl'  limbs  they  ai-e  alive ; 
If  two  axe  in  the  churchyard  laid, 

Then  ye  are  only  live." 

"Their  graves  are  green,  they  maybe  seen 

The  little  maid  replied  ; 
"Twelve  steps  or  more  from  my  motliei-'s  f 

And  they  aie  side  by  side. 

"My  etodrings there  I  oftoi  knit  ; 

My  kerchief  there  I  hem  ; 
And  there  upon  the  ground  I  sit. 

And  sing  a  song  to  them. 

"  And  often  after  sunset,  sii-. 

When  it  is  light  and  fair, 
1  take  my  little  porringer, 

And  eat  my  eujiper  thara. 

'■  The  first  tlmt  died  was  Sister  Jane ; 

In  bed  she  moaning  lay, 
Till  God  released  her  of  her  pain  ; 

And  then  she  went  away. 

"  So  in  the  churchyaiii  she  was  laid  ; 

And,  when  the  grass  was  dvy. 
Together  rmmd  her  grave  we  played. 

My  brother  John  and  I. 

"  And  when  thegi'ound  was  white  with  si 

And  I  conld  run  and  slide. 
My  brother  John  was  foreed  to  go, 

And  he  lies  by  her  side." 

"  How  many  are  you,  then,"  said  I, 
"If  they  two  are  in  heaven  ?" 

Quick  was  the  little  maid's  reply ; 
"  0  Master  I  we  are  seven." 

"  But  they  are  dead  ;  those  two  are  deod  ! 

Their  spirits  are  in  heaven  !  "  — 
'T  was  throwing  words  away  ;  for  still 
The  little  maid  would  have  her  will. 

And  said,  "Hay,  we  ai-e  seven  !" 


10  A  CHILD,  DURING  SICKNESS. 

Sleep  breathes  at  last  from  out  thee. 

My  little  patient  boy  ; 
And  balmy  rest  about  thee 

Smooths  off  the  day's  annoy. 
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I  Bit  me  down,  and  think 

It  never  did,  to  pages  wove 

Of  all  thy  winning  ways  ; 

For  gay  romance,  belong. 

Yet  almost  wlah,  with  auddBn  shrink, 

It  never  dedicate  did  move 

That  I  had  less  to  praise. 

Aa  "Sachariasa,"  unto  love,  — 

Thy  sidelong  pDlowed  meekness  ; 

"Oiinda,"  unto  song. 

Thy  thanks  to  all  that  ai*i ; 

Though  I  write  books,  it  will  be  read 

Thy  heart,  in  pain  and  weakness, 

Upon  the  leaves  of  none. 

Of  fancied  faults  afraid; 

And  afterward,  when  I  am  dead. 

The  little  Irembling  hand 

Will  ne'er  be  graved  for  eight  or  tcead. 

That  wipes  thy  quiet  teare,  — 

Across  my  funei-ol-stone. 

These,  these  ate  things  that  may  demand 

Dread  memoiias  for  years. 

Tliis  name,  whoever  chance  to  call. 

Sorrows  I  've  had,  severe  ones. 

Perhaps  your  smile  may  win. 

I  will  not  think  of  now; 

■  Nay,  do  not  smile  !  mine  eyelids  faU 

And  calmly,  midst  my  dear  ones, 

Over  mine  eyes,  and  feel  withal 

Have  wasted  witli  dry  brow ; 

The  sadden  teais  within. 

But  when  thy  fingers  press 
And  pat  my  stooping  head, 
1  cannot  bear  the  gentleness,  — 

Is  there  a  leaf  that  greenly  grows 
Where  summer  meadows  bloom. 

But  gathereth  the  winter  snows. 

And  changeth  to  the  hue  of  those. 

Ah,  ficst-bom  of  thy  mother. 

If  lasting  till  they  come  ? 

When  life  and  hope  were  new  ; 

Kind  playmate  of  thy  brother, 

la  there  a  word,  or  jest,  or  game. 

Thy  sister,  father  too  ; 

But  time  encrusteth  round 

My  light,  where'er  I  go  ; 

With  sad  associate  thoughts  the  same  ? 

My  bird,  when  prison-bound  ; 

And  so  to  me  my  very  name 

Assumes  a  mournful  sound. 

My  prayers  shall  hold  thee  round. 

My  brother  gave  that  name  to  me 

To  eay,  "  He  has  departed  "  ~ 

When  we  were  children  twain,  — 

" His  voice "— "  his  face "~  "is  gone," 

When  names  acquired  baptismally 

To  feel  impatient-hearted. 

Were  hard  to  utter,  as  to  see 

Vet  feel  we  must  bear  on,  — 

ITiat  life  had  any  pwn. 

Ah,  I  could  not  endure 

To  whisper  of  such  woe. 

No  shade  was  on  us  than,  save  one 

Unless  I  felt  this  sleep  insure 

Of  chestnuts  from  the  hill,  — 

That  it  will  not  be  so. 

And  through  the  word  our  laugh  did  run 

Yea,  still  he 's  fixed,  and  sleeping  ! 
This  silence  too  the  while,  — 

As  part  thejeof.     The  mirth  being  done. 
He  calls  me  by  it  stUI. 

Its  very  huah  and  creeping 
Seem  whispering  us  a  smile  ; 
Something  divine  ami  dim 
Seams  going  by  one's  ear, 
Like  parting  wings  of  cheruMm, 

Who  say,  "  We  've  finished  here." 

Nay,  do  not  smile  !  I  hear  in  it 

What  none  of  you  can  hear,  — 
The  talk  upon  the  willow  scat, 

The  birf  and  wind  that  did  I'epeat 
Around,  our  human  cheer. 

I-F.IGH  HONl'. 

I  hear  the  birthday's  noisy  bliss. 

My  Asters'  woodland  glee,  ~ 

THE  PET  NAME. 

My  father-a  praise  I  did  not  miss. 
When,  stooping  down,  he  cared  to  kiss 

WJdch  (ten  (Af  .>  lips  asemed  a  car«s*"™ 

The  poet  at  his  knee,  — 

I  HiYE  a  name,  a  little  name. 

And  voices  which,  to  name  me,  aye 

Uneadeneed  for  the  ear. 

Their  tenderest  tones  were  keeping,  — 

Unhonored  by  ancestral  claim. 

To  some  I  nevermore  caji  say 

Unsanotified  by  prayer  and  psalni 

An  answer,  till  God  wipes  away 

The  solemn  font  anear. 

In  heaven  these  drops  of  weeping. 
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!&  my  mind. 
Now  God  Le  thanked  for  theae  thick  tetra, 
Which  show,  of  those  departed  yefti's, 
'is  left  behind. 


Now  God  be  thanked  for  years  enwraught 

With  love  which  softens  yet, 
Now  God  be  thanked  for  every  thought 
Which  is  ao  tender  it  hag  caught 

Earth's  guerdon  of  regret. 

Earth  saddens,  never  shall  remove, 

AflTeetions  purely  given  ; 
And  e'en  that  mortal  grief  shall  prove 
The  immortality  of  love, 

And  heighten  it  with  Heavtai. 


OLD-SCHOOL  FUMISHMENT. 

Old  Master  Brown  bi^ought  his  ferule  down, 

And  his  face  looked  angry  and  I'ed. 
' '  Go,  seat  you  there,  now,  Anthony  lihiiv, 

Along  with  the  gills,"  he  said. 
Then  Anthony  Blair,  with  a  mortified  air, 

With  his  heail  down  on  his  breast, 
Took  his  penitent  sent  hy  the  maiden  sweet 

That  he  loved,  of  all,  the  best. 
And  Anthony  Bliur  seemed  whimpering  there. 

But  the  rogne  only  made  believe  ; 
Forhepeepedat  the  ^rls  with  the  beautiful  curh 

And  oggled  Ihem  over  his  sleeve. 


THE  SMACK  Ol  SCHOOL. 

A  DISTRICT  school,  not  far  away. 
Mid  Berkshire  hills,  one  winter's  day, 
Was  huniming  with  its  wonted  noise 
Of  threescore  mingled  giris  and  boys ; 
Some  few  upon  their  tasks  intent, 
But  more  on  furtive  misehief  bent. 
The  while  the  master's  downward  look 
Was  fastened  on  a  copy-book  ; 
When  suddenly,  behind  his  hack. 
Hose  sharp  anii  clear  a  rousing  smack  ! 
As  't  were  a  battery  of  bliss 
Let  off  in  one  tremendous  kiss ! 
"What  'a  that !"  the  startletl  mnstel  criofi 
"  That,  thlr,"  a  little  imp  replies, 
"Wath  William  Willith,  if  yon  pleathe,- 
I  thaw  him  kith  Thnthanna  Peathe  !  " 
With  frown  to  make  a  statue  tiirill. 
The  master  thundered,  "Hither,  Will!" 
Like  wretch  o'ertaken  in  his  track. 


With  stolen  chattels  on  his  back, 

WiE  hung  his  head  in  fear  and  ahame. 

And  to  the  awful  presence  came,  — 

A  great,  gi'oen,  bashful  simpleton. 

The  butt  of  all  good-natured  fuii. 

With  smile  suppi'essed,  and  bii'ch  npraised, 

The  thi'oatener  faltered,  —  "  I  'm  amazed 

That  you,  my  biggest  pupO,  should 

Be  guilty  of  an  act  so  rude  1 

Before  the  whole  set  school  to  boot,  — 

What  evil  genius  put  you  to  't  ?" 

'"Twasshehei'self,  air,"  sobbed  the  lad, 

"  1  did  not  mean  to  be  so  bad  ; 

But  when  Susannah  shook  her  cui'ls. 

And  whispered,  1  was  'fraid  of  girls. 

And  dursn't  kiss  a  baby's  doll, 

I  could  n't  stand  it,  sii',  at  all. 

But  up  and  kissed  hor  on  the  spot  I 

I  know  — boo'boo  —  I  ought  to  not. 

But,  somehow,  from  her  looks  —  boo-hoo  — 

T  thought  she  kind  o'  wi.shed  me  to  !  " 


THE  BAEErOOT  EOT. 

Blessings  on  thee,  little  man, 
Rarefoot  boy,  with  cheek  of  tnu  ! 
With  thy  tnmed-up  pantaloons, 
And  thy  merry  whistled  tunes; 
With  thy  red  lip,  I'eddcr  BtUl 
Kissed  by  strawbenies  on  the  hill ; 
With  the  sunshine  on  thy  face. 
Through  thy  torn  brim's  jaunty  grace  ; 
From  my  heart  I  give  thee  joy,  — 
I  waa  once  a  barefoot  boy  1 
Prince  thou  ajt,  — the  gi^own-up  man 
Only  is  I'epubliean. 
Let  the  million -doUared  ride  ! 
Barefoot,  trudging  at  his  side. 
Thou  hast  more  than  he  can  buy 
In  the  reach  of  eai'  and  eye,  — 
OutwaiHi  sunshine,  inward  joy  ; 
B  thee,  barefoot  hoy  ! 


0  for  boyhood's  painless  play. 
Sleep  that  wakes  in  laughing  day, 
Health  that  mocks  the  doctor's  mles. 
Knowledge  never  learaed  of  schools. 
Of  the  wild  bee's  morning  chase, 
Of  the  wild-flower's  time  and  place, 
Flight  of  fowl  and  habitude 
Of  the  tenants  of  the  wood  ; 
How  the  tortoise  bears  his  shell. 
How  the  woodchuck  digs  his  call. 
And  the  ground-mole  sinks  his  well ; 
How  the  robin  feeds  her  jonng. 
How  the  oriole's  nest  is  hung  ; 
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Whole  the  whitest  lilies  blow, 
Whei'e  the  freshest  berries  g: 
Where  the  groundnut  trails  it 
Where  the  wood-gtape's  olustai-s  aliiii 
Of  the  Mack  wasp's  cunning  «nj, 
Mason  of  his  walls  of  clay. 
And  the  ai'chitectural  plans 
Of  gray  hornet  artisans  1  — 
For,  eschewing  books  and  tasks, 
Hature  answers  all  he  asks  ; 
Hand  in  hand  with  her  he  walks, 
Faaa  to  faee  with  her  he  talks. 
Pint  and  pareel  of  her  joy,  — 
n  the  barefoot  boy  1 


0  for  boyhood's  tijne  of  June, 
Crowding  yeais  in  one  brief  moon, 
When  ^1  things  I  heard  or  saw. 
Me,  their  master,  waited  for. 
1  was  lich  in  flowers  and  ti'ees, 
Humming-birds  and  honey-bees  ; 
For  my  sport  the  aquiirel  played. 
Plied  the  snouted  mole  his  simde ; 
For  my  taste  the  blaekberry  eona 
Purpled  over  hedge  and  stone ; 
Laughed  the  brook  for  my  delight 
Through  the  day  and  through  the  nigh 
Wiispeiing  at  tiie  garden  waU, 
Talked  witli  me  from  faU  to  ikll ; 
Mine  the  sand-rimmed  pickerel  pond, 
Mine  the  walnut  slopes  beyond, 
Mine,  en  banding  oiiihard  ti'ees, 
Apples  of  Hesperidea  ! 
Still,  as  my  horizon  grew. 
Larger  grew  my  riches  too  ; 
All  the  world  1  saw  or  knew 
Seemed  a  eomplei  Chinese  toy, 
Fashioned  for  a  barefoot  boy ! 

O  for  festal  dainties  spread, 
Like  my  bowl  of  milk  and  bread,  — 
Pewter  spoon  and  bowl  of  wood, 
On  the  door-stone,  gray  and  rude  ! 
O'er  ma,  like  a  i-egal  tent, 
Clondy-iibbed,  the  sunset  bent, 
Purple-ourlained,  fringed  with  gold, 
Looped  in  many  a  wind-swung  fold  ; 
While  for  music  came  the  play 
Of  the  pied  frogs'  orchestra  ; 
And,  to  light  the  noisy  choir, 
Lit  the  fly  his  lamp  of  fire. 
I  was  monarch  :  pomp  and  Joy 
Waited  on  the  barefoot  boy  I 

Cheerly,  then,  my  little  man. 
Live  and  laugh,  as  boyhood  can  ! 
Though  the  flinty  slopes  be  hard, 
Stubble-speared  the  new-mown  swan], 


Every  mom  shall  lead  tliee  throogh 
Fresh  baptisms  of  the  dew  ; 
Every  evening  from  thy  feet 
Shall  the  eool  wind  kiss  the  heat : 


Allt< 


In  the  piison  cells  of  piide. 
Lose  the  fi'eedoin  of  the  sod, 
Like  a  colt's  for  work  be  shod. 
Made  to  tread  the  mills  of  toil, 
Up  and  down  in  ceaseless  moil : 
Happy  if  their  track  be  fomid 
Never  on  forbidden  giiDand ; 
Happy  if  they  sink  not  in 
Quick  and  treaoberous  sands  of  sin. 
Ah !  that  thou  couldst  know  thy  joy, 
Eifl  it  passes,  bai-efoot  boy  ! 


BOYHOOD. 

Ah,  then  how  sweetly  closed  those  crowded  days ! 
The  minutes  painting  one  by  one  like  rays 

That  fade  upon  a  summer's  eve. 
But  0,  what  charm  or  magic  numbers 
Can  give  me  back  the  gentle  slumbers 

Those  weary,  happy  days  did  leave  ! 
When  by  my  bed  I  saw  my  mother  kneel, 

And  with  her  blessing  took  her  nightly  kiss ; 

Whatever  Time  destroys,  he  cannot  this  ;  — 
E'en  now  that  nameless  kiss  I  feel. 


OUR  WEE  WHITE  HOSE. 

All  in  our  maniage  garden 

Grew,  smiling  up  to  God, 
A  bonnier  flower  than  ever 

Snckt  the  green  warmth  of  the  sod 
O  beautiful  nnfatbomably 

Its  little  life  unfurled  ; 
And  crown  of  all  things  was  our  wee 

White  Rose  of  all  the  worbi. 

From  out  a  balmy  bosom 

Om'  bud  of  beauty  grew  ; 
St  fed  on  smiles  for  sunshine. 

On  tears  for  daintier  dew  : 
Aye  nestling  warm  and  tenderly, 

Onr  leaves  of  love  were  curled 
So  close  and  close  about  our  wee 

White  Rose  of  all  the  world. 

With  mystical  faint  fragrance 
Our  bouse  of  life  she  filled  ; 

Kevealed  each  hour  some  fairy  tower 
Wliere  wingM  hopes  might  bviild  I 
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38                                   I'OEMti  OF  INFANCY  AND   YOUTH. 

"We  saw  —  thoiigli  uone  like  vis  might  sci:  — 

We  TOved  there  the  beautiful  summers. 

Sueli  preoioua  praiiiiae  poai'lod 

The  summers  of  long  ago  ; 

Upon  the  petals  of  onr  wee 

But  his  feet  on  the  hills  grow  weaiy. 

White  Eose  of  all  the  world. 

And,  one  of  the  autmnn  eves, 
I  made  for  my  little  brother 

Bat  evermore  the  hulo 

A  bed  of  the  yellow  leaves. 

Of  angel-light  inoi^eased, 

Sweetly  his  pale  arms  folded 

My  neck  in  a  meek  embrace. 

That  folds  some  feiry  feast. 

As  the  light  of  immortal  Ijeauty 

Suow-wtite,  snow-soft,  snow-silently 

Silently  covered  his  face  ; 

Onr  darling  bnd  up-emled. 

And  when  the  anows  of  sunset 

And  dropt  i'  the  grave  —  God's  lap  —  our  woe 

Lodged  in  the  b'ee-tops  bi'iglit. 

White  Kose  of  all  the  world. 

Ho  fell,  in  his  saint-like  beanty, 
Asleep  by  tho  gates  of  light 

Our  Hose  was  hut  in  hloasom, 

Therefore,  of  all  the  pictures 

Our  life  was  hut  in  spiing, 

That  hang  on  Memoiy'a  wall. 

When  down  the  solemn  midnight 

The  one  of  the  dim  old  forest 

We  heard  the  spirits  sing, 

Seemeth  the  best  of  all. 

' '  Another  bud  of  infancy 

With  holy  dews  impearled ! " 

And  in  their  hands  they  bore  oui'  weo 

White  Eose  of  all  the  world. 

HARRY  ASHLAND,  ONE  OP  MY  LOVERS. 

You  scarce  eould  think  so  small  a  tiling 

Could  leave  a  loss  so  large ; 
Het  little  light  meii  shadow  fling 

From  dawn  to  sunset's  niaiga. 

1  HAVi!  a  lover,  a  little  lover,  he  rolls  on  the 

grass  and  plays  in  the  clover  ; 
He  bviilda  block -housBs  and  digs  chiy  wells,  and 

makes  sand-pies  in  his  hat. 

In  other  springs  our  life  may  be 
In  bannered  bloom  unfurled. 

But  never,  never  mateh  our  wee 
White  Eose  of  all  the  world. 

On  Sundays  he  swings  in  tlie  little  pordi,  or  baa 
a  clean  eoUai  and  goes  to  chureh. 

And  asks  me  to  many  him,  when  lie  grows  up, 
and  live  inahonse  "like  that." 

He  wears  a  great  apron  like  a  sack,  —  it  'a  hard 

they  don't  put  him  in  trousers  and  Jackets  ; 

PICTUEES  OF  MEMORY. 

But  his  soul  ia  far  above  bnttons,  and  hie  hopes 
for  the  future  o'erehoot  them. 

Among  the  lieautiful  pictures 

For  Harry,  like  larger  lovei's,  will  coui't,  without 

That  hflflg  on  Memoir's  wall 

any  visible  means  of  support, 

Isoneofadimoldfoi'est, 

And  ask  you  to  give  him  your  heart  and  hand. 

That  seemeth  best  of  all; 

when  he  does  n't  know  where  to  pnt  them. 

Not  for  its  gnai'led  oaks  olden, 

Dark  with  tie  mistletoe  ; 

All  day  he  's  tumbling,  and  leaping,  and  jump- 

Not for  the  violets  golden 

ing,  —running  and  calling,  hammering  and 

That  sprinkle  the  vale  below  ; 

thumping. 

Not  for  the  milk-white  lilies 

Playing  "bo-peep"  with  the  blue-eyed  babe,  or 

That  lean  from  the  fragrant  leiige, 

chasing  the  cows  in  the  lane ; 

But  at  twilight  around   my  chair  he  lingei's, 

And  stealing  their  goiden  edge  ; 

clasping  my  hand  in  his  dimpled  fingei-s. 

Not  for  the  vines  on  the  upland, 

And  I  wonder  if  love  so  pure  and  flush  I  .shall 

Where  the  bright  red  ben'ies  rest, 

ever  inspire  again  ! 

Nor  the  pinks,  nor  the  pale  sweet  cowslip. 

The  men  that  kneel  and  declaim  their  passion,  — 

It  seemeth  to  me  the  best. 

themen  that  "annex"  yovi  in  stately  fash - 

I  once  had  a  little  brother. 

There  is  not  so  much  of  truth  and  wannth  in  all 

With  eyes  that  were  dark  and  deep  ; 

the  hearts  of  a  score,— 

In  the  lap  of  that  old  dim  forest 

And  I  look  in  the  honest  eyes  of  this  baby,  and 

He  lieth  in  peace  asleep  : 

wonder  what  would  have  happened,  maybe. 

Light  as  the  down  of  the  thistle. 

If  Hoaviin  had  not  made  me  be  twenty  now, 

Free  as  the  winds  that  blow. 

while  Harry  is  only  four. 
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I  have  a  little  rival  iLameil  Add,  ahe  clings  to  a 

promise  that  Harry .  made  her, 
"Tobnildhera  housoallMlof  doora/'and  live 

witii  her  there  some  day ; 
But  Ada  is  growing  lank  and  thin, — they  say 

she  will  have  a  peaked  ehin, 
And   1   think  had  nearly  outgrown  her  "fii'st 

love  "  before  I  came  in  the  way. 
She   weai's   sliort  skiits,   aiid  a  pink-tiinimed 

Shaker,  the  nicest  aprons  her  mother  uan 

make  her, 
And  a  Sunday  hat  with  feathers  ;  but  it  does  n't 

matter  how  she  is  di'essed, 
For  Harry  —  sweetest  of  earthly  liapers — has 

said  in  my  ear,  in  loudest  whispers. 
With  his  deal'  sliort  arms  sround  my  neck,  that 

he  "  likes  the  grown-up  bonnets  best." 

He  says  he  shall  leam  to  be  a  lawyer,  but  his 
private  preference  is  a  sawyer, 

And  counselors,  not  less  than  carpentet's,  live 
by  "sawdust"  and  by  bores. 

It 's  easier  to  saw  a  plank  in  two  tiion  to  bore  a 
judicial  blockhead  through. 

And  if  panels  of  jurors  fail  to  yield,  he  can 
always  panel  dooi'S. 

It 's  a  question  of  enterprise  versus  wood,  and  if 
his  hammer  and  will  he  good. 

If  hie  energetiB  little  brown  hand  be  us  steady 
and  busy  then, 

Though  chisel  or  pen  be  the  weapon  he 's  need- 
ing, whether  his  hushiess  is  planing  or  plead- 
ing- 

HaiTy  will  cut  his  way  through  the  I'anks,  and 
stand  at  the  head  of  you  men  I 

1  say  to  him  sometimes,  "My  deai-est  Harry,  we 

haveji't  money  enough  to  niaiTy  "  ; 
He  has  sixty  cents  in  his  little  tin  "bank,"  and 

a  keapsake  in  his  drawer  ; 
But  he  always  promises,  "  I  '11  get  plenty  —  1  'U 

find  where  they  maie  it,  when  I  'm  twenty  ; 
I  '11  go  down  town  where  the  otliet  men  do,  and 

bring  it  out  of  the  store." 
And  then  he  dosaribes  such  wonderful  dosses, 

and  gives  me  such  gallant  hugs  and  caresses. 
With  items  of  coiniahip  from  Mother  Goose,  silk 

cushions  and  rings  of  gold. 
And  I  think  what  a  fond  true  bwast  to  dream  on, 

what  a  dear,  brave  heart  for  a  woman  to 

What  a  king  and  kingdom  are  saving  up  for 
some  baby  a  twelvemonth  old! 

Tweuty  years  henee,  when  !  am  forty,  and  Hainy 
a  young  n\an,  gay  and  naughty, 

Flirting  and  dancing,  and  shooting  guns,  driv- 
ing fast  hoj'ses  and  cracking  whips, 


The  handsomest  fellow  !  —  Heaven,  bless  him  !  — 

setting  the  girls  all  wild  to  possess  him,  — 
With  his  daj'k  mustache  and   ha^ol  eyes,  and 

eigare  in  those  pretty  lips ' 
0,  do  you  think  he  will  9U&  forget  me, — do  you 

believe  he  will  ever  regret  roe? 
Will  he  wish  the  twenty  year's  book  again,  ov 

deem  this  an  idle  myth. 
While  I  shaE  sometimes  push  up  my  glasses, 

and  sigh  aa  my  baby-lover  passes, 
And  wonder  if  Heaven  sets  this  world  right,  as 

I  look  at  Mr.  Smith  1 


THE  MITHERLESS  BAIKlf. 


When  a'  ither  baimies  are  hushed  to  their  liame 
]5y  aunty,  or  cousin,  or  freeky  grand-dame, 
Wha  stands  last  and  lanely,  an'  naebody  carin'  ? 
'T  is   the   pvijr  doitad  loonie,  —  the  mitherless 


Aneath  his  cauld  brow  sieean  dreams   hover 

0'  hands  that  wont  kindly  to  kame  hjs  dark  hak ; 
But  mornin'  brings  clutches,  a'  reckless  an'  stei'u, 
That  lo'e  nae  the  locks  o'  the  mitherless  bairn  t 


The  father  toils  sair  their  wee  bannoek  to  earn. 
An'  kens  na  the  wrangs  o'  his  mitherless  bairn. 

Her  spirit,  that  passed  in  yon  hour  o'  his  birth. 
Still  watches  his  weai'iaome  wanderings  on  earth ; 
Beoording  in  heaven  the  blessings  thay  earn 
Wlia  eonthilie  deal  wi'  the  mitherless  bairn  1 

0,  speak  him  na  harshly,- — he  tremhles   the 

while, 
He  bends  to  your  bidding,  and  blesses  your  smile ; 
In  their  dark  hour  o'  anguish  the  heartless  shall 

That  God  deals  the  blow  for  the  mitlierl  ess  bairn ! 
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TKE  OLD  AKM-CHAIR. 

I  LOVE  it,  I  loTe  it  I  and  who  shoU  dare 

To  cliide  me  for  loving  tliat  old  aiin-ohaii'? 

1  've  ti'easui'ed  it  long  as  e,  sainted  prize, 

I  've  bedewed  it  with  tears,  I  've  embalmed  it 

witll  sighs. 
'T  is  bound  by  a  thousand  bands  to  my  lieai't ; 
Not  a  tie  will  hi'eak,  not  e,  link  will  start ; 
Woulil  you  know  the  spell  ?^a  mother  sat  theie! 
And  a  sacred  thing  is  that  old  arm-diair. 

In  diildhood's  hour  I  lingei'ed  near 

The  hallowed  seat  with  liatening  est ; 

And  gentle  words  that  mother  would  give 

To  fit  me  tK)  die,  and  teach  me  t^  live. 

She  told  me  that  shame  would  never  betide, 

With  Tiiitli  for  my  ci'eed,  and  God  for  my  guide ; 

She  taught  nie  to  lisp  my  earliest  prayer, 

As  I  knelt  beside  tliat  old  aim-chair. 

I  sat,  and  watched  her  many  a  day, 
When  her  eye  gi'cw  dim,  and  her  locks  were  gmy  ; 
And  I  almost  worshiped  her  when  she  Biniled, 
And  turne<l  from  her  Bible  to  hless  her  child. 
Yew's  rolled  on,  but  the  laat  one  sped,  — 
My  idol  was  shattered,  my  earth-star  fled ! 
And  1  learned  how  much  the  heart  can  bear, 
When  I  saw  her  die  in  her  olit  arm-chair. 

'T  is  past,  "t  is  past  1  but  1  gaae  on  it  now, 

With  quivering  breath  and  throbbiug  brow : 

'T  was  there  she  nursed  me,  'twas  there  slie  died, 

And  memoiy  flows  ivitJi  lava  tide. 

Say  it  is  foUy,  and  deem  me  weak. 

Whilst  scaliling  di'ops  start  down  my  cheek ; 

My  soul  from  a  motlier's  old  arm-chait. 


THE  OLD  OAKEN  BUCKET, 

How  dear  to   this  heart  are  the  scenes  of  my 
childhood. 
When  fond  recollection  presents  them  to  view  ! 
The  orchai'd,  the  meadow,  the  deep-tangled  wild- 
wooii, 
Andevery  loved  spot  which  my  infancy  knew  ; — 
The  wide-spi-eading  pond,  and  the  mill  which 
stood  by  it, 
The  bridge,  and  therockwhei'e  the  cataraetfell ; 
The  cot  of  my  father,  the  daiiy -house  nigh  it, 
And  e'en  the  rude  bucket  whicli  hung  in  the 
well. 
The  old  oaken  buoket,  the  iron-bound  bucket, 
The  moss-covered  bucket  which  hung  in  the  well. 


I  found  it  the  source  of  an  extiiasitB  pleasure, 
The  purest  and  sweetest  tliat  nature  can  yield. 

How  ardent  I  seized  it,  with  hands  that  wei'c 
glowing ! 
And  cjuick  to  the  white-pebbled  bottom  it  fell ; 

Then  soon,  with  the  emblem  of  truth  overflowing. 
And  dripping  with  coolness,  it  rose  fiiam  the 

The  old  oaken  bucket,  the  iron-hound  bucket. 
The  moss-covered  bucket,  aiDse  from  the  well. 

How  sweet  fi'om  the  green  mossy  brim  to  re- 
ceive it, 
As,  poised  on  the  curb,  it  inclined  to  my  lips  ! 
Not  a  full  blushing  goblet  could  tempt  me  to 

Though  filled  with  the  nectar  that  Jupiter  sips. 
And  now,  far  removed  from  the  loved  situation, 

The  tear  of  regret  will  intrusively  swell. 
As  fancy  reverts  to  my  father's  plantation. 

And  sighs  for  the  bucket  which  hangs  in  the 


I  REMEMBER,   I  REMEMBER. 


The  house  where  I  was  born, 
The  little  wiadow  where  the  sun 

Came  peeping  in  at  mom. 
He  never  came  a  wink  too  soon, 

Nor  brought  too  long  a  day ; 
But  now  1  often  wish  the  night 

Had  borne  my  breath  away ! 

I  remember,  I  remember 

The  i-oaes,  red  and  white. 
The  violets,  and  the  lily-cups,  — 

Those  flowers  made  of  light ! 
The  lilacs  where  the  robin  built. 

And  where  my  brother  set 
The  laburnum  on  his  birthday,  — 

The  tree  is  living  yet ! 

I  remember,  I  remember 

Where  I  was  used  tj>  swing, 
And  thought  the  air  must  rush  as  fresli 

To  swallows  on  the  wing  ; 
My  spirit  flew  in  feathers  then. 

That  is  so  heavy  now. 
And  summer  pools  could  hardly  cool 

The  fever  on  my  brow  ! 
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MY   MOTHER  AND    HEK   BIBLE 


Wisn  hir  eye  grem  dim    aid  her  Iscks  ■were  gr 
And  I  almial  wotshiftd  iei   wkia  lAi  srmled 
And  tuned  /rem  her  Bible  to  Men  her  child" 
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TJie  fit-trees  dark  and  Mgli ; 
1  used  to  tbink  their  dender  to] 

Weie  close  against  the  sky. 
It  ivas  a  childish  ignorance, 

Bnt  now 'tis  little  joy 
To  know  I  'm  farther  off  from  ii 

Than  when  I  waa  a  hoy. 


WOODMAN,   SPARE  THAT  TREE. 

WooDJfAN,  Spare  that  twe  ! 

Toach  not  a  single  bough  i 
111  youth  it  sheltered  me, 

And  1  '11  protect  it  now. 
'T  was  my  foiefathei-'a  hand 

That  placed  it  near  his  cot ; 
There,  woodman,  let  it  stand, 

Tliy  SIX  shall  liarm  it  not ! 


Thitt  old  familiar  tree, 
Wiiose  glory  and  reno' 


4 


AiB  spread  o'er  land  ami  sea. 
And  wouJdst  thou  hew  it  down  ? 

Woodman,  forbear  thy  stroke ! 
Cut  not  its  earth-bound  ties ; 

O,  spare  tliat  aged  oak. 
Now  towering  to  the  akiaa ! 

When  but  an  idle  boy 
1  souglit  its  grateful  shade ; 

In  all  their  gushing  joy 
Hei-e  too  my  aatei-s  played. 

My  mother  kissed  me  here ; 
My  father  pressed  my  hand  — 

Foi'give  this  foolish  teai', 


it  let  i 


it  old  oi 


My  heart-strings  round  thee   Ung, 

Close  as  thy  bark,  old  fiiend  I 
Here  shall  the  wild-bird  sing. 

And  still  thy  blanches  bend. 
Old  tree !  the  storm  still  brave ! 

And,  woodman,  leave  the  spot ; 
Whae  I  've  a  hand  to  save. 

Thy  ax  shall  harm  it  not. 
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THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  SWAN'S  NEST. 

Little  EUie  sits  alone 
Mid  the  beeches  of  a  meadoH', 

By  a  stream-side,  ou  the  grass, 

And  the  treas  oib  showering  down 
Doubles  of  their  leaves  in  shadow 

On  her  shining  hair  and  face. 

She  hua  thrown  her  bonnet  by, 
And  her  feet  she  has  bean  dipping 

In  the  shallow  water's  flow. 

Now  she  holds  them  nakedly 
In  her  bauds  all  sleek  and  dripping, 

W2ule  she  roobeth  to  and  fro. 

Little  EUie  sits  alone, 
And  the  smile  she  softly  uses 

Fills  the  silence  like  a  apeecb. 

While  she  thinks  what  shall  be  done,  — ■ 
And  the  sweetest  pleasure  chooses 

For  her  futm'e  within  reach. 

Little  Ellie  in  her  smile 
Chooses  ....  "I  will  have  a  lover, 

!Riding  on  a  steed  of  steeds ! 

He  shall  love  me  without  guile, 
And  to  him  I  will  discover 

The  swan's  nest  among  the  reeds. 

"And  the  steed  shall  be  I'ed-roan, 
And  the  lover  shall  be  noble, 

With  an  eye  that  takes  tlie  hwath. 

And  the  lute  he  plays  upon 
Shall  strike  ladies  into  trouble, 

As  his  sword  strikes  men  to  death. 

"  And  the  steed  it  shall  be  shod 
All  in  silver,  housed  in  azure, 

And  the  mane  shall  swinj  the  wind ; 

And  the  hoofs  along  the  sod 
Shall  flash  onward  and  keep  measnre. 

Till  the  shephsHla  look  behind. 

' '  But  my  lover  will  not  prize 
All  the  glory  that  he  rides  in, 

Whan  he  gazes  in  my  face. 

He  will  say,  '  O  Love,  thine  eyes 
Build  the  shrine  my  soul  abides  in, 

And  I  kneel  here  fot  thy  grace. ' 


Which  shall  seem  to  understand  — 
Till  1  answer,  'Rise  and  go! 
For  the  world  must  love  and  fear  him 
Whom  I  gift  with  heart  and  band.' 

"Then  he  will  arise  so  pale, 
I  shall  feel  my  own  liiJs  ti'emble 

With  ayesl  must  not  say ; 

Nathless maiilen-bmve,  'Farewell,' 
I  will  utter,  and  dissemble;  — 

'  Liglit  to-morrow  with  to-day.' 

"  Then  he  '11  ride  among  tlie  hills 
To  the  wide  world  past  the  river, 

There  to  put  away  all  wixjiig ; 

To  make  straight  distorted  wills. 
And  to  empty  the  broad  i^uiver 

Which  the  wicked  beai-  along. 

"  Thi^ee  times  shall  a  young  foot-page 
Swim  the  stream  and  climb  the  mountain 

And  kneel  down  beside  my  feet  ;■ — 

'  Lo,  my  master  sends  this  gage, 
Lady,  for  thy  pity's  counting ! 

Wliat  wilt  thou  exchange  for  it!' 

"  And  the  first  time,  1  will  send 
A  white  rosebud  for  a  guerdon,  ^ 

And  the  second  time,  a  glove ; 

But  the  thud  time,  I  may  band 
From  my  pride,  and  answer,  '  Pardon, 

If  he  comes  to  take  my  love.' 

"  Then  the  young  foot-page  will  ran,  — 
Then  my  lover  will  ride  faster, 

Till  he  kneeleth  at  my  knee : 

'  I  am  a  Duke's  eldest  son ! 
Thonsajid  serfs  do  call  me  master,  — 

But,  0  Love,  I  love  but  ikee/  ' 

"  He  will  kiss  me  on  the  mouth 
Then,  and  lead  me  as  a  lover 

Through  the  crowds  tliat  praise  his  deeds ; 

And,  when  sool-tied  by  one  troth. 
Unto  Mm.  I  will  discover 

That  swan's  nest  among  the  reeds." 

Little  Ellie,  with  her  smile 
Kot  yet  ended,  rose  up  gaylj. 

Tied  tlie  bonnet,  donned  the  shoe, 

And  went  homeivard,  round  a  mile, 
-luiit  to  see,  as  she  did  daily, 

What  moi-e  eggs  were  with  the  two. 
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Puahiiig  tJu-ough  the  elm-ttee  copsu. 

Up  away  the  frisky  squiiTel  hies,  — 

Wiiulitig  up  the  stream,  light-heai'ted, 

Golden  wood-lights  glancing  in  his  eyes,  — 

Where  the  oaier  pathway  leads,  - 

And  adown  the  tree 

Past  the  boughs  she  stoops—  aiid  stops. 

Great  ripe  nuts,  kissed  brown  by  July  sun, 

Lo,  the  wUd  swan  bad  deserted, 

In  the  little  lap  dropped  one  by  one. 

And  A  rat  had  guawed  the  reeds. 

Hark,  how  blackbird  pipes  to  see  tie  fun ! 
"  Happy  Bell,"  pipes  he. 

Ellie  went  home  sad  and  slow. 

If  she  found  the  lover  ever, 

Little  BeU  looked  up  and  down  the  glade,  — 

With  his  red-roan  steed  of  steeds. 

' '  Squiri'al,  squirrel,  if  you  're  not  afraid, 

Sooth  1  know  not !  hut  I  know    ' 

Come  and  shai*  with  me  ! " 

She  eould  never  show  him  —  never, 

Down  came  squurel  eager  for  his  fare. 

That  swan's  nest  among  the  reeds ! 

Down  came  bonny  blackbird,  I  declai* ; 

ELizABETH  Barrett  Browning. 

LiUle  Bell  gave  each  his  honest  share,  — 
Ah  the  merry  three ! 

•— 

And  the  while  these  frolic  playmates  twain 
Piped  and  frisked  from  bough  to  bough  again, 

LITTLE  BELL. 

'Mcath  tJie  morning  skies, 
hi  the  little  childish  heart  helow 

Piped  the  blackhinJ  on  the  heoehwood  spray, 

All  the  sweetness  seems  to  grow  and  grow. 

And  shine  out  in  happy  overflow 

What 's  your  name  ? "  quoth  he,  — 

From  her  blue,  bright  eyes. 

"Whafsyourname?  0,  stop  and  straight  unfold, 

Pretty  maid  with  showery  eovls  of  gold."  — 

"  Little  BeU,"  said  she. 

Knelt  sweet  BeU,  with  folded  palms,  to  pray  ; 
Very  ealm  and  clear 

Little  Bell  eat  down  beneath  the  rooks. 

B«3e  the  praying  voice  to  where,  unseen. 

Tossed  aside  her  gleaming  gohlen  looks,  — 

In  blue  heaven,  an  angel  shape  serene 

"  Bonny  bird,"  quoth  she, 

Paused  awhile  to  hear. 

"  Sing  me  your  best  song  before  I  go." 

' '  What  good  child  is  this, "  the  angel  said, 

"  Hem  'a  the  reiy  finest  song  I  know, 

' '  That  with  happy  heai't  beside  her  bed 

Little  BeU,"  said  he. 

Prays  so  lovingly?" 
Low  and  soft,  0,  very  low  and  soft, 

And  the  blaekbird  piped^you  nerer  hoard 

Crooned  the  blackbird  in  the  orchard  croft. 

Half  so  gay  a  song  from  any  bird,  ■ — 

"Bell,  deal- Belli"  crooned  he. 

Full  of  quips  and  wiles. 

Now  so  round  und  rich,  now  soft  and  slow, 

"Whom  God's  creatures  love,"  the  angel  fair 

All  for  love  of  that  sweet  face  hebw. 

Murmured,  "God  doth  bless  with  angels'  care  ; 

Dimpled  o'er  with  smiles. 

Child,  thy  bed  shall  be 
Folded  safe  from  harm.     Love,  deep  and  kind, 

And  the  while  the  honny  bird  did  pour 

Shall  watch  around  and  leave  good  gifts  behind. 

His  full  heart  freely  o'er  and  o'er 

Little  Bell,  forthee!" 

■Neath  the  morning  skies. 

In  He  little  childish  heart  below 

Ail  the  sweetness  seemed  to  grow  and  grow, 

And  shine  forth  in  happy  overflow 

A  VISIT  FROM  ST.  NICHOLAS. 

From  the  blue,  bright  eyes. 

'T  WAS  the  night  before  Christmas,  when  nil 
through  the  house 

Down  the  dell  she  tripped  and  through  the  glade, 

Not  a  creature  was  stirring,  not  even  a  mouse ; 

Peeped  the  squirrel  from  the  hazel  shade, 
And  from  OQt  the  tree 

The  stockings  were  hung  by  the  chimney  with 

Swung,  and  leaped,  and  frolicked,  void  of  fear ; 

In  hopes  that  St.  Nicholas  soon  wonld  be  there : 

Whileboldblackbird  piped  that  allmight  hear,  - 

The  children  were  nestled  all  snug  in  their  beds, 

"Little  Bell," piped  he. 

While  visions  of  sugar-plums  danced  in  their 

Little  Bell  sat  down  amid  the  fern,  — 

And  mamma  in  her  kerchief,  and  I  in  my  cap, 

"  Siinirrel,  squiritl,  to  your  task  return  ; 

Had  just  settled  our  brains  for  a  long  winter's 

Bring  me  nuts,"  quoth  she. 

nap,— 
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When  out  on  the  lawn  thei'e  arose  such  a  clatter, 
I  sprang  fram  mj  bed  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 
Away  to  the  wiudow  I  fiew  like  a  fiaali, 
Toi  e  open  the  ahutteca  and  threw  np  the  saah. 
The  moon  on  the  breast  of  the  uew-lallen  snow 
Gave  a  lustre  of  midday  to  objects  below  ; 
When,  what  to  my  wondering  eyes  should  appear, 
But  a  miniature  sleigh  and  eight  tiny  TCindcer, 
With  a  little  old  driver,  so  lively  and  quick 
1  knew  in  a  moment  it  must  be  St  Nick. 
More  rapid  than  eagles  his  eoui'sera  they  came. 
And  he  whistled  and  shouted,  and  called  them 

by  natue : 
' '  Now,  Daslier  I  now,  Dancer  I  now,  Praneer  and 

On,  Comet !  on,  Cupid !  on,  Douder  and  Blitzen ! 
To  the  top  of  the  poreh,  to  tie  top  of  tlie  wail ! 
How  dash  away,  dash  away,  dash  away  all ! " 
As  dry  leaves  that  before  the  wild  hurricane  fly. 
When  they  meet  with  an  obstacle,  mount  to  the 

So  up  to  the  house-top  the  conrsera  they  flew, 
With  the  deigh  full  of  toya,  —  and  St  Nicholas 

And  then  in  a  twinkling  I  heard  on  the  roof 
The  prancing  and  pawing  of  each  little  hoof. 
As  I  drew  in  my  head,  and  was  turning  around, 
Down  the  chimney  St  Nicholas  came  withabound. 
He  was  dressed  all  in  far  from  Ids  head  to  his  foot. 
And  his  clothes  were  ^1  tarnished  with  ashes  and 

A  bundle  of  toys  he  had  flung  on  his  back, 
And  he  looked  like  a  pedlar  jnat  opening  his  jmck. 
His  eyes  how  they  twinliled!  his  dimples  how 

meny  I 
His  cheelts  were  like  roses,  Ms  nose  like  a  cheny ; 
His  droll  little  mouth  was  drawn  up  like  a  bow. 
And  the  beard  on  his  ehin  was  as  white  as  the 

The  stump  of  a  pipe  he  held  tight  in  his  teeth. 
And  the  smoke  it  encircled  his  head  like  a  wreath. 
He  had  a  broad  face  and  a  little  round  belly 
That  shook,  when  be  laughed,  like  a  bowl  full  of 

He  WKfl  chubby  and  plump,  — a  right  jolly  old  elf ; 
And  I  laughed,  when  I  sawhim.inspiteof  myself. 
A  wink  of  his  eye  and  a  twist  of  his  head 
Soon  gave  me  to  know  I  had  nothing  to  dread. 
He  spoke  nota  word,  butwent  straight  to  his  work, 
And  Blled  all  the  stockings;  then  turned  with  a 

jerk, 
And  laying  his  finger  aside  of  his  nose, 
And  giving  a  nod,  up  the  chimney  he  luse. 
He  sprang  to  his  sleigh,  ta  his  team  gaveawhistle. 
And  away  they  all  flew  like  the  down  of  a  thistle; 
But  Iheardhimexclaim,erehe  diovc  out  of  sight, 
"Happy  Christmaatoail,  and  toallogood-nigbt!" 


THE  FROST. 

The  Frost  looked  forth,  one  still,  tleai'  night, 
And  he  said,  ' '  Now  I  shall  be  out  of  sight ; 
So  through  tile  valley  and  over  the  lieight 

In  silence  I  '11  take  my  way. 
1  will  not  go  like  that  blustering  train, 
The  wind  and  the  snow,  the  hail  and  the  rain, 
"Who  make  so  much  bustle  and  noise  in  vain, 

But  I  '11  be  as  busy  as  they  ! " 

Then  he  went  to  the  mountain,  and  powdered  its 

He  climbed  up  the  trees,  and  their  bouglis  lie 

dressed 
With  diamonds  and  peai'ls,  and  over  the  breast 

Of  the  quivering  lake  he  spread 
A  coat  of  mail,  that  it  need  not  fear 
The  downward  point  of  many  a  spear 
That  he  hung  on  its  maigiu,  far  aud  near. 

Where  a  rock  could  rear  its  head- 
He  went  to  the  windows  of  those  who  slept. 
And  over  each  pane  like  a  fairy  crept  : 
Wherever  he  breathed,  wherever  he  stepped, 

By  tlie  light  of  the  moon  was  seen 
Must  beautiful  tilings.     There  were  floweis  and 

There  were  beyies  of  birds  and  swarms  of  hecs. 
There  were  cities,  thrones,  tsmples,  and  towcis, 
and  these 
All  pictiii'ed  ill  silver  sheen  ! 

But  he  did  one  thing  that  was  hardly  feiir,  — 
He  peeped  in  the  cupboard,  and,  finding  theis 
That  all  had  forgotten  for  him  to  prepare,  — 

"  Now,  jnat  to  set  them  a  thinking, 
1  '11  bit*  this  basket  of  fruit,"  said  he  ; 
' '  This  costly  pitcher  I  '11  bui'st  ui  three. 
And  the  glass  of  water  they  've  left  for  me 

Shall  •tdmk! '  to  tell  Uiem  I  'm  drinking." 


Since  she  looked  upon  the  sun. 

And  her  face  is  lily-clear, 

Lily-shaped,  and  dropped  in  duty 
To  the  law  of  its  own  beauty. 

Oval  cheeks  encolorod  faintly, 
Which  a  trail  of  golden  hair 
Keeps  from  feding  off  to  air  ; 
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And  ft  foiehead  fail-  and  Baiiitly, 

And  all  fancies  yeaiu  to  cover 

Which  two  blue  eyes  imdershiue, 

The  hai'd  eai'th  whereon  she  passes. 

Li];e  meek  prayera  before  a  shrine. 

With  the  thymy-scented  grasses. 

Face  itnd  figure  of  a  child,  — 

And  all  hearts  do  piay,  "God  love  her  !  "— 

Though  too  calm,  you  thiiik,  ftiid  tender, 

Ay,  and  eertes,  in  good  sooth. 

For  the  childhood  you  would  lend  her. 

We  may  all  be  sure  ho  doth. 

Yet  ehild-gimple,  undefiled, 

Fvank,  obedient,  —  ivaiting  still 

' 

On  the  turnings  of  your  will. 

THE  CHILDREN'S  HOUR. 

Moving  light,  as  all  your  things, 

Between  the  dark  and  the  daylight, 

As  yomig  birds,  or  early  wheat, 

When  the  wind  blows  over  it. 

Comes  a  paiise  in  the  day's  ooovipatioiis, 
That  is  known  as  the  childi-en's  hour. 

Only,  free  from  flutterings 

Of  loud  mirth  that  scometh  measure,  — 

Tflking  love  for  her  chief  pleasure. 

I  hear  in  the  chamber  above  me 
The  patter  of  little  feet. 

Choosing  pleasures,  for  the  rest, 
Which  come  softly,  -just  as  sho. 

The  sound  of  a  door  that  is  opened. 
And  voices  soft  and  sweet. 

When  she  nestlea  at  your  kiieo. 

Fi-om  my  study  1  see  in  the  lamiilight. 

Quiet  talk  she  liketh  best. 

Descending  ttie  broad  hall  stair, 

In  a  bower  of  gentle  looks,  — 

Grave  Alice  and  laiighing  Allegra, 

Watering  flowera,  or  reading  boolfs. 

And  Edith  with  golden  hair. 

And  her  voice,  it  murmurs  lowly, 

A  whisper  and  then  a  silence  ; 

As  a  silver  sti-eam  may  nm. 

Yet  1  know  by  their  meriy  eyes 

Which  yet  feels,  you  feel,  the  su.i. 

Tliey  ai'c  plotting  and  planning  together 

And  her  smile  it  seems  half  holy, 

To  take  me  by  sui'priae. 

As  if  drawn  from  thoughts  move  far 
Than  our  common  Jestings  are. 

A  sudden  rush  from  the  stairway. 

A  sudden  laid  from  the  hall,  — 

And  if  any  poet  knew  her, 

He  would  sing  of  her  with  falls 

By  three  doors  left  unguarded. 
They  enter  my  eastla  wall. 

Used  in  lovely  madrigals. 

They  climb  up  into  my  turret. 

And  if  any  painter  drew  her. 

O'er  the  arms  B,nd  back  of  my  chair  ; 

He  would  paint  her  unaware 

If  I  try  to  escape,  they  surround  me  : 

With  a  halo  round  the  hair. 

They  seem  to  be  everywhere. 

And  if  reader  read  the  poem, 

They  almost  devour  me  with  kisses. 

He  would  whisper,  "You  have  done  a 

Their  aims  about  me  entwine. 

Till  I  think  of  the  Bishop  of  Bingen 
In  his  Mouse-Tower  on  the  Khine, 

And  a  dreamer  (did  you  sliow  him 

That  same  picture)  would  exclaim, 

Do  you  think,  0  blue-eyed  banditti, 
Because  you  have  scaled  the  widl. 

And  a  stranger,  when  he  sees  her 
In  the  street  even,  smOeth  stilly, 

Such  an  old  mustache  as  I  am 
Is  not  ft  match  for  you  all  ? 

Just  as  you  would  at  a  lily. 

1  have  you  fast  in  my  fortress. 

And  all  voices  that  address  her 

And  will  not  let  you  depart. 

Soften,  sleeken  cvciy  word, 

But  put  you  into  the  dungeon 

As  if  speaking  to  a  bird. 

In  the  round-tflwer  of  my  heart 

_ 
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And  thei-B  wiU  1  keep  you  forever, 

Yes,  forever  and  a  day. 
Till  the  walls  shall  crumblo  to  niiii, 

And  moulder  in  dust  away. 


THREAD  AND  SONG. 

SWEETKll  Mid  Swefik'V, 

Soft  ILIld  low, 
Heat  iiltlu  nymph. 

Thy  numbers  flow, 
tilling  thy  thimble, 
Thrift's  tidy  syrahoi 
Busy  and  nimble, 

To  Slid  fro  ; 
Fiettily  plj'ing 

Tliread  ajid  song, 
Keeping  them  flying 

Lute  and  long, 
Though  the  stit«h  linger. 
Kissing  thy  finger 

Quick,  —  as  it  skips  along. 

Many  an  echo, 

Soft  and  low, 
Follows  thy  flying 

Fancy  so,  — 
Melodies  thiilling, 
Tenderly  filling 
Thee  with  their  trilling, 

Come  and  go  ; 
Memory's  finger. 

Quick  as  thine. 
Loving  to  linger 

On  the  line, 
Vrites  ot  another, 
Dearer  than  brother : 

Would  that  the  name  ivere  n 


SEVEN  TIMES  TWO. 

You  bells  in  the  steeple,  ring,  lin. 
changes, 
How  many  soever  they  be. 
And  let  the  brown  meadow-lark's  not 


Yet  birds'  clearest  carol  by  fall  or  by  swelling 

No  magical  sense  cunvoya. 
And  bells  have  forgotten  their  old  ait  of  telling 

The  foi-tune  of  future  days. 

' '  Turn  again,  turn  again,  "once  they  nmg  cheerily 
While  a  boy  listened  alone  ; 


wearily 

Poor  bells  !  1  foigive  you  ;  your  good  days  are 
;,    shall    aught,    aiiglit 


And  mine,  tliey  are 

Wo  listening,  no  lonj 

discover : 

You  leave  the  stoiy 


The  foxglove  shoots  out  of  the  gi'ecn  niatteii 
heather, 

Prnparing  her  hoods  of  snow  ; 
She  was  idle,  and  slept  till  tlic  sunshiny  weather  ; 

O,  children  take  long  to  graw. 

I  wish,  and  I  wish  that  the  spring  would  go 

For  long  summer  bide  so  late  ; 
And  1  could  grow  on.  like  the  foxglove  and  nstcr, 
For  some  things  are  ill  la  wait. 

[  wait  for  the  day  when  deal'  hearts  shall  discover, 
While  dear  hands  ai'e  laid  on  iny  head  ; 

"  The  child  is  a  woman,  the  hook  may  close  over, 
For  all  the  lessons  are  said." 

I  wait  for  my  story  —  the  birds  cannot  sing  it. 

Not  one,  as  he  sits  on  the  ti'ee  ; 
The  bells  cannot  ring  it,  but  long  yeai's,  0  bring 
it  ! 

Such  BS  I  wish  it  to  be. 


Wken  the  showery  vapors  gather  over  all  the 

stan-y  spheres. 
And  the  melancholy  daj'kness  gently  weeps  in 

'T  is  ft  joy  to  press  the  pillow  of  a  cottage  cham- 
ber bed. 
And  listen  to  the  patter  of  the  soft  rain  overliead. 

Every  tinkle  on  the  shingles  has  an  ooho  in  tlie 

And  a  thousand  dreary  fancies  into  busy  being 

And  a  thousand  recollections  weave  theii'  bright 

hues  into  woof, 
As  I  listen  to  the  patter  of  the  soft  rain  on  tlic 


There  in  fancy  comes  my  mother,  a 

years  agone. 
To  survey  the  infant  sleepera  ere  .s" 

till  the  dawn. 
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I  can  see  her  beading  o'er  me,  as  1  listen  to  the 
strain 

E'en  in  the  motions  of  the  storm 

Grace  that  shall  mould  the  maiden's  form 

Which  is  played  upon  Uie  shingles  by  the  patter 

By  silent  sympathy. 

of  the  rain. 

Then  my  little  seraph  Biater,  with  her  wings  and 

To  her  ;  and  she  shall  lean  her  ear 

waving  hair, 

In  many  a  secret  place 

And  her  blight-eyed  cherub  brother,  —  a  serene, 

Where  rivulets  dance  their  wayward  round. 

angelic  paii',  — 

Glide  aronnd  my  wakeful  pillow  with  their  praise 

ShaU  pass  into  her  face. 

or  mild  reproof. 

As  I  listen  to  the  murmur  of  the  soft  rain  on  the 

"  And  vital  feelings  of  delight 

roof. 

Shall  rear  h^  form  to  stately  height. 
Her  virgin  bosom  swell ; 

And  another  comes  to  thiill  me  mth  her  eyes' 

Such  thoughts  to  Lucy  I  wiU  give 

dclidous  blue. 

While  she  and  I  together  Uve 

I  forget,  as  gazing  on  her,  that  her  heart  H-as  all 

Here  in  this  happy  dell" 

1  remeuiber  that  I  loved  her  as  I  ne'er  may  love 
again. 

Thus  Nature  spake.     The  work  waa  done,  — 

IIow  soon  my  Lucy's  I'aco  was  mii ! 

And  my  heart's  quick  pulses  vibrate  to  the  patter 

She  died,  and  left  to  me 

of  the  rain. 

This  heath,  this  calm  and  quiet  scene ; 
The  memory  of  what  has  been. 

There  is  naught  in  art's  bravuras  that  can  work 

And  nevermore  will  be. 

with  such  a  spell, 

holy  passions  swell, 

As  that  melody  of  nature,  —  that  subdued,  sub- 
duing strain. 
Which  is  played  upon  the  shingles  by  the  patter 

MAIDENHOOD. 

Maiden  !  with  the  meek  brown  eyes. 

of  the  rain. 

In  whose  orbs  a  shadow  lies 

Like  the  dusk  in  evening  skies  ! 

• 

Thou  whose  looks  outshine  the  sun,  — 

THE  BDUCATIOK  OF  KATUEB. 

Golden  tresses  wreathed  m  one, 

TnniiE  years  she  grow  in  sun  and  shower ; 

a-hen  Natui'e  said,  "A  loveUBr  (lower 
On  earth  was  nevei-  sown  : 

Standing,  with  i-eluotant  feet, 

Where  the  bi-ook  and  river  meet. 

This  chad  I  to  myself  will  take  ; 

Womanhood  and  childhood  fleet ! 

She  ahftU  be  mine,  and  I  wUl  make 

Alady  ofmy  own. 

Gazing,  with  a  timid  glance, 
On  the  brooklet's  swift  advance, 

' '  Myself  will  to  my  darling  he 
Both  law  and  impulse ;  and  with  me 

On  the  river's  bi'oad  expanse ! 

The  girl,  in  rock  and  phiin, 

Deep  and  still,  that  gliding  stream 

In  earth  and  heaven,  in  glada  and  bower, 

Beautiful  to  thee  must  seem 

Shall  fee!  an  overseeing  power 

As  the  river  of  a  dream. 

To  kindle  or  restrain. 

Then  why  pause  with  mdecision. 

"  She  shall  be  sportive  as  the  fawn 

When  bright  angels  in  thy  vision 

Tljat  wild  with  glee  across  the  lawn 

Beckon  thee  to  fields  Elysian  ! 

Or  up  the  mountain  springs ; 

And  hers  shall  be  the  breathing  balm, 

Secst  thou  shadows  sailing  by. 

And  hers  the  silence  and  the  calm. 

As  the  dove,  with  startled  eye. 

Of  mutfi  insensate  things. 

Sees  the  falcon's  shadow  fly  ? 

"  The  floating  clouds  their  state  shall  lend 

Hearest  thou  voices  on  the  shore. 

To  her  ;  for  her  the  willow  hend  ; 

That  our  ears  perceive  no  more. 

Nor  shall  she  fail  to  see 

Deafened  by  the  cataract's  roar  f 
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CASTAEA, 

I,IKE  tlie  violet,  ivhlcli  nloiie 
Prospers  in  some  happy  aliaiie, 

My  Castara  lires  unknown, 
To  no  rader  eye  betrayed  ; 

Pot  she  's  to  herself  untrue 

Who  delights  i'  the  puWic  view. 

Such  is  her  beauty  as  no  arts 

Have  enriched  with  homiwed  grace. 

Hev  high  hirth  no  pride  imparts. 
For  she  hlnshes  in  her  place. 

Eolly  boaste  a  glorious  blood,  — 

She  is  noblest  being  good. 

Cautious,  she  tnew  never  yet 
What  a  wanton  courtship  meant ; 

Nor  speaks  loud  to  boast  her  wit. 
In  her  silence  eloquent. 

Of  herself  survey  she  takes, 

But  'tween  men  no  difference  makes. 


ihe  obeys  with  spiicdy  will 
Her  grave  parents'  wise  commands  ; 


0  tllou  uliilil  of  many  prajeis  ! 

Life  hath  quicksands,  Life  hath  snai-es ! 

Care  and  age  come  unawares  !  . 

Like  the  swell  of  some  sweet  tune, 
Morning  rises  into  noon, 
May  glides  onward  into  June. 

Childhood  is  the  bough  where  alumhcrcd 
Birds  and  blossoms  many-numheivd  ;  — 
Age,  that  bough  with  anows  encumbered. 

Gather,  then,  each  flower  that  grows, 
When  the  young  heart  orerllows. 
To  embalm  that  tent  of  snows. 

Bear  a  lily  in  thy  hand ; 

Gates  of  bi'ass  cannot  withstand 

One  touch  of  that  magie  wand. 

Baar  through  soitow,  wrong,  and  rath, 
In  thy  heart  the  dew  of  youth, 
On  thy  lips  the  smile  of  truth. 

0,  that  dew,  like  balm,  shall  steal 
Into  wounda  that  cannot  heal. 
Even  as  sleep  our  eyes  doth  seal ; 

And  that  smile,  like  sunshine,  dait 

Into  many  a  sunless  heart,  I 

For  a  sniile  of  God  thou  art- 


And  so  innocent,  that  ill 

She  nor  acts  nor  understands. 
Women's  feet  run  still  astray 
If  to  ill  they  know  the  way. 

She  sails  by  that  rock,  the  court, 
Whei-e  oft  Tlrtue  splits  her  mast ; 

And  rotiredness  thinks  the  port. 
Where  her  fame  may  anchor  cast. 

Virtue  safely  cannot  sit 

Where  vice  is  enthroned  for  wit. 

She  holds  that  day's  pleasure  best 
Where  sin  waits  not  on  delight ; 

Without  mask,  or  ball,  or  feast. 
Sweetly  spends  a  winter's  night. 

O'er  that  darkness  whence  is  thrust 

Prayer  and  sleep,  oft  goyems  lust. 

She  her  throne  makes  i^cason  climb. 
While  wild  passions  captive  lie  ; 

And  each  article  of  time. 

Her  pure  thoughts  to  heaven  fly  ; 

All  her  vows  religious  be. 

And  she  yows  her  lore  to  me. 


THE  PBEITY  GIRL  OF  LOCH  DAN. 

The  shades  of  eve  had  crossed  the  glen 
That  frowns  o'er  infant  Avoninore, 

When,  nigh  Ijoch  Dan,  two  weary  men. 
We  slipped  before  a  cottage  door. 

"  God  save  all  here,"  my  comrade  erics. 
And  rattles  on  the  raised  latch-pin  ; 

' '  God  save  you  kindly, "  qaick  replies 
A  clear  sweet  voice,  and  asks  us  in. 

We  enter  ;  from  the  wheel  she  starts, 
A  rosy  ghl  with  soft  black  eyes ; 

Her  fluttering  oourt'sy  takes  our  hearts. 
Her  blushing  grace  and  pleased  surprise. 

Poor  Maiy,  she  was  quite  alone, 
For,  all  the  way  to  Glenmalure, 

Her  modier  had  that  morning  gone. 
And  left  the  house  in  charge  with  her. 

But  neither  household  eai'es,  nor  yet 
The  shame  that  startled  virgins  feel. 

Could  make  the  generous  f^rl  forget 
Her  wonted  h 


She  brought  ns  in  a  beechen  bowl 
Sweet  milk  that  smacked  of  niouiiti 

Oat  cake,  and  such  a  yellow  roll 
Of  buttiir,  —  it  gilds  all  my  rhyme  ! 
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And,  whUe  we  ato  the  grateful  food 
(With  weary  limbs  on  bench  reclined). 

Considerate  and  discreet,  she  stood 
Apart,  and  listened  ia  the  wind. 

Kind  wishes  both  our  souls  engaged. 
From  breast  to  bi'east  spontaneous  ran 

The  mutual  thought,  —  we  stood  and  pledged 
The  modest  rose  aboye  Looh  Dau. 

"  The  milk  we  drink  if  not  more  pure. 
Sweet  Maty,  —  bless  those  budding  channs '.  - 

Thau  your  own  generous  heart,  1  'm  sure. 
Nor  whiter  than  the  breast  it  warms  I " 

She  turned  and  gaaed,  unused  to  hear 
Sueh  language  in  that  homely  glen  ; 

But,  Mary,  you  bare  naught  to  fear, 
Though  smiled,  on  by  two  stranger-men. 

Not  for  a  crown  would  I  alarm 
Your  viigtn  pride  by  word  or  sign. 

Nor  need  a  painful  blush  disarm 
My  friend  of  thoughts  as  pure  as  mine. 

Her  simple  heart  could  not  but  feel 
The  words  we  spoke  were  free  from  guile  ; 

She  stooped,  she  blushed,  she  flied  her  wheel, - 
'T  is  all  in  vain,  —  she  can't  but  smile  I 

Just  like  sweet  April's  dawn  appears 
Her  modest  face,  —  I  see  it  yet,  — 

And  though  I  lived  a  hundred  years 
Mcthinks  I  never  could  fo^t 

The  pleasure  that,  despite  her  heart. 
Fills  all  her  downcast  eyes  with  light, 

The  lips  reluctantly  apart, 
The  white  teeth  struggling  into  sight. 

The  dimples  eddying  o'er  her  cheek,  — 
The  rosy  cheek  that  won't  he  still ;  — 

O,  who  could  blame  what  flatterers  speak, 
Did  smiles  like  this  reward  their  skill  ? 

For  such  another  amlle,  I  vow, 

Though  loudly  heata  the  midnight  rain, 

1  'd  take  the  mountain-side  e'en  now. 
And  walk  to  Luggelaw  again  ! 


She  stood  breast  high  amid  the  t' 
Clasped  by  the  golden  light  of  mo 
Like  the  sweetheart  of  the  sun, 
Who  many  a,  glowing  kiss  had  wo 


On  her  cheek  an  autumn  flush 
Deeply  ripened  ;  —  such  a  blush 
In  the  midst  of  brown  was  bom. 
Like  red  poppies  grown  with  com. 

Round  her  eyes  her  tresses  fell, — 
Which  wero  blackest  none  could  tell ; 
But  long  lashes  veiled  a  light 
That  had  else  been  all  too  bright. 

And  her  hat,  with  shady  hrim. 
Made  her  tressy  forehead  dim  ;  — 
Thus  she  stood  amid  the  stooks, 
Praising  God  with  sweetest  looks, 

Snre,  I  said.  Heaven  did  not  mean 
Where  I  reap  thou  shouldst  but  glean 
Lay  thy  sheaf  adown  and  come. 
Shave  my  harvest  and  my  home. 


She  dwelt  among  the  untrodden  ways 

Beside  the  springs  of  Dove  ; 
A  maid  whom  theiB  were  none  to  praise. 

And  very  few  to  love. 

A  violet  by  a  mossy  stone 

Half  hidden  fiimi  the  eye  ! 
—  Fair  as  a  star,  when  only  one 

Is  shining  in  the  sky. 

She  lived  unknown,  and  few  could  know 

When  Lucy  ceased  to  be  ; 
But  she  is  in  her  grave,  and  O, 

The  diiferenee  to  me  ! 


TO   THE    HIGHLAND   GIRL  t 

Sweet  Highland  Girl,  a  very  showcj' 

Of  beauty  is  thy  earthly  dower  ! 

Twice  seven  consenting  yeais  have  shed 

Their  utmost  bounty  on  thy  head  ; 

And  these  gray  rocks,  this  household  lawn. 

These  trees,  — a  veil  just  half  withdrawn,  — 

This  iail  of  water  that  doth  make 

A  murmur  near  the  silent  lake, 

This  little  bay,  a  quiet  road 

That  holds  in  shelter  thy  abode  ; 

In  truth  togethei'  ye  do  seem 

Like  something  fashioned  in  a  dream  ; 

Such  forms  as  from  their  covert  peep 

When  earthly  eares  are  laid  asleep  ! 
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But  0  fair  Ci'eatare  !  in  the  light 
Of  common  day  so  heavenly  bright, 
I  Hess  thee,  Viaioii  as  thou  ml, 
I  bless  thee  with  a  human  heai-t : 
God  shield  thee  to  thy  latest  yeara  I 
I  neitlief  know  thee  nor  thy  peers ; 
And  yet  my  eyes  are  filled  with  tears. 


Form 


ff  In 


In  which  more  plainly  I  could  trace 
Benignity  aad  houie-bred  sense 
Kipeniiig  in  perfect  innocence. 
Here  scattered  like  a  random  seed, 
Itemote  from  men,  tliou  dost  n 
The  emban'assed  look  of  shy  distress, 
And  maidenly  shamefaeedness  ; 
Thou  weot'st  ujion  thy  forehead  clear 
The  freedom  of  a  mountaineer  ; 
A  face  with  gladness  overspread, 
Soft  smiles,  by  htunan  kindness  bred  ; 
And  seemliness  complete,  that  awaya 
Thy  courtesies,  aboat  thee  plays  ; 
'With  no  resti'^nt,  but  snch  as  springa 
From  quick  and  eager  viaitings 
Of  thoughts  that  lie  beyond  the  I'each 
Of  thy  few  woids  of  English  Kpeech,  — 
A  hondage  sweetly  braoked,  a  strife 
Tliat  gives  thy  gestures  grao!  and  life  ! 
So  have  I,  not  unmoved  in  mind, 
Seen  birds  of  tempest-loving  kind. 
Thus  beating  up  against  the  wind. 

What  hand  but  wonld  a  garland  cull 
For  thee  who  art  so  beautiful '; 

0  happy  pleasure  !  here  to  dwell 
Besidfl  thee  in  some  heathy  dell ; 
Adopt  your  homely  ways  and  diyaa, 
A  shepherd,  tliou  a  shepherdess  ! 
But  I  coiild  frame  a  wish  for  thee 
More  like  a  greve  reality ; 

Thon  art  to  me  but  as  a  wave 
Of  the  wild  sea ;  and  I  would  have 
Some  claim  upon  thee,  if  I  couM, 
Though  but  of  common  neigJiborhood. 
What  joy  to  hear  thae,  and  to  see  ! 
Thy  elder  brother  I  would  be, 
Thy  father,  —  anything  to  thee. 

Now  thanks  to  Heaven  !  that  of  its  grace 
Hath  led  me  to  this  lonely  place  ; 
Joy  have  I  had  ;  and  going  hence 

1  bear  away  my  recompense. 

In  spots  like  these  it  is  we  prize 
Our  Memory,  fee!  that  she  hath  eyes  : 
Tlicii  why  should  I  be  loath  to  stir  ? 
I  feel  this  place  wsa  made  for  her  ; 


To  give  new  pleasure  like  the  j^jast, 
Conttuued  long  as  life  shall  last. 
Nor  am  I  loath,  though  pleased  at  li 
Sweet  Highland  Girl !  from  thee  to 
For  I,  methinks,  till  I  glow  old 
As  fair  before  me  shall  behold 
As  I  do  now,  the  cabin  small. 
The  lake,  the  bay,  the  waterfall ; 
And  thee,  the  spirit  of  them  all  ! 


JENNY  KISSED  ME. 

Jeknt  kissed  me  when  we  met. 
Jumping  from  the  chair  she  sat  in 

Time,  you  thief  !  who  love  to  get 
Sweets  into  your  list,  put  that  in. 

Say  I  'm  weary,  say  I  'ra  sad  ; 
Say  that  health  and  wealth  have  n; 

Say  I  'm  growing  old,  but  add  — 

Jenny  kissed  m^ 


Eiid 


jich 


' '  Young,  gay,  and  fortunate  ! ' 

theme. 

And,  first,  thy  yonth  ;  wlmt  says  it  to gi-ay  haiis  ? 
Kareissa,  I  'm  become  thy  pupil  now  ; 
Early,  bright,  transiejit,  chaste  as  morning  dew. 
She  spaa'kled,  was  exhaled,  and  went  to  heaven. 


SWEET  RTEEAM,   THAT  WINDS, 

Swr.ET  stream,  that  winds  through  yonder  glin 
Apt  emblem  of  a  virtnocia  maid,  — 
Silent  and  chaste,  she  steals  along, 
Far  from  the  world's  gay,  busy  thiong  ; 
With  gentle  yet  prevailing  force, 
Intent  upon  her  destined  coni'se  ; 
Graceful  and  useful  all  she  does. 
Blessing  and  blest  where'er  she  goes  ; 
Pure-bosomed  as  that  watery  glass, 
And  Heaven  reflected  in  her  face. 


AFTEE  THE  BALL. 

TiiKV  srtt  and  combed  their  beautiful  hair, 
Their  long,  bright  tresses,  one  by  one, 

Astheylaughedand  talked  in  the  chamber  ll 
After  the  revel  was  done. 

Idly  they  talked  of  wnlti;  and  quadrille, 
Idly  they  laughed,  like  other  girls. 
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Hob«  of  satin  aud  Bnisaels  lace, 
Knots  of  flowers  and  riblwus,  too, 

Scattei'ed  aljout  in  every  place, 
For  the  revel  ia  througb. 

And  Maud  and  Madge  in  robes  of  wliite, 
The  prettiest  nightgowns  under  the  sun, 

Stockiiiglese,  sliiiperless,  ait  in  the  night, 
For  the  revel  is  done,  — 

Sit  and  comb  their  beautiful  hair, 
Those  ivonderfnl  waves  of  biomi  and  goli 

Till  the  fire  is  out  in  the  chamber  there, 
And  the  little  hare  faot  aro  cold. 


it  of  the  gathering  winter  chill, 
it  of  the  bitter  St  Agneg  weather, 


Maud  and  Madge  in  robes  of  white, 
The  piettiest  nightgowns  under  tbe  aa 

Cuitaiiifld  away  from  the  ohUly  night. 
After  the  i^vel  is  done,  — 

Flont  slong  in  n  sjilendid  dream. 
To  a  golden  gittern'a  tinkling  tune, 

While  a  tlionsand  lusters  shimmering  b1 
In  a  palace's  grand  saloon. 

Flashing  of  jewola  and  flutter  ot  laces. 
Tropical  odors  sweeter  than  musk. 

Men  and  women  with  beautiful  faces, 
And  eyes  of  tropical  dusk,  — 

A  nd  one  face  shining  out  like  a  star. 
One  face  haunting  the  dreams  of  eaih. 

And  one  voice,  sweeter  than  others  ure, 
Breaking  into  silvery  speech,  — 

Telling,  through  lips  of  beanled  bloom. 
An  old,  old  story  over  again. 

As  down  the  royal  bannered  room, 
To  the  golden  gittcm's  strain, 

Tkc  ami  two,  tlioy  dreamily  walk. 
While  an  unseen  spirit  walks  beside, 

Am!  nil  unheard  in  the  lovers'  talk. 
He  claimeth  one  for  a  bride. 

O  Maud  and  Madge,  dream  on  tf^ether, 
With  never  a  pang  of  jealous  fear  1 

K"v,  era  the  bitter  St.  Agnes  weather 
Shall  whiten  another  year. 


There'll  be  only  one  of  you  left  for  the  IiIihjiu 
Of  the  bearded  lips  to  press,  — 

Only  one  for  the  bridal  pearls. 
The  robe  of  satin  and  Brussels  lace,  — 

Only  one  to  blush  through  lier  curls 
At  the  sight  of  a  lover's  face. 

0  beautiful  Madge,  in  your  bridal  wliitc, 
For  you  the  revel  has  just  begun  ; 

But  for  her  who  sleeps  in  your  aims  to-night 
The  revel  of  Life  is  done  I 

But,  robed  and  crowned  with  your  saintly  bliss 
"  leen  of  heaven  and  bride  of  the  sun, 

0  beautiful  Maud,  you  "11  never  miaa 
"le  kisses  another  hath  won  ! 


NEIGHBOR  NELLY, 

I  '^[  in  love  with  neighbor  Nelly, 

TlioHgh  I  know  she  'a  only  ten. 
While,  alas  !  I  'm  cight-and-forty 

And  the  ■amrricdmt  of  men  ! 
I  've  a  wife  who  weighs  me  double, 

I  've  three  daughtflrs  all  with  teflu* ; 
I  've  a  son  with  noble  whiskers, 

Who  at  me  turns  up  bis  nose. 


Th 


squara-tt 

Still  I  'vB  sunshine  in  my  heart ; 
Still  I  'm  fond  of  cukes  and  marbles, 

Can  appreciate  a  fart 
1  ean  love  my  neighbor  Kelly 

Just  as  though  i  were  a  boy : 
I  could  hand  iier  nuts  and  apples 

From  my  depths  of  cordnroy. 


She  is  tall,  and  growing  taller. 

She  is  vigorous  of  limb  ; 
(You  should  see  her  play  at  erii 

Witli  her  little  brother  Jim.) 
She  has  eyes  as  blue  as  damsons. 

She  has  pounds  of  auburn  curls, 
Slie  regrets  the  game  of  leap-frog 

Is  prohibited  to  (^rls. 


iket. 


I  adore  my  neighbor  Nelly, 

I  invite  her  in  to  tea  ; 
And  I  let  her  nui^se  the  baby,  — 

AH  hei'  pretty  ways  to  see. 
Such  a  darling  bud  of  woman, 

Yet  remote  from  any  teena,  — 
1  liave  learnt  from  neighbor  Nelly 

What  the  girl's  doll-instinet  mean 
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0,  to  see  lier  with  the  babj' ! 

He  adores  hei'  more  than  I,  — 
How  she  choruses  his  orowjng,  — 

How  slie  hushes  every  cry ! 
How  she  loves  to  pit  hia  dimples 

With  her  light  forefinger  deep ! 
How  she  boasts  to  me  in  triumph 

When  she 's  got  him  off  to  sleep  ! 

We  niiist  part,  my  neighhor  Nellv, 

For  the  snmmera  quickly  flee  ; 
And  your  middle-aged  admirer 

Must  supplanted  quiekly  be. 
Yet  as  jealous  as  a  mother,  — 

A.  distempered,  cnnlcered  cbui'1, 
I  look  vainly  for  the  setting 

To  be  wortliy  such  a  jiearl. 


Play  on,  play  on  ;  I  am  with  you  there, 

In  the  midst  of  your  merry  ring  ; 
I  can  feel  the  thrill  of  the  daring  jump. 

And  the  rush  of  the  breathless  swing. 
I  hide  with  you  in  the  fragrant  hay. 

And  I  whoop  fie  smothered  call ; 
And  my  feet  sEp  up  on  the  seedy  floor, 

And  I  eai'e  not  for  the  fall. 

1  nin  willing  to  die  when  my  time  shall  i^oii 

Aiid  I  shall  be  glad  to  go  ; 
For  the  world  at  best  is  a  weary  place 

And  my  pulse  is  getting  low  ; 
But  the  grave  ia  dark,  and  tlie  heart  will  fk 

In  treading  its  gloomy  way  ; 
But  it  wiles  my  heart  fram  its  dreariness, 

To  .see  the  young  so  guy. 


SATDEDAY  AFTEHUOON. 

Of  wild  and  aireleas  play, 
And  persviade  myself  that  I  am  not  old 

And  my  locks  are  not  yet  gray  ; 
For  it  stirs  the  Hood  in  an  old  man's  bearc, 

And  it  makes  his  pulses  ily. 
To  catch  the  thiill  of  a  happy  voice, 

And  the  light  of  a  pleasant  eye. 

I  iiave  walked  the  world  for  fourscore  years  ; 

And  they  say  that  I  am  old, 
And  my  heart  is  ripe  for  the  reaper  Death, 

And  my  years  are  wellnigh  told  : 
It  ia  very  true  ;  it  is  very  true  ; 

I  am  old,  and  I  bide  my  time  ; 
But  my  heart  will  leap  at  a  scene  like  this, 

And  1  half  renew  my  prime. 


IT  NEVER  COMES  AGAIN. 

Theke  are  gains  for  all  our  losses, 

There  nie  balms  for  all  our  pain  ; 

But  when  yonth,  the  dream,  departs. 

It  taken  something  fram  our  hearts, 

And  it  never  comes  again. 

We  are  stranger,  and  are  better. 

Under  manhood's  sterner  reign ; 
Still  we  feel  that  somethiug  sweet 
Followed  youtli,  with  flying  feet. 
And  will  never  come  again. 

Something  beautiful  is  vanished. 

And  we  sigh  for  it  hi  rain  ; 
We  behold  it  everyivhere. 
On  the  earth,  and  hi  the  air. 
But  it  never  comes  again. 
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POEMS  OF  FRIENDSHIP. 

BENEDIOITE. 

God's  love,  —  undianging,  pure,  and  true,  — 
The  Pai-aelete  white-shining  through 

God's  love  and  peace  be  with  thee,  where 

His  peaee,  —the  fall  of  Hermon'a  dew ! 

Lifts  tho  (lu-k  tresses  of  thy  haic ! 

With  such  a  prayer,  on  this  aweet  day. 
As  thoH  mayst  hear  and  I  may  say. 

Whether  thraiigh  city  oaaemeiits  cornea 

1  greet  thee,  dearest,  lar  away  ! 

Ite  kiss  U)  thee,  in  crowded  roonis, 

Or,  out  among  the  woodland  Uooins, 

, 

It  freshens  o'er  thy  thoughtful  face, 

Imparting,  in  its  glad  embrace. 

AN  INVITATION. 

Beauty  to  beauty,  gi-ace  to  gi-ace  1 

Nine  yeavs  have  slipt  like  honr-glass  sand 

Fair  Nature's  book  together  read. 

The  old  wood-paths  that  knew  our  tread, 

Ths  maple  shadows  overhead,  — 

From  life's  stUl-emptying  globe  away 

Since  last,  dear  Mend,  I  olasped  your  hand. 

And  stood  upon  the  impoverished  land. 

Watchmg  the  steamer  down  the  hay. 

The  hiOs  we  elimbad,  the  rivei'  seen 
By  gleams  along  its  deep  ravine,  — 
All  keep  thy  memory  fresh  aud  gi'een. 

1  held  tlie  token  which  you  gave, 

Wiiile  slowly  the  .smoke-pennon  curled 
O'er  tlie  vague  lim  'tween  aky  and  wave. 
And  shut  the  distance  like  a  grave. 

Where'er  I  look,  where'er  I  sb-ay. 

Leaving  me  in  the  colder  world. 

Thy  thought  goes  with  me  on  my  way, 

And  hence  the  prayer  I  breathe  to-day  : 

The  old  worn  world  of  horry  and  lieat. 

The  young,  fresh  world  of  thought  and  scope. 

O'er  lapse  of  lime  ami  change  of  Kcune, 

While  you,  where  beckoning  billows  fleet 

The  weary  waste  which  lies  between 

Climb  far  aky-beaehes  stiU  and  sweet. 

Thyself  and  ma,  my  heart  I  lean. 

Sank  wavering  down  the  ocean  slope. 

Thou  lack'st  not  Friendship's  spellwojd,  nor 

You  sought  the  now,  world  m  the  old, 

The  half-unoonscions  power  to  draw 

T  found  the  old  world  in  the  new. 

All  hearts  to  thine  by  Love's  sweet  law. 

AH  that  our  human  hearts  can  hold, 
Tlio  iuwai-d  world  of  deathless  mold. 

With  theso  good  gifts  of  Gtod  is  cast 

Tho  same  that  Father  Adam  knew. 

Thy  lot,  and  many  a  ehai'ra  thou  hast 

To  hold  the  Uessfed  angels  fast. 

He  needs  no  sliip  to  cross  the  tide. 
Who,  in  the  lives  about  him,  sees 

If,  then,  a  ferveiit  wish  for  thee 

Tlie  gracious  heavens  will  heed  ff otii  nie, 

O'er  hiator/s  fields  on  eveiy  side, 

What  should,  dear  heart,  its  burden  be  > 

To  Ind  and  Egypt,  Eome  and  Greece. 

The  sighing  of  a  sliaken  reed,  — 

Wliatavei'  molds  of  various  brain 

miat  can  I  more  than  meekly  plead 

E'er  shaped  the  world  to  weal  or  woe. 

The  gi-catness  of  our  common  need  ? 

Wliatever  empires  wax  and  wane, 
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To  liim  that  hatli  not  eyes  in  vain, 
Our  village-niiorocosm  can  show. 

Coma  liaek  ouv  ancient  walks  to  tread, 

Dear  haunts  of  l»st  or  seattoi'ed  frienda. 
Old  Huvvard's  scholar-factories  I'ed, 
Where  song  and  Bmolte  and  laughter  si>ed 
The  nights  t«  proctor-hannted  ends. 

Constant  are  all  our  former  loves, 

Unchanged  the  icehouse-gij-dled  pond, 

Its  hemlook  glooms,  its  shadowy  coves, 

Where  floats  the  coot  and  never  moves, 

Its  slope  of  long-tamed  green  beyond. 

Our  old  familiars  are  not  laid. 

Though  snapt  onr  wands  and  sunk  our  hookt 
Th«y  beckon,  not  to  ha  gahisaid. 
Where,  round  hmad  meads  that  mowers  wade. 

The  Charles  hia  st«Bl-blue  sickle  crooks. 

Where,  as  tie  cloudbergs  eastward  blow. 
From  glow  to  gloom  ttie  hillsides  shift 
Thciir  plumps  of  orchard  trees  arow, 
Their  laJces  of  rye  that  wave  and  flow. 
Their  snowy  wlliteweed's  summer  drift 

There  have  we  watched  the  Wast  nnfinl 

A  cloud  Byzantinm  nawly  horn. 
With  flickering  spires  and  domes  of  pearl. 
And  vapoiy  surfs  that  crowd  and  curl 

Into  the  sunset's  Golden  Horn. 

There,  as  the  flaming  Occident 

Burned  slowly  down  to  ashes  gray, 
Night  pitched  o'erhead  her  silent  tent, 
And  glimmering  gold  from  Hesper  sprant 
Upon  the  darkened  river  lay. 

Where  a  twin  sky  but  just  before 

Deepened,  and  double  swallows  skimmed. 

And,  from  a  visionary  shore. 

Hung  visioned  trees,  that,  more  and  more, 
Grew  dusk  as  those  alMve  were  dimmed. 

Then  eastward  saw  we  slowly  grow 
Clear-edged  tie  lines  of  roof  and  spire. 

While  great  ebn-massee  blacken  slow. 

And  linden-ricks  their  round  heads  show 
Against  a  flush  of  widening  lire. 

Doubtful  at  first  and  far  away, 

The  moon-flood  creeps  more  wiiie  and  wide  ; 
Up  a  ridged  beach  of  cloudy  gray, 
Curved  round  the  oiist  as  romid  a  bay. 

It  slips  and  spi'eads  its  gi^dual  tide. 

Then 


As  upon  Adam,  red  like  blood, 
~'ween  him  and  Eden's  happy  wood, 
Glaied  the  commissioned  angel's  shield. 

Or  let  US  seek  the  seaside,  there 

To  wander  idly  aa  we  list. 
Whether,  on  rocky  headlands  bare, 
Shaip  cedar-horns,  like  breakers,  tear 

The  trailing  fiinges  of  gray  mist. 

Or  whether,  under  skiea  fiill  flown. 
The  hiTghteuiug  siu'fe,  with  foamy  diii, 

Their  bi'eeze -caught  forelocks  backwani  blown, 

Against  the  baaeh's  yellow  zone, 
Curl  slow,  and  plunge  forever  in. 

And  as  we  watch  those  canvas  towers 

That  lean  along  the  hoiizou's  rim, 
"  Sail  on,"  I  '11  say  ;  "  may  sunniest  hours 
Convoy  you  from  this  land  of  ours. 

Since  from  my  side  you  hear  not  him  I  " 

For  years  thiiee  three,  wise  Horace  said, 

A  poem  rare  let  silence  bind ; 
And  love  may  ripeti  in  the  shade. 
Like  ours,  for  nine  long  seasons  laid 

In  deepest  arches  of  the  mind. 

Come  back  J    Not  ours  the  Old  World's  good, 
The  Old  Worid's  ill,  thank  God,  not  ours  ; 

But  here,  fai'  better  undeistood. 

The  days  enforce  our  native  mood. 
And  challenge  all  our  manlier  powers. 

Kindlier  to  me  the  place  of  birth 
That  first  my  tottering  footsteps  trod  ; 

Iliere  may  be  fiiirer  spots  of  earth. 

But  all  their  glorias  are  not  worth 
The  virtue  of  the  native  sod. 

Thence  climbs  an  influence  more  benign 

Through  pulse  and  nerve,  through  heai-t  and 

Sacred  to  me  those  fibers  fine 
That  first  clasped  earth.     0,  nc'ci-  be  mine 
The  alien  sun  and  ahen  rain  ! 

These  nourish  not  like  homelier  glows 

Or  ivaterings  of  familial'  skies. 
And  nature  fairer  blooms  bestows 
On  the  heaped  hush  of  wintry  snows. 

In  pastures  dear  to  childhood's  eyes. 

Than  where  Italian  earth  receives 
The  partial  sunshine's  ampler  boons. 

Where  vines  caiTe  friezes  'neath  the  eaves. 

And,  in  dark  fiimaments  of  leaves, 
The  orange  lifts  its  golden  moons. 
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DKEAMS   AND    REALITIES. 

0  EosAMOND,  thou  Iflir  and  good 
And  perfect  flower  of  womanhood  I 

Tliou  royal  rose  of  June  I 
Why  didst  ttoii  droop  before  thy  time  ! 
Why  withei-  in  tlie  first  sweet  prime  ? 

Why  didst  thou  die  so  soon  ? 

For,  looking  backward  tbrough  my  teal's 
On  thee,  and  on  my  wasted  yeai's, 

I  cannot  choose  but  say, 
if  thou  hadst  lired  to  be  my  gnide. 
Or  thou  hadst  lived  and  I  had  died, 

'T  wei'e  better  far  to-day. 

0  child  of  light,  0  golden  head  !  — 
Bright  atmbeam  for  one  moment  shad 

Upon  life's  lonely  way,  — 
Why  didst  thon  vanish  from  our  sight  1 
Could  they  not  spare  my  little  light 

From  heaven's  unclouded  day  J 

0  friend  so  true,  O  friend  so  good  1  — 
Tbou  one  dream  of  my  maidenhood. 

That  gave  youth  all  its  charms,  — 
What  liad  I  done,  or  what  hadst  thou, 
That,  through  this  lonesome  world  till  now, 

We  walk  with  empty  arms  ? 

And  yet  this  poor  soul  had  been  fed 
With  all  it  loved  and  coveted  ; 

Had  life  been  always  fair, 
Would  these  deal-  dreams  that  ne'er  depart, 
That  thrill  with  bliss  my  inmost  heart, 

Foi'ever  tremble  there  ? 

If  still  they  kept  their  earthly  place, 
The  friends  I  held  in  my  embrace, 

And  gave  to  death,  b\ss  '. 
t'ould  I  have  learned  that  elear,  calm  faith 
That  looks  beyond  the  bonds  of  death. 

And  almost  longs  to  pass  ? 

Sometimes,  I  think,  the  things  we  see 
Are  shadows  of  the  things  to  be  ; 

That  what  we  plan  we  build  ; 
That  every  hope  that  hath  been  erossed, 
And  every  dream  we  thought  was  lost, 

In  heaven  shall  be  fulfiOed ; 

That  even  the  children  of  the  brain 
Have  not  been  bom  and  died  in  vain. 

Though  here  unclothed  and  dumb  ; 
But  on  some  brighter,  better  shore 
They  Eve.  embodied  evermoi'e. 

And  wait  for  ug  to  come. 


And  when  on  that  last  day  we  lise, 
Caught  up  hetween  the  earth  and  skies, 

Then  shall  we  heai'  our  Lord 
Say,  Thou  hast  done  with  doubt  and  death, 
Hencel'orth,  according  to  thy  faith. 

Shall  bs  thy  faith's  reward. 


THE  OLD  SCHOOL-HOUSE. 

1  SAT  an  hour  to-day,  John, 

Beside  tlie  old  brook-stream,  — 
Where  we  were  sehool-boys  in  old  time, 

When  manhood  was  a  di'eam  ; 
The  braok  is  clicked  with  fallen  leaves, 

The  pond  is  dried  away, 
I  scarce  believe  that  you  would  know 

The  dear  old  place  to-day. 

The  school-house  is  no  moi'e,  John,  — 

Beneath  our  locnst-twes. 
The  wild  rose  by  the  window's  side 

No  mora  waves  in  the  bi'eeze ; 
The  scattered  stones  look  desolate  ; 

The  sod  they  rested  on 
Has  been  plowed  up  by  stianger  hands. 

Since  you  and  I  were  gone. 

The  chestnut-ti'ee  is  dead,  John,  — 

And  what  is  sadder  now, 
The  grapevine  of  that  same  old  swing 

Hangs  on  the  withered  bough. 
1  read  our  names  upon  the  hark. 

And  found  the  pebbles  rare 
Laid  up  beneath  the  hollow  side, 

As  we  had  piled  them  there. 

Beneath  the  gi'ass-growii  bank,  John,  — 

1  looked  for  our  old  spring, 
That  babbled  down  the  alder-path 

Three  paces  from  the  swing ; 
The  mahes  gi'ow  upon  the  brink. 

The  pool  is  black  and  bare. 
And  not  a  foot  for  many  a  day, 

It  seems,  has  trodden  there. 

1  took  the  old  blind  road,  John, 

That  wandered  up  the  hill,  — ■ 
'T  is  darkei'  than  it  used  to  he. 

And  seems  so  lone  and  still ; 
The  birds  yet  sing  upon  the  boughs 

Where  once  the  sweet  giapes  hung. 
But  not  a  voice  of  human  kind 

Where  all  our  voices  rung. 
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The  same  half-panel  in  the  path 
We  used  so  oft  to  elimb,  — 

And  thought  how,  o'ec  the  bai*  of  1 
Out  playmates  had  passed  on, 

And  left  nie  counting  oil  ths  spot 
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BILL  AND  JOE, 


Come,  dear  old  uornrado,  you  and  I 
WUl  steal  an  hour  from  days  gone  by,  — 
The  shining  days  when  life  was  new, 
And  all  was  bright  as  morning  dew,  — 
The  lusty  days  of  long  ago. 
When  you  were  Bill  and  I  was  Joe. 

Your  name  may  Haunt  a  titled  trail, 
Prond  as  a  eockerel's  lainbow  toil ; 
And  mine  aa  brief  appendix  wear 
As  Tain  O'Shanter's  luckless  mare  ; 
To-day,  old  friend,  rememhar  still 
That  I  am  Joe  and  yon  are  Bill. 

You  've  won  the  great  world's  envied  priKC, 
And  grand  yon  loot  in  people's  eyes, 
With  H  0  N.  and  L  L.  D. 
In  big  brave  letters,  fair  to  see,  — 
Your  list,  old  fellow  !  off  they  go  1 
How  are  you.  Bill  ?    How  are  yon,  Joe  ? 

You  've  worn  the  judge's  ermined  robe  ; 
You  've  taught  yonr  name  to  half  the  globe 
You  'vo  sung  mankind  a  deathless  strain  ; 
You  'vo  made  the  dead  past  live  again  ; 
I'he  world  may  call  you  what  it  will. 
But  you  and  I  are  Joe  and  Bill. 

The  ehaffing  young  folks  stai'e  and  say, 
"  See  tliose  old  buffers,  bent  and  gray  | 
Thfly  talk  like  fellows  in  their  teens  ! 
Mail,  ])oor  old  boys  1   That 's  what  it  means 
And  shake  tbeir  heads  ;  they  little  know 
The  thrahbing  he»rts  of  Bill  and  Joe ! 

How  Bill  forgets  his  hour  of  pride, 
While  Joe  sits  smiling  at  his  side  ; 
How  Joe,  in  spite  of  time's  disgnise, 
Finds  tlie  old  schoolmate  in  his  eyes,  — 
Those  calm,  ateni  eyes  that  melt  and  fill 
As  Joe  looks  fondly  up  at  Bill. 

Ah,  pensive  scholar,  what  is  fame  ! 
A  fitful  tongue  of  leaping  flame  ; 
A  giddy  whiilwind's  fickle  gust, 
That  lifts  a  pinch  of  mortal  dust  : 


The  weary  idol  takes  his  stand. 

Holds  out  his  bruised  and  aching  hand, 

WMle  gaping  thousands  come  ami  go,  — 

How  vain  it  seeais,  this  empty  show  ! 

Till  all  at  once  his  pulses  thrill, 

'T  is  poor  old  Joe's  "  God  bless  you.  Bill  ! ' 

And  shall  we  breathe  in  happiei'  spheres 
The  names  that  pleased  our  mortal  ears,  — 
In  some  sweet  lull  of  harp  and  song, 
For  earth-bom  spirits  none  tflo  long,  — 
Just  -whispering  of  the  world  below, 
Whei'e  this  was  BiU,  and  that  was  Joe  1 

Ho  matter  ;  wliile  our  home  is  here 
Ko  sounding  name  is  haU  so  dear  ; 
When  liides  at  length  our  lingering  day, 
Wlio  cares  what  pompons  tombstones  say  ? 
Bead  on  the  lieaits  tliat  love  us  still, 
Hit!  Jaad  Joe.     Ifie  jacct  BiD. 


THE  DEAD  FRIEND. 


The  path  by  which  ive  twain  did  go, 
Which  led  by  tracts  that  pleased  us  well, 
TliTOUgh  four  sweet  years  arose  and  fell, 

Fi-om  flower  to  flower,  from  snow  to  snow. 

But  where  the  path  we  walked  begajl 
To  slant  the  fifth  autumnal  slope. 
As  we  descended  following  Hope, 

There  .sat  the  Shadow  feared  of  man  ; 

Who  broke  our  fair  companionship. 
And  spread  his  mantle  dark  and  cold, 
And  wrapped  thea  tonnless  in  the  fold. 

And  dulled  the  munnur  on  thy  lip. 

When  each  by  turns  was  guide  to  each. 
And  Fancy  light  from  Fancy  caught. 
And  Thought  leapt  oat  to  wed  with  Thougl 

Ere  Thought  could  wed  itself  with  SjjeecJi  ; 

And  all  we  met  was  fair  and  good. 
And  all  was  good  tliat  Time  could  bring, 
And  all  tlie  secret  of  the  Spring 

Moved  in  the  chambers  of  the  Mood ; 

I  know  that  this  was  Life,  —  the  track 
Whereon  with  equal  feet  we  fared  ; 
And  then,  as  now,  the  day  prex>aind 

The  daily  burden  for  the  back. 


T 
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But  this  it  was  that  made  mu  move 

As  light  an  taiTier-biids  iu  ai]' ; 

I  loved  the  weight  I  had  to  bear 
Secauae  it  needed  help  of  Love  : 

Nor  could  I  weary,  heart  or  limb, 
Wheu  migbty  Love  would  cleave  ii 
The  lading  of  a  single  pain. 

And  part  it,  givhig  half  to  hiiu. 

But  I  remMued,  whose  hopes  were  di 
Whose  life,  whose  thoughts  wew  littlu  worth, 
To  waudev  on  a  darkened  earth, 

Where  all  things  round  nie  tii'eathed  of  him 

0  friendship,  equal-poised  central, 
O  heart,  with  kindliest  motion  warai, 

0  sacred  essence,  otlier  form, 

0  solemn  ghost,  0  orownid  soul  I 

Yet  none  eouhl  better  know  than  J, 
How  much  of  act  at  human  haiiik 
The  sense  of  human  will  (lemEUida 

By  which  we  dare  to  live  or  die. 

Whatever  way  hiy  days  decline, 

1  felt  and  feel,  though  left  alone. 
His  being  working  in  mine  own. 

The  footsteps  of  his  life  in  mine. 

My  pulses  thereforo  beat  again 
For  otlier  friends  that  once  I  met  ; 
For  can  it  siut  me  to  forget 

The  mighty  hopes  that  make  us  men. 

1  woo  your  love  :  I  coimt  it  crime 
To  moum  for  any  overmuch  ; 
I,  the  divided  half  of  such 

A  friendship  as  had  mastered  Time  ; 

Which  masters  Time,  indeed,  and  is 
Eternal,  separate  from  feara  : 
The  all-Bsauining  months  and  years 

Can  take  no  part  away  from  this. 

0  daya  and  hours,  your  work  is  this, 
To  hold  ma  from  my  proper  place, 
A  little  while  from  his  embrace, 

I'or  fuller  gain  of  after  bliss  : 

That  out  of  distance  mifiht  ensue 

Desim  of  nearness  doubly  aiveet  ; 

And  ujito  meeting  when  we  meet. 
Delight  a  hundred-fold  accrue. 

The  hills  are  shadows,  and  they  flow 
From  form  to  form,  and  nothing  stands  ; 
They  melt  like  mist,  the  solid  lands. 

Like  clouds  they  shape  themselves  and  go. 


But  ill  my  spirit  will  I  dwell. 

And  dieam  my  dream,  and  hold  it  true  ; 

For  though  my  lips  may  bi'eathe  adieu, 
1  cannot  think  the  thing  farewell. 


OP  THE  SHIPS. 

by  Um:  liaad,  and  wc  ei,cl,aiis^  s  ft 


Two  bai'ks  met  on  the  deep  mid-sea. 
When  calms  had  stilled  the  tide  ; 

A  few  bright  daj^  of  summer  glee 
There  found  them  side  by  side. 

And  voices  of  the  fair  and  bravo 
Kose  mingling  thence  in  miith  ; 

And  sweetly  floated  o'er  the  wave 
The  melodies  of  earth. 

Moonlight  on  Uiat  tone  Indian  main 

Cloudless  and  lovely  slept ; 
While  dancing  step  and  festive  sti-,iiji 

Each  dock  in  triumph  swept. 

And  hands  were  lii\ked,  and  nnsweiing  eyus 

With  kindly  meaning  shone  ; 
0,  brief  and  passing  sympathies, 

Ijke  leaves  togetlier  blown  .' 

A  little  while  such  joy  was  cast 

Over  the  deep's  repose, 
Till  the  loud  singing  winds  at  last 

Like  trumpet  music  rase. 

And  proudly,  freely  on  their  way 

Tlie  pai'ting  veasela  hoi*  ; 
In  calm  or  sioiTQ,  by  rock  or  bay. 

To  meet - 


Waver  to  bland  in  vietoiy's  cheer, 

To  aid  in  hours  of  woe  ; 
And  thus  bright  spirits  miugSe  here. 

Such  ties  are  formed  below. 


JAFFAR. 

Japfak,  the  Baxmaoide,  the  good  vizier, 
The  poor  man's  hope,the  friend  without  a  peer, — 
Jaflar  was  dead,  slsdn  by  a  doom  unjust ; 
And  guilty  Haroun,  sullen  with  mistiiist 

I  Of  what  the  good,  and  e'eu  the  bad,  might  say, 
Ordained  that  no  man  living,  from  that  day. 
Should  da]e  to  speak  hia  name  on  pain  of  death. 

I  All  Araby  and  Tersia  held  their  breath  : 
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All  but  the  brave  Mojideer  ;  he,  proud  to  show 
How  far  foe  bve  a  gitLtofnl  soul  coulii  go, 
And  foicing  death  for  very  scoru  and  grief 
{For  his  great  heart  wanted  a  great  relief). 
Stood  forth  in  Bagdad,  dailj,  in  tlia  sqsiai'e 
Where  once  had  stood  a  happy  house,  and  there 
Harangued  the  tremblare  at  the  scimitar 
On  all  they  owed  to  the  divine  Jaftar. 

"  Bring  me  this  man,"  the  caliph  cried  ;  the  man 
Was  brought,  was  gazed  upon.  The  mutes  began 
To  bind  his  arms.      "  Welcome,  brave  eoiils," 

eried  he, 
"  Fram  bonds  far  worse  Jaftar  delivered  me  | 
From  wants,  from  shames,  ti'om  loveless  house- 
hold fears ; 
Made  a  man's  eyes  friends  with  delidoos  tears  ; 
Restored  mo,  loveil  ine,  put  me  on  a  par 
With  his  gi-eat  self.      How  can  I  pay  Jatlar  ?  " 

Haroun,  who  felt  that  on  a  soul  like  this 

The  mightiest  vengeance  could  but  fall  amiss. 

Now  deigned  to  smila,  as  oue  great  lord  of  fate 

Might  smile  upon  another  half  as  great. 

He  said,  ' '  Let  worth  giDW  frenzied  if  it  will  ; 

Tiie  calipli's  judgment  shall  bo  master  stiil; 

Go,  and  since  gifts  so  move  thee,  take  this  gem. 

The  richest  in  the  Tartar's  diadem, 

And  hold  the  giver  ea  thou  deemest  fit !  " 

"Gifts  I"  ciied  the  friend;  he  took  and  boM- 

High  toward  the  heavens,  as  though  to  meet  his 

Exclaimed,  "  This,  too,  I  owe  to  thee,  Jaffar 


WE  HAVE  BEEN  FRIENDS  TOOKrHBB. 

Wii  have  been  friends  together 

In  sunshine  and  in  shade, 
Since  first  beneath  the  ehestnut-tree 

In  infancy  we  played. 
But  coldness  dwells  within  thy  heart, 

A  cloud  is  on  thy  brow  ; 
We  have  been  friends  together, 

Sliall  a  light  word  part  us  now  ? 

We  have  been  gay  together ; 

We  have  laughed  at  little  jests  ; 
For  the  fount  of  hope  was  gusliing 

Warm  and  joyous  in  our  breasts. 
But  laughter  now  hath  fled  thy  lip, 

And  sullen  glooms  thy  brow  ; 
We  have  been  gay  together, 

Shall  a  light  word  part  us  now  1 


O'er  the  grass-grown  graves  where  slumbered 

The  hopes  of  early  years, 
rhe  voices  which  were  silent  then 

Would  bid  thee  clear  thy  brow  ; 
We  have  been  sad  together, 

Sliall  a  light  woid  part  us  now  ? 


KINDRED  HEARTS. 

0,  ASIC  not,  hupo  thou  not,  too  much 

Of  sympathy  below  ; 
Bewaj'e  the  heai'ts  whence  one  same  touel 

Bids  tlie  sweet  fountains  flow  : 
Few  —  and  by  still  conflicting  powers 

Forbidilen  here  to  meet  — 
Such  ties  would  make  this  life  of  oura 

Too  fair  for  aught  so  fleeL 

It  may  be  that  thy  brother's  eye 

Sees  not  aa  thine,  which  tmns 
In  such  deep  reverence  to  the  sky 

Where  tlie  ricll  sunset  hums  ; 
It  may  be  that  the  breath  of  spring, 

Born  amidst  violets  lone, 
A  rapture  o'er  thy  soul  can  bring,  — 

A  dream,  to  his  unknown. 

The  tune  that  speaks  of  other  times,  — 

A  aon^owful  delight !  — 
The  melody  of  distant  chimes. 

The  sound  of  waves  by  night ; 
The  wind  that,  with  so  many  a  tone, 

Some  chord  witlun  can  thrill,  — 
These  may  have  language  ail  thine  own. 

To  him  a  tnjsteiy  still. 

Yet  scorn  thou  not  for  this  the  tnie 

And  steadfast  love  of  years  ; 
The  kindly,  that  from  childhood  grew. 

The  faithful  to  thy  tears  ! 
If  there  be  one  that  o'er  tlie  dead 

Hath  in  thy  grief  borne  part, 
And  watched  through  sickness  by  thy  lei 

Call  his  a  Idndred  heart ! 

But  for  those  l>onds  all  perfect  made, 

Whei'ein  bright  spirits  blend, 
Like  sister  flowers  of  one  sweet  sliade 

With  the  same  breeze  that  bend. 
For  that  full  bliss  of  thought  allied, 

Never  to  mortals  given, 
0,  lay  thy  lovely  dieams  aside. 

Or  lift  them  unto  heaven  ! 
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THE  VALE  OF  AVOCA. 


0,  tliH  last  ray  of  feeling  and  life  must  depart 
Ere  the  bloom,  of  that  valley  shall  fade  from  my 

Yet  it  was  not  that  Nature  had  shed  o'er  the  seen 
Her  purest  of  crystal  and  biiglltest  of  green  ; 
"r  wsa  not  tile  soft  magio  of  streamlet  or  hill,  - 
0,  no  !  it  was  something  more  exquisite  still. 

'Twas  that  friends,  the  beloved  of  my  boson 

^yiio  made  srery  dear  sr-eiie  of  enchantment 

And  who  felt  how  the  best  ohnmis  of  natui'o  i 

When  we  see  them  reftooted  fmia  looks  that 
love. 

Sweet  Vale  of  Avoca  !  how  ealin  could  1  I'est 
In  thy  bosom  of  shade,  with  the  fiionds  I  lOYe 

Where  the  stoiins  that  we  feel  in  this  eold  world 

should  cease, 
And  our  hearts,  like  thy  wat«rs,  be  mingled  in 


.■e  simple  mstic^  spread  their  festal  fare 
And,  blushing,  oivn  it  is  not  good  enough. 

Bethink  thee,  then,  whene'er  thou  com'st  to  m 

From  high  emprise  and  noble  toil  to  rest, 
My  thoughts  are  weak  and  trivial,  matched  wi 

But  the  poor  mansion  offers  thee  its  best. 


THE  QtfARREL  OF  FRIENDS. 

Alas  !  they  had  been  friends  in  youth : 
But  whispering  tongues  can  poison  truth  ; 
And  conatancj  lives  in  realms  above  ; 

And  life  is  thorny ;  and  youUi  is  vain ; 
And  to  be  wroth  with  one  we  love 

Both  work  like  madness  in  the  brain. 
And  thus  it  chanced,  as  1  divine. 
With  Boland  and  Sir  Leoline '. 
Each  spoke  words  of  high  disdain 

And  insult  to  his  lleart's  best  brother ; 
They  parted,  —  ne'er  to  meet  again ! 

But  neTer  either  found  another 
To  free  the  hollow  heart  from  paining. 
They  stood  aloof,  the  scars  remaining, 
Like  clifTs  mhich  had  been  rent  asunder ; 

A  dreary  sea  now  flows  between, 
But  neitlier  heat,  nor  frost,  nor  thunder 

Shall  wholly  do  away,  I  ween, 

The  marks  of  that  which  once  hath  been. 


Thby  tell  me  I  am  shrewd  with  other  men  ; 

Witli  thee  I  'm  slow,  and  difficult  of  speech. 
With  others  I  may  guide  the  cai-  of  talk ; 

Thou  wing'st  it  oft  to  realms  beyoad  ray  reach. 

If  other  gueata  should  come,  1  'd  deck  my  hair, 
And  choose  my  newest  garment  from  the  slielf ; 

When  tliou  alt  bidden,  I  would  clothe  my  heart 
With  holiest  purpose,  as  for  God  himsfJf. 

For  them  I  while  the  horn's  with  tale  or  song. 
Or  web  of  fancy,  fringed  with  careless  rhyme; 

But  how  to  find  a  fitting  lay  for  thee. 
Who  hast  the  harmonies  of  every  time ! 

O  friend  beloved !  t  sit  apart  and  dumb,  — 
Sometimes  in  sorrow,  oft  in  joy  divine ; 

My  lip  will  falter,  but  my  prisoned  heart 
Springs  forth  to  meastire  its  faint  puJse  with 

Thou  art  to  me  moat  like  i 


FRIENDSHIP. 

A  RUDDY  drop  of  manly  blood 

The  surging  sea  outweighs  ; 

Tlie  world  uncertoiu  comes  and  goes, 

The  lover  rooted  stays. 

1  fiineied  he  was  fled,  — 

And,  after  many  a  yeai', 

Qlowed  unexhausted  kindliness, 

Like  daily  sunrise  thei'e. 

My  careful  heart  was  free  again  ; 

0  friend,  my  bosom  sidd, 

Through  thee  alone  the  sky  is  arched. 

Through  thee  the  rose  ia  rod ; 

All  things  through  thee  take  nobler  form. 

And  look  beyond  the  earth  ; 

The  mill-round  of  our  fate  appeal's 

A  sun-path  in  thy  worth. 

0  thy  nobleness  has  tau^t 


Ton 


The  fountains  of  my  hidden  KPb 
Are  through  thy  friendship  fair. 
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FRIENDSHIP. 

Ham.    Horatio,  thou  art  e'en  as  just  a  man 
As  e'er  my  eonvecsafion  copad  withal. 

Hob.    0,  ray  desr  loiil  — 

Hasl  Nay,  do  not  tliink  I  tiatter  ; 

Foi'  what  advauoemeiit  may  1  hope  fiiim  thee 
That  no  revenue  liast  but  thy  good  spirits. 
To  feed  ajid  clothe  thee  ?    Why  should  the  poor 

be  flattered  t 
No,  let  the  candied  tongue  liek  absui'd  Jiomp, 
And  orook  the  pi'egnant  hinges  of  the  knee, 
Where  thrift  may  follow  fawning,    Doatthouhear! 
Since  my  duai'  soul  was  roiatiuss  of  her  choice, 
And  could  of  men  distinguisli,  her  election 
Hath  sealed  thee  for  hei'self ;  for  tbou  hnst  been 
As  one,  in  suffeiiog  all,  that  suflbra  notiiiTig,  — 
A  iiiau  that  Fortune's  buffets  and  rewarda 
Ha.it  ta'en  with  o^nal  thanks  ]  and  blessed  are 

those 
Whose  Wood  and  judgment  are  so  wail  co-uiingled. 
That  they  are  not  a  pipe  for  Fortune's  finger 
To  sound  what  atop  she  please  :  Give  me  that 


'a  slave,  and  I  will 
ay,  in  my  heart  of  heait, 


0  Mai'cius,  Mateius  ! 
it  spoke  liath  weeded  fi'om  my 


Tliat  is 


[AuMius  llic  ^ 

Kach  wonl  thou 

A  root  of  ancient  envy.     If  Jupiter 

Should  from  yond'  cloud  speak  divine  thinga, 

and  say, 
" 'T  is  true,"  I 'd  not  bolieve  them  more  than  tliee. 
All-noble  Marcius.  —  Let  me  twine 
Mine  aims  about  that  body,  where-against 
My  grainfed  ash  an  hundred  times  hath  broke, 
And  ECBi-ed  the  moon  with  Rplinters  I   Here  I  clip 
The  anvil  of  my  sword  ;  and  do  contest 
As  hotly  and  as  nobly  with  tliy  love. 
As  ever  in  ambitJoua  sti-ength  I  did 
Contend  against  thy  valor.     Know  thou  first, 
1  loved  the  maid  I  married ;  never  man 
Sighed  truer  breath  ;  but  that  I  see  thee  here, 
Tliou  noble  thing  !  more  dances  my  rapt  heart 
Than  when  1  first  my  wedded  mistress  saw 
Bestride  my  threshold.   Wliy,  thou  Mars  I  I  tell 

We  have  a  power  on  foot ;  and  I  had  purple 
Once  more  to  hew  thy  target  fi'om  thy  brawn. 
Or  lose  mine  arm  for  't.  Thou  hast  beat  me  o 
Twelve  sssvcral  times,  and  I  have  nightly  sinci 


Dreamt  of  eueouuters  'twixt  thysielf  and  me. 
We  have  been  down  together  in  my  sleep. 
Unbuckling  helms,  hating  each  other's  tliioat. 
And  waked  half  dead  with  nothing.     Worthy 
Marcius, 

we  no  other  q^uarifll  else  to  Home,  but  that 
Thou  art  tlienee  banished,  we  would  muster  all 
Fi'om  twelve  to  seventy  ;  and,  poming  war 
into  the  bowels  of  ungrateful  liome. 
Like  a  bold  flood  o'crbear.     0,  come  !  go  in, 
And  take  our  friendly  senators  by  the  hands, 
Who  now  are  here,  taking  their  leaves  of  me. 
Who  am  prejiared  against  yotu  territories. 
Though  not  for  Home  itself. 

A  thouSimd  welcomes  ) 

d  more  a  friend  than  e'er  aii  enemy  ; 

t,  Mai'cius,  Ihiit  was  mnch. 


THE  MEMOKY  OF  THE  HEART. 

If  atores  of  dry  and  learnid  lore  we  gain, 
We  kepp  them  in  the  memory  of  the  brdn  ; 
Names,  things,  and  facts,  ^  whate'er  we  knowl- 
edge call,  — 
There  is  the  common  ledger  for  tliem  all ; 
And  iinagea  on  this  told  smface  traced 
Make  alight  impression,  and  are  soon  effaced. 
But  we've  apage,  moreglowmg  and  more  biight, 
On  wMeh  our  friendship  and  our  love  to  wiito  ; 
That  these  may  never  from  the  soul  depart. 
We  trust  thom  to  the  memory  of  the  heai't. 
There  is  no  dimming,  no  effaecment  there  ; 
Each  new  pulsation  keeps  the  retoi-d  cloai' ; 
Warm,  golden  lettere  all  tlie  tablet  All, 
Nor  lose  their  luster  till  the  heart  stands  stiU, 


When  to  the  so,'iaion3  of  sweet  silent  thought 
I  summon  up  remembrance  of  things  post, 
1  sigh  the  kck  of  many  a  thing  1  sought. 
And  with  old  woes  new  wail  my  dear  tune's  waste. 
Then  can  I  drown  an  eye,  imnsed  to  flow, 
For  precious  friends  hid  in  death's  dateless  night, 
And  weep  afresh  love's  long  amee  cancelled  woe, 
And  moan  th'  eKpense  of  many  ft  vanished  sight. 
Then  can  I  grieve  at  giievanees  foregone. 
And  heavily  from  woe  to  woe  tell  o'er 
The  sad  account  of  fore-bomoanfed  moan, 
Which  I  new  pay,  as  if  not  paid  before  ; 
But  if  the  while  I  think  on  thoe,  dear  friend. 
All  losses  »,te  restored,  and  sorrows  end. 
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I'OEMS  OF  FEIJ>:i\'WHn'. 


EAJRLY  FBIEin>SHIF. 


The  half-seen  memories  of  childish  days. 
When  pains  raid  pleastii'ea  lightly  camo  aiid  went ; 
The  sympatliiea  of  boyhood  rashly  spent 
In  fearfiil  wandeiings  through  forbidden  ways  ; 
The  vague,  but  manly  wish  to  tread  the  ma^e 
Of  life  to  noble  ends,  —  whei-eon  intent, 
Asking  to  know  for  what  man  here  is  sent, 
The  bravest  heart  mnst  often  pause,  and  gaze, — 
The  firm  resolve  to  seek  the  chosen  end 
Of  manhood's  judgment,  cautious  and  mature,  — 
l!neh  oftheseviewleasbonds  binds  fiiendlfl  friend 
With  strength  no  selfish  pui-pose  can  secure  : 
My  happy  lot  is  this,  that  all  attend 
That  friendship  which  first  camo,  and  which  shall 
last  endure. 


A  TEMPLE  TO  FRIBNDSHIF. 

"A  TBurPDB  to  Friendship,"  cried  Laura,  ei 

chanted, 
"  I  Tl    build   in   this  garden  ;   the  thought 

divine." 
So  the  temple  was  built,  and  she  now  only  wanted 
An  image  of  Friendship,  to  place  on  the  shrine. 

So  she  flewto  the  sculptor,  who  satdoivn  before  her 
An  image,  the  faii'est  his  art  could  invent ; 
But  so  cold,  and  so  dull,  that  the  youthful  adorer 
Saw  plainly  this  iTas  not  the  Friendshipahe  meant. 

"0,  never,"  said  she,  "could  I  think  of  enshrin- 
ing 
An  image  whose  looks  are  so  joyless  and  dim ; 
But  yon  little  god  apon  roses  reclining. 
We  '11  make,  if  you  please,  sir,  a  Friendship  of 

So  the  hai'gain  was  struck  ;  with  the  little  god 

She  joyfully  flew  to  her  home  in  the  grove. 

"  Farewell,"  said  the  sculptor,  "  you  're  not  the 

first  maiden 
Who  came  but  for  Friendship,  and  took  away 


PLATONIC. 

e  a  bachelor,  she  had  si 
dovibting  wlietlier 


Besides,  we  had  our  higher  loves,  - 

ruled  my  heiiit. 
And  she  said  her  young  aft'ectiona  w 


e  laughed  at  those  w 
Irisndship  cannot  live 


nen  wlio  say  that 


be  a  maid, 

r  we  quite  agi'eed 

mony  paid ; 


I'd  ha  a  second  David,  and  she  Miss  Jonatlian. 

We  scorned  all  sentimental  trash,  — vows,  kisses, 

tears,  and  sighs  ; 
High  friendship,  suth  as  em's,  might  well  such 

childish  arts  despise ; 
We  liked  esoh  other,  that  was  all,  quite  all  tiieru 


Sow 


ras  to  say, 
just  shook  hands  upon  it,  ii 
ort  of  way. 


1  business 


We  shared  our  secrets  and  our  joys,  tojjctliei' 

hoped  and  feared, 
With  common  puipose  sought  the  goal  that  you  ng 

Ambirion  reared ; 
We  dreamed  together  of  the  days,  the  drenm- 

biight  days  to  come. 
We  were  strictly  confidential,  anil  wc  railed  caih 

other  "chum." 

And  many  a  day  we  wandered  together  o'tr  the 

hills, 
I  seeking  bugs  and  hutteiflies,  and  she,  thejTiiiied 

rnatie  bridges,  and  the  like,  that  picture- 

makei's  prizo 

un  in  with  their  waterfalls,  and  gi'oves,  and 

Andm 


And  talked   m 

long  gradation  ft  on 

ithei 

the  weather 

While  the  western 

fkies  aul  my 

slowly  ou 

ff^ther 

Yet  thiough  1 

all 

no  whi^ered 

oil    1 

1  1  1] 

igh 

Told  -vui^ht  of 

ner  aentiment  than  fi 

endli 

aj  mpathy 

Ye  talked  of 

low 

as  coolly  a^ 

',e   tdkod   of 

nebule, 

And  thought  n 

o  m 

re  of  being  on 

than 

se  did 

of  being  tJirse, 
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FOEMS  OF  FRIKNDHHIP. 


thet 
My  going  n 


by,  thmii  1 ' 
had  come  k 


ir  poiljiig,  when  to  meet,  we 

oia  not  know. 
I  liiwl  lingered  long,  and  said  larewell  with  a 

veiy  heavy  heait ; 
For  although  we  wera  but  friends,  't  is  hard  for 

honest  friends  to  part 

"Good  by,  old  fellow!  don't  ioiget  your  friends 

beyond  the  sea. 
And  some  day,  when  you  've  lots  of  time,  drop  a, 


And  then  she  raised  her  eyes  to  mine,  —  gi-atl 

liijuid  eyes  of  blue. 
Filled  to  the  brim,  and  running  o'er,  like  violet 

enjH  of  dew ; 
One  long,  long  ^anee,  and  then  I  did,  what  1 

never  did  before  — 
Perhaps  the  tears  meant  friendship,   but   1  'm 

sure  the  hiss  meant  more. 
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POEMS   OP   LOVE. 


COMPLIMENT    AND    ADMIRATION. 


WHEN  IN  THE  CHRONICLE  OF  WASTED  TIME. 

When  in  the  chronicle  of  wnsted  time 
■  I  see  descriptions  of  the  fairest  wights, 
And  beauty  making  beautiful  old  rhyme, 
lie  praise  of  kdies  dead,  and  lovely  Imights ; 
Then,  in  the  blazon  of  sweet  beauty's  best 
Of  hand,  of  foot,  of  lip,  of  eye,  of  brow, 
1  see  their  antique  pen  would  have  expressed 
Even  such  a  beauty  as  you  master  now. 
So  all  their  praises  ace  biit  prophecies 
Of  this  our  time,  all  you  prefiguring } 
And,  for  they  loolted  but  with  divining  eyes. 
They  had  not  skill  enough  your  worth  to  sing ; 
For  we,  which  now  behold  these  present  days, 
Have  eyes  to  wonder,  but  lack  tongues  to  praise. 


IS  mine,  where  are  you  roaming? 
0,  stay  and  hear  1  your  true-love 's  coming 

That  can  sing  both  high  and  low ; 
Trip  no  further,  pretty  sweeting  1 
Journeys  end  in  lovers'  meeting,  — 

Every  wise  man's  son  doth  know. 

What  is  love!  't  is  not  hereafter ; 
Present  mirth  hath  present  laughter ; 

What  'fi  to  come  is  sUll  unsure : 
In  delay  there  lies  no  plenty,  — 
Then  conio  kiss  me,  Swcet-and -twenty, 

Youth 's  a  stuff  will  not  endure. 


VjOLA.     'T  is  beauty  truly  blent,  whose  red  and 

Nature's  own  sweet  and  cunning  hand  laid  on  : 
Lady,  you  are  the  cmul'st  she  alive,    , 
If  you  will  lead  these  gi'aces  to  the  grave, 
And  leave  the  world  no  copy. 


PORTIA'S  PICTURK 

Fa!k  Portia's  counterfeit!    What  demigod 
Hath  come  so  near  creation !    Move  these  eyes  ? 
Or  whether,  riding  on  the  balls  of  mine, 
Seem  they  in  motion  ?    Here  ai'e  severed  lips. 
Parted  with  sugar  breatli ;  bo  sweet  a  bar 
Should  sunder  sucJi  sweet  friends ;  Here  in  her 

The  painter  plays  the  spider;  and  hath  woven 
A  golden  mesh  to  entrap  the  hearts  of  men. 
Faster  than  gnats  in  cobwebs :  But  her  eyes,  — 
How  could  ha  see  to  do  them  !  having  made  one, 
Methinka  it  sliould  liave  power  to  steal  both  his, 
And  leave  itself  unfurnished. 


THE  NIGHT  FIECK 

Her  eyes  the  glow*worme  lend  thee. 
The  shooting-starres  attend  thee; 
And  the  elves  also. 
Whose  little  eyes  glow 
Like  the  sparks  of  fire,  befriend  thee. 

Ho  Will-o'-th'-ivispe  mislight  thee. 
Hot  snake  nor  slow-worm  bite  thee ; 

But  on  thy  way, 

Not  making  stay, 
Since  ghost  there  's  none  t'  affright  thee  t 

Let  not  the  darke  thee  cumber; 

What  though  the  moon  does  slumber? 
The  stars  of  the  night 
Will  lend  thee  their  light, 

Like  tapers  cleaie,  without  number. 

Then,  Julia,  let  me  woo  thee, 
Thus,  thus  to  come  unto  me  ; 

And  when  I  shall  meat 

Thy  silvery  feet, 
My  soule  I  '11  pour  into  thee ! 
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POEMS  OF  LOVE. 


THE  FOEWAED  V10I.ET  TH03  DID  I  CHI 

The  forward  violet  tlius  did  I  diide  : — 
Sweet  tliiaf,  wheuce  didst  thou  ateal-thy  s 

that  Hiualls, 
If  not  from  my  love's  breath?  the  purple  prido 
Which  on  thy  soft  cJieek  for  complexion  dwells, 
In  my  love's  veins  thoa  hast  too  grossly  dyed. 
The  hly  I  condemnid  for  thy  hand, 
Aod  Ijuds  of  marjoram  had  stolen  thy  hair  ; 
The  rases  fearfully  on  tliorns  did  stand. 
One  blushing  shame,  another  white  despair ; 
A  third,  nor  I'ed  nor  white,  had  stolen  of  both. 
And  to  this  robbeiy  had  annexed  thy  bi-eath ; 
But,  lor  his  theft,  in  pride  of  all  hia  growth 
A  vcngeiul  canker  eat  him  up  to  death. 
Mora  tlowei-3  i  noted,  yet  I  none  eould  see, 
But  sweet  or  color  it  had  stolen  from  thee. 


GOOD  AND  FAIR. 

How  near  to  good  is  what  is  fair  I 
Which  we  no  sooner  see, 
But  with  the  lines  and  outward  air 
Our  senses  taken  he. 
We  wish  to  see  it  still,  and  prove 
What  ways  we  may  deserve ; 


And  Juno  in  the  show  of  majesty. 
For  slie  's  Samela  : 
Pallas  in  wit,  all  throe,  if  you  will  view. 
For  beauty,  wit,  and  matchless  dignity, 
Yield  to  Samela. 


THBEE  IS  A  GARDEN  IN  HER  FACE. 


There  is  a  garden  in  her  face. 
Where  roses  and  white  lilies  blow ; 

A  heavenly  paradise  is  tliat  place, 
Wherein  all  pleasant  fmita  do  grow  ; 

There  ehenies  gi'ow  that  none  may  buy. 

Till  cheny-ripe  themsclrcs  do  ciy. 

Those  cherries  fairly  do  enclose 

Of  orient  pearl  B  double  row. 
Which  when  her  lovely  laughter  shows. 

They  look  like  rosebiids  filled  with  snow 
Yet  them  no  peer  nor  piince  may  buy. 
Till  cherry-ripe  themselves  do  cry. 

Her  eyes  like  angela  watch  them  still. 
Her  brows  like  bended  bows  do  stand, 

Threatening  with  piercing  frowns  to  kill 
All  that  approach  with  eye  or  hand 

Those  sacred  cherries  to  conie  nigh. 

Till  chen-y-ripe  themselves  do  cry. 


THE   WHITE  ROSE. 


SAMELA. 

Like  to  Diana  in  her  suromer  weed. 
Girt  with  a  crimson  robe  of  brightest  dye. 

Goes  fair  Samela ; 
Whiter  than  lie  the  flocks  that  straggling  feed. 
When  washed  by  Arethu.'wi  faint  they  lie, 

"     la  fair  Samela ; 
Aa  fair  Aurora  in  her  morning  gray, 
Decked  with  the  ruddy  glister  of  her  love, 

Is  fair  Samela; 
Like  lovely  Thetis  on  a  calmed  day, 
Whenaa  htr  brightness  Neptune's  fancy  move, 

Shines  fair  Samela; 
Her  tresses  gold,  her  eyes  like  glassy  streams. 
Her  teeth  are  i>earl,  tlie  bi'eaats  are  ivory 

Of  fair  Samela ; 
Her  cheeks,  like  rose  and  lily  yield  forih  gleams 
Her  brows'  bright  arches  framed  of  ebony; 

Thus  fair  Samela 
Passeth  fair  Venus  in  her  bravest  hua. 


If  this  fair  rose  offend  thy  sight. 
Placed  in  thy  bosom  bai'e, 

'T  will  Uush  to  find  itself  less  white. 
And  turn  Lancastrian  there. 

But  if  thy  ruby  lip  it  spy. 
As  kiss  it  thou  mayest  deign. 

With  envy  pale  't  will  lose  its  dye. 
And  Yorkish  tura  again. 


MY  SWEET  SWEETDta. 


Ah,  my  sweet  sweeting  ; 

My  little  pretty  sweeting. 

My  sweeting  will  I  love  wherever  I  go 

She  is  so  proper  and  pure. 
Pull, 'steadfast,  stahle,  and  demure, 
There  is  none  such,  you  may  be  si 
As  my'sweet  sweeting. 
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COMPLIMENT  AND  ADMIRATION. 


I 


In  a]l  this  world,  as  thinketli  rae. 
Is  none  so  pleasant  to  jnj  e'e, 
That  i  am  glad  so  oft  to  see, 

As  my  sweet  aweetiiig. 
When  I  behold  my  sweating  sweet, 
Her  face,  her  hands,  her  minion' feet, 
They  seem  to  me  thero  is  nono  bo  mete 

As  my  sweet  sweeting. 

Above  all  other  praise  must  I, 
And  luve  my  pretty  pygsnye, 
For  none  I  find  so  womanly 
Aa  my  sweet  sweeting. 


A  VISION  OF  BEAUTY. 

It  was  a  beauty  that  1  saw,  — 
So  pure,  so  perfect,  as  the  frame 
Of  ajl  the  universe  were  lams 
To  that  one  figure,  could  I  draw, 
Or  give  least  line  of  it  a  law  ; 

A  skein  of  silk  without  a  knot  ! 
A  fair  mareh  made  without  a  halt  1 
A  curious  form  without  a  fault  I 
A  printed  book  without  a  blot  ! 
All  beauty  I  —  and  without  a  spot. 


GIVE  PLACE,  YE  LOVERS. 

Give  place,  ye  lovers,  here  before 
That  spent  your  boasts  and  brags  in  vain 

My  lady's  beauty  passetii  more 
The  best  of  yours,  I  dare  well  sayen, 

Than  doth  the  sun  the  candle-light. 

Or  brightest  day  the  darkest  night. 

And  thereto  hath  B  troth  as  just 

As  had  Penelope  the  fair  ; 
For  what  she  saith,  ye  may  it  trust. 

As  it  by  writing  sealfed  were  : 
And  virtues  hath  she  many  mo' 
Tlian  I  with  pen  have  skill  to  show. 

1  could  rehearse,  if  that  I  would, 
The  whole  effect  of  Nature's  plaint. 

When  she  had  lost  the  perfect  mold. 
The  like  to  whom  she  could  not  paint : 

Witli  wringing  hands,  how  she  did  cry, 

And  what  she  said,  1  know  it  aye, 

I  know  she  swore  with  raging  mind, 

Her  kingdom  only  set  apart, 
There  was  no  loss  by  law  of  kind 

That  could  have  gone  so  near  her  heart ; 
And  this  was  chiefly  all  her  pain  ; 
' '  She  could  not  make  the  like  again. " 


Sith  Nature  thus  gave  her  the  piaise. 
To  be  the  chiefest  work  she  wrought, 

In  faith,  methink,  some  better  ways 
On  your  behalf  might  well  be  sought, 

■Than  to  conipaj'e,  as  ye  have  done. 

To  match  the  candle  with  the  sun. 


PmXLI3  IS  MY  ONLY  JOY. 

Phillis  is  my  only  joy  ; 

Faithless  as  the  wind  or  seas 

Soifietimes  coming,  sometimes  ■ 

Yet  she  never  fails  to  please. 

If  with  a  frown 

I  am  cast  down, 

Phillis,  smiling 

And  beguiling. 

Makes  me  happier  than  before. 

Though,  alas  !  too  late  I  find 
Nothing  can  her  fancy  fii ; 
Yet  the  moment  she  is  kind 
I  forgive  her  all  her  tricks  ; 
Which  though  I  see. 


Ic 


't  get  fl 


She  deceiving, 

I  believing, 

What  need  lovers  wish  for  n 


YOU  MEANER  BEAimES. 

You  meaner  beauties  of  the  night, 
That  poorly  satisfy  our  eyes 

More  by  your  number  than  your  light,  — 
'You  common  people  of  the  skies. 
What  are  you  when  the  moon  shall  rise  ! 

You  curious  chanters  of  the  wood, 

Tliat  warble  forth  Dame  Nature's  lays. 

Thinking  your  passions  understood 

By  your  weak  accents,  —  what 's  your  praise 
When  Philomel  her  voice  shall  raise  % 

Yon  violets  that  first  appear, 

By  your  pure  purple  mantles  known, 

Like  the  proud  virgins  of  the  year, 
Aa  if  the  spring  were  all  your  own,  —^ 
What  are  you  when  the  rose  is  blown  f 

So  when  my  mistress  shall  be  seen 
111  fonn  and  beauty  of  her  mind  : 

By  virtue  first,  then  choice,  a  queen,  — 
Tell  me,  if  she  were  not  designed 
Th"  eclipse  and  glory  of  her  kind  ? 
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GO,  LOVELY  ROSE. 

Go,  lovely  rose  ! 
Tell  her  that  wastfis  licr  time  and  me, 

That  HOW  she  knows, 
When  I  resemlile  her  to  tliea, 
How  sweet  and  fair  she  seems  to  be. 

Tell  her  that 's  young. 
And  shima  to  have  hor  graces  spied. 

That  hadst  thou  sprung 
In  deserts,  where  no  men  abide. 
Thou  must  have  uncommended  itied. 

Small  is  the  worth 
Of  beauty  from,  tie  light  retired  ; 

Bid  bw  come  forth, 
Snifer  herself  to  be  desii'ed. 
And  not  blush  so  to  be  admired. 

Then  die,  that  she 
The  common  fate  of  all  things  rare 

May  read  in  thee  ; 
How  small  a  part  of  time  they  ahsi'e, 
That  are  so  wondrous,  sweet,  and  fair. 


Yet,  though  thou  fade, 
From  thy  dead  leaves  let  fragrance  rise 

And  teach  the  maid. 
That  goodness  Time's  rude  hand  defies. 
That  virtue  lives  when  beauty  dies. 


MY  LOVE  m  HER  ATTIEE. 

My  Love  in  her  attire  doth  show  her  wit, 

It  doth  so  well  become  her  : 
For  every  season  she  hath  dressings  fit. 
For  Winter,  Spring,  and  Summer. 
No  beauty  ^e  doth  niisa 

When  all  her  robes  are  on  : 
But  beauty's  self  she  is 
When  all  her  robea  are  gone. 


Os  her  white  breast  a  sparkling  cross  sho  wore 
Which  Jens  might  kiss,  and  Infidels  stdore. 
Her  lively  looks  a  sprightly  mind  disclose. 
Quick  as  her  eyes,  and  as  unfised  as  those : 
Favors  to  none,  to  all  she  smiles  extends  ; 
Oft  she  rejects,  but  never  once  offends. 
Bright  as  the  sun,  her  eyes  the  gazers  strike, 
And,  ilka  the  sun,  they  shine  on  aU  alike. 


giaccfiil  ease,  and  sweetness  void  of  piide, 
Might  hide  her  faults,  if  belles  had  faults  to  hide  ; 
If  to  her  share  some  female  errors  fall. 
Look  oil  her  fiice,  and  you  '11  forget  them  all. 


MOODS. 

Out  upon  it.     I  have  loved 
Three  whole  days  together  ; 

And  am  like  to  love  thKe  moro. 
If  it  prove  fair  weather. 

Time  shall  moult  away  hia  wings. 

Ere  he  shall  discover 
In  the  whole  wide  world  again 

Such  a  constant  lover. 

But  the  spite  on 't  is,  no  praise 

Is  due  at  all  to  me  : 
Love  with  me  had  made  no  stays. 

Had  it  any  been  but  she. 

Had  it  any  been  but  she, 

And  that  very  face. 
There  had  been  at  least  ere  tiis 

A  dozen  dozen  in  her  place. 


"MT  LOVE  IS  ALW^ATB  NEAB." 

My  only  love  is  always  near,  — 

I  see  hev  twinkling  feet,  I  hear 
The  ivhisper  of  her  gown. 

She  foots  it  ever  fair  and  young. 

Her  locks  are  tied  in  haste. 
And  one  is  o'er  her  sliouidel-  flung, 


She  ran  before  me  in  the  meads ; 

And  down  this  world-wom  track 
She  leads  me  on  ;  but  while  she  leads 

She  never  gazes  back. 


And  yet  her  vt 

To  witch  me 

That  wooing  vi 


Lightly  I  sped  when  hope  was  higl 
And  youth  beguiled  the  chase,  — 

I  follow,  follow  still :  but  I 
Shall  nevei'  see  her  face. 
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A  creature  not  too  bright  or  good 
For  human  nature's  daily  food. 

Afmoufiii  I  entat  not, 

For  tmnaient  sorrows,  simple  wiles. 

Yet  rauud  about  the  spot 

Praise,  blame,  love,  kisses,  tears,  and  smiles. 

Ofttimes  I  hover  ; 

And  near  the  sa«red  gate, 

And  now  I  see  witli  eye  serene 

With  loiigiiig  eyes  I  wait, 

The  very  pulse  of  the  maohine  ; 

Expectant  of  her. 

A  traveller  between  life  and  death  : 

The  minster  hell  tolls  out 

Above  the  city's  rent 

And  noise  and  humming ; 

A  perfect  woman,  nobly  planned 

They  Ve  hushed  the  minatev  bell ; 

To  waiTi,  to  comfort,  aiid  command  ; 

The  organ  'gins  ia  swell ; 

And  yet  a  spirit  still,  and  bright 

Sh«-s  coming,  coming! 

With  something  of  an  angel.tight. 

My  lady  comes  at  Inst, 

WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH, 

Timid  and  stepping  fast. 

' 

And  hBstaning  hither, 

SHE  WALKS  IN  BEAUTT 

She  comes,  —  she 's  here,  —  she 's  past ! 

She  walks  in  beauty,  like  the  night 

May  Heaven  go  with  her  ! 

Of  cloudless  climes  and  stany  skies. 
And  all  that's  best  of  dark  and  hright 

Snivel  undisturbed,  fair  sftint ! 

Meets  in  her  aspect  and  her  eyes. 

Pour  out  your  pntiSB  or  plaint 

Thus  mellowed  to  that  tender  light 

Meekly  and  duly: 

Which  heaven  to  gaudy  day  denies. 

1  will  not  enter  thei'a, 

To  sully  youi'  pui'e  prayer 

One  sliade  the  more,  one  ray  the  less. 

With  thoughts  unnily. 

Had  half  impaired  the  nameless  grace 

But  suffer  me  to  pace 
lioimd  the  forbidden  place. 

Lingering  a  minute, 
l.ilio  outcast  spirits,  who  wait. 

Which  waves  in  every  raven  tress 
Or  softly  lightens  o'er  her  face, 
Where  thoughts  serenely  sweet  express 

How  piu'e,  how  dear  their  dwelling-place. 

And  see,  through  heaven's  gate. 

And  on  that  cheek  and  o'er  that  brow 

Angels  within  it. 

So  soft,  so  calm,  yet  eloquent, 

— ^ 

The  smiles  that  win,  the  tints  that  glow, 
But  tell  of  days  in  goodness  spent,  — 
A  mind  at  peace  with  all  below. 

SHE  WAS  A  PHANTOM  OF  DELIGHT. 

A  heait  whoso  love  ia  innocent 

She  was  a  phantom  of  delight 

— ^- 

When  fii'st  she  gleamed  upon  my  si^hL ; 

THB  MILKING-MAID, 

A  lovely  apparition,  sent 

To  be  a  moment's  ornament ; 

The  yeai-  stood  at  its  equinox, 

Hei'  eyes  as  stars  of  twilight  fair  ; 

And  bluff  the  Horth  was  blowing  ; 

Like  Twilight's,  too,  her  dusky  hair  ; 

A  bleat  of  lambs  came  fram  the  flocks, 

But  all  things  else  about  her  dimvn 

Green  hardy  things  were  growing  ; 

From  May-time  and  the  cheerful  dawn  ; 

I  met  a  maid  with  shining  looks 

A  dancing  shape,  an  image  guy, 

Where  milky  Mne  wei'e  lowing. 

To  haunt,  to  startle,  and  waylay. 

She  wore  a  kerchief  on  her  neck. 

I  saw  her  upon  nearer  view. 

Her  baj-e  arm  showed  its  dimple, 

A  spirit,  yet  a  woman  too  ! 

Her  apron  sprend  without  a  speck, 

Her  household  motions  light  and  free, 

Her  air  was  frank  and  simple. 

And  steps  of  virgin-libei-ty  ; 

A  countenance  in  which  did  meet 

She  milked  into  a  wooden  paiJ, 

Sweet  records,  promises  as  sweet ; 

And  sang  a  country  ditty,  — 
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An  iniioceDt  fond  lovm'  tele. 

Seven  years  have  passed  for  maid  and  miin, 

That  WBS  nor  wise  nor  witty, 

Seven  yeai's  have  passed  for  her  too. 

Pathetically  j-astical. 

Too  pointless  for  the  city. 

Perhaps  my  rose  is  over-blown, 
Hot  rosy  or  too  rasy  ; 

She  kept  in  time  without  a  beat. 

Perhaps  in  ferm-house  of  her  own 

As  tiiie  as  ehuich-bell  riugers, 

Some  husband  keeps  her  cosy. 

Unless  she  tapped  time  with  her  feet, 

Wliere  I  should  show  a  face  nnknorn,  — 

Or  squeezed  it  witJi  her  fingers  ; 

Good  by,  my  wayside  posy  ! 

Her  clear,  uiistadied  notes  were  swei;t 

As  many  B.  practiced  singer's. 

, 

I  stood  a  minute  out  of  sight. 

A  VIOLET  IN  HEE  HAIR. 

Stood  silent  for  a  minute, 

To  eye  the  pail,  and  ci'eamy  white 

A  VIOLET  in  her  lovely  hair. 

The  frothing  milk  H-ithin  it,  — 

A  rose  upon  her  bosom  fair  ! 
But  0,  her  eyes 

To  eye  the  comely  milking-maid. 

A  lovelier  violet  disclose, 

Hereelf  so  ft-esh  and  creamy. 

And  her  ripe  lips  the  sweetest  rose 

"Good  day  to  you  ;  "  at  last  1  said  ; 

That 's  'neath  the  skies. 

She  tmneJ  her  head  to  see  ine. 

"Good  day  !  "  she  said,  with  lifted  head  ; 

A  lute  beneath  her  graceful  hand 

Her  eyes  looked  soft  md  dremiy. 

Breathes  music  foi'th  at  her  command  ; 
But  stiU  her  tongue 

And  all  the  while  she  milked  and  milked 

Far  richer'  mosic  calls  to  birth 

The  graTO  cow  heavy-laden  : 

Than  all  the  minstrel  power  on  eai-th 

I  've  seen  grand  ladies,  plumed  and  silked. 

Can  give  to  song. 

But  not  a  sweeter  maiden  ; 

And  thus  .she  moves  in  tender  light, 

But  not  a  sweeter,  fresher  maid 

The  purest  i-ay,  where  all  is  blight, 

Than  this  in  homely  cotton. 

Serene,  and  sweet ; 

Whose  pleasant  face  and  silky  brdid 

And  sheds  a  graceful  influence  round, 

I  have  not  yet  forgotten. 

That  hallows  e'en  the  very  gi'ound 
Beneath  her  feet ! 

Seven  springs  have  jiaased  since  then,  as  1 

CHARLES  S"-A[N 

Count  with  a  sober  soriow  ; 

Seven  springs  have  come  and  passed  me  lij. 

And  spring  sets  in  to-moiTow. 

THE  ROSE  OF  THE  WOEU). 

I  've  half  a  mind  to  shake  myself 

Lo.  when  the  Lorf  made  north  and  south. 

Free,  just  for  once,  from  London, 
To  set  my  work  upon  the  shelf, 

And  sun  and  moon  ordained,  he, 

Porth  bringing  each  by  word  of  mouth 

And  leave  it  done  or  undone  ; 

In  oMer  of  its  dignity. 
Did  man  from  the  crude  clay  expi'esa 

To  run  down  by  the  eaiiy  trsin. 

By  sequence,  and,  all  else  decreed, 

Whirl  down  with  shriek  and  whistle. 

He  formed  tlie  woman  ;  nor  might  less 

And  feel  the  bluff  Forth  blow  again, 

Tlian  Sabbath  such  a  work  succeed. 

Set  up  on  waste  patch  of  the  lane 

And  still  with  favor  singled  out, 

Its  green  and  tender  bristle  ; 

Mari'ed  less  than  man  by  mortal  fall, 
Her  disposirion  is  devout. 

And  spy  the  scarce-blown  violet  banks, 

Her  countenance  angehcat 

No  faithless  thought  her  instinct  shrouds, 

And  watch  the  lunibs  leap  at  their  pranks, 

But  fancy  deckers  setUed  sense. 

And  butt  their  patient  mothers. 

Like  alteiation  of  the  clouds 

Alas  !  one  point  in  all  my  plan 

My  serious  thoughts  demur  to  : 

Declare  affections  nobly  fixed. 

__ 
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And  impulse  sprung  Irom  due  dugiees 

Of  sense  and  spirit  sweetly  mixed. 
Her  modesty,  her  ehiefest  grace, 

The  cestuB  clasping  Yenus'  side, 
Is  potent  to  deject  tlie  fece 

Of  him  who  would  affront  its  pride. 
Wrong  dares  not  in  her  preaence  speak. 

Nor  spotted  tliought  its  taint  diacloae 
Under  the  prottst  of  ft  cheek 

Out'bi'a^ing  Nature's  boast,  the  rose. 
In  mind  and  mnnnerB  how  discreet ! 

How  artless  in  liei-  very  art  I 
How  candid  in  diaconrse  !  how  sweet 

The  concord  of  her  lips  and  heart  ! 
How  (not  to  call  tme  instinct's  bent 

And  woman's  very  nature  halui), 
Hnw  imiahle  and  innocent 

Her  pleasure  in  her  power  to  ehaiin  ! 


How  humhly  earoful  to  attract, 

Though  crowned  with  all  the  soul  desires 
Connubial  aptitude  exact. 

Diversity  that  never  tirea  i 


Sweet,  he  not  proud  of  those  two  eyes, 
Whict  starlike  spoiltle  in  their  skies  ; 
Hor  be  you  prond  that  you  can  see 
All  heoits  youi'  captives,  youra  yet  free. 
Be  you  not  proud  of  that  lich  hair, 
Which  wantons  with  the  love-sick  air ; 
Whenas  that  ruby  which  yon  wear, 
Sunk  from  the  tip  of  yonr  soft  ear, 
Will  last  to  be  a  precious  stone 
When  all  your  world  of  beauty  's  gone. 


ir  IT  BE  TR¥E  THAT  ANY  JJEAUTEOTJS  THING. 

Ir  it  be  true  that  any  beauteous  thhig 

Etiises  tho  pure  and  just  desire  of  roan 

From  earth  to  God,  the  eternal  fount  of  all, 

Snch  1  believe  my  love ;  for  as  in  her 

So  ffur,  in  whom  I  ail  besides  forget, 

I  view  the  gentle  work  of  her  Creator, 

I  have  no  care  for  any  other  thing. 

Whilst  thus  1  love.     Nor  is  it  marvelona, 

Since  the  effect  ia  not  of  my  own  power, 

If  the  sonl  doth,  by  nature  tempted  forth. 

Enamored  through  the  eyes. 

Repose  upon  the  eyes  which  it  I'esembleth, 

And  through  them  liseth  to  the  Primal  Love, 

As  to  its  end,  and  honors  in  admiring ; 

For  who  adores  the  Maker  needs  must  love  his 


THE  MIGHT  OF  OKE  FAIE  FACE. 

The  might  of  one  fair  face  sublimes  my  love. 
For  it  hath  weaned  my  heoiii  from  low  deaiies ; 
Nor  death  I  heed,  nor  purgatorial  fires. 
Thy  beauty,  mitepast  of  Joya  above, 
Instrueta  me  in  the  bliss  that  saints  approve ; 
For  0,  how  good,  how  beautifvil,  must  he 
The  God  that  mode  so  good  a  thing  as  thee, 
So  fair  an  image  of  the  heavenly  Dove ! 


Foi'givo  mc  if  I  cannot  turn,  away 
From  those  sweet  eyes  that  are  luy  eai'thlyhea 
For  they  are  guiding  stiirs,  benignly  given 
To  tempt  my  footsteps  to  the  upward  way  ; 
And  if  I  dwell  too  fondly  in  thy  eight, 
!  live  and  love  in  God's  peetiliai'  light. 


Love  scoma  degi'ees  ;  the  low  he  lifteth  high, 
The  high  he  draweth  down  to  that  fair  plain 
Whereon,  in  his  divine  eqnality, 
Two  loving  hearts  may  meet,  nor  meat  in  vain  ; 
'Gainst  such  sweet  leveliug  Custam  cries  amiun. 
But  o'er  its  haiahest  utterance  one  bland  sigh. 
Breathed  passion-wise,   doth  monnt  victorious 

still. 
For  Love,  earth's  lord,  must  have  his  loidly  will. 


PHims  THE  FAIK. 

OrJ  a  hill  there  grows  a  flower, 
Fair  befall  the  dainty  sweat ! 

By  that  flower  there  is  a  bower 
Where  the  heavenly  muses  nei 
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Ill  that  tower  there  ia  a  chair, 
Fringfed  all  about  with  gold, 

Where  doth  eit  the  fairest  fail' 
That  ever  eye  did  yet  hehdd. 

It  is  Phillis,  fiur  and  hright, 
She  that  ia  Hie  shepherd's  joy, 

She  that  Venus  did  despite. 
And  did  blind  her  little  boy. 

"Who  would  not  that  face  admire  ? 

Who  woiUd  not  this  saint  adore? 
Who  would  not  this  eight  desh'e, 

Though  he  thought  to  see  no  inoii 

Thou  that  ai-t  the  shepherd's  queen, 
Ijoolt  upon  thy  love-eiclc  awain  I 

By  thy  comfort  have  been  seen 
Dead  men  brought  to  life  again. 


LOVE  IS  A  SICKNESS. 

LovR  ia  a  siclmess  full  of  woes, 

All  remedies  refusing ; 
A  plant  tliat  most  with  cutting  grows, 
Moat  baiTcn  with  best  using. 
Why  so! 
More  we  eiyoy  it,  more  it  dies  ; 
If  not  enjoyed,  it  sighing  cries 
Heigh-ho  ! 


Lov. 


torment  of  the  mind, 
A  tempest  everlasting ; 


Lud  Jove  hath  made  it  of  a  kind, 
Kot  wall,  nor  full,  nor  fasting. 
Why  so ! 
rlore  we  enjoy  it,  more  it  dies  ; 
f  not  enjoyed,  it  sighing  cries 
Heigh-ho  I 


AHl  "WHAT  IS  LOVE? 

Ah  !  what  is  love  ?    It  is  a  pretty  thing, 
As  sweet  unto  a  sliepherd  aa  a  Idng, 

And  sweeter  too ; 
For  kings  haye  oai-ea  that  wait  upon  a  crown. 
And  cares  can  malte  the  sweetest  face  to  frown  : 

Ah  then,  ah  then, 
If  countiy  loves  such  aweet  deaires  gain. 
What  lady  would  not  love  a  shepherd  awain  ? 

Hia  flocks  are  folded  ;  he  eomes  home  at  niglit 
As  merry  as  a  king  in  hia  delight. 

And  merrier  too ; 
For  kings  bethink  them  what  the  state  reqnii'e. 
Where  shepherds,  caveless,  carol  "by  the  fire  ; 

Ah  tlien,  ah  then. 


intry  love  such  sweet  desires  gain. 
What  lady  would  not  love  a  shepherd  swain  ? 

He  kisseth  flrat,  then  sita  as  blithe  to  eat 

ream  and  curd  as  doth  the  king  his  meat, 

And  blither  too ; 
For  kings  have  often  feara  when  they  sup, 
—    ■%  ahepherds  dread  no  poison  in  their  cup  : 

Ah  th^,  all  then. 
If  country  loves  such  sweet  desires  gain. 
What  hldy  would  not  love  a  shepherd  SM'ain  ? 

Upon  Ilia  couch  of  ati'aw  he  sleeps  aa  sound 
As  doth  the  king  upon  hia  beds  d'  down. 

More  sounder  too ; 

_  ..  .ai'ea  cause  kings  full  oft  their  sleep  to  spill. 

Where  weoiy  shephenis  lie  and  snort  their  fdl  : 

Ah  then,  ah  tlien. 
If  country  loves  such  sweet  desires  gain. 
What  lady  would  not  love  a  shepherd  awain  ? 

Thus  with  Ids  wife  he  spends  tlie  year  as  blithe 
As  doth  the  king  at  every  tide  or  syth. 

And  blither  t*o  ; 
For  khigs  have  wars  and  broil,  to  take  in  iuuiJ, 
When  shepherda  laugh,  and  love  upon  the  land  : 

Ah  then,  ah  then. 
If  comitry  lovea  such  siveet  desu'es  gain, 
Wliat  lady  would  not  love  a  ahephei-d  awain  ? 


AVhen  Delia  on  the  plain  appears. 
Awed  by  a  thousand  tender  fears, 
1  would  approach,  but  dare  not  move ;  - 
Tell  me,  my  heart,  if  this  be  love. 

Whene'er  she  speaks,  my  ravished  ear 
No  other  voice  than  here  can  hear  ; 
No  other  wit  but  hers  approve  \  — 
Tell  me,  my  heart,  if  this  be  love. 

If  she  some  other  swain  commend. 
Though  I  was  once  hia  fondest  friend. 
His  instant  enemy  I  prove ; — 
Tell  me,  my  heart,  if  this  be  love. 

When  she  is  absent,  I  no  more 
Delight  in  all  that  pleased  before, 
The  dearest  spring,  the  shadiest  grove 
Tell  me,  my  heoi't,  if  this  he  love. 

When  fond  of  power,  of  beauty  vain, 
Her  nets  she  apread  for  every  swain, 
I  strove  to  hate,  but  vainly  strove  ;— 
Tell  me,  my  heart,  if  this  be  love. 
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GO,  HAPFY  ROSE  1 


Go,  hftppy  Rose!  and,  iat 

Witli  otlier  flowera,  bind  my  love ! 

Tell  her,  too,  she  must  not  tie 

Longei'  flowing,  longer  free, 

That  ao  oft  hath  fettered  me, 

Sny,  if  she  'a  fretful,  1  have  bands 

Of  pearl  and  gold  to  bind  her  llBBda ; 

Tell  hw,  if  she  struggle  still, 

1  have  myrtle  tods  at  will, 

For  to  tame,  though  not  to  kill. 


Take  than  mj  blessing  thus,  and 

And  tell  her  this,  —  but  do  not  s. 

Lest  a  handsome  anger  fly. 

Like  a  lightning  from  her  eye, 

And  bum  thee  up,  as  well  as  I, 


Tbll  me  whem  is  Fancy  bred. 
Or  in  the  heart,  or  in  the  head  ? 
How  begot,  how  nourished  * 
Reply,  reply. 

It  is  engendered  ilt  the  eyes, 
With  gazing  ted  ;  and  Fancy  dica 
In  the  cradle  where  it  lies. 

Let  US  all  ring  Fancy's  kiicU  ; 

I  '11  bepn  it,  —Ding,  doug,  bell. 

Ding,  dong,  bell. 


If  chance  assigned 
Were  to  my  mind. 
By  every  kind 

Of  destiny  ; 
Yet  would  I  cmve 
Naught  else  to  have 

But  dearest  life  and  libeity. 

Then  were  I  sure 
1  might  endure 
The  displeasure 

Of  cruelty ; 
Where  now  I  plain 
Alas  !  in  vain. 

Lacking  my  life  for  liberty. 


For  without  th'  one, 
Th'  other  is  gone, 
And  there  can  none 
It  remedy  ; 
If  th'  one  he  past, 
Th'  other  doth  waste, 

And  all  for  lack  of  libeily. 

And  so  I  drive. 
As  yet  alive, 
Alliough  I  strive 

With  misery ; 
Drawing  my  breath, 
Looking  for  death, 

And  loss  of  life  for  liberty. 

But  thou  that  still 
Mayst  at  thy  will 
Turn  all  this  ill 

AdveiBity ; 
For  the  wpair 
Of  my  welfare, 

Grant  me  but  life  and  liberty. 

And  if  not  30, 
Then  let  all  go 
To  wretched  woe, 

And  let  me  die  ; 
For  th'  one  or  th'  other, 
Thei-e  is  none  other  ; 

My  death,  or  life  with  liberty. 


HOFE. 

My  banks  they  are  furnished  mth  bees. 

Whose  murmur  invites  one  to  sleep  ; 
My  grottos  are  shaded  with  trees. 

And  my  hUls  are  white  over  with  sheep  ; 
I  seldom  have  met  with  a  loss. 

Such  health  do  my  fountains  bestow  ; 
My  fountains  all  bordered  with  moss. 

Where  the  haiebellfi  and  violets  grow. 

Not  a  pine  in  my  grove  ia  there  seen 

But  with  tendrils  of  woodbine  is  bound ; 
Fot  a  beach  's  more  beautiful  green, 

But  a  sweetbrier  entwines  it  around. 
Not  my  fields,  in  the  prime  of  the  year, 

More  charms  than  my  cattle  unfold  ; 
Not  a  brook  that  is  limpid  and  clear. 

But  it  glitters  with  fishes  of  gold. 

One  would  think  she  might  like  to  retire 
To  the  bower  I  have  labored  to  rear; 

Not  a  shrub  that  I  heard  her  admire 
But  I  hosted  and  planted  it  there. 
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0  how  sudden  the  ji 
With  the  lihio,  to  render  it  gay  ! 

Ah'eady  it  ualk  for  my  love 
To  piuoe  the  wUd  briuiehea  away. 

Fi'om  the  plains,  from  the  woodlands,  and  gio 

What  strains  of  wild  melody  flow ; 
How  the  nightingales  wai'hle  their  loves, 

From  thickets  of  roses  that  blow  I 
And  when  her  blight  form  shall  appear. 

Each  biiii  sball  harmoniously  join 
I'oi'  a  concett  ao  soft  and  so  clear, 

As  she  may  not  be  fond  to  resign. 

1  have  fonnd  oat  a  gift  for  my  fair  ; 

I  haTe  found  where  tbe  wood-pigeona  bree 
But  let  me  .that  plnnder  forbear,  — 

She  will  eay  't  was  a  baibaiDuB  deed. 
For  he  ne'er  conld  be  true,  she  aveited, 

Who  oould  cob  a  poor  bird  of  his  young  ; 
And  I  loved  hei'  the  more  when  I  heaid 

Such  tenderness  fall  from  her  tongue. 


I  have  heai'd  her  with  sweetness  unfold 

How  that  pity  was  due  to  a  dove ; 
That  it  ever  attended  the  bold, 

And  she  called  it  the  sister  of  Love, 
liut  her  words  such  a  pleasm'e  convey. 

So  much  I  her  accents  adoit, 
hat  her  speak,  and,  wliatever  she  say, 

Methinks  1  should  love  her  the  more. 

Can  a  bosom  so  gentle  rem^n 

Unmoved  when  her  Caiydon  sighs  ? 
Will  a  nymph  that  is  fond  of  the  plain 

These  plains  and  this  valley  despise  ? 
Dear  regions  of  silence  and  shade  ! 

Soft  scenes  of  contentment  and  ease  ! 
Where  I  eould  have  pleasingly  atiayed, 

If  aught  in  her  absence  could  please. 

But  where  does  my  Phyllida  stray  ? 

And  where  are  her  grots  and  her  bowers  : 
Are  the  groves  and  the  valleys  as  gay, 

And  the  shepherds  as  gentle  as  ours  ? 
The  groves  may  poi'haps  be  as  fair. 

And  the  feca  of  the  valleys  as  fine  ; 
The  swains  may  in  manners  compai'e. 

But  their  love  is  not  equal  to  mine. 


MY  TETTE-LOVE  HATH  MY  HEAKT. 

Mt  true-love  hath  my  heart,  and  I  liave  his. 
By  just  exchange  one  to  the  other  given  ; 

T  hold  his  dear,  and  mine  he  cannot  miss, 
There  never  was  a  better  bai'gain  driven  : 

My  true-love  hath  my  heart,  and  I  have  liis. 


His  heart  in  me  keeps  him  and  me  in  one  ; 

My  heart  in  him  his  thoughts   and  s 
guides  : 
He  loves  my  heart,  for  once  it  was  his  own 

I  cherisli  his  beoause  in  me  it  bides  : 
My  true-love  hath  my  heart,  and  1  have  hi 


'  'PWO  CLOUDS  AT  MOEMING. 


1  SAW  two  clouds  at  monimg, 

Tinged  by  the  liaing  sun. 
And  in  the  dawn  they  floated  o 


Flow  smootlily  to  their  meeting, 
And  join  their  course,  with  silent  force, 

In  peace  each  other  greeting  ; 
t'alm  was  theireoutsc  through  banks  of  giee 
While  dimpling  eddies  played  between. 

Such  be  your  gentle  motion. 
Till  life's  last  pulse  shall  beat ; 

Like  summer's  beam,  and  summer's  stream. 
Float  on,  in  joy,  to  meet 

A  calmer  sen,  where  storms  shall  cease, 

A  purer  sky,  where  all  is  j)eace. 


THE  FRIAK  C 

It  was  a  fiiar  of  orders  gray 
Widked  forth  to  tell  his  beads  ; 

And  he  met  with  a  lady  fail' 
Clad  in  a  pilgrim's  weeds. 

"Now  Christ  thee  save,  thou  reverend  friiir ; 

1  pray  thee  tell  to  me, 
If  ever  at  yon  holy  shrine 

My  true-love  thou  didst  sec. " 

"And  how  should  I  know  your  true-love 

Fi-om  many  another  one?" 
"0,  by  his  cockle  hat,  and  staff. 

And  by  his  sandal  shoon. 

"  But  chiefly  by  his  face  and  mien. 

His  flaxen  locks  that  sweetly  curled. 
And  eyes  of  lovely  blue. " 

"  0  lady,  he  is  dead  and  gone ! 

Lady,  he  's  dead  and  gone  ! 
And  at  his  head  a  green  gi'ass  turf. 

And  at  his  heels  a  stone. 
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"  VVitlvin  these  holy  tloiatui's  lung 

lie  languished,  ami  he  dieJ, 
Lamenting  of  a  lady's  love, 

And  'plaining  of  her  pride. 

"  Here  bore  him  barefaced  on  his  hier 

Six  proper  yonths  and  tall, 
And  many  a  tenr  bedewed  his  gmve 

Within  yon  kirk-jard  wall." 

"And  art  thou  dead,  thou  gentle  youth! 

And  art  thou  dead  and  gone  f 
And  didst  thon  die  for  love  of  me  ! 

Break,  urnel  heart  of  stone  ! " 

"0  weep  not,  lady,  weep  not  so; 

Some  ghostly  comfort  seek; 
Let  not  vain  koitow  rive  thy  heart, 

Nor  t«ars  bedew  thy  cheek." 

"  0  do  not,  do  not,  holy  friar. 

My  sorrow  now  reprove  ; 
For  1  have  lost  the  sweetest  youth 

That  e'er  won  lady's  love. 

"  And  now,  alas !  for  thy  sad  \osa 
I  '11  evermore  weep  and  aigh  : 

For  thee  I  only  wished  to  live, 
For  thee  !  wish  to  die." 


"Weep 

For  violets  plucked,  the  sweeti 
Will  ne'er  make  grow  again. 


lady,  weep  no  moro, 

showei's 


Sin 


For 


Our  joys  as  wingfed  dreams  do  fly ; 
Why  Uieii  should  soitow  htst? 

'  but  aggravates  tliy  loss, 
Grieve  not  for  what  is  past." 

0  say  not  so,  thou  holy  ft'iar  ; 

1  pray  thee,  say  not  so  ; 
ce  my  ti'ue-love  died  for  me, 
meet  my  tears  should  flow. 

' '  And  wiU  he  never  oome  again  ? 

Will  he  ne'er  come  again  ? 
Ah  !  no,  he  is  dead  and  laid  in  his  grave. 

Forever  to  remain. 

' '  His  cheek  was  redder  than  the  rose ; 
The  comelieet  youth  i 


To  one  thing  constant  ni 


"Hiidst  thou  been  fond,  he  had  been  I'liba:, 

And  left  thee  sad  and  lieavy  ; 
For  young  men  ever  were  fickle  fomid. 

Since  summer  ti'ees  were  leafy." 

' '  Now  say  not  so,  thou  holy  friar, 

I  pray  tliee  say  not  so; 
My  love  he  had  tlie  tmest  heart,  — 

0,  he  was  ever  true ! 

"And  art  thou  dead,  thou  much-loved  youth, 

And  didet  thou  die  for  me  ? 
Then  farewell  home :  forevermore 

A  pilgrim  1  wiU  be. 

"  But  fii'st  upon  my  true-love's  grave 

My  weary  limbs  I  '11  lay. 
And  thrice  I  '11  kiss  the  green-grass  turf 

That  wi'aps  his  breathless  clay. " 

"Yet  stay,  fair  lady  :  I'est  awhile 

Beneath  this  cloister  wall ; 
See  through  the  hawthorn  blows  the  cold  wind, 

And  drizzly  rain  doth  fall," 

"  0  stay  me  not,  thou  holy  fiim', 

O  stay  me  not,  1  pray  ; 
No  drizzly  rain  that  falls  on  me 

Can  wash  my  fault  away," 

"  Yet  stay,  fair  lady,  tum  again, 

And  dry  those  pearly  teai's  ; 
For  see,  beneath  this  gown  of  gray 

Thy  own  true-love  appeal's. 

"  Here  forced  by  grief  and  hopeless  love, 

These  holy  weeds  I  sought ; 
And  here,  amid  these  lonely  walls, 

To  end  my  days  1  thought. 

"  But  haply,  foi'  my  year  of  grace 

Might  I  still  hope  to  win  thy  love, 
No  longer  would  1  stay. " 

"  Now  farewell  gi'ief,  and  welcome  joy 

Once  more  unto  my  heart  ; 
For  since  1  have  found  thee,  lovely  youth, 
■e  will  part" 


Thekb  is  no  worldly  pleasure  here  below, 
Which  by  experience  doth  not  foUy  prov 

But  among  all  the  follies  that  1  know, 
The  sweetest  folly  in  the  world  is  love  : 
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But  not  tiiitt  pasaion  which,  with  fools'  cousant. 

Above  the  reason  bears  irapeiione  sway, 
Making  their  lifetime  a  pevpetaal  Lent, 

As  it'  a  man  were  l)Oru  to  fast  and  pi'ay. 
No,  that  is  not  the  humor  I  approve. 

As  either  yielding  pleasure  or  promotion  ; 
1  like  a  mUd  and  lukewann  zeal  in  love. 

Although  1  do  not  like  it  in  devotion ; 
For  it  lias  no  coherence  with  my  oi'eed, 

To  think  that  lovers  die  as  they  pretend; 
If  all  that  say  they  dy  had  dj'd  indeed, 

Sui'e  long  ere  now  the  world  had  had  an  end. 
Busides,  we  need  not  love  but  if  wo  please, 

No  destiny  can  force  men'a  disposition  ; 
And  liow  can  any  die  of  that  disease 

Whereof  himself  may  be  his  own  physician  ! 
liut  some  seem  so  distracted  of  their  wits, 

That  I  would  think  it  but  a  venial  sin 
To  take  some  of  tlwso  innocents  that  sits 

In  Bedlam  out,  and  put  some  lovei'S  in.. 
Yet  some  men,  rather  than  incur  the  shmder 

Of  trae  apostates,  will  false  martyrs  prove. 
But  I  am  neither  Iphis  nor  Leander, 

1  '11  neither  drown  nor  hang  myself  for  love. 
Methinks  a  wise  man's  aetiona  should  be  such 

As  always  yield  to  reason's  best  advice  ; 
Now  ioi  to  love  too  little  or  too  much 

Are  hotli  extreams,  and  all  extieams  are  vice. 
Yet  have  I  been  a  lover  hy  repoit. 

Yea  I  have  dy'd  for  love,  as  others  do ; 
But,  praised  be  God,  it  was  in  such  a  sort, 

Tiiat  1  revived  within  ail  hour  or  two. 
Thus  have  1  lived,  thus  have  I  lov'd  till  now. 

And  find  no  reason  to  repent  me  yet ; 
And  whosoever  otherways  will  do, 

His  courage  is  as  little  as  liis  irit. 


THE  LADY'S  LOOKIKO-GLASS. 

Oelta  and  I,  the  other  day, 

Walked  o'er  the  sand-liille  to  the  sea : 

Tlie  setting  sun  adorned  the  coast. 

Ilia  beams  entire  his  fierceness  lost : 

And  on  the  surface  of  the  deep 

']'he  winds  lay  only  not  asleep  : 

The  nymphs  did,  like  the  scene,  appear 

Serenely  pleasant,  calmly  fair ; 

Soft  felt  her  words  as  flew  the  air. 

With  secret  joy  1  heard  her  say 

That  she  would  never  miss  one  day 

A  walk  so  fine,  a  sight  so  gay ; 

But  O,  the  change  !  The  winds  grow  high. 

Impending  tempests  charge  the  sky, 

The  lightning  flies,  tlie  tliunder  roars, 

The  big  waves  lash  the  frightened  shoi'cs. 


Struck  with  the  hori  or  of  the  sight. 
She  tuiTjs  her  head  and  wings  her  fiight ; 
And,  trembling,  vows  she  'U  ne'er  again 
Approach  the  shore  or  view  the  main. 

"  Once  more  at  lesEt  loot  hack,"  said  I, 
' '  Thyself  in  tliat  laige  glass  descry ; 
When  thou  art  in  good-humor  drest. 
When  gentle  I'cason  rules  thy  breast. 
The  sun  upofi  the  calmest  sea 
Appears  not  half  so  hright  as  thee  : 
'T  is  then  that  witli  delight  I  rove 
Upon  the  houndlesa  depth  of  love  : 
1  bless  my  chain,  I  liand  my  oar. 
Nor  think  on  all  I  leit  on  shoie. 

' '  But  when  vain  doubt  and  groundless  fuar 
Do  that  dear  foolish  bosom  tear  ; 
Wlien  the  big  lip  and  watery  eye 
Tel!  me  the  lising  storm  is  nigh  ; 
'T  is  then  thou  art  yon  angiy  main 
Defomied  by  winds  and  dashed  hy  rain  ; 
And  the  poor  sailoi'  that  must  try 
Its  fury  labors  less  than  1. 
Shipwrecked,  in  vain  to  laud  1  make. 
While  love  and  fate  still  drive  me  hack  : 
Forced  to  dote  on  thee  thy  own  way, 
1  chide  thee  fii-st,  and  then  obey  : 
Wrotched  when  from  thee,  vexed  when  nigh 
1  with  thee,  or  without  thee,  die. " 


"  SHALL  I  TELL  YOU  WHOM  I  LOVE  ?  " 

Shall  I  tell  you  whom  I  love  ? 

Hearken  then  awhile  to  me  ; 
And  if  such  a  woman  move. 

As  I  now  shall  verailie, 
Be  assured,  't  is  she  or  none 
That  I  love,  and  love  alone. 

Nature  did  her  so  much  right 
As  she  scorns  the  helpe  of  art, 

In  as  many  vertues  dight 
As  e'er  yet  itubrsced  a  heart. 

So  much  good  so  truly  tride. 

Some  for  lesse  were  deifide. 

Wit  she  hath  without  desire 

To  make  knowne  how  much  she  hath  ; 
And  her  anger  flames  no  higher 

Than  may  fitly  sweeten  wrath. 
Full  of  pitty  as  may  he, 
Though  perhaps  not  so  to  me. 
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Lovely  as  all  exctUonce, 

Modest  in  lier  moat  of  miith  : 
Likelihood  enough  to  prove, 
Onely  worth  could  kindle  love. 

Saab  she  is  ;  and  if  you  know 
Such  a  oue  as  I  have  sung  ; 

Be  she  brown  or  fail's,  or  so 
That  she  be  but  somewhile  young. 

Be  assui'ed  't  is  she  or  none 

That  I  love,  and  love  alone. 


LOVE  NOT  ME  FOR  COMEXY  GRACE. 

Love  not  me  for  comely  giaee. 
For  my  pleasing  eye  or  face, 
Nov  for  any  outward  part, 
No,  nor  for  my  constant  heart ; 

For  those  may  fail  or  turn  to  ill. 

So  thou  and  I  sliaO  sever ; 

Keep  therefore  a  true  woman's  eye. 

And  love  me  still,  but  know  not  why. 

So  hast  thou  tlie  same  reason  still 
To  dot#  upon  me  ever. 


HE  THAT  LOVES  A  EOSY  CHEEK. 

He  that  loves  a  rosy  cheek, 

Or  a  coral  lip  admires. 
Or  from  starlike  eyes  doth  seek 

Fuel  to  maintain  his  fires  ; 
As  old  Time  makes  these  decay. 
So  his  flames  must  waste  away. 

But  a  smooth  and  steadfast  mind. 
Gentle  thoughts,  and  calm  desires, 

Heal-ts  with  equal  love  combined. 
Kindle  never-dying  fires  :  — 

Lovely  cheeks  or  lips  or  eyes. 


ORIG1KAT.lv  1-SlNTED  l^T  .56, 

Love  me  little,  love  me  long  ! 
Is  the  burden  of  my  song  ; 
Love  that  is  too  hot  and  strong 

Bumeth  soon  to  waste. 
Still  I  would  not  have  thee  cold,  — 
Not  too  backward,  nor  too  bold ; 
Love  that  lasteth  till 't  is  old 

Fadeth  not  in  hasto. 
Love  me  little,  love  me  long  ! 
Is  the  bunion  of  my  song. 


If  tbou  lovcst  mo  too  much, 

'T  will  not  prove  as  true  a  touch  ; 

Luve  me  little  more  than  such, — 

For  I  fear  the  end. 
I  'ni  with  little  well  content, 
And  a  little  from  thee  sent 
Is  enough,  with  ti'ue  intent 

To  be  steadfast,  friund. 

Say  thou  lovest  me,  while  thou  live 
I  to  theo  my  love  will  giye, 
Never  dreaming  to  deceive 

While  that  life  endures  ; 
Nay,  and  after  death,  in  sootli, 
I  to  thee  will  keep  my  trutli, 
As  now  when  in  my  May  of  ynutli  : 

This  my  love  assures. 

Constant  love  is  modorate  ever. 
And  it  will  thraugh  life  pevsi^ver  ; 
Give  me  that  with  hue  endeavor,  — 

1  will  it  restore. 
A  suit  of  dumnce  let  it  be, 
For  all  weathers,  —  that  tor  me,  — 
For  the  land  or  for  the  sea ; 

Lasting  ei 
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Wintei's  cold  or  sumi 
Autumn's  tempests  on  it  beat ; 
It  can  never  know  defeat, 

Never  can  rebel : 
Such  the  love  that  I  would  gain. 
Such  the  love,  i  tell  thee  plain, 
Thou  must  give,  ot  woo  in  v«n  : 

So  to  thee  —  fai'cwell  ! 


I  DO  NOT  L 


B  THEE  I 


I  DO  not  love  theo  for  that  fair 
Rich  fan  of  thy  most  carious  hair. 
Though  the  wu'es  thereof  be  diawn 
Finei'  thaji  the  threads  of  lawn, 
And  are  softer  than  the  leaves 
On  which  the  subtle  spider  weaves. 

1  do  not  love  thee  for  those  flowers 
Growing  on  thy  cheeks— love's  boweis- 
Though  such  cunning  them  hath  spread. 
None  can  paint  them  white  and  red. 
Love's  golden  arrows  thence  are  shot, 
Yet  for  them  I  love  thee  not. 

1  do  not  love  thee  for  those  soft 
Red  coral  lips  I  've  kissed  so  oft  ; 
Nor  teeth  of  pearl,  the  double  guard 
To  speech  whence  music  still  is  hoitrd, 
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Though  from  those  lips  a  kiss  being  taken 

i-AIKER  THAN  THEE. 

Might  tymnta  melt^  oud  death  awaken. 

Faiuke  than  thee,  beloved, 

I  do  not  love  thee,  0  my  foii'est. 

Fairer  than  thac  !  — 

For  that  richest,  for  that  rarest 

There  is  one  thing,  beloved. 

Silver  pillar,  which  stands  nnder 

Fairer  than  thee. 

Thy  sound  he£id,that  glohe  of  wonder ; 

Tliough  that  neck  he  whiter  Ear 
Than  towers  of  polished  ivoiy  are. 

Not  the  glad  sun,  beloved. 

Bright  though  it  beams  ; 
Not  the  green  earth,  beloved. 

Silver  with  streams ; 

A  HEAiTH, 

Not  the  gay  birds,  beloved, 
Happy  and  free  ; 

I  TILL  this  cup  to  one  made  up 

Yet  there  'a  one  thing,  beloved. 

Of  loveliness  alone  ; 

Fairer  than  thee. 

A  womaji,  of  her  gentle  sex 

The  seeming  pai-agon  ; 

Not  the  clear  day,  beloved, 

To  whom  the  better  elements 

Glowing  with  light ; 

And  kindly  stars  have  given 

Not  (fairer  still,  beloved) 

A  form  so  lair  that,  like  tile  au'. 

Star-crownW  night. 

T  is  less  of  earth  than  heaven. 

Truth  in  her  might,  beloved, 

Her  every  («ne  is  music's  own, 

Grand  in  her  sway  ; 

Like  those  of  morning  birds, 

Truth  with  her  eyes,  beloved. 

And  something  more  than  melody 

Clearer  than  day ; 

Dwells  erer  in  her  words ; 

The  coinage  of  her  heart  are  thay. 

Holy  and  pure,  beloved. 

And  from  her  lips  each  flows 

Simtless  and  free, 

As  one  may  see  the  burdened  bee 

Is  tlie  one  thing,  beloved, 

Forth  issue  from  the  rose. 

Fairei'  than  tliee. 

Affections  are  as  thoughts  to  her, 

Guard  well  thy  soul,  beloved  ; 

The  measures  of  her  hours; 

Tiiith,  dwelling  there, 

Her  feelings  have  the  fragrancy, 

Shall  shadow  forth,  beloved, 

The  fteshneas  of  young  flowers  ; 

Her  image  rare. 

And  lovely  passions,  changing  oft. 
So  fill  her,  she  appears 

Then  shall  I  deem,  beloved, 

The  image  of  themselves  by  tmiis,  — 

That  thou  ai-t  she  ; 

The  idol  of  past  years  ! 

And  there  '11  be  naught,  beloved, 
Fairer  than  thee. 

Of  her  bright  fece  one  glance  will  trace 

__^                      ANONVMOUS, 

A  picture  on  the  brain. 

And  of  her  voice  in  echoing  hearts 

THE  MAIDEN'S  CHOICE. 

A  sound  must  long  remain  ; 

But  memory,  such  as  mine  of  her. 

So  very  much  endears, 

Condnct,  and  equipage ; 

When  death  is  nigh  my  latest  sigh 

Noble  by  heritage  ; 

WiU  not  be  life's,  hut  hers. 

Generous  and  free ; 

I  fill  this  cup  to  one  made  up 

Brave,  not  romantic ; 

Learned,  not  pedantic; 

A  woman,  of  her  gentle  sex 

Frolic  not  frantic,— 

The  seeming  pai^agon. 

This  must  he  be. 

Her  health  !  and  would  on  earth  there  stood 

Some  more  of  such  a  frame. 

Honor  maintainmg, 

That  life  might  be  all  poetry, 

Still  entertaining, 

Engaging  and  new ; 
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Neat,  but  not  finical; 

THE  LANDLADY'S  DAUGHTER. 

Sage,  but  not  cynical  ; 

Three  students  were  traveling  over  the  Rhino  ; 

Never  tyrsiinieal. 

They  stopped  when  they  came  to  the  landlady's 

sign; 
'  ■  Good  landlady,  have  you  good  beer  and  wine  ( 

-     •     ■ 

And  where  is  that  deai'  Uttle  daughter  of  thine !" 

THE  LOVELINESS  OF  LOVE. 

' '  My  beer  and  wine  are  fresh  and  clear ; 

It  is  not  Beauty  I  demand, 

My  daughter  she  lies  on  the  cold  death-bier  1  " 
And  when  to  the  chamber  ihey  made  their  way. 

A  crystal  brow,  the  moon's  despoil-, 
Nor  the  snow's  daughter,  a  white  hand. 

There,  dead,  in  a  coal-black  shrine,  she  lay. 

Nor  mermaid's  yellow  pride  of  hair : 

The  first  be  drew  near,  and  the  veil  gently  raised. 
And  on  hei-  pale  face  he  mournfully  gazed. 

Tell  me  not  of  your  starry  eyes, 

"Ahl  wert  thou  but  livmg  yet,"  he  said. 

Your  lips  that  seem  on  roses  fed, 

"  I  'd  love  thee  from  this  Umo  forth,  fair  maid ! " 

Your  breasts,  where  Cupid  tumbling  lies, 

Nor  sleeps  for  kissing  of  his  bed,  — 

The  second  he  slowly  put  back  the  shroud, 
And  turned  him  away  and  wept  aloud  : 

A  bloomy  pair  of  vermeil  cheeks, 

"  Ah !  that  thou  liflst  in  the  cold  death-bier ! 

Like  Hebe's  in  her  ruddiest  honrs. 

Alas !  I  have  loved  thee  for  many  a  yetii  ; " 

A  breath  that  softer  jniiaie  speaks 

Tlian  summer  winds  a- wooing  flowers  ;  — 

The  thini  he  once  more  uplifted  the  veil, 
And  kissed  hei'  npon  her  mouth  so  pale : 

These  are  but  gauds  ;  nay,  what  are  lips  ? 

"Thee  loved  1  always;  I  love  still  hut  thee; 

Coi-al  beneath  the  ooaan-stimm. 

And  thee  will  I  love  through  eternity  ! " 

Whose  brink  when  your  adventum'  slips 

Full  oft  he  perisheth  on  them. 

by  J.  S.  D".IGI1T. 

And  what  are  cheeks,  but  ensigns  oft 

"THREE  LOVES." 

That  wave  hot  youth  to  fields  of  blood? 

Did  Helen's  breast,  though  ne'er  so  soft, 

TriERB  were  thrive  maidens  who  loved  a  king  ; 

Do  Greece  or  Ilium  any  good  t 

They  sat  together  beside  the  sea  ; 
One  cried,  "  I  love  him,  and  I  would  die. 

Eyes  can  with  baleful  ardor  bum; 

If  but  for  one  day  he  m^t  love  me !  " 

Bi-eath  can  poison  that  erst  perfumed  ; 

Thei-e  's  many  a  white  hand  holds  an  um. 

The  second  whispered,  "  And  I  would  die 

With  lovers'  hearts  to  diist  consumed. 

To  gladden  his  life,  or  make  him  great. " 
The  third  one  spoke  not,  but  gazed  afar 

For  crystal  brows,  thera  'a  naught  within  ; 

With  dreamy  eyes  that  were  sad  as  Fate. 

They  are  bnt  empty  cells  for  pride ; 

He  who  the  Siren's  hair  would  win 

The  king  he  loved  the  first  for  a  day. 

Is  mostly  strangled  in  the  tide. 

The  second  his  life  with  fond  love  blest ; 
And  yet  the  woman  who  never  spoke 

Give  me,  instead  of  Beauty's  bust. 

Was  the  one  of  the  three  who  loved  him  best. 

A  tender  heart,  a  loyal  mind. 

Which  with  temptation  I  would  trust. 

Yet  never  linked  with  error  find,  — 

TO  A  OENTILViTOMAN 

One  in  whose  gentle  bosom  I 

rH.,T  SKYB  :   -LL  HEN  •'^J^J-^^^^"^''  ^"""^   ^^  '-"'" 

Could  pour  my  secret  heart  of  woes. 
Like  the  caiB-bui'dened  honay-fiy 
That  hides  his  miirmura  in  the  rose,  — 

Some  women  fayne  that  Paris  was 
The  falsest  loner  that  could  bee  : 
Who  for  his  [life]  did  nothing  passe. 

My  earthly  Comforter!  whose  love 

So  indefeasible  might  be 
That,  when  my  spirit  wonned  above, 

Hers  could  not  stay,  for  sympathy. 

As  all  the  worid  might  playnly  see  : 

But  ventred  life  and  limmes  and  all. 

To  keepe  his  freend  from  Greekish  thrall : 
With  many  a  broyle  hee  dearely  bought, 

!             His  [Hellen]  whom  hee  long  had  sought. 

t  » -— — — — 
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For  iirst  [Dame  Venus]  granted  him, 
A  gdlont  gifte  of  Beauties  fleece  ; 
Which  hoideiy  for  to  seeke  to  win, 
By  sur^ng  Seas  hee  sayld  to  Greece  ; 

And  when  he  waa  arrived  theare, 
By  earnest  snte  to  win  his  Deare 
No  greater  paynes  might  raoii  endure. 
Than  Paris  did  for  Hellen  Bure. 
Besides  all  tliis  when  they  were  well, 
Both  Iiee  and  ahee  arryu'd  at  Troy  : 
Kinge  Menelalis  wrath  did.  swell. 
And  swore,  by  sword,  to  rid  their  ioye  ; 

And  so  hee  did  for  ten  yeres'  space, 
Hee  lay  before  the  Trojan  face  ; 
With  all  the  hoate  that  he  eoiiM  make, 
To  bee  revei^'d  for  Hellens  sake. 
I^e  1  thus  much  did  poora  Paris  bide, 
W}io  is  accounted  most  untnie  : 
All  men  bee  false  it  hath  bin  sayd, 
They  think  not  what  they  speake,  (say  you) 
Yes  Paris  spoke,  and  sped  with  specde. 
As  all  the  heavenly  Gods  decreed 
And  ptooud  himselfe  a  louer  iust 
Till  stately  Troy  was  turned  to  dust. 
I  doo  not  reade  of  any  man. 
That  so  much  was  mifaytlifilll  found. 
You  did  us  wrong,  t^  accuse  us  than, 
And  say  our  freendship  is  not  sound  ; 
IE  any  fault  bee  found  ai 


Tow 


LB  lot  it  needes  n 


It  fall; 


IfHeUenhadn 

ot  bin  sc 

light 

Sir  Paris  had  n 

tdiedii 

fight. 

Tho  falsest  men  I  can 

Jicuse 

That  euer  yon  in  storie 

B  reade 

Therefore  all  men  for 

Methinkes  it  was  not  well  decreede : 

It  is  a  signe  you 

haven 

ttride 

But  when  your 

ime  shal  try  them  true. 

must  ronue. 

I  know  n 


IS  devise 


Out  commonly  they  atedfast  are  ; 
Though  you  doo  make  them  of  no  price, 
They  breake  their  vowes  bnt  very  rare  : 

They  wiU  performe  theyr  promis  well. 
And  specially  where  loue  doth  dwell ; 
Where  freendship  doth  not  iustly  frame, 
Then  men  (forsooth)  must  beare  the  blame. 


But  we  have  loved  as  thnsG  who  ti-ead 

The  thorny  path  ot  sorrow, 
With  clouds  above,  and  cause  to  dread 

Yet  deeper  ^om  to-morrow. 

That  thorny  path,  those  stormy  skies, 
Have  drawn  onr  spirits  nearer  ; 

And  rendered  us,  by  son'ow'a  ties. 
Each  to  the  other  dearer. 

Love,  bom  in  hours  of  joy  and  mirth. 
With  mirth  and  joy  may  perish  ; 

That  to  which  darlter  hours  gave  birth 
Still  more  and  more  we  oherisli. 

It  looks  beyond  the  clouds  of  time, 
And  thTOUgh  death's  shadowy  portal ; 

Made  by  adveraity  sublime. 
By  faith  and  hope  immortal. 


A  "MERCENARY"  MAEEIAQB. 

Shi;  moves  as  light  across  the  grass 

As  moves  my  shadow  laj^  and  tall ; 
And  like  my  shadow,  close  yet  free. 
The  thought  of  her  aye  follows  me, 
My  little  maid  oE  Moreton  Hall. 

No  matter  how  or  where  we  loved, 
Or  when  we  '11  wed,  or  what  befall  ; 

I  only  feel  she  'a  mine  at  last, 

I  only  know  1 11  hold  her  fast. 
Though  to  dust  crumbles  Moreton  Hall. 

Her  pedigree  —  good  sooth,  't  is  long ! 

Her  grim  sires  stare  from  every  wall ; 
And  centuries  of  ancestral  grace 
Bevive  iu  her  sweet  giilish  faee, 

As  meek  she  glides  through  Moictun  Hal' 

Whilst  1  have  —  notliing  ;  save,  perhaps. 

Some  worthless  heaps  of  idle  gold 
And  a  true  heart,  —  the  which  her  eye 
Through  glittering  dross  spied,  womanly ; 
Therefore  they  say  ftei'  heart  was  sold ! 

I  langh  ;  she  laughs  ;  the  Mils  and  vales 
Laugh  as  we  ride  'neath  chestnuts  tall, 
Or  stait  tbe  deer  that  silent  graze. 


^e  green,  and  skies  are  bright. 


To  walk  on  flowers  together 


We  let  the  neighbors  talk  their  fill, 

For  life  is  sweet,  and  love  is  strong, 
And  two,  close  knit  in  marriage  ties. 
The  whole  world's  shams  may  well  despise,  — 
Its  folly,  madness,  shame,  and  wrong. 
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OVER  THE  WATER, 


My  darling  on  my  heart  I  bori. 

She  clasfed  my  necM,  and  did  mf  <■ 

Hn-se(fa  c&ild.  that  I  mtt  men. 


"  O  Dealh,  loo  soon  Ihy  si 


Hosled  by  Google 


We  are  not  proud,  with  a  fool's  pride, 
Nor  cowarda,  —  to  be  held  in  thrall 
By  pelf  or  lineage,  rauk  or  lands  : 
One  honest  heart,  two  honest  hands, 
Are  worth  far  more  than  Moreton  Hall, 


The  bars  that  weaker  souls  appall ; 
I  take  her  hand,  (ind  hold  it  fast, 
Knowing  she  '11  love  me  to  the  last, 

My  dearest  maid  of  Moraton  Hall. 


SONG. 

Shall  1  love  jou  like  the  wind,  love. 
That  is  60  fierce  and  stixing. 

That  sweeps  all  liarriers  from  its  path 
And  reeks  not  right  or  wrong  'I 

The  passion  of  the  wind,  love, 
Can  never  last  for  long. 

Shall  I  love  you  like  the  fire,  love, 
With  furious  heat  and  noise, 

To  waken  in  you  all  lova's  fears 
And  little  of  love's  joys  ? 

The  passion  of  the  fire,  love, 
Whate'or  it  finds,  destroys. 

I  will  love  you  like  the  stars,  love. 

Set  in  Hie  heavenly  blue. 
That  only  shine  the  blighter 

After  weeping  tears  of  dew ; 
Above  tie  wind  and  fire,  love. 

They  love  the  ages  through. 

And  when  this  life  is  o'er,  love, 

With  all  its  joys  and  jai's. 
We  '11  leave  behind,  the  wind  and  fire 

To  wage  their  boisterous  wai's,  — 
Then  we  shall  only  be,  love, 


Then. 


;o  the  si 


A  WOMAN'S  QtTESTION. 


BeroRB  I  trust  ray  fate 
Or  place  my  hand  in  thine. 

Before  1  let  thy  future  give 
Color  and  form  to  mine. 

Before  1  peril  all  for  thee. 

Question  thy  soul  to-night  for 

I  break  all  slighter  bonds,  nor 

A  shadow  of  regret  ; 
Is  there  one  link  within  the  past 

That  holds  thy  spirit  yet  ? 


feel 


Does  thew  within  thy  dimmest  di'eams 

A  possible  futui's  shine, 
Wherein  thy  life  could  henceforth  breathe, 

Untouched,  unshared  by  mine  ? 
If  so,  at  any  pain  or  cost, 
0,  tell  me  before  sR  is  lost  [ 

Look  deeper  still :  if  thou  canst  feel. 

Within  thy  inmost  soul, 
Tliat  thou  liast  kept  a  portion  back. 

While  1  have  staked  the  whole, 
>  false  pity  spare  the  blow, 


ButiD 


y  tell  n 


Is  there  within  thy  heart  a  need 

That  mine  cannot  fulfill  ? 
One  chord  that  any  other  hand 

Could  better  wake  or  still  ! 
Speak  now,  lest  at  some  future  day 
My  whole  life  wither  and  decay. 

Livea  there  within  thy  nature  hid 

The  demon-spirit,  change, 
Shedding  a  passing  glory  sHU 

On  all  things  new  and  strange  ! 
It  may  not  be  thy  feult  done,  — 
But  shield  my  heart  against  thine  own. 

Conldst  thou  withdraw  thy  hand  one  day 

And  answer  to  my  claim. 
That  fatfl,  and  that  to-day's  mistake,  — 

Not  thou,  — ■  had  been  to  blame  f 
Some  soothe  their  conscience  thus ;  hut  thou 
Wilt  surely  warn  and  save  me  now. 

Kay,  answer  not,  ■ —  1  dare  not  hear. 
The  woi'ds  would  come  too  late  ; 

Yet  I  would  spare  thee  aE  remoi'se. 
So  comfort  thee,  my  fate  ; 

Whatever  on  my  heart  may  fall, 

Eemember,  I  woitld  risk  it  all ! 


THE  LADY'S   "YEB." 

"Yes,"  I  answered  you  last  night ; 

"  No,"  this  morning,  six,  I  say. 
Colors  seen  by  candlelight 

Will  not  look  the  same  by  day. 

When  the  viols  played  their  best, 
Lamps  above,  and  laughs  below, 

Love  me  sounded  like  a  jest. 
Fit  for  -gBS  or  fit  for  mo. 
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Vow,  whatever  liglit  may  shine, 
No  !iiaji  on  your  face  shall  see 
Any  giief  for  change  on  mine.  . 

Yet  the  sin  is  on  ns  both  ; 

Time  to  danc«  is  not  to  woo  ; 
Wooing  light  makes  fickle  troth  ; 

Seom  of  in^  I'ecoila  on  you. 

Learn  t«  win  a  lady's  faith 
Nobly,  aa  the  thing  is  high. 

Bravely,  as  for  life  and  death, 
With  a  loyal  gravity. 

Lead  her  from  the  festive  boards, 
Point  her  to  the  staiTy  skies, 

Guard  her,  by  your  truthful  words, 
Pui-e  fium  eoiu'tship's  flatteries. 

By  your  truth  she  shall  be  tnio. 
Ever  true,  as  wires  of  yore ; 

And  her  }/ss,  once  said  to  you, 
Shall  be  Yea  forevermore. 


LOVE'S  SILENCE, 

Beoausb  I  breathe  not  love  to  eveiie  one. 
Nor  do  not  use  set  colors  for  to  weare, 
Nor  nourish  special  loots  of  vowed  hair*. 
Nor  give  each  speech  a  full  point  of  a  gl'oane,  - 
The  courtlie  nymphs,  acquainted  with  the  moai 
OEthemwhoontheirlipsLove's  standard  bear 
"  What,  he  f  "  say  they  of  me  ;  "  cow  I  dare 


Profess,  indeeil,  I  do  not  Cupid's  art ; 
lint  you,  faire  maids,  at  length  this  true  shall 

Tliat  his  right  badge  is  but  wonie  in  the  heaile. 
I>umb  swans,  not  oliattering  pies,  do  lovers 

They  love  indeed  who  quake  to  say  they  love. 


Kirals  banished,  bosoms  plighted, 
Still  our  days  are  disunited  ; 
Now  the  lamp  of  hope  is  lighted, 

Now  half  quenched  appears. 
Damped  and  wavering  and  benighted 

Midst  my  sighs  and  tears. 

Charnis  you  call  your  dearest  blessing. 
Lips  that  thrill  at  your  cai-essing, 
Eyes  a  mutual  soul  confessing. 

Soon  yon  'U  make  them  grow 
Dim,  ajid  worthless  your  possessing. 

Not  with  age,  but  woo  ! 


GIVE  ME  MORE  LOVE  < 


I  MORE  BIRD  A  IN. 


Give  me  more  love  or  more  disdain ; 

The  torrid  or  the  frozen  zone 
Brings  equal  ease  unto  my  pain  ; 

The  ■temperate  affords  me  none  ; 
Either  extreme,  of  love  or  hata, 
Is  sweeter  than  a  calm  estate. 

Give  me  a  storm  ;  if  it  be  love, 
Like  Danae  in  a  golden  shower, 

I  swim  in  pleasure ;  if  it  prove 
Disdain,  that  torrent  will  devour 

My  vulture  hopes  ;  and  he 's  possessed 

Of  heaven  that 's  but  from  hell  released  ; 

Then  erowu  my  joys,  ov  cure  my  pain  ; 

Give  me  more  love  ov  more  disdain. 


LOVE  DISSEMBLED. 

Think  not  1  love  him,  though  1  ask  for  him  ; 
'T  is  hut  a  peevish  boy  :  —  yet  he  talks  well  ;  — 
But  what  core  I  forwoids?  —  yet  words  do  well. 
When  he  that  speaks  them  pleases  those  that  hear, 
he 's  proud  ;  and  yet  his  pride  becomes 


THE  MAID'S  REMONSTRANCE. 

Nevek  wedding,  ever  wooing. 
Still  a  love-lorn  heart  pursuing. 
Bead  yon  not  the  wrong  you  're  doing 

In  my  cheek's  pale  hue  ? 
All  my  life  with  son'ow  strewing. 


He  '11  make  a  pi^oper  man  ; 
Is  his  complexion  ;  and  faster  than  his  tongnc 
Did  make  ofleuse,  his  eye  did  heal  it  up. 
He  is  not  very  tall  ;  yet  for  his  years  he  's  tiiU 
Ria  leg  is  hut  90  so  ;  and  yet 't  is  well  : 
dness  in  his  lip, 
re  histy  I'ed 
his  cheek  |  't  vas  jut 


There  was  a  pretty 
A  little  riper  and 


Than  that  minted  in  his  cheek  ;  't  vasjut,!,  Ih 

difterenec 
Betwixt  the  constant  red,  and  mingled  damas 
There  be  some  women,  Silvius,  had  thej  mail 

In  parcels,  as  I  did,  would  have  gone  hear 
To  fell  in  love  with  him  :  but,  for  my  part, 
>r  liate  him  not ;  and  yet 
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I  have  more  cause  to  hate  him  than  to  love  him; 

For  what  had  ha  to  do  to  chide  at  mo  ? 

He  said  mine  eyes  were  blacl:,  and  my  hair  black ; 

And,  now  I  am  remembered,  aeorned  at  me  ; 

1  marvel,  why  I  anav^ered  not  again  ; 

But  that's  all  one  ;  omittance  is  no  quittance. 


MILLAIS'S  "HUGUENOTS." 


YouK  fnVritfl  picture  rises  up  before  me, 

Whune'er  you  play  that  tune ; 
I  see  two  figures  standing  in  a  garden, 

In  the  still  August  noon. 

One  is  a  girl's,  with  pleading  taee  turned  upwards, 

Wild  with  great  alai'in  ; 
Ti-umbling  with  haste  she  binds  her  broidered 
keiiihief 

About  the  other's  ai-m, 

Whose  gaze  ig  bent  on  her  in  tender  pity, 

Whose  eyes  look  into  hers 
With  a  deep  meaning,  though  she  cannot  read  it, 

Hora  are  so  dim  with  tears. 

■What  arc  they  saying  in  the  sunny  garden, 

With  summer  flowers  ablow ! 
What  gires   the  woman's  voice  its  passionate 
pleading ! 

What  makes  tha  man's  so  low  ? 


' '  you  shall  wear 
my  kerchief, 
It  is  the  badge,  I  know  ; 
And  it  will  bear  you  anfely  through  the  conflict. 
If  —  if,  indeed,  you  go  ! 


"  You  iriU  n 


irit!    Will 


ir  my  liet- 


Nay  !    Do  not  tell  me  why, 
I  will  not  listen  1     If  you  go  without  it, 
You  will  go  hence  to  die. 

"Hush!   Do  not  answer  t  It  is  death,  I  tell  you ! 

Indeed,  I  speak  the  truth. 
You,  standing  there,  so  warm  with  life  and  vigor, 

So  bright  with  health  and  youth  ; 

"  You  wouldgo  hence,  out  of  the  glowing  sunshine, 
.  Out  of  the  garden's  bloom, 
Out  of  the  living,  thinking,  feeling  present. 
Into  the  unknown  gloom !  " 

Then  he  makes  answer,   "  Hush  !  0,  hush,  my 


So  full  of  hope,  you  need  not 
If  such  a  thing  might  be  ! 

' '  If  sueh  a  thing  might  be  ! 
falsehood, 
I  could  not  come  to  you  ; 


bid  me  guard  it, 
-  bnt  not  through 


"  It  is  no  sin  !  "  the  wild  voice  intciTupts  him, 

"  This  is  no  open  strife. 
Have  you  not  often  dreamt  a  nobler  warfare. 

In  which  to  spend  your  life  f 

"  Oh  !  for  my  sake  —  though  but  for  my  sake, 
wear  it '. 

Think  what  my  life  would  be 
If  you,  who  gave  it  first  true  worth  and  meaning. 

Were  taken  now  from  me. 

"Think  of  the  long,  long  days,  so  slowly  passing ! 

Think  of  the  endless  years  1 
I  am  so  young !     Must  I  live  out  my  lifetime 

With  neither  hopes  nor  fears ! " 

He  speaks  again,  in  mouinful  tones  and  tender, 

But  with  unswerving  faith  ; 
"  Should  not  love  make   us  braver,   ay,    and 

Either  for  life  or  death  ? 

' '  And  life  is  hardest !   O  my  love  !  my  treasure  ' 

If  I  eould  bear  your  part 
Of  this  great  sorrow,  1  would  go  to  meet  it 

With  an  unshrinking  heart. 

"Child  !  child  !  I  little  dreamt  in  that  bright 

When  first  yonr  love  1  sought. 
Of  all  the  future  store  of  woe  and  anguish 
Which  I,  unknowing,  wrought. 

"  But  you 'II  forgive  me  ?    Yes,  you  will  forgive 

I  know,  when  I  am  dead  ! 
T  would  have  loved  yon,  — bnt  woiiishave  scant 
meaning  ; 
God  loved  you  more  instead  !  " 

Then  there  is  silence  in  the  sunny  garden. 

Until,  with  faltering  tone, 
She  sobs,  the  while  still  clinging  closer  to  him, 

"Foi^ve  me—  go  —  my  own  I" 

So  human  love,  and  death  by  faith  unshaken, 

Mingle  their  glorious  pealm. 
Albeit  low,  until  the  passionate  pleading 

Is  hushed  in  deepest  calm. 
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U  YOU  LOVE  MB  WHEN  I'M  OLD? 

Will  affection  atill  infold  me 

Whea  the  day  of  life  declines, 
Wlisn  old  age  with  ruthless  rigor 

Plows  my  face  in  fun'owed  lines  ; 
■When  the  eye  forgets  its  seeing, 

And  the  hand  forgets  its  skill, 
And  the  very  words  piwe  rebel 

To  the  mind's  once  tingly  will  ; 

When  the  deaf  ear,  strained  to  listen, 

Scarcely  hears  the  opening  word, 
And  ths  unfathomed  depths  of  feeling 

Ato  by  no  swift  current  stirred  ; 
Wlien  fond  uiemoiy,  like  a  limner, 

Many  a  line  perspeotive  oasts, 
Spreading  out  our  bygone  pleasures 

On  the  canvas  of  the  Past  ; 


When  the  leaping  blood  g 

And  the  fire  of  youth  has  iled  ; 
When  the  friends  who  now  siurouniJ  us 

Half  are  uunibored  with  the  dead  ; 
When  the  years  appear  to  shorten, 

Scarcely  leaving  as  a  trace  ; 
When  old  Time  with  hold  approaches 

Mai'ks  his  dial  on  my  face  ; 

When  our  present  hopes,  all  gathei'cd, 

Lie  like  dead  flowers  on  otir  track  ; 
When  tho  whole  of  our  existence 

Is  one  fearfnl  looking  back ; 
When  each  wasted  hour  of  talent, 

Hardly  measured  now  at  aU, 
Sends  its  witness  hack  to  liaunt  us. 

Like  the  writing  on  the  wall ; 

When  the  ready  tongue  is  palsied, 

And  the  form  is  bowed  with  care  ; 
When  our  only  hops  is  Heaven, 

And  our  only  help  is  prayer  ; 
When  our  idols,  broken  round  us, 

Fall  amid  the  ranks  of  men  ; 
Until  Death  uplifts  tho  curtain,  — 

Will  thy  love  endure  till  then  ? 


A  PASTORAL. 

I  SAT  with  Doris,  the  shepheiii  maiden  ; 

Her  crook  was  laden  with  wroathM  flowers  ; 
I  sat  and  wooed  her  through  sunlight  wheeling, 

And  shadows  stealing,  for  hours  and  hours. 

And  she,  my  Doris,  whose  lap  incloses 
Wild  snmmer  roses  of  faint  perfume. 

The  while  1  sued  her,  kepthushed,  and  hearkened 
Till  shades  had  darkened  from  gloss  to  gloom. 


She  touched  my  shoulder  with  fearful  finger  ; 

She  said,  "  We  linger,  we  must  not  stay  ; 
My  flock 's  in  danger,  my  sheep  will  wander ; 

Behold  them  yonder,  how  far  they  stray  !  " 

I  answered,  bolder,  "  Nay,  let  me  hear  you. 
And  still  be  near  you,  and  still  adore  ! 

No  wolf  nor  stranger  wiU  touch  one  yearling,  — 
AU  t  stay,  my  darling,  a  moment  moie  ! " 


ling,  "  There  will  be  soiTow 
Beyond  to-moriMW,  if  I  loae  to-day  ; 
My  fold  unguarded,  my  flock  unfolded,  — 
I  shall  be  scolded  and  sent  away  t " 

Said  I,  leplying,  "  If  they  do  miss  you. 
They  ought  to  kiss  you  when  you  get  home  ; 

And  well  rewarded  by  friend  and  neighbor 
Should  be  the  labor  fram  which  you  come." 

"They  mightrcmeniber,"  she  answered,  meelily, 
"  That  iambs  are  weakly  and  sheep  arc  wild  ; 

But  if  they  love  me,  it  "s  none  so  fervent  — 
!  am  a  servant,  and  not  a  child." 

Then  each  hot  ember  glowed  quick  witliin  ma, 
And  love  did  win  me  to  swilt  reply  ; 

"Ah  1  do  but  prove  me,  andnone  shall  bind  you. 
Nor  fray,  nor  find  you,  until  I  die  !  " 

She  blushed  and  started,  and  stood  awaiting, 

As  if  debating  in  dreams  divine  ; 
But  1  did  bravo  them,  —  1  told  her  plainly, 

She  doubted  vainly,  she  must  be  mine. 

So  we,  twin-hearted,  from  all  the  valley 
Did  rouse  and  rally  her  nibbling  ewes  ; 

And  homeward  drove  them,  we  two  together, 
Through  blooming  heather  and  gleaming  don's. 

That  simple  duty  sneh  grace  did  lend  her, 

My  Doiis  tender,  my  Doris  trae, 
That  I,  her  warder,  did  always  bless  her. 

And  often  press  her  to  take  her  dne. 

And  now  in  beauty  she  fills  my  dwelling 
With  love  excelling  and  undeflled  ; 

And  love  doth  guard  her,  both  fast  and  fervent, 
No  more  a  sei'vant,  nor  yet  a  child. 


FETCHIKG  WATBE  FEOM  THE  WELL. 


a  sunny  morning,  v 


Came,  beyond  the  ancient  farm-hou 
lighdy  tripping  feet 
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'T  was  a  lowly  cottage  maiden  going  —  why,  let 

young  hearts  tell  — 
With  her  homely  pitcher  laden,  fetching  watsc 

from  the  well. 
Shadows  lay  athwait  the  pathway,  all  along  the 

quiet  laue. 
And  tie  breezea  of  the  morning  moved  them 

and  fro  again. 
O'ui'  the  sunshine,  o'er  the  shadow,  passed  the 

maiden  of  the  farm, 
With  a  ehamifed  heart  within  hor,  thinking  of 

no  m  nor  harm- 
Pleasant,  surely,  were  her  musings,  for  the  nod- 
ding leavis  in  vain 
Sought  to  press  their  hright'ning  image  on  hei; 

ever-buay  brain. 
Leaves  and  joyous  birds  went  by  her,  like  a  dim, 

lialf-ivaking  dream  ; 
And  her  soul  was  only  couscious  of  life's  giaddeat 


At  the  old  lane's  shady  turning  lay  a  well  of 
water  bright, 

Singing,  soft.  Its  hallelujah  to  the  gi'acious  morn- 
ing light. 

Fern-leaves,  hroad  and  green,  beat  o'er  it  where 
its  silvery  droplets  fell, 

And  the  fairies  dwelt  beside  it,  in  the  spotted 
foxglove  bell. 

Back  she  bent  the  shading  fetn-lsaTes,  dipt  the 
pitcher  in  the  tide,  — 

Drew  it,  with  the  dripping  waters  flowii^  o'er  its 
glazfed  side  ; 

But  before  her  arm  conld  place  it  on  her  shiny, 
wavy  hair. 

By  her  side  a  youth  was  standing  !  — Love  re- 
joiced to  see  the  pair  ! 

Tones  of  tremulous  emotion  trailed  upon  the  morn- 
ing breeze. 

Gentle  words  of  heart-devotion  whispered  'neath 

lint  the  holy,  Messed  secrets  it  becomes  me  not 

to  toll: 
Life  had  met  another  meaning,  fetching  water 

from  the  well  1 
Down  the  rural  lane  they  sauntered.    He  the  bur- 
den-pitcher bore  ; 
She,  with  dewy  eyes  down-looking,  grew  more 

beauteous  than  before. ! 
When  they  neared  the  silent  homestead,  up  he 

raised  the  pitcher  light ; 
Like  a  fitting  crown  he  placed  it  on  her  hair  of 

wavelets  bright : 
Emblems  of  the  coming  burdens  that  for  love  of 

Mm  she  'd  hear. 
Calling  every  burden  blessed,  if  liis  love  but 

lighted  there. 


WhUe  his  shadow  seemed  a  glory  that  across  the 

patliway  grew. 
Now  about  her  household  duties  silently  the 

maiden  went. 
And  an  ever-radiant  halo  o'er  har  daily  life  was 

blent. 
Little  knew  the  aged  matron  as  her  feet  like  music 


OTHELLO'S  DEFENSE. 


Othello. 

nip 

esent 

How  I  did  thrive  i 

this  fai 

lady 

love. 

And  she  in  mine. 

Her  father  loved  m 

;  oft  invited  w 

Still  iiuestioned  me 

the  story  of  my 

life. 

From  year  to  year ; 

-the  battles,  si 

;e3,  fortunes, 

That  I  have  passed. 

I  ran  it  througli,  ev 

en  from 

my  boyish  days. 

To  the  very  momen 

tthatb 

bade 

xa  tell  it  : 

Wherein  1  spake  of  most  disastrous  chances, 

Of  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  Held  ; 

Of  hair-breadth  'scapes  i'  the  imroinont  deadly 

breach  ; 
Of  being  taken  by  the  insolent  foe, 
And  sold  to  slavciy  ;  of  my  redemption  thenee, 
And  portance  in  my  travel's  history  : 
Wherein  of  antres  vast,  and  deserts  idle. 
Rough  quarries,   rocks,   and  hills  whose  heads 

touch  heaven, 
It  was  my  hint  to  speak,  —  saeh  was  the  process ; 
And  of  the  Cannibals  that  each  other  eat. 
The  Anthropophagi,  and  men  whose  heads 
Do  grow  beneath  their  shouldera.     This  to  hear, 
Would  Desdemona  seriously  incline  : 
But  still  the  house  aHairs  would  draw  her  thence  ; 
Which  erei'  as  she  could  with  haate  dispatch, 

again,  and  with  a  greedy  ear 
Devour  up  my  discourse.     Which  I  observing. 
Took  once  a  pliant  hour ;  and  found  good  means 
To  draw  from  her  a  prayer  of  earnest  heart, 
That  I  would  all  my  pilgrimage  dilate. 
Whereof  by  parcels  she  had  something  heard, 

intentively  :  I  did  consent ; 
And  often  did  beguile  her  of  her  tears, 
When  I  did  speak  of  some  distressful  stroke 
That  my  youli  suffered.     My  story  being  done, 
gave  me  for  my  pains  a  world  of  s^s  : 
swore,  —  in  faith  't  was  strange,  't  was  pass- 
ing strange  ; 

as  pitiful,  't  was  wondrous  pitiful : 
She  wished  she  had  not  heard  it,  yet  she  wished 
]  Heaven  had  made  her  such  a  man  :  glie 
thanked  me ; 
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POEMS  OF  LOVE. 


And  bade  me,  if  I  hod  a  Mend  that  lovad  her, 
1  should  teach  him  how  to  tell  my  story, 
And  that  would  woo  her.  Upon  this  hint,  1  spake : 
She  loved  me  for  the  dangers  I  had  passed  ; 
And  I  loved  her  that  she  did  pity  tiiem. 
This  only  is  tiie  witchcraft  1  have  used  : 
Hei'6  eomea  the  lady,  let  hei-  witness  it. 


t  SHADOW,  IT  STLLl  FLIES  YOTJ. 

Follow  a  shiidow,  it  stOl  flies  you  ; 

Seem  to  fly  it,  it  will  puisne  ; 
So  court  a  mistress,  she  denies  you  ; 

Let  lier  alone,  she  will  oouii  yon. 
Say,  are  not  women  truly,  then, 
Styled  but  the  shallows  of  us  men  ? 

At  mom  and  even,  shades  aie  longest ; 

At  noon  they  are  or  short  or  none  : 
So  men  at  weakest  thoy  are  strongest. 

But  grant  us  perfect,  they  're  not  known. 
Say,  are  not  woman  truly,  then, 
Styled  but  the  shadows  of  ns  men  ? 


THE  PTJEITAN  LOVERS. 

DRAW^  out,  like  lingering  bees,  to  share 
The  last,  sweet  summer  weather, 

Beneath  the  I'eddening  maples  walked 
Two  Puritans  together,  — 

A  youth  nnd  maiden,  heeding  not 
The  woods  which  wnnd  them  brightened. 

Just  conscious  of  each  other's  thoughts, 
HtJf  happy  aiid  half  frightened. 

Grave  ware  their  brows,  and  few  their  words, 
And  coarse  their  garb  and  simple  ; 

Tlie  maiden's  veiy  cheek  seemed  sliy 
To  own  ite  worldly  dimple. 

For  stern  the  time  ;  they  dwelt  with  Care, 

And  Fear  was  oft  a  comer  ; 
A  sober  April  ushered  in 

The  Pilgrim's  toilful  summer. 

And  stem  their  creed  ;  they  tarried  hero 

Mere  desert-land  aojoumers  : 
They  must  not  di'sam  of  mirth  or  rest, 

God's  humble  lesson-learners. 

The  temple's  mcred  perfume  round 
Their  week-day  robes  was  clinging  ; 

T}ioIr  mirth  was  but  the  golden  bells 
On  priestly  garments  ringing. 


But  as  to-day  they  softly  talked, 

That  serious  youth  and  maiden. 
Their  plainest  woids  strange  beauty  wore, 

Like  weeds  with  dewdrops  laden. 

The  saddest  thema  had  something  BWei;t, 

The  gravest,  something  tender. 
While  with  slow  steps  they  wandered  on, 

Mid  summei^'s  fading  splendor. 

Ho  said,  "  Next  week  the  church  will  hold 

A  day  of  prayer  and  fasting  "  ; 
And  then  he  stopped,  and  bent  to  pick 

A  white  life-everlastiog,  — 

A  silveiy  bloom,  with  fadeless  leaves  ; 

He  gave  it  to  lier,  sighing  ; 
A  mute  confession  was  his  glance. 

Her  blush,  a  mate  rajilying. 

"Mehetabel  l"(at  lost  he  spoke,) 

"My  fairest  one  and  drau'cst  ! 
One  thought  ia  ever  io  my  heart 

The  sweetest  and  the  nearest. 

"  You  read  my  soul ;  you  know  my  wish  ; 

0,  grant  me  its  fulfilling ! " 
She  answered  low,  ' '  If  Heaven  sm jlcs. 

And  if  my  fatter 's  willing  I " 

No  idle  paaston  swayed  her  heart. 
This  quaint  New  li^gland  beauty  ! 

Faitli  was  the  gualdian  of  her  life,  — 
Obedience  was  a  dnty. 

Too  truthful  for  reserve,  she  stood, 
Her  brown  eyes  earthward  casting, 

And  held  with  ti-embling  hand  the  while 
Her  white  life-everlasting. 

Her  sober  answer  pkaaed  the  youtli,  — 
Fi-ank,  clear,  and  gravely  cheerful ; 

He  left  her  at  her  father's  door. 
Too  happy  to  ba  fearful. 

She  looked  on  high,  with  earnest  plea. 
And  Heaven  seemed  blight  above  lior  ; 

And  when  she  shyly  spoke  his  name. 
Her  father  praised  her  lover. 

And  when,  that  night,  she  sought  her  couch. 
With  head-boaid  high  and  olden. 

Her  prayer  was  prMse,  her  pillow  down. 
And  all  her  dreams  were  golden. 

And  still  upon  her  throbbing  heart, 

In  hloom  and  breath  imdying, 
A  few  life.everlasting  flowers, 

Her  lover's  gift,  were  lying. 
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0  Venus'  mji'tles,  fresh  and  greeu  ! 

0  Cupid'a  flushing  rosea  ! 
Kot  on  your  elasMe  flowers  alone 

Tiie  sacred  liglit  reposes ; 

Though  gentler  eoi'e  may  shield  your  bud 
Fram  north-winds  rude  and  blasting, 

As  dear  to  Love,  those  few,  paJe  flowers 
Of  wliite  life-everlasting. 


WERE  I  AS  BASE  AS  IS  THE  LOWLY  PLAIN. 

WEiiE  I  aa  base  as  is  the  lowly  plain, 
And  you,  my  love,  aa  Iiigh  aa  heaven  alravo, 
Yet  should  the  thoughts  of  me  your  huniblu  swain 
Ascend  to  heaven,  in  honor  of  my  love. 

Were  I  as  high  ss  heaven  alwve  the  plain, 
And  you,  my  love,  aa  humble  and  as  low 
Aa  are  the  deepest  bottoms  of  the  rawn, 
Whei'eao'er  you  wei'e,  with  you  my  love  should 


Were  you  the  earth,  dear  love,  and  I  the  skies. 
My  love  slioidd  slline  on  you  like  to  the  sun, 
And  loot  upon  yoit  with  ten  thousand  eyes 
Till  heaven  waxed  blind,  and  till  the  world  wan 

"Whereso'er  I  ai 


AH,  HOW  SWEET  I 

Ah,  how  sweet  it  is  to  love  ! 

Ah,  how  gay  is  young  desire  ! 
And  wliat  pleasing  pains  we  prove 

When  we  first  approach  love's  fire  ! 
Pains  of  love  are  sweeter  far 
Than  all  other  pleasui'es  are. 

Sighs  which  are  from  lovers  hbwit 
Do  but  gently  heave  the  heai't ; 

E'en  the  tears  they  sbed  alone 
Cure,  like  trickling  balm,  their  sma 

Lovers,  when  they  lose  their  breath, 

Bleed  away  in  easy  death. 


Love  and  Time  with  rt 

Treat  them  like  a  parting  friend  ; 
Nor  tiie  golden  gifts  refuse 

Which  in  youth  sincere  they  send ; 
For  each  year  tlieir  price  is  more, 
And  they  less  simple  than  hafoi'e. 


Love,  like  spring-tides  full  and  hig 
Swells  in  evei-y  youthful  vein  ; 

But  each  tide  does  less  supply. 
Till  they  quite  shrink  in  again. 

If  a  flow  in  age  appear. 
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THE  FIRE  OF  LOVE. 

The  fire  of  love  in  youthful  blood, 
Like  what  is  kindled  in  brushwood, 

But  for  a  moment  bums  ; 
Yet  in  that  moment  makes  a  mighty  no 
It  craeklas,  and  to  vapor  turns, 

And  soon  itself  destroys. 

But  when  crept  info  aged  veins, 
It  slowly  burns,  then  long  remaius. 

And  with  a  silent  heat. 
Like  fire  in  logs,  it  glows  and  wanna  "em 
And  though  the  flame  be  not  so  gi'eat, 

Yet  is  the  heat  as  strong. 


CHILD  AMD 

Ah,  Chloiis  !  could  1  now  but  sit 

As  unconcerned  as  whea 
Your  infant  beauty  could  beget 

No  happiness  or  pain  ! 
When  I  the  dawn  used  to  admire, 

And  praised  the  coming  day, 
I  little  thouglit  the  rising  fire 

Would  take  my  rest  away. 

Your  charms  in  harmless  childhood  lay 

Like  metals  in  a  mine  ; 
Age  fiom  no  face  takes  more  away 

Than  youth  concealed  in  thine. 
But  as  your  charms  insensibly 

To  their  perfection  prest. 
So  love  aa  unpereaived  did  fly. 

And  centered  in  my  breast. 

My  passion  with  your  beauty  grew. 

While  Cupid  at  my  heart 
Still,  as  his  mother  favored  you. 

Threw  a  new  flaming  dart. 
Each  gloried  in  their  wanton  part  : 

To  make  a  lover,  he 
Employed  the  utmost  of  his  art ; 

To  make  a  beauty,  she. 
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ON  A  GIRDLE. 

That  which  her  slender  waist  confined 
Shall  now  my  joyM  temples  bind ; 
No  monarch  but  would  give  his  erown, 
Hia  ai'ms  might  do  wliat  this  hath  dona. 


It  was  my  heaven's 
The  pale  which  held  that  lovely  deer  ; 
My  joy,  my  grief,  my  hope,  my  love, 
Did  all  witiiin  this  circle  move. 

A  narrow  compass  I  and  yet  there 
Dwelt  all  that  'a  good,  and  iill  that 's  fail'. 
Give  me  but  what  this  ribbon  bound, 
Take  all  the  rest  tlie  sun  goes  raund  ! 


WHY,   LOVELY  CHARMER  ? 

Why,  lovely  charmer,  tell  me  why 
So  veiy  kind,  and  yet  so  shy  ? 
Why  does  that  cold,  forbidding  air 
Give  damps  of  sorrow  and  despair  1 
Or  why  that  smile  my  soul  subdue, 
And  kindle  up  my  flames  anew  ? 

In  vain  you  strive  with  all  yonr  art, 
By  turns  to  fire  and  freeze  my  heart  ; 
When  I  behold  a  face  so  fair, 
Sn  sweet  a,  look,  so  soft  an  air. 
My  mvishod  soul  is  ehaimed  all  o'er, 
I  cannot  love  thee  less  oi'  more. 


I  PRITHEE  SEND  ME  BACK  MY  HEAKT. 

I  PRTTiiEr,  send  me  back  my  heart, 

Since  I  cannot  have  thine  ; 
For  if  imra  yours  you  will  not  pai't, 

Why  then  shouldst  thon  have  mine  ? 

Yet,  now  I  think  on  't,  let  it  He  ; 

For  thou  'st  a  thief  in  either  eye 
Would  steal  it  back  again. 

Why  should  two  hearts  in  one  breast  lie, 
And  yet  not  lodge  together  ? 

0  l^ve  !  where  is  thy  sympatliy 
If  thus  our  breasts  thou  sever ! 


But  love  is  such  a  mystery, 


Then  fai'ewcll  care,  and  farewell  wc 

I  will  no  longer  pine  ; 
For  1  '0  believe  I  have  her  heart 

As  much  as  she  has  mine. 


IF  DOUGHTY  DEEDS  MY  LADY  PLEASE. 

If  doughty  deeds  my  lady  please. 
Eight  soon  I  '11  mount  my  steed. 

And  strong  his  arm  and  fast  his  seat 
That  bears  frae  me  the  meed. 

I  'II  wear  thy  colors  in  my  cap. 
Thy  picture  at  my  heart. 

And  he  that  bends  not  to  thine  eye 


Shall  n 
Then  teU  n 

0,  tell  m 
For  thy  des 

Though  1 


:  how  to  woo  thee.  Love  ; 
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If  gay  attim  delight  thine  eye, 

I  '11  dight  me  in  array  ; 
I  '11  tend  thy  chamber  door  all  night, 

And  squire  thee  all  the  day. 
If  sweetest  sounds  can  win  thine  ear. 

These  sounds  I  '11  strive  to  catcli ; 
Thy  voice  I  '11  steal  to  woo  thyaell. 

That  voice  that  nane  can  match. 

But  if  fond  love  thy  heart  can  gain, 

I  never  broke  a  vow  ; 
Nae  maiden  lays  her  skwth  t«  me  ; 

I  never  loved  but  you. 
For  you  alone  I  ride  the  ring. 

For  you  I  wear  the  blue  ; 

For  you  alone  I  strive  to  sing, 

0,  tell  me  how  to  woo  1 

Then  tell  me  how  to  woo  thee,  Lovo  ; 

O,  tell  me  how  to  woo  thee ! 
For  thy  dear  sake  uae  care  I  'U  talte, 
TliQOgh  ne'er  another  trow  me. 


TO  ALTHEA  FROM  PRISON. 

When  Love  with  unconfinM  wings 

Hovers  within  my  gates, 
And  my  divine  Althea  brings 

To  whisper  at  the  grates  ; 
Whan  I  lie  tangled  in  her  hiur 

And  fettered  to  her  eye, 
The  birds  that  wanton  in  the  air 

Know  no  such  liberty. 

When  flowing  eups  nm  swiftly  rannd 
With  no  allaying  Thames, 
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■s  heads  with  rosea  erowned, 
Our  liearts  with  loyal  flamea  ; 

When  thii-stj  grief  in  wine  we  steep, 
When  healths  and  draughts  go  Ctee, 

Fishea  that  tipple  in  the  deep 
Know  no  auch  liberty. 

When,  linnet-like  confin6d,  I 

With  shriller  throat  shall  sing 
The  sweetness,  mercy,  nm'esty 

And  gloiles  of  ray  King  ; 
When  I  shall  voice  aloud  how  good 

He  is,  how  great  should  be. 
Enlarged  winds,  that  owl  the  flood. 

Know  no  such  liberty. 

Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make, 

Nor  iron  bars  a  cage  ; 
Minds  innoeent  and  qulGt  take 

That  for  an  hermitage  : 
If  I  liave  freedom  in  ray  loye, 

And  in  my  soul  am  free. 
Angels  alone,  that  soar  above. 

Enjoy  such  liljerly. 


Welcome,  -melaime,  do  I  sing, 
Far  more  welcome  than  the  apHii^; 
Be  that  partetk  from  you  never 
Shall  etijoy  a  spring  foremr. 

Love,  that  to  the  voice  is  near. 
Breaking  Ivata  your  ivory  pale, 

Need  not  walk  abroad  to  hear 
The  delightful  nightingale. 

Welcome,  welcome,  thai  I  Hug,  etc. 

Love,  that  still  looks  on  your  eyes. 
Though  the  winter  have  begun 

To  benurab  our  arteries. 
Shall  not  want  the  summer's  sun. 
IVelcome,  welcome,  ih&a  I  sing,  etc. 

Love,  that  still  may  see  yonr  cheeks. 
Where  all  rareness  still  reposes. 

Is  a  fool  if  e'er  he  seeks 
Other  lUies,  other  roses. 

Welcome,  -welcome,  then  THng,  etc. 

Love,  to  whom  your  soft  lip  yields. 
And  perceives  your  breath  in  kissing. 

All  the  odors  of  the  fields 

Never,  never  shall  be  missing. 


EIVAIl 

RY  IN  LOVK 

Of  all  the  tor 

nants,  all  the  cares. 

With  which 

Of  aU  the  plagues  a  lover  bears. 

Sure  rivals 

ire  the  worst ! 

By  partners  in 

each  other  kind, 

Afflictions  e. 

laier  grew ; 

In  love  alone 

ve  hate  to  find 

Companions 

of  our  woe. 

Sylvia,  for  all  the  pangs  yon  see 
Are  lab'ring  in  my  bi'cast, 

I  beg  not  you  would  favor  me. 
Would  you  but  slight  the  wst  I 


With  them  alone  I  '11  cojie  ; 
can  endure  my  own  despair, 
But  not  another's  hope. 


VERSES  WRITTEN  IN  AN  ALBIJM. 

Here  is  one  leaf  reserved  foe  me. 
From  all  thy  sweet  memorials  free  ; 
And  hem  my  simple  song  might  tell 
The  feelings  thou  must  guess  so  well. 
But  could  1  thus,  within  thy  mind. 
One  little  vacant  corner  find. 
Where  no  impression  yet  is  seen. 
Where  no  memorial  yet  has  been, 
0,  it  should  be  my  sweetest  care 
To  write  my  name  foi'eTer  there  ! 


HER  LIKENESS. 

KL  who  has  so  maiiy  willful  ways 
a  would  have  caused  Job's  patience  to  f< 
sake  him, 
.  .s  so  rich  in  all  that 's  girlhood's  praise. 
Did  Job  himself  ujKin  her  goodness  gaze, 
A  little  better  she  would  surely  make  him. 


Yet  is  this  girl  I  sing  in  naught  u 
And  very  far  fram  angel  yet,  1  trow. 

Her  faults,  her  sweetnesses,  are  purely  human. ; 

Yet  she  'a  more  lovable  as  simple  woman 
Than  any  one  diviner  that  I  Jinow. 

Therefore  I  wish  that  she  may  safely  keep 

This  womaahede,  and  change  not,  only  grow  ; 
From  maid  to  matron,  youth  to  age,  may  creep. 
And  in  perennial  blessedness  still  reap, 

On  every  hand,  of  that  which  she  doth  sow. 
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A  SLEEPING  BEAUTV. 

Sleep  on  !  and  dream  of  Heaven  awhile  I 
Though  shut  80  close  thy  laughing  ey^, 

Thy  I'osy  lips  still  wear  a  smile, 

And  move,  and  breathe  delicious  sighs. 

Ah! 


Whatu 


1 1  wish,  and  feai',  to  know. 


She  atai'ts,  she  trembles,  and  she  weeps  ! 

Her  fair  hands  folded  on  her  hreast;  — 
And  now,  how  like  a  saint  shs  sleeps  ! 

A  seraph  iu  the  realms  of  I'est  J 

Sleep  on  secure  !    Above  eontiMl, 

Thy  thoughts  belong  to  Heaven  and  thee  ; 
And  may  the  secret  of  thy  soul 

Efimain  within  its  sanctuary  ! 


;e  is  not  faik  to  outward  view. 

Shk  is  not  fair  to  outward  view. 

As  many  maidens  be; 
Her  loveliness  I  never  knew 

Until  she  smiled  on  ma  ; 
0,  tben  I  saw  her  eye  was  blight,  — 
A  well  of  love,  a  spring  of  light. 

But  now  her  looks  are  coy  and  cold  ; 

To  mine  they  ne'er  reply  ; 
And  yet  I  eease  not  to  behold 

The  love-light  in  her  eye  : 
Her  veiy  frowns  are  better  far 
Than  smiles  of  other  maidens  are  ! 


This  flower  she  stopped  at,  finger  on  lip,  — 

ooped  over,  in  doubt,  as  settling  its  claim  ; 
Till  she  gave  mo,  with  pride  to  make  no  slip. 

Its  soft  meaadeiing  SpanLsh  name. 
What  a  name  !  was  it  love  or  praise  ? 

Speech  half  asleep,  or  song  half  awake  ? 
I  must  learn  Spanish  one  of  these  days. 

Only  for  tliat  slow  sweet  name's  sake. 

Eoses,  if  I  live  and  do  well, 

1  may  bring  her  one  of  these  days. 
To  fix  yon  fast  with  as  fine  a  spell,  — ■ 

Fit  you  each  with  his  Spanish  pluase. 
But  do  not  detain  me  now,  for  she  lingers 

There,  like  sunshine  over  the  ground ; 
4nd  ever  I  see  her  soft  white  lingers 

Searching  after  the  biid  she  found. 

Flower,  you  Spaniard !  look  that  you  grow  net,  — 

Stay  as  yon  are,  and  be  loved  forever  i 

Bud,  if  I  kiss  yon,  't  is  that  you  blow  not,  — 

ind  !  the  shut  pink  mouth  opens  never  ! 

For  while  thus  it  pouta,  her  fingers  wi'estle. 

Twinkling  the  audacious  leaves  between, 

Tin  round  they  turn,  and  down  they  nestle  ; 

not  the  dear  mai'k  still  to  be  seen  ? 

Where  I  find  her  not,  beauties  vanish  ] 

Whither  I  follow  her,  beauties  flee. 
Is  thei'e  no  method  to  tell  her  in  Siiaiiish 

Jnne'stwiceJunesinceshebreatheditwithmei 
Come,  bud  !  show  me  the  least  of  her  traces. 

Treasure  ray  lady's  lightest  footfall ; 
Ah  !  you  may  flout  and  turn  up  your  faces,  — 

"  )ses,  you  are  not  so  fail-  after  oil ! 


THE  FLOWER'S  NAME. 

HB]tF,  's  the  garden  she  walked  across, 

Aim  in  my  arm,  such  a  sliort  while  since  ; 
Hark  !  now  1  push  its  wieket,  tlie  moss 

Hinders  the  hinges,  and  makes  them  wince. 
She  must  have  reached  this  shnib  ere  she  tui-ned, 

As  back  with  that  murmur  the  wicket  swung  ; 
For  she  Idd  the  poor  snailmychancefootspumed. 

To  feed  and  forget  it  the  leaves  among. 

Down  this  side  of  the  gravel-walk 

She  went  while  her  robe's  edge  brushed  the  box ; 
And  here  she  paused  in  her  gracious  tall: 

To  point  me  a  moth  on  the  milk-white  phlox. 
Rosea,  ranged  in  valiant  row, 

I  will  never  think  that  she  passed  yon  by  ! 


Why  came  the  rose?    Because  the  sun  in  shining, 
Found  ui  the  mould  some  atoms  rare  and  fine  : 

And  stooping,  drew  and  warmed  them  into  gruw- 
iiig.— 
Dust,  with  the  spirit's  mystic  countemgn. 

What  made  the  perfume  ?  All  hiswondreus  kisses 
"  ill  on  the  sweet  red  moutli,  till,  lost  to  sight. 

The  love  became  too  exquisite,  and  vanished 
Into  a  viewless  rapture  of  the  night. 

Why  did  the  rose  die  ?  Ah,  why  ask  the  question  ? 

TTiere  is  a  time  to  love,  —  a  time  to  give ; 
She  perished  gladly,  folding  close  the  secret 

Wherein  is  garnered  what  it  is  to  live. 
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CORINNA'S  GOING  A-MAYIKG. 

Get  up,  get  up  !  for  shame  1  the  blooming  morn 
Upon  her  wings  presents  the  god  unshorn. 
See  how  AuixHa  throws  her  fair 
Frash-quilted  colors  thl-ough  the  air  ; 
Get  up,  sweet  slogabed,  and  see 
The  dew  bespangling  herb  and  tree. 
Each  flower  has  wept,  and  bowed  toward  the  oast, 
Above  an  hour  since,  yet  jou  are  not  drest,  — 
Nay,  not  so  much  as  out  of  bed, 
When  all  the  birds  have  matins  said. 
And  sung  their  thankful  hymns  ;  't  is  sin, 
Nay,  profanation,  to  keep  in, 
Whenas  a  thousand  virgins  on  this  day 
Spring,  sooner  than  the  lark,  to  fetch  in  May. 


To  o 


id  put  on  your  foliage,  and  be  seen 
e  forth,  like  the  spring-time,  fresh  a 


And  sweet  as  Flora.     Take  uo  cam 
For  jewels  for  your  gown  or  hair  ; 
Fear  not,  the  leaves  will  strew 
Gems  in  abundance  upon  yon  ; 

Besides,  the  i:hildhood  of  the  day  has  kept. 

Against  you  come,  aomeOrient  peails  unwept. 
Come,  and  receive  them  while  the  light 
Hangs  on  the  dew-locks  of  the  night ; 
And  Titan  on  the  caatem  hill 
Setirea  himself,  or  else  stands  still 

Till  you  come  forth.     Wash,  di'ess,  be  brief  in 
praying  : 

Few  beads  are  best,  when  once  we  go  a-Maying. 

Come,  iny  Corinna,  come !  and,  coming,  mark 
How  each  field  turns  a  sti'eet,  each  street  a  itai'k. 
Made  giten  and  trimmed  with  trees ;  see  Iiow 
Devotion  gives  each  house  a  bough 
Or  branch ;  each  porch,  each  door,  ere  this 
An  ark,  a  tabernacle  is. 
Made  up  of  white  tiorn  neatly  interwove. 
As  if  here  were  those  cooler  shades  of  love. 
Can  such  delights  be  in  the  sti'eet 
And  open  fields,  and  we  not  see  't  ? 
Come,  we  'i!  abroad,  and  let 's  obey 
Tlie  proclamation  made  for  May, 
And  sin  no  moi'e,  as  we  have  done,  by  staying ; 
But,  my  Corinna,  come,  let 's  go  a-Maying. 

There 's  not  a  budding  boy  or  girl  this  day 
But  is  got  up  and  gone  to  bring  in  May. 
A  deal  of  youth,  ere  this,  is  come 
Back,  and  with  white  thorn  laden,  home  ; 
Some  have  dispatched  their  cakes  and  cream 
Before  that  we  have  left  to  dream ; 

e  have  wept,  and  wooed,  and  plighted 


troth. 
And  chose  their  priest,  e 


^t  off  sloth ; 


Many  a  green  gown  has  been  given  ; 

Many  a  kiss,  both  odd  and  even  ; 

Many  a  glance,  too,  has  been  sent 

From  out  the  eye,  love's  fhinameut ; 
Many  a  jest  told  of  the  keys'  betraying 
This  night,   and  locks  picked,  yet  we're  not 
a-Maying. 

Come,  }et  us  go,  while  we  ai'e  in  our  prime. 
And  fake  the  harmless  folly  of  the  time. 

We  shall  grow  old  apace,  and  die, 

Before  we  know  our  liberty. 

Our  life  is  shoi't,  and  our  days  run 

As  fast  away  as  does  the  sun  ; 
And  as  a  vapor,  or  a  drop  of  rain. 
Once  lost,  can  ne'er  be  found  again. 

So  when  or  you  or  I  are  made 

A  fable,  song,  or  fleeting  shade. 

All  love,  all  liking,  all  delight. 

Lies  drowned  with  us  in  endless  lught. 
Then,  while  time  serves,  and  we  are  but  decaying. 
Come,  my  Coiiuna,  eome,  let 's  go  a-Mayuig. 


if  love  were  what  the  rose  is, 

And  I  were  like  the  leaf. 
Our  lives  would  gi'ow  together 
In  sad  or  singing  weather, 
Blown  fields  or  flowerful  closes. 
Green  pleasure  or  gray  grief ; 
If  love  were  what  the  rose  ia. 
And  1  were  like  the  leaf. 

If  I  were  what  the  words  are. 

And  love  wow  like  the  tune. 
With  double  sound  and  single 
Delight  our  lips  would  mingle, 
With  kisses  glad  as  birds  are 

That  got  sweet  rain  at  noon  ; 
If  I  were  what  the  words  are. 
And  love  were  like  the  tune. 

If  you  were  life,  my  darling, 

And  I,  your  love,  were  death. 
We  'd  shine  and  snow  together 
Ere  Mai'ch  made  sweet  the  weather 
With  dafl'odil  and  stai'ling 

JOid  hours  of  fruitful  bi'eath  ; 
If  yoii  weiB  life,  my  darling, 
And  I,  your  love,  were  death. 

If  you  were  thrall  to  sorrow. 

And  I  were  page  to  joy, 
We  'd  play  for  lives  and  seasons. 
With  loving  looks  and  treasons. 
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POEMS  OF  LOVE. 


And  laughs  of  mflid  and  boy  ; 
If  you  were  thrall  to  soitow, 
And  I  were  page  to  Joy. 

If  yon  werB  April's  lady. 

And  I  wei*  loivi  in  May, 
We  'd  throw  with  leavea  for  hours, 
And  draw  for  days  with  Honets, 
Till  day  like  night  were  shady, 

And  night  were  bright  lilie  day  ; 
If  you  were  April's  lady. 
And  I  were  lord  in  May. 

If  you  were  queen  of  pleasure 

And  I  were  king  of  piin 
We  'd  hunt  down  love  together 
Pluck  out  hifl  fiyii  g  leather 
And  teach  his  feet  a  measuie 
And  find  his  mouth  a  rein 
If  you  weie  queen  ot  plaasuie, 
And  1  were  king  of  pain. 


THE  FLOWEB  O'  DTJMBLANE. 

THE.sunhaggane  down  o'er  the  lofty  Ben  Lomond, 
And  left  the  red  clouds  to  presideo'er  thescene, 

While  laneiy  I  strayin  the  calm  sunmiergloamiii', 
To  muse  on  sweet  Jessie,  the  Flower  o'  Dum- 

Howsweetis  the  liier,  wi'  its  saftfeilldin' blossom. 
And  sweet  is  the  birk,  wi'  its  mantle  o'  gi-een  ; 

Yet  sweeter  and  fairer,  and  dear  to  this  bosom, 
la  lovely  young  Jessie,  the  Flowero'  Dumblane. 

She's  modest  as  ony,  and  blithe  be  ahe's  honnie, — 
For  guileless  simplicity  marks  her  its  ain  ; 

And  fai'  be  the  villain,  divested  of  feeling, 
Whi  'd  blight  in  its  bloom  the  sweet  Flower  o' 
Dumblane. 

Sing  on,  thon  sweet  mavis,  thy  hymn  to  the 

Thou  'rt  dear  to  the  echoes  of  Calderwoofl  glen: 
Sao  dear  to  this  bosom,  aae  artless  and  winning. 
Is  charming  yonng  Jessie,  the  Flower  o'  Dum- 
blane. 

H  ow  lost  were  my  days  till  I  met  wi'  my  Jessie ! 

The  sports  o'  the  city  seemed  foolish  and  vain; 
1  ne'er  saw  a  nymph  I  would  ca'  my  dear  lassie 

TOl  charmed  wi'  sweet  Jessie,  the  Flowei'  o' 
Dumblane. 


Though  mine  were  the  station  o'  loftiest  gi  indeur 
Amidst  its  profusion  I  'd  languish  m  pam. 

And  reckon  as  naething  the  height  o'  its  splendu: 
If  wanting  sweet  Jessie,  the  Flower  o   Dim 


THE  LASS  OF  RICHMOND  HILL. 

On  Eichmond  HOI  tlieit  lives  a  lass 
More  bright  than  May-day  mom. 

Whose  charms  all  other  maids  surjia'^s,  — 
A  rose  without  a  thorn. 

This  lass  so  neat,  with  smiles  so  sweet. 
Has  won  my  light  good-will ; 

I  'd  crowns  resign  to  call  her  mine, 
Sweot  lass  of  Richmond  Hill. 

Ye  zephyrs  gay  that  fan  the  air. 
And  wanton  through  the  grove, 

0,  whisper  to  my  ohaiining  fail', 
I  die  for  her  1  love. 

How  happy  will  the  shepherd  be 
Who  calls  this  nymph  his  own  ! 

0,  may  her  choice  bo  fiKad  on  me  ! 
Mine 's  fixed  on  her  alone. 


MARY  MOEISON. 

0  Maky,  at  thy  window  be  1 

It  is  the  wished,  the  tiysted  hour  I 
Those  smiles  and  glances  let  me  see 

That  make  the  miser's  treasure  poor ; 
How  blithely  wad  I  bide  the  stoure, 

A  weary  slave  frae  sun  to  sun, 
Could  I  the  rich  reward  secure. 

The  lovely  Mary  Morison. 

Yestreen,  when  to  the  trembling  string 
The  dance  gaed  through  the  lighted  ha", 

To  thee  my  fancy  took  its  wing,  — 
I  sat,  but  neither  heard  nor  saw  ; 

Though  this  was  fair,  and  that  was  braw, 
And  yon  the  toast  of  a'  the  \avm, 

1  sighed,  and  said  amang  them  a', 

"  Ye  are  na  Mary  Moriaon." 

0  Mary,  canst  thou  wreck  his  peace 

Wha  for  thy  sake  wad  gladly  dee  ? 
Or  canst  thou  break  that  heai-t  of  his, 

Whasa  only  feut  is  loving  thee  ? 
If  love  for  love  thou  wilt  na  gie, 

At  least  be  pity  to  me  shown  ; 
A  thought  ungentle  canna  be 

The  thought  o'  Mary  Moiisnn. 
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THE  POSIE, 
iiture  in  whtre  it 


O.Iuve  will  venture  in  where  wisdom  uncB  has  been 
But  I  will  down  yon  river  rove  amang  tlie  woods 


And  a,'  to  pa'  a 


,0  my  ain  dear  May. 


The  priraroso  I  will  pa',  the  ftratlmg  o'  the  year, 

And  I  wOl  pu'  the  pink,  the  emblem  o'  my  dear, 

For  ahe  's  the  pink  o'  womankinri,  and  blooms 

without  a  peer  : 

And  a'  to  ho  a  posie  to  my  aiu  dual  May. 

I  '11  pu'  the  budding  rose,  when  Phcebna  peeps 

Forit'slifce  a  balmy  kiss  o'  her  sweet  bonnie  moii' ; 
The  hyacinth  'a  for  constancy,  wi'  its  unchanging 


And  a' 


a  posie  to  my  oj 


r  May. 


The  lily  it  is  pure,  and  the  lily  it  is  fair. 
And  in  her  lovely  bosom  I  '11  place  the  lily  there  : 
The  daisy  's  for  simplicity  and  unaffected  air  : 
And  a'  to  ha  a  posie  to  my  ain  dear  May. 

The  hawthorn  I  will  pu',  wi'  its  loekso'  silier  gray, 

Where,  like  an  aged  man,  it  stands  at  break  o'  day; 

Bat  the  songster's  nest  within  the  bush  I  winna 

take  away  : 

And  a'  to  be  a  posie  U)  my  ain  dear  May. 


The 

And  the  diamond  dmps  o'  dew  shall  be  her  e 

The  violet 's  for  modesty,  which  weel  she  fa's 


I  will  pu',  when  the  e'ening  st 


And  a' 


0  be  a  posie  to  my  ain  dear  May. 


I  '11  tie  the  posie  round  wi'  the  silken  hand  o'  luve, 
And  I  '11  place  it  in  her  breast,  and  I  '11  swear  by 

a'  above 
That  to  my  latest  draught  o'  life  the  band  shall 


And  this  will  bi 


e  to  my  ain  dear  May, 


MAKT  LEE. 

I  HAVE  traced  the  valleys  fair 
In  May  morning's  dewy  air, 

My  bonny  Mary  Lee  ! 
Wilt  thou  deign  the  wreath  to  w 

Gathered  all  for  thee  f 


They  are  not  flowers  of  Pride, 
For  thay  graced  the  dingle-side ; 
Yet  they  grew  in  Heaven's  smile. 

My  gentle  Mary  Lee  ! 
Can  they  fear  thy  frowns  the  while 

Though  offered  by  me  1 

Here  's  the  lily  of  the  vale. 
That  perfumed  the  morning  gale. 

My  fairy  Mary  Lee ! 
All  so  spotless  and  so  pale. 

Like  thine  own  purity. 
And  might  I  make  it  known, 
'T  is  an  emblem  of  my  own 
Loiffl,  —  if  1  dare  so  name 

My  esteem  for  thee. 
Surely  flowei-s  cau  bear  no  blame. 

My  bonny  Mary  Lee. 

Here 's  the  violet's  modest  bine. 
That  'neath  hawthorns  hides  from  vie 

My  gentle  Mary  I.ee, 
Would  show  whose  heart  is  tme. 

While  it  thinks  of  thee. 
While  they  choose  each  lowly  spot, 
The  sun  disdains  them  not ; 
I  'm  as  lowly  too,  indeed. 

My  charming  Mary  Lee ; 
So  I  've  brought  the  flowers  to  plead, 

And  win  a  smile  from  thee. 

Here  's  a  wild  rose  just  in  bud  ; 
Spring's  beauty  in  its  hood. 

My  bonny  Mary  Lee  ! 
'T  is  the  first  in  all  the  wood 

I  could  find  for  thee. 
Though  a  blush  is  scarcely  seen. 
Yet  it  hides  its  worth  within, 
Like  my  love  ;  for  I  've  no  power, 

My  angel  Mary  hue, 
■  To  apeak  unless  the  flower 

Can  make  excuse  for  me. 

Though  they  deck  no  princely  halls. 
In  bouquets  for  glittering  baUs, 

My  gentle  Mary  Lee, 
Eicher  hues  than  painted  walls 

Will  make  them  dear  to  thee  ; 
For  the  blue  and  laughing  sky 
Spreads  a  grander  canopy 
Than  all  wealth's  goiden  skOl, 

My  charming  Mary  Lee  1 
Love  would  make  them  dearer  still. 

That  offers  them  to  thee. 

My  wreathM  flowers  are  few. 

Yet  no  fairer  drink  the  dew. 

My  bonny  Mary  Lee  I 
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They  may  seem  as  trifles  too, 

Not,  I  hope,  to  thee  ; 
Some  may  boast  u  richer  prizi 
Under  piide  and  wealth's  ilisg 
None  ft  fonder  offering  boio 

Tlutn  this  of  mine  to  the< 
And  can  trae  love  wish  for  mi 
Surely  not,  Mai-y  Lee  ! 


THE  BltOOKSIDE. 

D  by  the  brookside, 
I  wandered  by  the  mill ; 
1  could  not  hear  the  brook  flow,  — 
The  noisy  wheel  was  still ; 
There  was  no  bnlT  of  giusaliopper, 
Ho  chirp  of  any  bird, 
Bnt  the  beating  of  my  own  heajt 
Was  all  the  sound  I  heai'd. 

I  sat  beneath  the  elm-tree  ; 

I  watched  the  long,  long  shade, 

And,  OS  it  grew  still  longer, 

I  did  not  feel  afraid  ; 

For  I  listened  for  a  footfall, 

I  listened  for  a  word,  — 

Bnt  the  beating  of  my  own  heart 

Was  all  the  sound  1  heard. 

The  night  came  on  alone,  — 

The  little  stars  aat  one  by  one. 

Each  on  his  golden  throne  ; 

The  evening  wind  passed  by  my  elveelt, 

The  leaves  above  were  stirred,  — 

But  the  beating  of  my  own  heart 

Was  all  the  sound  1  heard. 

Fast  silent  tears  were  flowing. 
When  something  stood  behind  ; 
A  hand  was  on  my  shoulder,  -^ 
I  knew  its  touch  was  kind  : 

We  did  not  speak  one  word. 
For  the  beating  of  our  own  hearts 
Was  all  the  sound  we  heard. 

(LOHO  HOUGHTOl 


ECHOES. 

How  sweet  the  answer  Echo  makes 

To  Music  at  night 
When,  rausad  by  lute  or  horu.  she  wakes. 
And  far  away  o'er  lawns  and  lakes 

Goes  answering  light  \ 


Yet  Love  hath  echoes  truer  fai' 

And  far  more  sweet 
Than  e'er,  beneath  the  moonlight's 
Of  horn  or  lute  or  soft  guitar 

The  songs  repeat. 

'T  is  wlien  the  sigh — in  yoiith  sine 

And  only  then. 
The  sigh  that 's  breathed  for  one  to 
Is  by  that  one,  that  only  Dear 

Breathed  back  again. 


t  AND  ONLY  LOVE. 


THE  FIRST  PABT. 
My  dear  and  only  love,  I  pray. 

That  little  world,  —  of  thbb,  — 
Be  governed  by  no  other  sway 

Than  purest  Monarchic. 
For  if  confusion  have  a  part. 

Which  virtuous  souls  abhore. 
And  have  a  Synod  in  tliine  heart, 

I  'II  never  love  thee  more. 

As  Alexander  1  will  reign. 

And  I  will  reign  alone  ; 
My  thoughts  shall  evermore  disdain 

A  rival  on  my  throne  : 
He  either  fears  his  fate  too  mnch. 

Or  his  deserts  are  small 
That  puts  it  not  unto  the  touch. 


Tow 


it  all. 


But  I  will  reign,  and  govern  still. 

And  always  give  the  law. 
And  have  each  sxiljecl  at  my  will. 

And  all  to  stand  in  awe  ; 
But  'gainst  my  batteries  if  I  find 

Thou  kick  or  vex  me  soi*. 
As  that  thou  set  me  up  a  blind, 

I  '11  never  love  thee  more. 

And  in  the  Empire  of  tliinc  heart. 

Where  1  should  solely  he, 
If  otliers  do  pretend  a  part. 

Or  dare  t«  vie  with  me. 
Or  if  Committees  thou  erect. 

And  go  on  such  a  score, 
I  '11  laugh  Bi 

And  nevei 

But  if  thou  wilt  prove  faithful  then, 
And  constant  of  thy  word, 

I  "11  make  thee  glorious  by  my  pen 
And  famous  by  my  swoiii  | 
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I  '11  eerve  thee  in  such,  noble  ways 

Wiis  never  heard  before, 
[  '11  cromn  and  deck  tliee  all  with  bays, 

And  love  thee  more  and  more. 


THE  SECOND  PAIIT. 

My  dear  and  only  love,  take  heed 
How  thou  thyself  dis])ose ; 

Let  not  all  longing  level's  feed 
Upon  saeh  looks  as  those  ; 

I  'U  marble  wall  thee  round  about, 
Myself  shall  be  the  door, 

And  if  tJlj  heart  ehaniw  to  slide  out. 


nu 


Let  not  their  oaths,  like  volleys  sUol 

Make  any  breach  at  all, 
NoJ'  smoothness  of  their  language  pli 

Which  way  to  scale  the  wall  ; 
Nor  balls  of  wildfire  love  consume 

The  shrine  which  I  adore, 
For  if  such  smoke  about  theo  I'Liine, 


I'll 


«■  love  thee 


fl  long. 


1  know  thy  virtues  bo  too  stror 

To  suffer  by  surprise  ; 
If  that  thou  slight  their  love  t( 

Tlieir  siege  at  last  will  lise, 
And  lefiTe  thee  conqueror,  in  that  healtli 

Ami  state  thou  wast  before  ; 
But  if  thou  turn  a  Commonwealth, 

1 11  never  love  thee  more. 

And  if  by  fraud,  or  by  consent, 

Thy  heart  to  ruin  come, 
I  'U  sound  no  trumpet  os  I  wont, 

Nor  march  by  tuck  of  drum, 
But  hold  my  anna,  like  Achaiis,  up, 

Thy  falsehood  to  deploi'e. 
And  bitterly  will  sigh  and  weep. 


Andn 


I  '11  do  with  thee  as  Nero  did 

When  he  sat  Kome  on  lire ; 
Not  only  all  relief  forbid. 

But  to  a  liill  I'etii'e, 
And  scorn  to  shed  a  tear  to  save 

Thy  spirit  grown  so  poor, 
But  laugh  and  smile  thee  to  thy  gra 

And  never  love  thee  moi'e. 


But  looked  like  Janus'  face  : 


For  as  the  waves  with  every  wind. 

So  sails  thou  every  shore 
And  leaves  my  constant  heart  behind,  — 

How  can  1  love  thee  more  ? 

My  heart  shall  with  the  sun  be  fix'd, 

For  constancy  most  stinnga  ; 
And  there  shall  with  tlio  moon  be  mis'd, 

Delighting  aye  in  change  ; 
Thy  beauty  shined  at  first  so  bright ! 

And  woe  is  me  therefore. 
That  ever  I  found  tliy  love  so  light 

That  I  could  love  no  more. 

Yet  for  the  love  I  bare  thee  once, 

Lest  that  thy  name  should  die, 
A  monument  of  marble  stone 

The  truth  shall  testify  ; 
That  every  pilgrim,  passing  by. 

May  pity  and  deplore. 
And,  sighing,  read  the  reason  why 

1  cannot  love  thee  mote. 

TliB  golden  laws  of  love  shall  be 

Upon  these  pillars  hung ; 
A  single  heart ;  a  simple  eye  ; 

A  true  and  constant  tongue  ; 
l^et  no  mau  for  more  love  pretend 

Thau  he  has  hearts  in  store ; 
Tme  love  begun  will  never  end  ; 

Love  one  and  love  no  more. 

And  when  all  gallants  ride  about 

These  monuments  to  view, 
Whereon  is  written,  in  and  out, 

Thou  tr^torous  and  untrue  ; 
Then,  in  a  passion,  they  shall  pause. 

And  thus  say,  sighing  sore, 
Alas  I  he  had  too  just  a  cause 

Never  to  love  thee  more. 

And  when  that  tracing  goddess  Fame 

From  east  to  west  shall  flee, 
She  shall  reoorf  it  to  thy  shame 

Htnn  thou  hast  lovfed  me  ; 
And  how  in  odds  our  love  was  such 

As  few  have  been  hefore  ; 
Thou  lovcdst  too  many,  and  I  too  much ; 


The  misty  mount,  the  smoking  lake. 

The  rock's  resounding  echo. 
The  whistling  winds,  the  woods  that  slmke. 

Shall  all,  with  me,  sing  hay  ho  ! 
The  tossing  seas,  the  tumbling  boats. 

Tears  dropping  from  each  oar, 
Shall  innc  with  me  their  tti/rlle  notes,  — 


1  '11  ni 
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As  doth  the  tuille,  chaate  oiwl  trus, 

Her  fellow's  death  regret, 
And  diuly  moums  for  her  adieu. 

And  ne'er  renowB  her  mate  ; 
So,  though  my  faith  was  ever  fast, 

Wliich  grieYes  ms  wondioua  aoie. 
Yet  I  shall  live  in  love  so  chaste 

That  I  shall  love  no  moie. 

JanES  GEAHAH,  Makquis  of  mop 


Like  to  the  elenr  in  highest  spliere, 
Where  all  impeiial  glojy  shines, 
Of  selfsanie  color  is  her  hah'. 
Whether  unfolded,  ov  iu  twines  ; 

Heigh-ho,  fair  Eoaaline ! 
Her  eyes  are  sapphires  set  in  snow, 
Kesemhliiig  heaven  by  every  wink  ; 
'The  gods  do  feai'  s'henas  they  glow. 
And  1  do  tremble  when  I  think 

Heigh-ho,  would  she  were  mine  ! 

Her  cheeks  ace  like  the  blushing  cloud 
That  heautiiies  Anroro's  face. 
Or  like  the  silver  ciinison  shraiid 
That  Phcebns'  siniling  looks  doth  giiuie  : 

Heigh-ho,  fair  Rosaline ! 
Hei'  lips  Bvs  like  two  hudded  roses 
Whom  ranks  of  lilies  neighbor  nigh, 
Within  which  bounds  she  balm  encloses 
Apt  to  entice  a  deity  ; 

Heigh-ho,  would  she  were  miue  ! 

Jler  neck  is  like  a  stately  tower 
Whei*  Love  himaalf  impiisoned  lies. 
To  watch  for  glaneea  every  hour 
From  her  divine  and  SBCTed  eyes  ; 

Heigh-ho,  fair  Ttosaline  I 
Her  paps  ai*  centres  of  delight, 
Her  breasta  are  orbs  of  heavenly  fiame, 
Where  Nature  moulds  the  dew  of  light 
To  feed  perfection  with  the  same  ; 

Heigh-ho,  would  she  were  mine ! 

With  orient  pearl,  with  nihy  red. 
With  marble  white,  witli  sapphire  blue, 
Her  body  every  way  is  fed. 
Yet  soft  in  touch  and  sweet  in  view  : 

He%h-ho,  fair  Rosaline  I 
Nature  herself  her  shape  admires  ; 
The  gods  are  wounded  in  her  sight ; 
And  Love  forsakes  his  heavenly  fires 
And  at  her  eyes  his  brand  doth  light : 

Heigh-ho,  would  she  were  mine  ! 


Since  for  a  fair  there  'a  fairer  m 


Heigh-ho,  fair  Rosaline  ! 
Heigh-ho,  my  heart !  would  God  that 


FOK  LOVE'S  SWEET  SAKE. 

Awake  !  —  the  stany  midnight  hour 

Hangs  charmed,  and  pauseth  in  its  flight ; 
In  its  own  sweetness  sleeps  the  flower. 
And  the  doves  lie  hushed  in  deep  delight. 
Awake  !  awake  ! 
Look  forth,  my  love,  for  Love's  sweet  .snki: 

Awake  !  —  soft  dews  will  soon  aiise 

From  daisy  mead  and  thorny  brake  : 
Then,  sweet,  uneloud  those  eoatern  eyes, 
And  like  the  tender  raomiug  bi'eak  ! 
Awake !  awake  ! 
Dawn  foith,  mj  love,  for  Love's  sweet  sakt 

Awake  !  —  within  the  mitsk-rose  bower 
I  watch,  pale  flower  of  love,  for  thee. 
Ah,  come  !  and  show  the  stany  hour 

What  wealth  of  love  thou  hid'st  from  me  ! 
Awake  !  awake ! 
Show  all  thy  love,  for  Love's  sweet  sake  ! 

Awake  !  —  ne'er  heed  though  listening  night 
«al  music  from  thy  sOver  voice  ; 

Undoad  thy  beauty,  rai'e  and  hiight. 
And  bid  the  world  and  me  I'ejoice  ! 
Awake  !  awake !  — 
She  cornea  at  last,  for  Love's  sweet  sake. 


Two  pilgrims  from  the  distant  plain 
Come  quickly  o'er  the  mossy  ground. 

One  is  a  boy,  with  locks  of  gold 

Thick  curling  round  his  face  so  fair  ; 

The  other  pilgrim,  stem  and  old, 
Has  snowy  beard  and  silver  hair. 

The  yonth  with  many  a  merry  trick 

Goes  singing  on  his  careless  way  ; 
His  old  companion  walks  as  quick, 

But  speaks  no  word  by  night  or  day. 
Where'er  the  old  man  ti'eads,  the  gi'ass 

Fast  fadeth  with  a  certain  doom  ; 
But  where  the  beauteous  boy  doth  pass 

Unnumbered  flowers  are  seen  to  bloom. 
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And  proudly  bears  a  pretty  toy,  — 
A  crystal  glass  with  diaraond  sands. 

A  smils  o'er  any  brow  would  pass 
To  see  him  ftolie  in  the  sun,  — 

To  SHB  him  shake  the  crystal  glass, 
And  make  the  sands  more  qnickly  run. 

And  now  they  leap  the  streamlet  o'er, 

A  silver  thread  so  white  and  thin. 
And  now  they  reaeh  the  open  door, 

And  now  they  lightly  enter  in  : 
"  God  save  all  here,"  —  that  kind  wish  flies 

Still  sweeter  from  hia  lips  so  sweet ; 
"  God  save  you  kindly,"  Norah  cries, 

"  Sit  down,  my  child,  and  rest  and  eat." 

' '  Thanks,  gentle  Norah,  fciii'  and  good, 

"We  '11  rest  awhile  oor  weary  feet ; 
But  though  this  old  man  needeth  food. 

There  'a  nothing  here  that  he  can  eat. 
His  taste  is  strange,  he  eats  alone, 

lieneath  some  ruined  eloiater'a  cope, 
Or  on  some  tottering  turret's  atone, 

While  1  can  only  live  on  —  Hope  ! 

' '  A  week  ago,  ere  you  were  wed,  — 

It  was  the  very  night  before,  ■ — ■ 
Upon  so  many  sweets  I  fed 

While  passing  by  your  mother's  door,  — 
It  was  that  dear,  delicious  hour 

When  Owen  here  the  nosegay  brought, 
And  found  you  in  the  woodbine  bower,  — 

Since  then,  indeed,  I  've  needed  naught." 

A  blush  steals  over  Norah's  face, 

A  smile  comes  over  Owen's  brow, 
A  tranquil  joy  Jllumes  the  place. 

As  if  the  moon  were  shining  now  ; 
The  boy  beholds  the  pleaaing  pain. 

The  sweet  confusion  he  has  done, 
And  shakes  Uie  crystal  glass  again. 

And  makes  the  sands  more  quickly  run. 

"  Dear  Norah,  we  are  pilgrims,  bound 

Upon  an  endless  path  subUme  ; 
We  pace  the  green  ear-th  round  and  round. 

And  mortals  call  us  Love  and  TraB ; 
He  seeks  the  many,  I  the  few  ; 

I  dwell  with  peasants,  he  with  kings. 
We  seldom  meet  |  but  when  we  do, 

1  take  his  glass,  and  he  my  winga. 

"  And  thus  ft^ether  on  we  go, 
Where'er  1  chance  or  wish  to  lead  ; 

And  Time,  whose  lonely  steps  are  slow. 
Now  sweeps  along  with  lightning  speed. 

Now  on  our  bright  predestined  way 
We  must  to  other  regiorrs  pass  ; 


But  take  this  gift,  and  night  and  day 
Look  well  upon  its  trutliful  glasa. 

"  How  quick  or  slow  the  bright  sands'  fall 

Is  hid  from  lovers'  eyes  alone: 
If  you  can  see  them  move  at  all, 

Be  sure  your  heart  has  colder  grown. 
'T  is  coldness  makes  the  glasa  grow  dry, 

The  icy  hand,  the  freezing  brow  ; 
But  warm  the  heart  and  breathe  the  sigh, 

And  then  they  '11  pass,  you  know  not  how." 

She  took  the  glass  where  Love's  wamr  hands 

A  bright  impervious  vapor  eaat ; 
She  looks,  but  cannot  see  the  sands, 

Although  she  feels  they  're  falling  fast. 
But  cold  hour's  came,  and  then,  alas  ! 

She  Saw  them  falling  frozen  through. 
Till  Love's  warm  light  suffused  the  glass. 

And  hid  the  loosening  sands  from  view  ! 


INVOCATION  TO  THE  ANOBI., 


Samiasa ! 
I  call  thee,  I  await  thee,  and  I  love  thee  ; 

Many  may  worship  thee,  that  will  I  tiot ; 
n  that  thy  spirit  down  to  mine  may  move  thee, 
Descend  and  shai'e  my  lot  I 
Though  I  be  foimed  of  clay. 

And  thou  of  beania 
More  bright  than  those  of  day 
On  Eden's  streams, 
Thine  immortality  cannot  r'epay 

With  love  more  warm  than  mine 
My  love.     There  is  a  ray 
In  me,  which,  though  forbidden  yet  to  shine, 
1  feel  was  lighted  at  thy  God's  and  tlriire. 
It  may  be  hidden  long  :  death  and  decay 

Our  mother  Eve  bequeathed  ns,  but  my  heart 
Defies  it ;  though  this  life  mirst  pass  away, 
la  tlmt  0,  cause  for  thee  and  me  to  part ! 
Thou  art  immortal ;  so  am  I  :  1  feel  — 

I  feel  my  immortality  o'ersweep 
All  pains,  all  tears,  aU  time,  ali  fears,  and  [leal, 

Like  the  eternal  thunders  of  the  deep, 
Intomyears  this  truth, — "  Thou  liv'st  forever  !" 


FLY  TO  THE  DESBET,  FLY  WITH  MB. 

"  Fly  to  the  desert,  fly  vrith  me, 
Our  Aiab  tents  are  mde  for  thee  ; 
But  oh  J  the  choice  what  heart  can  doubt 
Of  tents  with  love  or  thrones  without  ? 
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"  Our  rocks  are  rough,  but  sniilitig  there 
Th'  auai^ia  waves  her  yeJlow  hair, 
Lonely  and  sweet,  nor  loved  the  less 
For  tlowering  tn  a  wlldarness. 

"  Our  sands  are  bate,  but  down  their  slope 

The  silvery-footed  antelope 

As  graeefully  and  gajlj  springs 

As  o'ei'  the  marble  com-ts  of  kings. 

"  Then  come,  —  thy  Arab  inaid  ivill  be 
Tlie  loved  and  lone  acacia-tiiMf, 
The  antelope,  whose  feet  siiall  bless 
With  their  light  sound  thy  loneliness. 

' '  O,  tliere  are  looks  aad  tonas  that  dart 
All  instant  sunshine  thi'ovigh  the  heait, 
As  if  the  soul  (hat  minute  raught 
Some  ti'easure  it  through  life  liad  aougllt  ; 

"  As  if  the  very  lips  and  eyes 
Predestined  to  have  all  our  sighs, 
And  never  bs  forgot  again, 
Sparkled  and  spoke  before  as  then  ! 

"  So  eame  thy  every  glance  and  tone, 
When  first  on  me  they  breathed  and  idioiie  ; 
New,  as  if  hrought  from  other  spheres, 
Yet  welcome  en  if  loved  for  yeais  ! 

"  Then  fly  with  me,  tf  thou  hB4t  known 
No  other  flame,  nor  falsely  thrown 
A  gem  away,  that  thou  hadst  awoni 
Should  ever  in  thy  heart  be  woni. 

"  Come,  if  the  love  thou  hast  for  mo 
Is  piLre  and  fresh  as  mine  for  thee,  — 
Fresh  as  (he  fountain  linderground. 
When  fii'st  't  is  hy  tbc  lapwing  found. 

"  But  if  for  me  thou  dost  forsake 
Some  other  maid,  and  nidely  break 
Her  worshiped  image  from  its  base. 
To  give  to  me  the  ruined  place, 

"  Then,  fare  thee  well  !  —  I  'd  rather  make 
My  bower  upon  some  icy  lake 
When  thawing  suns  biigln  to  shine 
Than  trust  to  love  so  false  as  thine  !  " 

There  waa  a  pathos  in  this  lay, 

That  even  without  enchantment's  art 
Would  instantly  have  found  its  way 
Deep  ini«  Selim's  burning  hewt ; 
Bat  breathing,  as  it  did,  a  tone 
To  earthly  lutes  and  lips  unknown  ; 
With  every  chord  fresh  fitim  the  tfluch 
Of  music's  spint,  't  was  too  much  ! 


Starting,  he  dashed  away  the  cup,  — 

Which,  all  the  time  ofthia  sweet  air. 
His  hand  liad  held,  untaated,  up, 

Aa  if 't  were  fixed  by  magic  there,  — 
And  naming  her,  so  long  unnamed, 
So  long  unseen,  wildly  exclaimed, 
"  O  Nouimahal !  O  N'ourmahal  ! 

Hadat  thou  but  aung  this  witching  strain 
I  could  forget  —  forgive  thee  all, 

And  never  leave  those  eyes  again." 

The  mask  is  off,  —  the  charm  is  wraught,  - 
And  Selim  to  his  heai't  has  caught, 
In  Mushes  more  than  ever  bright, 
His  Nourmahal,  his  Harem'a  Liglit ! 
And  weE  do  vanished  frowns  enliance 
The  charm  of  evoi^  brightened  glance  ; 
And  dearer  seems  each  dawning  smile 
For  having  lost  ita  light  awhile  ; 
And,  happier  now  for  all  her  sighs. 

As  on  his  aim  her  head  roposea, 
She  whispeis  him,  with  laughing  eyea, 

"Remember,  love,  the  Feast  of  lioaes ! " 


COME  INTO  THE  GARDEN,  MAUD, 

Come  into  the  garden,  Manil, 

For  the  hlaok  hat,  night,  Iibb  flowii  ! 

Come  into  the  garden,  Mand, 
I  am  here  at  the  gata  alone  ; 

And  the  'woodbine  spices  are  wafted  abroad, 
And  the  muak  of  the  roses  blown. 

For  a  bi'eeze  of  morning  moves. 
And  the  planet  of  Love  is  on  high, 

Beginning  to  faint  in  the  light  that  she  loves. 
On  a  bed  of  daffodil  sky,  — 

To  faint  in  the  light  of  the  sun  that  she  loves. 
To  faint  in  its  light,  and  to  die. 

AH  night  have  the  rosea  heard 

The  flute,  violin,  bassoon  ; 
AH  night  has  the  easement  jeaaamine  stirred 

To  the  dancera  dancing  in  tone,  — 
Till  a  silence  fell  with  the  waking  bird, 

And  a  hash  ivith  the  setting  moon. 

I  said  to  the  lily,  "  There  ia  but  one 

With  whom  she  haa  heart  to  be  gay. 
When  will  the  dancers  leave  her  alone  ' 

She  is  weary  oE  dance  and  play." 
Now  half  to  the  setting  moon  are  gone, 

And  half  to  the  rising  day  ; 
Low  on  the  sand  and  loud  on  the  stone 

Till!  last  wheel  echoes  away. 
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I  said  to  the  rose,  "The  brief  night  goes 

KATIE. 

In  babble  and  revel  and  wine. 

0  young  lord-lovev,  what  sighs  aro  those 

It  may  be  through  some  foreign  gi-ae c, 

For  one  that  mil  never  be  thine  f 

And  unfamiliar  charm  of  face  ; 

]!Ht  mine,  bnt  mine,"  so  I  awara  to  the  rose, 

It  may  be  that  across  the  foam 

"  For  evar  and  ever  mine  !  " 

Which  bore  her  fi'om  her  childhood's  home, 
By  some  strange  spell,  my  Katie  brought. 
Along  with  EngUsh  creeds  and  thought,  — 

And  tho  Bonl  of  the  itmo  went  into  my  blood, 

Entangled  in  her  golden  hair,  — 

As  tlie  music  eloahed  in  tlie  hall ; 

Some  English  sunshine,  warmth,  and  air  ! 

And  long  by  the  garden  lake  I  stood. 

I  eomiot  tell  —  but  here  to-day. 

For  1  heard  your  rivnlet  fall 

A  thousand  billowy  leagues  away 

From  the  lake  to  the  meadow  and  on  to  the  wood, 

From  that  green  isle  whose  twilight  akies 

Oui-  wood,  that  is  dearer  than  all ; 

No  darker  are  than  Katie's  eyes, 
She  seems  to  me,  go  where  she  wiil, 

From  the  meadow  your  walks  have  left  so  sweet 

An  English  giri  in  England  still. 

That,  whenevBt  a  March-wind  sighs, 

He  sets  the  jewel-print  of  your  feet 

I  meet  her  on  tho  dusty  street, 

In  violets  blue  aa  your  eyes. 

And  daisies  spring  about  her  feot ; 

To  the  woody  hollows  in  wbieh  we  meet, 

Or,  touched  to  life  beneath  her  trea^l, 

And  the  valleys  of  Paradise. 

An  English  cowslip  lifts  its  head  ; 
And,  a.s  to  do  her  grace,  rise  up 

The  slender  acacia  would  not  shake 

One  long  mi!k-bloom  on  the  tree  ; 
Tim  white  lake-blossom  fell  into  the  lake. 

As  tho  pimpernel  dozed  on  the  lea  ; 
But  the  roae  was  awake  all  night  for  your  sake. 

Knowing  your  p-omiao  to  nie  ; 
The  lilies  and  rosea  were  all  awake, 

Thuy  sighed  for  the  (lawn  and  tliee. 

The  primrose  and  the  buttercup. 

I  roam  with  her  through  fields  of  cane. 

And  seem  to  stroll  an  English  lane, 

Which,  white  with  blossoms  of  tlie  May, 

Spreads  its  green  carpet  in  her  way. 

As  fancy  wills,  the  path  beneath 

la  golden  gotse,  or  purple  heath ; 

Tlieil'  unartieulated  hymn, 

Now  walk  through  rippling  waves  of  wheat. 

Queen  rose  of  the  rosebud  garden  of  girls, 

Now  sink  in  mats  of  clover  sweet, 

Come  hither  !  the  dancea  are  done  ; 

Or  sea  before  us  from  the  kwn 

In  gloss  of  satin  and  glimmer  of  pearls. 

The  lark  go  up  to  greet  the  dawn. 

Queen  lily  and  rose  in  one  ; 

All  birds  that  love  the  English  sky 

Shine  out,  little  head,  sunning  over  with  c\iris. 

Throng  round  my  path  when  she  is  by  : 

To  the  fiowere,  and  be  their  sun. 

With  music  brima  the  cup  of  morn, 

There  has  fallen  a  splendid  tear 

From  the  passion-flower  at  Uie  gate. 
She  is  coming,  my  dove,  my  dear  ; 

She  is  coming,  my  life,  my  fate  1 
The  red  rose  cries,  "  She  is  near,  she  is  near"  ; 

And  the  white  rose  weepa,  "  She  is  late  "  ; 
The  larkspur  listena,  "I  hear,  I  hear"  ; 

And  the  lily  whispers,  "  I  wait." 

And  in  a  thick,  melodious  rain 
The  mavis  pours  her  mellow  sttfun. 
But  only  when  my  Katie's  voice  ■ 
Makes  all  tho  listening  woods  r^oioe 

I  hear  —  with  cheeks  that  flush  and  pale  — 
The  passion  of  the  nightingale. 
Anon  the  pictures  round  her  change. 
And  through  an  ancient  town  we  range 
Wlieroto  the  shadowy  memory  oluigs 

Of  one  of  England's  Saxon  kings, 

She  is  coming,  my  own,  my  sweet  I 

And  which,  to  shrine  hia  fading  fame. 

Still  keeps  his  ashes  and  bia  name. 

My  heart  would  hear  her  and  beat, 

Quaint  houses  rise  on  either  hand  ; 

Were  it  eoith  in  on  earthy  bed ; 

Bnt  still  the  airs  ore  fresh  and  bland. 

My  dust  would  heoi'  her  and  beat. 

Aa  if  their  gentle  wings  caressed 

Had  I  Idn  for  a  century  dead  ; 

Some  new-born  vUlago  of  the  West. 

Would  start  snd  tremble  luider  her  feet. 

A  moment  by  the  Norman  tower 

And  blossom  in  purple  and  red. 

We  pause  ;  it  is  the  Sabbath  hour  < 

And  o'or  the  city  sinks  and  swells 
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The  eliime  of  old  St.  Mary's  bells, 

Whicli  still  resound  in  Katie's  eara 

As  sweet  as  whea  in  distant  ymrs 

She  heard  them  -peaV  with  joc:imil  din 

A  merry  English  Christmns  in. 

We  pass  the  Abbey's  mined  arch. 

And  statelier  grows  my  Katie's  march, 

As  round  her,  wearied  with  the  t«int 

Of  Transatlantic  pine  and  paint. 

She  sees  a  thousand  likens  cast 

Of  England's  venerable  past. 

Onr  reverent  footsteps  lastly  elainis 

The  younger  chapel  of  St.  James, 

Which,  tliough,  as  English  I'ecoi'ds  run. 

Not  old,  had  seen,  full  many  a  sun. 

Ere  t«  the  cold  December  gide 

The  thoughtfnl  Pilgrim  spread  his  sail. 

Thel'e  Katie  in  her  childish  days 

Spelt  out  her  prayera  and  lisped  her  praise, 

And  doubtless,  as  her  heanty  grew. 

Did  much  as  other  maidens  do,  — 

Across  the  pews  and  down  the  aisle 

Sent  many  a  beoo-bewildeiing  smile, 

And  to  suhservo  her  spirit's  need 

Learned  other  things  beside  the  croed. 

Thei-e,  too,  to-day  her  knee  she  bows. 

And  by  her  one  whose  darker  brows 

Betiay  the  Southern  heart  that  bams 

Beside  her,  and  which  onJy  tnrns 

Its  thoughts  to  Heaven  in  one  reijuest, 

Not  all  unworthy  to  be  blest, 

But  lising  from  aa  earthher  pain 

Than  might  beseem  a  Christian  fane. 

Ah  !  can  the  guileless  maiden  share 

The  wish  that  lifts  that  passionate  prayer  1 

Is  all  at  peace  that  breast  within  ? 

Good  angels  !  warn  her  of  tlie  sin  ! 

Alas  !  what  hoots  it  ?  who  can  save 

A  willing  victim  of  the  wave ! 

Who  cleanse  a  sonl  that  loves  its  guilt ! 

Or  gather  wine  wlien  wine  ia  spilt ! 

Ve  ([uit  the  holy  house  and  gain 
The  open  air  ;  then,  happy  twain, 
Adown  familiar  streets  we  go. 
And  now  and  then  she  turns  to  show, 
With  fears  that  all  is  changing  fast, 
Some  spot  tliat  's  saered  to  her  past. 
Here,  by  this  way,  throogh  shadows  cool, 
A  little  maid,  she  tripped  to  school ; 
And  there,  each  morning  naeii  to  stop 
Before  a  wonder  of  a  shop 
Whei'o,  bnilt  of  apples  and  of  pears, 
Eose  pyramids  of  golden  sphei'es  ; 
While  dangling  in  her  dazzled  sight, 
Eipe  cheiTiea  cast  a  crimson  light 
Aod  made  her  think  of  elfin  lamps. 
And  f«ast  and  sport  in  fairy  canips. 


Whereat  upon  her  royal  throne 
(Moat  richly  carved  in  cherry-stone) 
'Titania  ruled,  in  queenly  state. 
The  boisterous  revels  of  the  fete  ! 
'T  was  yonder,  with  their  "honid"  noise, 
Dismissed  fram  books,  she  met  the  boy.i, 
Who,  with  a  barbarous  scorn  of  girls, 
Glanced  lightly  at  her  sunny  cnrls, 
And  laughed  and  leaped  as  reckless  by 
As  though  no  pretty  face  were  nigh. 
But  hero  the  maiden  grows  demure,  — 
Indeed,  she  'a  not  ao  very  sure 
That  in  a  year,  or  haply  twain. 
Who  looked  e'er  lailed  to  look  again  ; 
And,  sooth  to  say,  I  little  donbt 
(Some  aznra  day  the  truth  will  out !) 
That  certain  baits  in  certain  eyes 
Caught  many  an  unsuspecting  prize  ; 
And  somewhere  underneath  these  eaves 
A  budding  flirt  put  forth  its  leaves  ! 

Has  not  the  sky  a  deeper  bine, 
Have  not  the  ti'ces  a  greener  hne. 
And  bend  they  not  with  lordlier  grace 
And  noble  sha]ies  above  the  place 
Whereon,  one  cloudless  winter  mora. 
My  Katie  to  this  life  was  born  ? 
Ah,  folly '.  long  hath  tied  the  hour 
When  love  Xo  sight  gave  keener  power. 
And  loveis  looked  for-special  boons 
In  blighter  flowers  and  larger  moons. 
But  wave  the  foliage  aa  it  may. 
And  let  tlic  sky  be  ashen  gray. 
Thus  much  at  least  a  manly  youth 
May  hold  —  and  yet  not  blush  —  as  tratli : 
If  near  that  blessed  spot  of  earth 
Which  saw  the  cherished  maiden's  Inrth 
Fo  softer  dews  than  usual  rise. 
And  life  there  keeps  its  wonted  guise. 
Yet  not  the  less  that  spot  may  seem 
As  lovely  as  a  poet's  dream  ; 
And  should  a  feiTid  faith  incline 
To  make  thereof  a  sainted  shrine. 
Who  may  deny  lliat  round  us  throng 
A  hundred  earUdy  creeds  as  wrong, 
But  meaner  far,  which  yet  unblamed 
Stalk  by  ns  and  are  not  ashamed  ? 
So,  therefore,  Katie,  as  our  stroll 
Ends  at  this  portal,  while  you  roll 
Those  lustrous  eyes  to  catch  each  ray 
That  may  recall  some  vanished  day, 
I  -i-  let  them  jeer  and  langh  who  will  — 
Stoop  down  and  kiaa  the  sacred  sill ! 
So  strongly  sometimes  on  the  sense 
These  fancies  hold  their  influence. 
That  in  long  well-known  streets  I  stray 
Like  one  who  fears  to  lose  his  way. 
The  stranger  I,  the  native  she. 
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Myself,  not  Kata,  had  crossed  the  sea  ; 

And  changing  pisee,  and  mbdng  times, 

1  walk  in  unfamiliar  elimes. 

These  houses,  free  to  every  breeze 

That  blows  from  ivanii  Floridian  seas, 

Aasrane  a  massive  English  Mr, 

And  close  around  an  English  square  ; 

WhUe,  if  I  issue  from  the  town, 

An  English  hill  looks  gliienly  down, 

Or  ronnd  me  rolls  an  English  park, 

And  in  the  Broad  I  hear  the  lark. 

Thus  when,  where  woodland  vloleta  hide, 

I  rove  with  Katie  at  my  side. 

It  scarce  would  seem  amiss  to  say  : 

' '  Katie  !  my  home  lies  far  away, 

Beyond  the  pathless  waste  of  brine, 

In  a  young  landof  palm  and  pine. 

There  by  the  tropic  heats  the  soul 

Is  touched  as  if  with  living  coal. 

And  glows  with  such  a  fire  as  nemo 

Can  feel  beneath  a  Northern  sun. 

Unless —  my  Katie's  heart  attest !  — 

'T  is  kindled  in  an  English  breast 

Such  is  the  land  in  which  I  live, 

And,  Katie  f  such  the  soul  I  give. 

Come,  ere  another  motning  beam. 

We  '11  cleave  the  sea  with  wings  of  steam  ; 

And  soon,  despite  of  storm  or  ealni, 

Beneath  my  native  groves  of  palm. 

Kind  friends  shall  greet,  with  joy  and  pride. 

The  Soutiron  and  his  English  hride  t 


KATIE  LRG  4ND  WILLIE  GREY. 

Two  brown  heads  with  tossing  curls. 
Red  lips  shutting  over  peaila. 
Bare  feet,  white  and  wet  with  dew. 
Two  eyes  blaok,  and  two  eyes  blue  ; 
Little  girl  and  boy  were  they, 
Kafie  Lee  and  Willie  Grey. 

They  were  standing  where  a  brook. 
Bending  like  a  shepherd's  crook, 
Flashed  ita  silver,  and  thick  ranks 
Of  willow  fringed  its  mossy  banks  ; 
Half  in  thought,  and  half  in  play, 
Katie  Lee  and  Willie  Grey. 

They  had  cheeks  like  cherries  red  ; 
He  waa  taller,  —  near  a  head  ; 
She,  with  arms  like  wreaths  of  anow, 
Swmig  a  basket  to  and  fi-o 
As  she  loitered,  half  in  play. 
Chattering  to  Willie  Grey. 


Through  tie  brownnoss  of  his  cheek,  - 
"  Boys  are  sti'ong  and  girla  are  weak, 
And  1  '11  carry,  so  I  will, 
Katie's  basket  up  tie  hill." 

Katie  answered  with  a  laugh, 
' '  You  shall  carry  only  half  "  ; 
And  then,  tossing  back  her  curia, 
"Boys  are  weak  aa  well  as  girls." 
Do  you  think  that  Katie  guessed 
Half  the  wisdom  she  expi'essed  f 

Men  are  only  boys  grown  tall ; 
Hearts  don't  change  much,  after  all ; 
And  when,  long  years  from  that  day, 
Katie  Lee  and  Willie  Grey 
Stood  again  beside  the  brook, 
Bending  like  a  shepherd's  crook,  — 

Is  it  strange  that  Willie  said. 

While  again  a  dash  of  red 

Crossed  the  hrownnesa  of  his  cheek, 

"  I  am  strong  and  you  are  weak  ; 

Life  is  but  a  slippery  steep. 

Hung  with  shadows  cold  and  deep  ; 

*'  Will  you  trust  me,  Katie  dear,  — 
Walk  beside  me  without  fear  ? 
May  I  carry,  if  I  will. 
All  your  burdens  up  the  hill  f  " 
And  she  answered,  with  a  laugh, 
"No,  but  you  may  can'y  half," 

Close  beside  the  little  brook. 
Bending  like  a  shepherd's  crook. 
Washing  with  ita  silver  hands 
Late  and  early  at  the  sands. 
Is  a  cottage,  where  to-day 
Katie  lives  with  Willie  Grey. 

In  a  porch  she  sits,  and  lo  ! 
Swings  a  basket  to  and  fro  — 
Vastly  different  from  the  one 
That  ahe  swung  in  years  agone  : 
This  is  long  Hud  deep  and  wide. 
And  has  —  nickers  at  the  side. 
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inide  and  groom  ; 
Breast  and  breast  went  their  mulea  together. 

Fetlock  deep  through  the  daisy  bloom. 
Roses  peeped  at  them  out  of  the  hedges. 

White  flowers  leaned  to  them  down  from  the 
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Cheek  o'er  cheek,  and  with  red  so  tender 

Bippling  bright  through  tha  gypsy  hrown, 
Jast  to  see  how  a  kdy's  splendor 

Shone  the  heads  of  the  daffodils  down. 
Ah,  but  the  wonder  grows  and  lingers, 

Ah,  hut  their  fields  look  low  and  loni, 
Jlist  to  think  how  her  jeweled  fingei-s 

Shamed  the  seeds  of  their  yellow  com  ! 

0,  it  was  sweet,  so  sweet  to  he  idle  1 

Each  little  sower  with  fate  fell  wroth  ; 
0,  hut  to  vide  with  a  spangled  hridle  ! 

O  for  a  saddle  with  scarlet  cloth  1 
Waying  com  —  each  stalk  in  tassel ; 

Home,  with  its  thatdi  and  its  turf-lit  room  — 
What  was  this  hy  the  side  of  a  castle  t 

"What  was  that  to  a  tossing  plume  I 

Winds  through  the  violets'  misty  coyering 

How  kissed  the  whito  ones  and  now  the  hlne, 
Sang  the  I'edbreaBt  over  them  hoyering 

All  as  the  world  were  but  Just  made  new. 
And  on  and  on  through  the  golden  weather, 

Fear  at  the  feiintest  and  hope  at  the  best. 
Went  tJle  tme  lovers  riding  together, 

Out  of  the  East-land  and  into  the  West. 

Father  and  mother  in  tears  abiding, 

Bridemaids  all  with  their  favors  dressed, 
Back  and  backward  the  daisies  sliding. 

Dove-throat,  Blaek-foot,  breast  and  hroiuit 
Yet  hatli  the  brtdemaid  joy  of  her  pining, 

And  grief  sits  light  on  the  mother's  brow  ; 
Under  her  cloud  is  a  silver  lining,  — 

The  lowly  child  is  a  lady  now. 

Bat  for  the  sowers,  the  eyes  held  shady 

Either  the  sun-brown  arm  or  hand  ; 
Darkly  they  follow  the  lord  and  lady 

With  jealous  hatred  of  house  and  land. 
Fine  —  it  was  all  so  line  to  he  idle  ; 

Dull  and  weary  the  work-day  doom  ; 
0,  hut  to  ride  with  a  spangled  bridle  ! 

0  for  a  cap  with  a  tossing  plume  ! 

Nearer  the  castle,  the  hells  fell  rin^ng, 

And  strong  men  and  maidens  to  work  and  wait 
Cried,  "  God's  gi'ace  on  thehride's  home -bringing,' 

And  master,  mistress,  rode  through  the  gate. 
Five  select  ladies  —  maids  of  the  chamber  — 

One  sewed  her  silken  seams,  one  kept  herrings, 
One  for  the  pearl  combs,  one  for  the  amber, 

And  one  for  her  gieen  fan  of  peacock  win} 

And  sweetly  and  long  they  abode  in  their  castle, 
And  daughters  and  sons  to  their  love  were  bom; 

But  doves  at  the  dew-fall  homeward  nestle. 
To  lodge  in  the  rafters  they  left  at  mom  ; 


And  memory,  holding  true  and  tender, 
As  pleasures  faded  and  years  increased. 

Oft  bore  tlie  lady  from  all  hei'  splendor 
Out  of  the  West-land  into  the  East ; 

And  far  from  the  couch  wbsre  sleep  so  slowly 
Came  to  her  eyes  through  the  purples  gi'imd, 

Left  hei'  to  lodge  in  tha  bed  so  lowly, 

Smoothed  by  the  mother's  dear,  dear  hand. 

But  after  aU  the  ado  to  assemble 

mrise  pictures  to  brighten  the  set. 

One  there  was  thrilled  her  heart  to  a  tremble. 
Half  made  of  envy  and  half  of  I'egret. 

Ah,  was  it  this  that  in  playful  sporting, 

"    ot  as  lamenting  her  maiden  years, 
Often  she  brought  from  the  time  of  the  courting, 

Wlien  hopes  are  the  sweeter  for  little  feai's, 
That  one  day  of  the  days  so  pleasant. 

When,  whOe  she  mused  of  her  lord,  as  it  tell, 
Bode  from  the  castle  the  groom  with  his  present. 

Dear  little  Dove-throat^  beloved  so  well  ? 

Or  altar,  in  splendor  of  Ulies  and  laces, 

Long-tvessed  bridemaids,  or  priest  close  shom? 
Or  ride  thi'ougb  the  daisies,  or  green  field  spaces. 

Gay  with  children  that  sowed  in  the  corn  ? 
Ye  who  have  left  the  noontide  behind  you. 

And  whom  dull  shadows  bepn  to  ojipreas. 
Say,  ere  the  night-time  falleth  to  blind  yon, 

Which  #as  the  picture  —  pi'ay,  do  you  guess  ? 

All  in  the  castle  was  sweet  with  contentment. 
For  Fortune,  In  granting  all  favors  but  one, 

Threw  over  the  distance  a  erne!  enchantment 
That  darkened  tile  love-light  and  darkened  the 


Of  alms  and  of  pleasures  the  life-long  be^towers, 
The  loM  and  the  lady  had  just  one  lament ; 

0  for  the  lives  of  the  brown  little  sowers  ! 
And  0  for  tlieir  artless  and  homely  coiitt^iit  '. 


THE  WELCOME. 

Come  in  the  evening,  or  come  in  the  morning  ; 
Come  when  you're  looked  for,  or  come  without 

warning  ; 

Kisses  and  welcome  you'll  find  here  before  yon. 

And  the  oftener  you  come  here  the  more  I  '11  adoie 

you! 

Light  ismy  heart  since  theday  we  were  plighted; 

Ked  is  myeheek  that  they  told  me  was  blighted ; 

The  green  of  the  trees  looks  far  greener  than 

And  the  linnets  are  silling,  "Traelovers  don't 
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I  '11  pull  you  sweet  flowers,  to  wear  If  you  diooso 

Or,  after  you  've  kissed  them,  they  '11  Ks  on  my 

bosom  ; 
I  '11  fetch  from  the  mountain  its  breeze  to  inspire 

you; 
I  '11  fetch  from  my  fancy  a  tale  that  won't  tire 

Oh  !  your  step  's  like  the  rain  to  the  summer- 
vexed  farmer, 
Or  aabre  imd  shiold  to  a  knight  without  armor  - 
I  '11  sing  you  sweet  songs  tiU  the  stars  rise  above 

Then,  wandering,  1  '11  wish  you  in  silence  to 
love  me. 

We  '11  look  through  the  trees  at  the  cliff  and  the 

We  'II  tread  round  the  rath  on  the  track  of  the 

fairy; 
We  'U  look  on  the  stars,  and  we  '11  list  to  the 

Till  you  ask  of  your  darling  what  gift  you  can 
give  her. 

Oh!  she'O  whisper  you,  —  "Love,  as  un- 
changeably beaming, 

And  trust,  when  m  secret,  most  tunefully 
streamiugi 

Till  thestariightof  heaven  above  US  shallquiver, 

As  our  souls  How  ia  one  down  eternity's  river. " 


Kisses  and  welcome  you  '11  find  here  before  yon, 
And  the  oftener  you  eome  here  the  more  1  '11  adore 
youl 
Light  is  myheart  since  thedayweworeplighted 
Eed  is  my  cheek  that  theytold  me  was  blighted 
Thegi^eenofthetreeslooks  far  greener  than  ever, 
Andthalinnetsaresinging,  "True loveis don'l 
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Co.'  the  yarns  to  the  knowes, 
Ca'  thtni  lahere  tt«  hsalher  grows, 
Ca'  them  where  the  bwmie  Towes, 
Jfy  bowiie  dearie. 

Hark  the  mavis'  evening  sang 
Sounding  Cluden'a  woods  amang  ; 
Then  a-faulding  let  us  gang, 
My  bonnie  dearie. 
Co.'  the,  etc. 


We  '11  gao  down  by  Cluden  side, 
Thro'  the  hazels  spreading  wide. 
O'er  the  waves  that  sweetly  glide 
To  the  moon  sao  clearly. 
Ca'  the,  eta. 

Yonder  Cluden's  silent  towers, 
Where  at  moonshine  midnight  hours. 
O'er  the  dewy  bending  ilowers, 
Fairies  danoe  sac  cheerie, 
Ca:  the,  ete. 

Ghaist  nor  bogle  shalt  thou  feav  : 
Thou  'rt  to  Love  and  Heaven  sae  dear, 
Nocht  of  ill  may  eome  thee  near, 
My  bonnie  dearie. 
Ca'  the,  etc. 

Fair  and  lovely  as  thou  art. 
Thou  hast  stown  my  very  heart ; 


While  waters  wimple  to  the  sea  ; 
While  day  blinks  in  the  lift  sae  hie ; 
Till  day-cauld  death  shall  blin'  my  e'e, 
^e  shall  he  my  dearie, 
Ca'  the,  etc. 


OBAELIE  MACHREa 


Here  's  Mary  MePhorson 
And  Susy  O'Licn, 
Who  say  ye  're  faint-hearted, 
And  dai'ena  plunge  in. 

But  the  dark  rolling  water, 
Though  deep  as  the  sea, 
I  know  willna  scare  ye, 
Hor  keep  ye  frae  me  ; 

For  stout  is  yer  hack. 
And  strong  is  yer  arm. 
And  the  heart  in  yer  hosom 
Is  faithful  and  warm. 
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0,  the  dark  rolling  water 
Shoots  Bwift  a£  tlie  sea, 
But  blithe  is  the  glauce 
Of  hia  bonny  blue  o'e  ; 

And  his  cheeks  are  like  rose!!, 
Twa  buds  on  a  bough  ; 
Who  saya  ye  're  faint-heavtud, 
My  brave  Chaj-lie,  now  ? 


Now  chug  to  the  rack, 
How  gie  us  yer  hfliid,  — 
Ye  're  safe,  deaiest  Chai'lie, 
Ye  're  safe  on  tlia  land ! 

Come  rest  in  my  bosom. 


Ye  've  crassed  the  wild  ri 
Ye  've  lisked  all  for  me, 
And  I  '11  part  frae  ye  nevf 
Dea.r  Cliailie  niaehiee  ! 


He  'a  sinking,  he 's  sinking, 
O,  what  shall  I  do  ! 
Strike  out,  Charlie,  boldly. 
Ten  strokes  and  ye  're  tlira'. 

He  's  ainking,  O  Heaven  ! 
If  e'er  fear,  man,  ne'er  feai' ; 
1  've  a  kiss  for  ye,  Cliarlic, 


Five  strokes,  Cliarlie,  mail',  — 
He  'a  shaking  the  wet 
Ifrom  his  bonny  brown  hair  ; 

He  conquers  the  current, 
He  gains  on  the  sea,  — 
Ho,  where  is  the  swimmer 
Like  Charlie  machree  ? 


He  'a  sinlting,  he  'a  gone,  — 
0  God  i  it  is  I, 

It  is  I,  who  have  killed  him  — 
Help,  help  t  ~  he  rauat  die  ! 

Help,  help  !  -  ah,  he  rises,  - 
Strike  out  and  ye  're  free  ! 
Ho,  liraffaly  done,  Charlie, 
Once  more  now,  for  me  ! 


ROBIN  ADAIR. 

What  's  this  dull  town  to  me  ? 

He  whom  1  wkhed  to  see, 

Wished  for  to  heai' ; 

Where 's  all  the  joy  and  mirth 

Mode  Bfe  a  heaven  on  eaiih, 

0,  they  're  all  fled  with  the^ 

Kobin  Adair! 

What  made  the  assembly  shine  ? 

Bobin  Adair ; 
What  made  the  ball  so  fine  ? 

Eobin  Bias  there  ; 
What,  when  the  play  was  o'er. 
What  made  my  heart  so  sore  ? 
O,  it  waa  parting  with 

Robin  Adair  1 
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Eobin  Adair; 
Yet  him  I  loved  so  wall 
Still  in  my  heart  shall  dwell ; 
0,  I  can  ne'er  forget 

Robin  Adair ! 

Welcome  on  shore  again, 

Robin  Adair  I 
Welcome  once  more  again, 

Robin  Adair  I 
I  feel  thy  tremhling  hand ; 
Teal's  in  thy  eyelids  stand. 
To  greet  thy  native  land, 

Robin  Adsir. 

Long  I  ne'er  saw  theo,  love, 

Robin  Addr ; 
Still  I  prayed  for  thee,  love, 

Robin  Adair ; 
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Wheii  thou  ' 
Jlajiy  mads  love  ti 
Bvit  still  I  thought  OH  thee, 
Kobin  Adair. 

Come  to  my  heart  again, 

Eobiii  Adair ; 
Never  to  part  again, 

Robin  Adair  j 
And  if  thou  still  art  tnie, 
I  will  be  conatant  too, 
And  will  wed  none  but  jou, 

Koljiii  Adair  I 


THE  BIKTH  0 


POETRAITFRE. 


As  once  a  Grecian  maiden  wove 

Her  garland  mid  the  summer  bowers, 
Tlvere  stood  ii  youth,  with  eyes  of  love. 

To  wateh  her  wliila  she  wreathed  the  Uowev 
The  youth  was  skilled  in  painting's  ai't, 

But  ne'er  had  studied  woman's  brow. 
Nor  knew  what  magic  huea  the  heart 

Can  shed  o'er  Hature's  charm,  till  now. 


Blest  be  love,  to  whom  we  owe 
All  that  'fl  fair  and  bright  below. 

His  Jiaud  had  pictured  many  a  rose, 

And  sketched  the  rays  tliat  lit  the  brook; 
But  what  were  these,  or  what  were  those, 

To  woman's  Mush,  to  woman's  look  ? 
"0,  if  such  magic  power  there  be, 

This,  thifl,"  he  cried,  "is  all  my  pmycr. 
To  paiut  that  liviug  light  1  see. 

And  fix  the  soul  that  sparkles  there  !  " 

His  pmyer  as  soon  as  breathed  was  heard  ; 

His  pallet  touched  by  Love  grew  waj-m, 
And  painting  sow  her  thus  transferred 

From  lifeless  flowers  to  woman's  fonn. 
Still,  as  from  tint  to  tint  he  stole, 

The  fair  design  shone  out  the  more. 
And  there  was  now  a  life,  a  sou!. 

Where  only  colors  glowed  before. 

Then  first  Carnation  learned  to  speak, 

And  lilies  into  life  were  bi-ought ; 
While,  mantling  on  the  maiden's  cheek. 

Young  roses  kindled  into  thought : 
Then  hyacinths  their  darkest  dyes 

Upon  the  locks  of  beauty  threw  ; 
And  violets  transformed  to  eyes, 

Inshrined  a  soul  within  their  blue. 


All  that 's  bright  and  iair  below ; 
Song  was  cold  and  painting  dim, 
Till  song  and  painting  learned  froi 


O  NANCY,  WILT  THOU  GO  WITH  MET 

0  Nancy,  wilt  thou  go  with  me, 

Nor  sigh  to  leave  the  flaunting  town  ? 
Can  silent  glens  have  diai'ms  for  thee. 

The  ionely  eot  and  russet  gown  ! 
No  longer  dreat  in  silken  sheen, 

No  longer  decked  with  jewels  rare, 
Say,  canst  thou  quit  each  courtly  scene 

Where  thou  wert  fairest  of  tlie  lair  f 

0  Nancy  I  when  thou  'it  far  away. 

Wilt  thou  not  east  a  wish  beliind  ? 
Say,  canst  thou  lace  the  parching  ray. 

Nor  shrink  before  the  wintry  wind ! 
0,  can  that  soft  and  gentle  mien 

Kxtremes  of  hardship  learn  to  bear, 
Hor  sad  vegcet  eaeh  courtly  scene 

Where  thou  wert  fiiirest  of  the  fair  ! 

O  Nancy !  canst  thou  love  so  true, 

Through  perils  keen  with  me  to  go. 
Or  when  thy  swain  mishap  shall  me. 

To  share  with  him  the  pang  of  woe  ? 
Say,  shoold  disease  or  pain  befall. 

Wilt  thou  assume  the  nurse's  cai's. 
Nor  wistful  those  gay  scenes  recall 

Whero  thou  wert  fauBst  of  the  &ir  ? 

And  when  at  last  thy  love  shall  die, 

Wilt  thou  receive  his  partmg  bi'cath  ? 
Wilt  tliou  repress  each  stru^ling  sigh, 

And  cheer  with  smiles  the  bed  of  death  ? 
And  wilt  thou  o'er  his  breathless  clay. 

Strew  flowers,  and  drop  the  tendei'  tear. 
Nor  tlien  regret  those  scenes  so  gay. 

Where  thou  wert  faiiest  of  the  fair  ! 


ISTLE,  AND  r  "LL  COME  TO  YOU,  MY  LAD, 

0  WHISTLE  and  1  '11  come  to  yon,  my  hid, 
O  whistle,  and  I  '11  come  to  you.  my  lad  ; 
The'  father  and  mithev  and  a'  should  gae  mad, 
0  whistle,  and  1  '11  come  to  you,  my  lad. 

But  warily  tent,  when  ye  some  to  court  me 
I  And  come  na  unless  the  back-yett  be  a-Jee  ;' 
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Syne  up  the  Wk  stile,  and  let  naebodj  Eoe, 

Uut  time  diives  flocks  from  field  to  fold. 

And  come  as  ye  were  na'  comiii'  to  me. 

When  riveis  rage,  and  mcka  grow  cold  ; 

And  come,  etc. 

And  Philomel  beoometh  dumb. 

0  whistle,  etc. 

And  all  complain  of  cares  to  come. 

At  kirk,  or  at  marliel,  whene'er  ye  meet  me. 

The  flowers  do  fade,  and  wanton  fields 

Gang  by  me  aa  tho'  that  ye  cai'ed  nae  a  file  ; 

To  wayward  winter  reckoning  yields  ; 

But  steal  me  a  blink  o'  yonr  bonnie  black  e'e. 

A  honey  tongue,  a  heart  of  gall. 

Yot  look  as  ye  were  na  lookin'  at  me. 

Is  fancy's  spring,  but  sorrow's  fall. 

Yet  look,  etc. 

0  whistle,  ete. 

Thy  gowns,  thy  shoes,  thy  beds  of  roses, 
Thy  cap,  thy  ku-tle,  and  thy  posies 

Aye  vow  and  protest  that  ye  care  na  lor  me, 

Soon  hi'eak,  soon  wither,  soon  forgotten,  — 

And  whiles  ye  may  lightly  my  beauty  a  wee  ; 

In  folly  ripe,  in  reason  rotten. 

But  court  nae  anither,  the'  jokic'  ys  be. 

For  feat  that  she  wile  your  fancy  frae  me. 

Thy  belt  of  straw  and  ivy  buds. 

For  fear,  etc. 

Thy  coral  clasps  and  ambei'  studs,  — 

0  whistle,  etc. 

All  these  in  me  no  means  tan  move 

,                         UoiiEfiT  BURNS. 

To  come  to  thee,  and  be  thy  love. 

THE  SHKPIIEED  TO  HIS  LOVE. 

But  could  youth  last,  and  love  stQl  breed, 

Come,  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love, 
And  we  ivill  all  the  pleasures  prove 
That  valleys,  groves,  and  hills,  and  fields. 

Had  joys  no  date,  nor  D«e  no  need. 
Then  these  delights  my  mind  might  move 
To  live  with  thee,  and  he  thy  love. 

Woods  or  stEfipy  mountains,  yields. 

And  we  will  sit  upou  the  lueks. 

— • — 

Seeing  the  shepherds  feed  their  floeks 
By  shallow  rivers,  t^  whose  falls 

MAUD  MUIXER, 

Melodious  hirds  sing  madrigals. 

Maiji)  Mtjlusr,  on  a  sumnier'a  day, 

There  wiU  I  make  thee  beds  of  rc^s 

Raked  the  meadow  sweet  with  hay. 

With  a  thousand  fragrant  i>osie3  ; 
A  cap  of  flowers,  and  a  kiitle, 
Embroidel-ed  all  witli  leaves  of  myrtle  ; 

Beneath  her  torn  hat  glowed  the  wealth 
Of  simple  beauty  and  i-ustic  health. 

A  gown  made  of  the  iinost  wool. 

Singing,  she  wrought,  and  hei'  merry  glee 

Wiiich  from  our  pretty  lambs  we  pull  ; 

The  niook-Mrd  echoed  from  his  tiee. 

Fair-lined  slippers  for  the  cold, 

With  buckles  of  the  purest  gold  ; 

But,  when  she  glanced  to  Uie  far-off  town, 
Wliite  from  its  Mil-slope  looking  down. 

A  belt  of  sti-aw,  and  ivy  huds, 

With  eoral  clasps  and  amber  studs  : 

The  sweet  song  died,  and  a  vague  unrest 

And  if  these  pleasures  may  thee  move. 

And  a  nameless  longmg  filled  her  breast,  — 

Come,  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love. 

A  wish,  that  she  luudly  dared  to  own. 

The  shepherd  swains  shall  dance  and  sing 

For  something  better  than  she  had  known. 

For  thy  delight  each  May  morning  ■ 

If  these  delights  thy  mind  may  move. 

The  Judge  rode  slowly  down  the  lane. 

Then  live  witli  me,  and  be  my  love. 

Smoothing  his  hoise's  chestnut  mane. 

CHRiSTOPHEE  MSRLOWE. 

He  drew  his  bridle  in,  the  shade 

Of  the  apple  trees,  to  greet  the  maid. 

THE  NYMPH'S  REPLY. 

And  ask  a  draught  from  the  spiing  that  flowed 

Ip  that  the  world  and  love  were  young. 

Through  the  meadow,  across  the  road. 

And  truth  in  every  shepherd's  tongue. 

These  pretty  pleasures  might  me  move 

She  stooped  where  the  cool  spring  bubbled  up. 

To  live  with  thee  and  be  thy  love. 

And  filled  for  him  her  small  tin  cup. 
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And  blushed  as  she  gave  it,  looking  down 
Oq  her  feet  bo  bare,  and  her  tattered  gown. 

"Thanks!"  said  the  Judge,  "  a  aweeter  draught 
From  a  fairer  hand  was  never  quaffed." 

He  spoke  of  the  grass  and  flowers  and  trees, 
Of  the  singing  birds  and  the  humming  bees ; 

Then  talked  of  the  haying,  and  wondered  whether 
The  cloud  in  the  west  would  bring  foul  weather. 

And  Maud  forgot  her  biior-tam  gowii, 
And  her  graceful  ankles,  bam  and  brown, 

And  listened,  while  a  pleased  surprise 
Looked  from  her  long-lashed  hazal  eyes. 

At  last,  like  one  who  for  delay 
Seeks  a  yata  excuse,  he  rode  away. 

Maud  MuUer  looked  and  sighed  :  "Ah  me 
That  I  the  Judge's  bride  might  be  ! 


"  He  would  dress  m 
And  praise  end  toas 


"  My  father  should  wear  a  tmadcloth  coat, 
My  brother  should  sail  a  painted  boat. 


"i  'd  dress  my  mother  so  grand  and  gay, 
And  the  baby  should  have  a  new  toy  each  day. 


llle  Judge  looked  back  as  he  climbed  the  liill, 
And  saw  Maud  Muller  standing  still  : 

"A  form  more  fair,  a  face  more  sweet, 
Ne'er  hath  it  been  my  lot  to  meet. 


"Would  she  were  mine,  and  I  tcday. 
Like  her,  a  harvester  of  hay. 


"  No  doubtful  balance  of  rights  and  wro 
Nor  weaiy  lawyers  with  endless  tongues. 


"  Bat  low  of  cattle,  and  song  of  birds. 
And  health,  end  quiet,  and  loving  words," 


He  wedded  a  wife  of  richest  dower. 
Who  lived  for  fashion,  as  he  for  power, 


And  swoet  Maud  Muller's  hazel  eyes 
Looked  out  in  their  innocent  surprise 


And  the  proud  man  sighed  with  a  secret  paii 
"  Ah,  that  1  were  free  again  ! 

"  Free  ea  when  I  rode  that  day 

Where  the  barefoot  maiden  raked  the  hay." 

She  wedded  a  man  unlearned  and  poor. 
And  many  children  played  round  her  door. 


And  oft,  when  the  summer  sun  shone  hot 
On  the  new-mown  hay  in  the  meadow  lot. 


And  she  heaiil  the  little  spring  bi-ook  faU 
Over  the  roadside,  through  the  wall. 


And,  gazing  down  with  a  timid  grace. 
She  felt  his  pleased  eyes  read  her  face. 


Sometimes  her  narrow  kitchen  walls 
Stretched  away  into  stately  halls  ; 


And  for  him  who  sat  by  the  chimney  lug, 
pipe  and  mug, 


Then  she  took  up  her  buidon  of  life  again. 
Saying  only,  "  k  might  havu  been." 
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A  las  foi  luaidBn,  alas  for  judge, 

For  rich  repiner  and  liouBohold  drudge  1 

God  pity  them  ijotli !  aad  pity  ii8  all. 
Who  vainly  tUe  dreams  of  youth  recall ; 

For  of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pew, 

The  saddest  ai'e  these  :  "  It  might  have  heeii  1 " 

Ah,  well !  for  us  all  some  sweet  hope  lies 
Ducply  buried  from  human  eyes  ; 

And,  in  the  heieaftsr,  angels  may 
Koll  the  stone  from  its  gravo  away  ! 

JOHN  GHHENLE*F  WHITTIER. 


QUAKEKDOM, 

TanorGH  her  forced,  abnormal  quiet 

Flashed  the  soul  of  frolic  liot. 
And  a  most  malicious  lai^hter  lighted  up  her 
downcast  eyes ; 

All  in  vain  I  tried  each  topic. 

Banged  froin  polar  climes  to  tropic,  — 
Every  commonplace  1  started  met  with  yes-i 

For  her  mother  —  stiff  and  stately. 
As  if  starched  aild  ironed  lately  — 
Sat  ei'eot,  with  rigid  elbows  bedded  thus  in  ■ 
ing  palms  ; 
There  she  sat  on  guard  befoiB  us, 
Aud  in  words  precise,  decorous. 
And  most  calm,  reviewed  the  weather,  and  recited 
several  psalms. 

How  without  abruptly  ending 

This  my  visit,  and  offending 
Wealthy  neighhora,  was  the  problem  which  en 
ployed  my  mental  care  ; 

When  the  butler,  bowing  lowly. 

Uttered  clearly,  stiffly,  slowly, 
"Madam,  please,  the  gaijener  wants  you,"  — 

Heaven,  I  thonght,  lias  heard  my  prayer. 

"Paidonme!"  she  grandly  uttered  ; 
Bowing  low,  I  gladly  muttered, 
"Surely,  madam!"  and,  relieved,  I  turned  i 
scan  the  daughter's  face  : 
Ha  !  what  pent-up  mirth  outflashes 
From  beneath  those  penciled  lashes  ! 
How  the  drQl  of  Quaker  custom  yields  to  F 
tui^e's  brilliant  grace  ! 

Brightly  springs  the  prisoned  fountain 
From  the  side  of  Delphi's  mountain. 


;n  the  stone  that  weighed  upon  its  buoyant 

life  is  thrast  aside  ; 
8o  the  long-enforced  stagnation 
Of  the  maiden's  conversation 
Now  imparted   fivefold  brilliance  to  its   evci-- 

varying  tide. 

Widely  railing,  quickly  changing, 
Witty,  winning,  from  beginning 
Unto  end  I  listened,  merely  flinging  in  a  casual 

Eloquent,  and  yet  how  simple  I 
Haud  and  eye,  and  eddying  dimple, 
Tongue  and  lip  together  made  a  music  seen  as 
well  as  heaid. 

When  the  noonday  woods  are  ringing. 
All  the  binls  of  summer  singing, 
Suddenly  there  falls  a  silence,  and  we  know  a 
serpent  nigh  : 
So  upon  the  door  a  rattle 
Stopped  our  animated  tattle, 
And  the  stately  mother  found  us  prim  enough  to 
suit  her  eye. 


THE  C 


S-EOAED. 


Mv  little  love,  do  you  remember. 

Ere  we  were  grown  so  sadly  wise. 

Those  evenings  in  the  bleak  December, 

Curtained  warm  from  the  snowy  weather. 

When  you  and  1  played  chess  together. 

Checkmated  by  each  other's  eyes? 

Ah  !  still  I  see  your  soft  white  hand 
Hovering  warm  o'er  Queen  and  Knight ; 

Brava  Pawns  in  valiant  battle  stand ; 
The  double  Castles  guard  the  wings ; 
The  Bishop,  bent  on  distant  things. 
Moves,  sidling,  through  the  fight. 

Our  fingers  touch ;  our  gUmcee  meet. 
And  falter  ;  falls  your  golden  liair 

Against  my  cheek  ;  your  bosom  sweet 
Is  heaving.  Down  the  field,  your  Queen 
Hides  slow,  her  soldieiT  all  between, 

And  cheeks  me  unawai*. 

Ah  me  '.  the  little  battle  's  done  : 
Diaperst  is  all  its  chivalry. 
Fnll  many  a  move  since  then  have  wo 
Mid  life's  perplexing  checkers  made. 
And  many  a  game  with  fortune  played  ; 

What  is  it  we  have  won  ? 

This,  this  at  least,  —  if  this  alone  ; 
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That  never,  never,  neverraora. 

As  in  those  old  still  nights  of  yoi'e, 
(Era  we  were  grown  so  saAly  wise,) 
Can  you  and  I  shut  out  the  skies, 

Shut  out  the  world  and  wintry  weather, 

And,  eyes  exchanging  warmth  with  eyes. 

Play  chess,  as  then  we  played  together. 


DINNA  ASK  MB. 

0,  DCNNA  ask  me  gin  I  lo'e  ye  ; 

Troth,  I  danma  tell ! 
Dinna  ask  me  gin  I  lo'e  ye,  — 

Ask  it  o'  yoursel'. 


When  ye  gang  to  yon  braw  braw  town, 

And  bonnier  lassies  see, 
0,  liinna,  Jamie,  look  at  them. 

Lest  ye  should  mind  na  me. 

For  I  conld  never  bide  the  lass 
That  ye  'd  lo'e  mair  than  me  ; 

And  0,  I  'iQ  sure  my  heart  wad  brak, 
Gin  ye  'd  prove  fause  to  me  ! 


STJMMBE  DAYS. 

In  summer,  when  the  days  were 
We  walked  together  in  the  wood  : 

Our  heart  was  light,  our  step  wa 
Sweet  fluttoringa  weifl  there  in  onr 
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We  strayed  from  mom  till  evening  came  ; 
We  gathei'ed  flowers,  and  wove  us  crowns  ; 

We  walked  mid  poppies  red  as  flame, 
Or  sat  upon  the  yellow  downs  ; 

And  always  wished  our  life  the  same. 

In  summer,  when  the  days  were  long, 
We  leaped  the  hedgerow,  oroaeed  the  btook; 

And  still  her  voice  flowed  forth  in  song, 
Or  else  she  road  some  graceful  book, 

In  summer,  when  the  days  were  long. 

And  then  we  sat  beneath  the  trees, 
With  shadows  lessening  in  the  noon  ; 

And  in.  the  sunlight  and  the  breeze, 
We  feasted,  many  a  gorgeous  June, 

While  larks  were  singing  o'er  the  leas. 


In  summer,  when  the  days  were  long. 
On  dainty  chicken,  snow-white  bread, 

We  feasted,  with  no  graee  but  song ; 
We  plucked  wild  strawberries,  ripe  and  red, 

In  summer,  when  the  days  were  long. 

We  loved,  and  yet  we  knew  it  not,  — 
For  loving  seemed  like  hreatJiing  then ; 

We  fonnd  a  heaven  in  every  spot ; 
Saw  angels,  too,  in  all  good  men  ; 

And  dreamed  of  God  in  grove  and  grot. 

In  summer,  when  the  days  are  long, 
Alone  I  wander,  muse  alone. 

1  see  her  not ;  but  that  old  song 
Under  the  fragrant  wind  is  blown. 

In  summer,  when  the  days  are  long. 

Alone  I  wander  in  the  wood  : 
But  one  fair  spirit  hears  my  sighs ; 

And  half  I  see,  so  glad  and  good, 
The  honest  daylight  of  her  eyes. 

That  chaimed  me  under  earlier  skies. 

In  summer,  when  the  days  are  long, 
1  love  her  as  we  loved  of  old. 

My  heart  is  light,  my  step  is  strong  ; 
For  love  brings  back  those  horn's  of  gold. 

In  summer,  when  the  days  are  long. 


GENEVIEVE. 

All  tiioughts,  all  passions,  all  delights. 
Whatever  stirs  this  mortal  frame. 
All  are  hut  ministers  of  Love, 
And  feed  his  sacred  flame. 

Oft  in  my  waking  dreams  do  I 
Live  o'er  again  that  happy  hour. 
When  midway  on  the  mount  I  ky 
Beside  the  ruined  tower. 

The  moonshine  stealing  o'er  the  scene 
Had  blended  with  the  lights  of  eve ; 
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She  leaned  against  the  armid  man. 

The  statue  of  the  armfed  knight; 

She  stood  and  listened  to  my  lay. 

Amid  the  lingering  light. 

Few  sorrows  hath  she  of  her  own, 
My  hope !  my  joy  !  my  Genevieve ! 
She  loves  me  best,  whene'er  I  sing 
The  songs  that  make  her  grieve. 
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I  played  a  soft  and  doleful  air, 

All  impulses  of  soul  and  sense 

I  sang  an  old  and  moving  story,  — 

Had  thrilled  my  guileless  Genevieve  ; 

An  old  rude  song,  that  suited  well 

The  music  and  the  doleful  tale. 

That  ruin  wild  and  hoary. 

The  rich  and  balmy  eve ; 

She  listened  with  a  flitting  blush, 

And  hopes,  and  fears  that  kindle  hope. 

Witi  downcast  eyes  and  modest  grace ; 

Ah  undistinguishable  thlflug, 

For  well  sho  knew,  I  could  not  choose 

And  gentle  wishes  long  subdued, 

But  gazB  upon  her  face. 

Subdued  and  cherished  long. 

I  told  her  of  the  Knight  that  wore 

She  wept  with  pity  and  delight. 

fJlmii  his  shield  a  burning  brand  ; 

She  blushed  with  love,  and  virgin  shame  ; 

Aud  that  for  t«n  long  yeai'8  he  woood 

And  like  the  munnur  of  a  dream, 

The  Lady  of  the  Land. 

I  heard  her  breathe  my  name. 

I  told  her  how  he  pined  ;  and  ah  1 

Her  bosom  heaved,  —  she  stepped  aside, 

The  deep,  the  low,  the  pleading  tons 

As  conscious  of  my  look  she  stept,  — 

With  which  I  aang  another's  love 

Then  suddenly,  with  timorous  eye 

Interpreted  my  own. 

She  fled  to  me  and  wept 

She  listened  with  a  flitting  blush. 

She  half  enclosed  me  with  her  arms. 

With  downcast  eyes,  and  modest  grace ; 

She  pressed  me  with  a  meek  embrace ; 

And  she  forgave  me,  that  I  gaaed 

And  bending  back  her  head,  looked  up, 

Too  fondly  on  her  fece. 

And  gazed  upon  my  face. 

But  when  1  told  the  cruel  scflm 

'T  was  partly  love,  and  partly  fear, 

Tliat  crazed  that  bold  and  lovely  Knight, 

And  partly  't  was  a  bashful  art 

And  that  he  crossed  the  mountain-woods. 

That  I  might  rather  feel  than  see 

Nor  rested  day  nor  night ; 

The  swelling  of  her  heart. 

I  calmed  her  fears,  and  she  was  calm, 

And  sometimes  from  the  darksome  shade, 

And  told  her  love  with  virgin  pride ; 

And  sometimes  starting  up  at  onco 

And  so  I  won  my  Genevieve, 

In  green  and  sunny  glade, 

My  bright  attd  beauteous  Bride, 

There  came  and  looked  bim  in  the  faco 

An  angel  beautiful  and  bright ; 

And  that  he  knew  it  was  a  Fiend, 

WHEN  THE  KTB  COME  HAME. 

And  that,  unknowing  what  he  did. 
He  leaped  amid  a  murderous  band, 

Comb,  all  ye  jolly  shepherds. 
That  whistle  through  the  glen  ! 

And  saved  from  outrage  worse  than  death 
The  Lady  of  the  Land; 

I  '11  tell  ye  o'  a  secret 

That  courtiers  dinna  ken  : 
What  is  the  greatest  bliss 

And  how  she  wept,  and  clasped  his  knees ; 

That  the  tongue  o"  man  can  name  ? 

And  how  she  tended  him  in  vain  ; 

'T  is  to  woo  a  bonnie  lassie 

And  ever  strove  to  expiate 

When  the  kye  come  hame. 

The  acorn  that  crazed  his  brain ; 

men  Ike  kye  oame  hame, 
When  the  kge  coine  hame,  — 

And  that  she  nursed  him  in  a  cave, 

And  how  his  madness  went  away. 

When,  the  kye  cms  U^. 

When  on  the  yellow  forest-leaves 
A  dying  man  he  lay  | 

•T  is  not  beneafi  the  burgonet, 
Hot  yet  beneath  the  crown  ; 

—  His  dying  words  —but  when  I  reached 

'T  is  not  on  couch  o'  velvet, 

That  tenderest  strain  of  all  the  ditty, 

Nor  yet  in  bed  o"  down  : 

My  faltering  voice  and  pausing  harp 

'T  is  beneath  the  spreading  birk, 

Disturbed  her  soul  with  pity. 

In  the  glen  without  the  name. 
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There  the  blackbird  bigs  his  nest, 

For  the  mate  he  lo'es  to  see. 
Add.  on  the  tapmost  bough 

0,  B,  happy  bird  is  he  ! 
There  he  pours  his  meltiug  ditty. 

And  lovH  is  s.'  the  theme  ; 
And  he  '11  woo  his  bonnie  lassie, 

"Wlen  the  kye  come  liatne. 

When  the  blewart  bears  a  pearl, 

And  tile  daisy  turns  a  pea. 
And  the  bonnie  luoben  gowan 

Has  fauldit  up  his  ee. 
Then  the  lavrook,  frae  the  blue  lift, 

Draps  down  and  thinks  noe  shame 
To  woo  his  bonnie  lassie, 

When  the  kye  come  hame. 

See  yonder  pawky  shepherd. 

That  lingBra  on  the  MU  : 
His  yowes  are  in  the  fauld. 

And  his  lambs  are  lying  still ; 
Yet  he  downa  gang  to  bed. 

For  his  heart  is  in  a  flame. 
To  meet  his  bonnie  lassie 

When  the  kye  eorae  hame. 

When  the  little  wee  bit  heart 

Bises  high  in  the  breast. 
And  tlio  littie  wee  bit  stam 

Rises  red.  in  the  cast, 
0,  there  's  a  joy  sae  dear 

That  the  heart  can  hardly  frame  ! 
Wi'  a  bonnie  bonnie  lassie, 

When  the  kye  come  hame. 

Then  since  aU  Nature  joins 

In  this  love  without  alloy, 
0,  wha  wad  prove  a  traitor 

To  Nature's  dewest  joy  ? 
Or  wha  wad  choose  a  crown, 

Wi'  its  paiila  an'  Its  fame, 
And  miss  his  bonnie  lassie, 

When  the  kye  come  hame  ? 


The  country  ways  ore  full  of  mire, 
The  boughs  toss  in  the  feding  light. 

The  winds  blow  out  the  sunset's  fii'e, 
And  sudden  dropjieth  down  the  night. 

J  sit  in  this  lamiliBir  room. 
Where  mud-splashed  hunting  squiiiis  res 


'Mong  all  the  joys  my  sonl  hath  known, 

'Mong  en'ors  over  which  it  grieves, 
I  sit  at  this  dark  hour  alone. 

Like  Autumn  mid  his  withered  leaves. 
This  is  a,  night  of  wild  farewells 

To  all  the  ]>ast ;  the  good,  the  fair  ; 
To-moiTow,  and  my  wedding  bells 

Will  make  a  music  in  the  air. 

Like  a  wet  fisher,  tempest-tost, 

Who  sees  throughout  the  weltering  night, 
Afar  on  some  low-lying  coast. 

The  streaming  of  a  rainy  light, 
I  saw  this  hour,  —  and  now  't  is  come  ; 

The  rooms  are  lit,  the  feast  is  set ; 
Within  tJie  twilight  I  am  dumb, 

My  heart  filled  with  a  vain  I'^ret. 

I  cannot  say,  in  Eastern  style. 

Where'er  she  tieads  the  pansy  Mows  ; 
Hor  call  hel'  eyes  tnin  stars,  her  snnle 

A  sunbeam,  and  her  mouth  a  rose, 
Kor  can  1,  as  your  bi'idegrooms  do, 

Talk  of  my  raptures.     0,  how  sore 
The  fond  romaneo  of  twenty-two 

Is  parodied  ere  thirty-fom'. 

To-night  1  shake  hands  with  the  past,  — 

Familiar  years,  adieu,  adieu  ! 

a  unknown  door  is  open  cast, 

An  empty  future  wide  and  new 
Stands  waiting.     0  ye  naked  rooms. 

Void,  desolat*,  without  a  charm. 
Will  Love's  smile  chase  your  lonely  glcrams. 

And  dmpe  your  walla,  and  make  them  warn 

ie  man  who  knew,  while  he  was  young. 

Some  soft  and  soul-subduing  air. 
Melts  when  again  he  hears  it  sang. 

Although  't  is  only  half  so  fair. 
>  I  love  thee,  and  love  is  sweet 

(My  Florence,  't  is  the  cruel  truth) 
Bcaliae  it  can  to  age  repeat 

That  long-lost  pBsaion  of  my  youth. 

0,  often  did  my  spirit  melt. 

Blurred  letters,  o'er  your  artless  rhymes  I 
Fair  ti'ees,  in  which  the  sunshine  dwelt, 

I  've  kissed  you  many  a  million  times  ! 
nd  now  't  is  done,  —  my  passionate  teal's. 

Mad  pleadings  with  an  iron  fate, 
And  all  the  sweetness  of  my  yeaiB, 

Are  blackened  ashes  in  tiie  grate. 

I  Then  ring  in  the  wind,  my  wedding  chimes  ; 
!      Smile,  villagers,  at  every  door  | 
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Old  churchyaiii,  stuffed  with  llmied  eriUK 
lie  (ilad  ill  sunshine  o'er  and  o'er  ; 

Ami  youthfal  miiideiia,  white  mid  awtct, 
Seatter  your  bloBSoms  iar  and  wide  ; 

And  with  a  biidid  choms  gi'eet 
This  happj  bridegroom  and  his  biide. 


"This  happy  bridegroom  !  "  theit  is  sin 

At  liottom  of  my  thaulilisas  mood  : 
What  if  desert  alone  eonld  win 

I'or  mo  life's  ohiefest  gi'ace  and  good  ? 
Love  gives  iiaelf ;  and  if  not  given. 

No  gejiios,  beauty,  state  or  wit, 
Ko  gold  of  eartli,  no  gem  of  heaven, 

la  rich  enough  to  purchase  it. 

It  may  be,  Florence,  loving  thee, 

My  heart  will  its  old  menioiies  keep  ; 
Ijike  some  worn  sea-8hsil  from  the  sea, 

Filled  with  the  music  of  the  deep. 
And  you  may  watuh,  on  nights  of  rain, 

A  shadow  on  my  brow  encroach  ; 
Be  staiiled  by  my  sudden  pain, 

And  tcndemess  of  self-reproach. 

It  may  bo  tbat  your  loving  wiles 

Will  call  a  sigh  from  fai'-off  yoaiB  ; 
It  may  be  that  yonr  happiest  smiles 

Will  brim  my  eyes  with  ho]>elc3s  tears  ; 
1 1  may  be  tliat  my  sleeping  breath 

Will  shake,  with  painful  visions  wrung  ; 
And,  in  the  awful  trance  of  death, 

A  stranger's  name  be  on  my  tongue. 

Ye  phantoms,  bom  of  bittor  blooil. 

Ye  ghosts  of  passion,  lean  and  worn. 
Ye  terrors  of  a  lonely  mooil, 

What  do  ye  here  on  a  wedding-mom  f 
l''ni-,  as  the  dawning  sweet  and  fast 

Through  all  the  heaven  spreads  and  flows, 
Within  life's  discord,  rude  and  vast. 

Love's  subtle  music  grows  and  grows. 

And  lightened  is  the  weary  cnrse. 

And  clearer  is  the  wearj'  voaA  ; 
The  veiy  worm  the  sea-weeds  nurse 

Is  cared  for  by  the  Eternal  God. 
lly  love,  pale  blossom  of  the  snow. 

Has  pierced  earth  wet  witii  wintry  showers,— 
0  may  it  drink  the  sun,  and  blow. 

Followed  by  all  the  year  of  flowoi's  1 

Blauk  Bayard  from  the  stable  bring  ; 

The  rain  is  o'er,  the  wind  is  down, 
Hound  slining  farms  the  birds  will  sing. 

The  dawn  stand  in  the  sleeping  town. 
Within  an  hoar.     This  is  her  gate, 

Her  sodden  loses  droop  in  night, 


And,  emblem  of  my  happy  fete. 
In  one  dear  window  there  is  light. 

The  dawn  is  oozing  pale  and  cold 

Through  the  damp  east  for  many  a  m 
When  half  my  tale  of  life  is  told, 

Grim-featured  Time  b^ins  to  smile. 
Last  star  of  night  that  lingerest  yet 

In  that  long  rift  of  rainy  gray. 
Gather  thy  wasted  splendors,  set. 

And  die  iint«  my  wedding  day. 


ATA  L  ANT  A  VICTORIOUS. 

Ahi>  there  two  runners  did  the  sign  ahide 
Foot  set  to  foot,  —  a  young  man  slim  and  fair, 
Ciisp-hail-ed,  well  knit,  with  firmlimbs  often  tried 
In  places  where  no  man  his  ati^ngth  may  spare; 
Dainty  his  thin  coat  was,  and  on  his  hair 
A  golden  circlet  of  renown  he  wore. 
And  in  hia  hand  an  olive  garland  bore. 

But  on  this  day  with  whom  shall  he  contend  ? 
A  maid  stood  by  him  like  Diana  clad 
When  iu  the  woods  she  lists  her  bow  to  bend, 
Too  fait  for  one  to  look  on  and  be  glad. 
Who  scarcely  yet  has  thiity  summers  had. 
If  he  must  still  behold  her  fi-om  afar  ; 
Too  fair  to  let  the  world  live  free  from  war. 

She  seemed  all  earthly  mattel-s  to  forget ; 
Of  all  tormenting  lines  her  face  was  clear ; 
Her  wide  gray  eyes  upon  the  goal  were  set 
Calm  and  unmoved  as  though  no  soul  were  nt'ar ; 
But  her  foe  trembled  as  a  man  in  fear. 
Nor  from  her  loveliness  one  moment  turned 
His  anxious  fa^^e  with  fierce  desire  that  burned. 

Now  through  the  hush  there  broke  the  tniin- 
pet's  clang. 
Just  as  the  setting  sun  made  eventide. 
Then  irom  light  feet  a  spurt  of  dust  there  sprang, 
And  swiftly  were  they  running  side  by  side ; 
But  silent  did  the  thronging  folk  ahide 
Until  the  turning-post  was  reached  at  last. 
And  round  about  it  still  abreast  they  passed. 

But  when  the  people  saw  how  close  they  mn, 
When  half-way  to  the  starting-point  they  were, 
A  cry  of  joy  broke  forth,  whereat  the  man 
Headed  the  white-foot  runner,  and  drew  near 
Unto  the  veiy  end  of  all  his  fear  ; 
■    '  learee  his  straining  feet  the  ground  could  feel, 
And  bliss  unhoped  for  o'er  his  heart  'gan  steal. 
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But  midat  the  loud  victorious  shouts  he  lieaM 
Hev  footsteps  drawing  nearaL-,  and  the  souwl 
Of  fluttering  I'aiment,  and  thereat  afeai'ed 
His  flashed  and  eager  face  he  turned  around, 
And  even  then  ha  feit  her  past  him  hound 
Fleet  8S  the  wind,  but  scwcely  saw  her  there 
Till  on  the  goal  she  laid  her  lingers  fail-. 

There  stood  slie,  bi^atfting  like  a  little  child 
Amid  some  warlike  clamor  laid  asleep, 
For  no  vietoiious  Joy  her  red  lips  smilett. 
Her  cheek  its  wonted  freshness  did  but  keep ; 
Ho  glance  lit  up  her  clear  gmy  eyes  and  deep. 
Though  some  divine  thought  softened  all  her  face 
As  once  more  I'ang  the  trumpet  through  the  pi; 

But  her  late  foe  stopped  ahort  amidst  his  coarse, 
One  moment  gazed  u]X)n  her  piteously, 
Then  with  a  groan  his  lingering  feet  did  force 
To  leave  the  spot  whence  he  her  eyes  could  see; 
And,  changediikeone  who  knows  his  time  must  b( 
But  short  and  bitter,  without  any  word 
He  knelt  befote  the  bearer  of  the  sword  ; 

Then  high  rose  up  the  glasjning  deadly  blade, 
Baredof  itsflowera,  and  through  the  crowded  plac( 
Was  silence  now,  and  midst  of  it  the  maid 
Went  by  the  poor  wretch  at  a  gentle  pace, 
And  he  to  hers  upturned  liia  sad  white  face  ; 
Nor  did  his  ayes  behold  another  sight 
Ere  on  his  aoul  there  fell  eternal  night. 


ATALANTA  CONQUERED. 


Kow  has  tlie  lingering  month  at  last  gone  by. 
Again  are  all  folk  round  the  lunning  plaeo. 
Nor  other  seems  the  liiamal  pageantiy 
Than  heretofore,  but  that  another  face 
Looks  o'er  tlie  smooth  course  ready  for  the  race, 
For  now,  beheld  of  ali,  Milajiion 
Stands  on  the  spot  he  twice  has  looked  upon. 

But  yet  —  what  change  ia  this  that  holds  the 

DocS  she  indeed  see  in  his  glittering  eye 

More  than  disdain  of  the  shai'p  shearing  blade. 

Some  happy  Impe  of  help  ami  victory ! 

The  others  seemed  to  say,  "  We  come  to  die. 

Look  down  upon  ua  for  a  little  while. 

That  dead,  we  may  bethink  us  of  thy  smile. " 

But  he  —  what  look  of  mastery  was  this 
He  cast  on  her  V  why  were  his  lips  so  red  ! 
Why  was  his  lace  so  flushed  with  happiness  ? 
So  looks  not  one  who  deems  himself  but  dead, 
E'en  if  to  death  he  hows  a  willing  head  ; 


So  rather  looks  a  goii  well  pleased  to  find 
Some  earthly  damsel  fashioned  to  his  mind. 


Why  moat  she  drop  her  lida  before  his  gax(!. 
And  even  as  ahe  casts  adown  her  eyes 
Redden  to  note  his  eager  glance  of  praiae. 
And  wiah  that  she  were  clad  iu  other  guise  ? 
Why  must  tlie  memory  to  her  lieart  aiise 
Of  things  unnoticed  when  they  fii'st  wera  heanl, 
Some  lover'ssong,  some  anaworiiigmaiden'swoiil? 

What  makes  those  lon^ngs,  vague,  without  a 

And  this  vain  pity  never  felt  before. 
This  sudden  languor,  this  contempt  of  fame, 
This  tender  son'ow  for  the  time  past  o'er, 
These  doubts  that  gl'ow  each  minute  inoii!  and 

Why  does  she  tmmble  as  the  time  grows  naar, 
Aud  weak  defeat  and  woful  victory  fear ! 

But  while  she  seemed  to  heal-  her  beating  heart. 
Above  their  heads  the  trumpet  blast  rang  out. 
And  forth  they  sprang  ;  and  she  must  play  her 

Then  flew  her  white  feet,  knowing  not  a  douht, 
Though  slackening  once,  ahe  turned  her  head 

about, 
But  then  she  cried  aloud  and  faster  fled 
Than  e'er  before,  and  all  men  deemed  him  dead. 

But  with  uo  sound  he  wised  aloft  his  hand. 
And  thence  what  seemed  a  ray  of  light  there  Hew 
And  past  the  maid  rolled  on  along  the  sand  ; 
Then  trembling  she  her  feet  together  drew, 
And  in  hei'  heart  a  strong  desire  thero  grew 
To  have  the  toy ;  some  god  she  thought  Iiad  given 
That  gift  to  her,  to  make  of  earth  a  heaven. 

Then  from  the  course  with  eager  steps  slie  ran, 
And  in  her  odorous  bosom  laid  the  gold. 
But  when  she  turned  again,  the  gi'oat-limhed  man 
Now  well  ahead  she  fiuled  not  to  behold. 
And  mindful  of  her  glory  waxing  eoid, 
Sprang  up  and  followed  him  in  hot  pursuit, 
Though  with  one  hajid  she  touched  the  golden 

Note,  too,  tile  bow  that  she  was  wont  to  bear 
She  laid  aside  to  grasp  the  glittering  prize. 
And  o'er  her  shoulder  from  the  quiver  fair 
Three  an'ows  fell  and  lay  before  her  eyes 
Unnoticed,  as  amidst  the  people's  cries 
She  sprang  to  head  the  strong  Milanion, 
Who  now  the  turning-post  had  wellnigh  won. 
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And  white  limba  from  hia  dtizzled  eyes  did  flit, 
Then  he  tie  second  fniit  cast  by  tiie  maid. 
But  she  ran  on  awhile,  then  as  alraid 
Wavfsred  and  stopped,  and  turned  and  made  no 

Until  the  globe  with  its  blight  feEow  lay. 

Then,  as  a  troubled  glance  she  cast  around, 
Now  fai'  ahead  the  Argive  could  she  see, 
And  in  her  gajinant's  hem  one  haiid  she  wound 
To  keep  the  double  prize,  and  atrenuonsly 
Sped  o'er  the  course,  and  little  doubt  had  she 
To  win  the  day,  though  now  but  scanty  space 
Was  left  betwixt  Jiim  and  the  winning  place. 

Short  was  the  way  nnhi  such  winged  feet, 
Quickly  she  gained  upon  him,  till  at  hist 
He  turned  about  her  eager  eyes  to  meet, 
And  fixim  his  hand  the  thii'd  fair  apple  cast. 
She  wavei'ed  not,  but  turned  and  ran  so  fast 
After  the  prize  that  shonld  her  bliss  fulfill, 
Tiat  in  her  haiid  it  lay  ere  it  was  still.     . 

Nor  did  she  rest,  but  turned  about  to  win 
Once  more,  an  nnblest  woful  victoiy^ 
And  yet  —  and  yet  — why  does  her  breath  begin 
To  fail  her,  and  her  feet  di'ag  heavily  f 
Why  fails  she  now  to  see  if  far  or  nigh 
The  goal  is  ?  why  do  her  gray  eyes  grow  dim  ? 
Why  do  these  tremors  mn  through  every  limb  ? 

She  spi'sads  her  arms  abroad  some  stay  to  find 
Else  must  she  Ml,  indeed,  and  findeth  this, 
A  strong  man's  arms  abont  her  body  twined. 
Kor  may  she  shudder  now  to  feel  his  kiss, 
So  wrapped  she  is  in  new,  unbroken  Miss  ; 
Made  happy  that  the  foe  the  prize  hath  won. 
She  weeps  glad  tears  for  all  her  glory  done. 


Aiss,  that  wander  and  murmur  round. 
Bearing  delight  where'er  ye  blow  ! 

Make  iu  the  elms  a  lulling  souad, 
Wliile  my  lady  sleeps  in  the  shade  below. 

Ijgliten  and  lengthen  her  noonday  rest, 

Till  the  heat  of  the  noonday  sun  is  o'er. 
Sweet  be  her  slumbers  1  though  in  my  breast 

The  ptun  she  has  waked  may  slumber  no  morf 
Bieathing  soft  fram  the  blue  profound. 

Bearing  delight  where'er  ye  blow. 
Make  in  the  elms  a  lulling  sound, 

While  my  lady  sleeps  in  the  shade  below. 


Airs !  that  over  the  bending  houghs, 

And  under  the  shsde  of  pendent  leaves, 
Murmur  soft,  Bke  my  timid  vows 

Or  the  secret  sigiia  my  bosom  heaves,  — 
Gently  sweeping  the  grassy  ground. 

Bearing  delight  where'er  ye  blow. 
Make  in  the  elms  a  lulling  soimd. 

While  my  lady  sleeps  in  the  shade  below. 


ACBAB  AND  NOTTRMAHAL. 

0,  BEST  of  delights,  as  it  everywhere  is, 

To  be  near  the  loved  wic,— what  a  raptnre  is  hLs 

Who  in  moonlight  and  music  thus  sweetly  may 

O'er  the  Lake  of  Caslimero  with  that  mie  by  his  side! 
If  woman  can  make  the  woist  wilderness  deal', 
Think,  think  what  a  heaven  she  must  make  of 
Cashmere  ! 

So  felt  the  magnificent  Son  of  Achar, 
Whenfitrnipowerandponipandthetrophiesof  war 
He  flew  to  that  valley,  forgetting  them  all 
With  the  Light  of  the  Haiem,  his  young  Nour- 

mahal. 
When  free  and  uncrowned  as  the  conqueror  roved 
By  the  banks  ot  that  lake,  with  his  only  beloved. 
He  saw,  in  the  wreaths  she  would  playfully  suiitch 
From  the  hedges,  a  glory  his  crami  could  n*ot 

match, 
And  prefeiTed  iu  liis  heart  the  least  ringlet  that 

curled 
Down  her  exquisite  neck  to  the  throne  of  the  world ! 


There 's  a  beauty  forev 


iichangingly  bright. 


Like  the  long  sunny  lapse  of  a  suTOmerday's  light, 
Shining  on,  shiningon,  by  no  shadow  ma/letendei , 
Till  love  falls  asleep  in  its  sameness  of  splendor. 
This  iCTis  not  the  beunty  —  0,  nothing  like  this. 
That  to  youngNoarmaha]  gave  such  magic  of  bliss. 
But  that  loveliness,  ever  in  motion,  which  plays 
Like  the  light  upon  autumn's  soft  sliadowy  days. 
Now  here  and  now  there,  giving  waiTHth  as  it  flies 
From  the  lips  to  the  eheek,  from  the  cheek  to  the 

Now  melting  in  mist  and  now  breaking  in  gleanis, 
Like  the  glimpses  a  saint  has  of  heaven  in  his 

dreams  ! 
When  pensive,  it  seemed  as  if  that  very  grace. 
That  charm  of  all  others,  was  bom  with  her  face  ; 
And  when  angiy,  —  for  even  in  the  tranquilest 

climes 
Light  breeaes  will  mffle  the  flowers  sometimes,— 
The  short,  passing  anger  but  seemed  to  awaken 
New  beauty,  like  flowers  that  are  sweetest  when 
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If  tenderness  touched  her,  the  dsirk  of  her  eye 

At  once  touk  a  darker,  a  heavenKer  dye, 

Fi  )in  the  depth  of  whose  shadow,  like  holy  n 

vealingg 
1  oin  innermost  shrines,  came  the  light  of  her 

Th  a  her  mirth  — 0,  't  was  sportii 

to>Lwmg 
liom  the  heart  with  tt  burst  like  tiie  wild-bird 

in  spring,  — 
Illumed  by  a  wit  (Jiat  would  fascinate  sages. 
Yet  playful  as  Peris  just  loosed  from  their  ca^ 
WhOe  her  laugh,  full  of  life,  without  any  control 
But  the  sweot  one  of  graeefolness,  rung  from  her 

And  where  it  most  sparkled  no  glance  could  dis- 

Iii  lip,  cheek,  oreyes,  forshe  brightened  all  or  er,^ 
Like  any  fair  lake  that  the  breeze  is  upon. 
When  it  breaks  into  dimples,  and  laughs  in  the 

Such,  such  were  the  peerless  enchantments  tfiat 

Nourmahal  the  proud  Lord  of  the  East  for  her 

And  though  bright  was  his  Harem,  —  a  living 

Of  the  flowers  of  this  planet,  —  though 

Por  which  Solomon's  self  might  have  given  all 

the  store 
ThatthonavyfromOphire'erwinged  to  his  shore. 
Yet  ilim  before  !m-  wei-e  the  smiles  of  them  all, 
And  the  Light  of  his  Harem  was  young  Nouruiahal ! 


PYGMALtON  AND  THE  IMAGE. 

At  Amathus,  that  from  the  southern  aide 
Of  Cyprus  looks  across  the  Syrian  sea, 
There  did  in  ancient  time  a  man  abide 
Known  to  the  island-dwellers,  for  that  he 
Had  wrought  most  godlike  works  in  imagery. 
And  day  by  day  still  greater  honor  won,  — 
Which  man  our  old  books  call  Pygmalion. 

The  lessening  marble  that  he  worked  upon 
A  woman's  form  now  imaged  doubtfully  ; 
And  in  sunh  guise  the  work  had  he  begun, 
Because  when  he  the  untouched  block  did  see 
IS  that  form  there  seemed  to  hi 


Whereon  he  cried  out  in  a  careless  mood, 
"  0  lady  Venus,  make  this  presage  good  ! 

"And  thenthigblockofstone  shall  be  thymaid. 
And,  not  without  rich  golden  ornament. 
Shall  bide  within  thy  quivei'ing  myrtle -shade," 
So  spoke  he,  but  the  goddess,  well  content. 
Unto  his  hand  such  godlike  masteiy  sent. 
That  like  the  first  artificer  he  wrought, 
Who  made  the  gift  that  woe  to  all  men  brought. 

And  yet,  but  such  as  he  was  wont  to  do. 
At  6rst  indeed  that  work  divine  he  deemed. 
And  as  the  white  chips  from  the  chisel  ilew 
Of  other  mattei's  languidly  he  dreamed. 
For  easy  to  his  hand  that  labor  seemed. 
And  he  was  stin'edwithmanyatroubling  thought, 
And  many  a  doobt  perplexed  him  as  he  wrought. 

And  yet,  again,  at  Ust  there  came  a  day 
When  smoother  and  more  shapely  grew  the  stone. 
And  he,  grown  eager,  put  all  thought  away 
But  that  which  touched  his  craftsmanship  alone. 
And  he  would  gaze  at  what  his  hands  had  done. 
Until  his  heart  with  bonndless  joy  would  swell 
That  all  was  wrought  so  wonderfully  well. 

Yet  long  it  was  ere  he  was  satisfied, 
And  with  his  pride  that  by  his  mastery 
This  thing  was  done,  whose  equal  far  and  wide 
In  no  town  of  the  world  a,  man  conld  see. 
Came  burning  longing  that  the  work  should  be 
E'en  hotter  still,  and  to  his  heart  there  came 
A  strange  and  strong  deairo  he  could  not  name. 

The  night  seemed  long,  and  long  the  twilight 

seemed, 
A  vain  thing  seemed  his  flowery  garden  fair  ; 
Though  through  the  night  still  of  his  work  he 

dreamed, 
And  though  his  smooth-stemmed  trees  so  nigh  it 

That  thence  he  could  behold  the  marble  hair. 
Naught  was  enough,  until  with  steel  in  hand 
He  came  before  the  wondrous  stone  to  stand. 

Blinded  with  tears,  his  chisel  up  he  caught. 
And,  drawing  near,  and  sighing,  tenderly 
Upon  the  mai'vel  of  the  fece  he  wrought. 
E'en  as  he  used  to  pass  the  long  days  by  ; 
But  his  sighs  nhanged  to  sobbing  presently. 
And  on  the  floor  the  useless  steel  he  flung. 
And,  weeping  loud,  about  the  image  clung. 

'Alasl  "  he  cried,  "whyhave  I  made  thee  then. 
That  thus  thou  mockest  me  ?    I  know  indeed 
That  many  such  as  thou  ai'e  loved  of  men. 
Whose  pa^onate  eyes  poor  wretches  still  will  lead 
Into  their  net,  and  smile  to  see  them  bleed  ; 
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Then  from  tlie  image  did  he  draw  alia^ik 
To  gaze  on  it  through  tears  :  and  you  had  said, 
Eegai'ding  it,  that  little  did  it  lack 
To  ba  a  living  and  most  lovely  maid  ; 
Naked  it  wsa,  its  unbound  locks  were  laid 
Over  the  lovely  ahonldera;  with  one  hand 
Reached  out,  as  to  a  lover,  did  it  stand. 

The  other  held  a  fair  msa  over-blown  ; 
No  smile  was  on  the  parted  lips,  the  eyes 
Seemed  as  if  aven  now  great  love  had  shown 
Unto  them  something  of  its  sweet  sm-prise, 
Yet  saddened  tliem  with  half-seen  mysteries, 
And  still  midst  passion  maiden-like  she  seemed, 
As  though  of  love  unchanged  for  aye  she  diiaamed. 

Reproachfully  beholding  all  her  giaee, 
Pygmalion  stood,  until  he  gi'ew  dry-eyed, 
And  then  at  last  he  turned  away  his  fece 
As  if  from  her  eold  eyea  Ms  giief  to  hide  ; 
And  thus  a  weary  while  did  he  abide, 
With  nothing  in  his  heai't  but  Taiu  desire. 
The  ever-burniiig,  uuconsumiug  fire. 

No  word  indeed  the  moveless  image  said. 
But  with  the  sweet  gi'ave  eyes  his  hands  had 

wrought 
Still  gazed  down  on  his  bowed  imploring  head  ; 
Yet  his  own  words  some  solace  to  him  brought. 
Gilding  the  net  wherein  his  soul  was  eaught 
With  something  like  to  hope,  and  all  that  day 
Some  tender  woiiis  he  ever  found  to  say  ; 

And  still  he  felt  as  something  heard  him  speak; 
Sometimes  he  praised  her  beauty,  and  sometimes 
Reproached  her  in  a  feeble  voice  and  weak. 
And  at  the  last  di'ew  forth  a  book  of  rhymes. 
Wherein  were  writ  the  talcs  of  many  climes. 
And  i-end  aloud  the  sweetness  hid  therein 
Of  lovers'  sorrows  and  their  tangled  sin. 

And  when  the  sun  went  down,  the  frankincense 
Again  npon  the  altar-flame  he  cast 
That  through  the  open  window  floating  thenoe 
O'er  the  fresh  odora  of  the  garden  passed  ; 
And  so  another  day  was  gone  at  last. 
And  he  no  more  his  lovelorn  watch  could  keep. 


Butn 


Butthenextmom,  e'en  while  theincense-smoke 
At  sunrising  curled  round  about  her  head. 
Sweet  sound  of  songs  the  wonted  quiet  broke 
Down  in  the  street,  and  he,  by  something  led. 
He  knew  not  what,  must  leave  his  prayer  unsaid. 
And  through  the  freshness  of  the  mom  must  see 
The  folk  who  want  with  that  sweet  minstrelsy  ; 


Damsels  and  youths  in  wonderful  attire, 
And  in  their  midst  upon  a  car  of  gold 
An  image  of  the  Mother  of  Desire, 
Wrought  by  his  hands  in  days  that  seemed  gi-owii 

old. 
Though  those  sweet  limbs  a  garment  did  enfold, 
Colored   like    flame,   enwrought  with   procious 

things. 
Most  fit  to  be  the  prize  of  striving  kings. 

Then  he  remembered  that  the  manner  was 
That  fair-olad  priests  the  lovely  Queen  should  take 
Thrice  in  the  year,  and  through  the  city  pass, 
And  with  sweet  songs  the  di'eaming  folk  airnke  ; 
And  through  the  clouds  a  light  there  seemed  to 

When  he  temembei'ed  all  tie  tales  weB  told 
About  her  glorious  kindly  deeds  of  old. 

So  his  unfinished  prayer  he  finished  not, 
But,  kneeling,  once  more  kissed  the  marble  feet, 
And,  while  his  heart  with  many  thoughts  waxed 

hot. 
He  clad  himself  with  fresh  attire  and  meet 
For  that  bright  service,  and  with  blossoms  sweet 
Entwined  with  tender  leaves  he  crowned  his  head. 
And  followed  after  as  the  goddess  led. 

So  there  he  stood,  that  help  from  her  to  gain, 
Bewildered  by  that  twilight  midst  of  day  ; 
Downcast  with  listening  to  the  joyous  strain 
He  had  no  part  in,  hopeless  with  delay 
Of  all  the  fair  things  he  had  meant  to  say  ; 
Yet,  as  the  incense  on  the  Same  he  cast, 
From  stammering  lips  and  pale  these  words  there 
passed,  — 

"  0  thou  foi^otten  help,  dost  thou  yet  know 
What  thing  it  is  I  need,  when  even  I, 
Bent  down  befoi'e  thee  in  this  shame  and  woe. 
Can  frame  no  set  of  words  to  tell  thee  why 
I  needs  must  pray,  O  help  me  or  I  die  ! 
Or  slay  me,  and  in  slaying  take  from  me 
Even  a  dead  man's  feeble  memory. 

Yet! 


indeed,  before  his  door  he  stood, 
And,  as  a  man  awaking  from  a  dream, 
Seemed  waked  from  his  old  folly  ;  naught  seemed 

In  all  the  things  that  he  before  had  deemed 
At  least  worth  life,  and  on  his  heart  there 
Gold  light  of  day,  —  he  found  himself  alone. 
Reft  of  desire,  all  love  and  madness  gone. 

Thus  to  his  chamber  at  the  last  he  came. 
And,  pusliing  through  the  still  half-opened  door, 
He  stood  within  ;  but  there,  for  very  shame 
Of  all  the  things  that  he  had  done  before. 
Still  kept  his  eyes  bent  down  upon  the  floor. 
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Thinking  of  all  that  he  had  done  and  said  As  when  thou  deemedst  thoa  wast  quite  alone, 

Since  he  had  wrought  that  luckless  niarble  maid.    A  madman  kneeling  to  a  thing  of  atone." 


Yet  soft  his  thoughts  were,  and  the  very  place 
Seemed  perfumed  with  some  nameless  heavenly  air. 
So  gaining  courage,  did  he  raise  his  iaoa 
Unto  the  work  hia  hands  had  made  so  fair. 
And  eried  aloud  to  see  the  niche  all  bare 
Of  that  sweet  form,  while  through  his  heart  again 
Tlicie  shot  a  pang  of  iiia  old  yeai'ning  pain. 

Yet  while  he  stood,  and  knew  not  what  to  do 
Withyeaming,  a  strange  thrill  of  hope  therecame, 
A  shaft  of  new  desire  now  pierced  him  through. 
And  therewithal  a  soft  voice  called  his  narea. 
And  when  he  turned,  with  eager  eyes  aflame. 
He  saw  betwiit  him  and  the  setting  snn 
The  lively  image  of  his  lovfed  one. 

He  trembled  at  the  sight,  for  though  her  eyes. 
Her  very  lips,  were  such  as  ha  had  made. 
And  though  her  tresses  fell  hut  in  auoh  guise 
As  he  had  wrought  them,  now  was  she  arrayed 
In  that  fair  gannent  that  the  priests  had  laid 
Upon  the  goddess  on  that  very  morn. 
Dyed  like  the  setting  sun  upon  the  corn. 

Speechless  he  stood,  but  she  now  drew  anear. 
Simple  and  sweet  as  she  was  wont  to  he. 
And  once  again  her  aUver  voice  rang  clear, 
Filling  his  soul  with  great  felicity. 
And  thns  she  spoke,  "Wilt  thou  not  come  to  me, 
0  dear  companion  of  my  new-found  life. 
For  I  am  called  thy  lover  and  thy  wife  ? " 


She  reached  her  hand  to  Mm,  and  with  kind 
eyes 
Gaaed  into  his  ;  but  he  the  fingers  caught 
And  drew  her  to  him,  and  midst  ecstasies 
Passing  all  words,  yea,  wellnigh  passing  thought. 
Felt  that  sweet  braaththat  he  so  long  had  sought, 
Feit  the  warm  life  within  her  heaving  breast 
As  in  his  arms  his  living  love  ha  pressed. 

But  as  his  cheek  touched  hers  he  heard  her  say, 
"Wilt  thou  not  speak,  O  love?  why  dost  thou 

weep? 
Art  thou  then  sorry  for  this  long- wished  day, 
Or  dost  thou  think  perchance  thou  wilt  not  keep 
This  that  thou  holdest,  but  in  dreamy  sleep  ? 
Nay,  let  ua  do  the  hidding  of  the  Queen, 
And  hand  in  hand  walk  thi'ough  thy  garden 


"Tiien  shalt  thou  tell  me,  still  beholding  w 
Full  many  thii^  whereof  I  wish  to  know, 
And  as  we  walk  from  whispering  tree  to  tree 
Still  more  famOiar  to  thee  shall  I  grow. 
And  such  things  shalt  thou  say  nnto  me  now 


But  at  that  word  a  smile  lit  up  his  eyes 
And  therewithal  be  spake  soma  loving  word, 
And  she  at  first  looked  up  in  gi'ave  smprisa 
When  his  deep  voice  and  musical  she  hoard. 
And  clung  to  him  as  somewhat  gi'on'n  afeard ; 
Tlien  cried  iiloud  and  said,  ' '  0  mighty  one  ! 
What  joy  with  thee  to  look  upon  the  sun  ! " 

Then  into  that  fair  garden  did  they  pass, 
And  all  the  story  of  his  love  he  told, 
And  as  the  twain  want  o'er  the  dewy  grass. 
Beneath  the  risen  moon  could  he  behold 
The  bright  tears   tiioltling  down,  then,  waxen 

bold. 
He  stopped  and  said,  "Ah,  love,  what  meaneth 

Seest  thou  how  teara  still  follow  earthly  hiias  ? " 

Then  both  her  white  arms  round  his  neck  she 

And  sobbing  sMd,  "0  love,  what  hurteth  me ! 
When  first  the  sweetness  of  my  life  I  knew. 
Not  this  I  felt,  but  when  I  first  saw  thee 
A  little  pain  and  great  felicity 
Eoae  up  within  me,  and  thy  talk  e'en  now 
Made  iiain  and  pleasure  ever  greater  grow." 

"  O  sweet,"  ha  said,  "this  thing  is  even  love. 
Whereof  I  told  thee  ;  that  all  wise  men  fear. 
But  yet  escape  not ;  nay,  to  goda  above, 
Unless  the  old  tales  lie,  it  draweth  near. 
But  let  my  happy  ears,  I  pray  thee,  heai' 
Thy  story  too,  and  how  thy  blessed  biith 
Has  made  a  heaven  of  this  once  lonely  earth. " 

"My  sweet,"  she  said,  "as  yet  I  am  not  wise, 
Or  stored  with  words,  aright  the  tale  to  tell. 
But  listen  ;  when  I  opened  fiist  mine  eyes 
I  stood  within  tha  niche  thou  knowest  well, 
And  from  mine  hand  a  heavy  thing  there  fell 
Carved  like  these  flowers,  nor  could  I  see  things 

And  bnt  a  strange  eonf  nafed  noiae  could  bear. 

"  At  last  mine  eyas  could  see  a  woman  fair. 
But  awful  as  this  round  white  moon  o'erhead. 
So  that  1  trembled  when  I  saw  her  there. 
For  with  my  life  was  bom  some  touch  of  dreed. 
And  therewithal  I  heard  her  voice  that  said, 
'  Come  down,  and  learn  to  love  and  be  alive. 
For  thaa,  a  wall-prized  gift,  to-day  I  give.' 

"Then  on  the  floor  I  stepped,  rejoicing  much, 
Kot  knowing  why,  not  knowing  aught  at  all. 
Till  she  reached  out  her  hand  my  breast  to  touch, 
And  when  her  fingers  thereupon  did  fall, 
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Thought  came  unto  my  life,  and  therawithal 

I  knew  her  for  a  goddess,  and  began 

To  murmur  ia  aorae  tongue  unknown  to  man. 


si. 


"And  then  ir 
No  sandals  had  I,  and  no  saffron  gown, 
But  naked  as  thon  knowest  utterly, 
E'en  as  my  limbs  bmeath  thine  hand  had  grown, 
And  this  Sah  perfnmed.  robe  then  fell  aUown 
Over  the  goddeaa'  feet  ajid  swept  the  ground, 
And  round  her  loins  a  glittering  Twit  was  bound. 

"  But  when  the  stammering  of  my  tongue  slie 
heard 
Upon  my  trembling  lips  her  hand  she  laid. 
And  spoke  again,  '  Nay,  siiy  not  any  word. 
All  that  thine  heart  would  say  I  know  unsaid, 
Who  even  now  thine  heart  and  voice  Imve  made ; 
But  listen  ratber,  for  thou  knowest  now 
What  these  words  mean,  and  stiD  wilt  wiser  grow. 

"  '  Thy  body,  lifeless  till  I  gave  it  life, 
A  cei-tflin  man,  my  servant,  well  hath  wrought, 
I  give  thee  to  him  as  hi?  love  and  wife. 
With  all  thy  dowry  of  desim  and  thought. 
Since  this  his  yearning  heart  hath  ever  sought ; 
Now  from  my  temple  is  he  on  the  way. 
Deeming  to  fittd  thee  e'en  as  yesterday  ; 

' ' '  Bide  thou  his  coining  by  the  bed-head  there. 
And  when  thou  seest  him  set  his  eyes  upon 
Thine  empty  niche,  and  hear'st  him  cry  for  care. 
Then  call  Mm  by  his  name,  I'ygmnlion, 
And  certainly  thy  lover  hast  Wiou  won  ; 
But  when  he  stands  before  thee  silently, 
Say  all  these  words  that  1  shall  teach  to  thee. ' 

"With  that  she  said  what  first  1  told  thee,  love. 
And  then  went  on,  '  Moi-eover  thou  shalt  say 
That  1,  the  daughter  of  almighty  Jove, 
Have  ivrought  for  him  this  long-desired  day  ; 
In  sign  whereof,  these  things  that  pass  away. 
Wherein  mine  image  men  have  well  arrayed, 
I  give  thea  for  thy  wedding  gear,  0  maid,' 

"  Therewith  her  raiment  she  put  off  from  her. 
And  laid  bare  all  her  perfect  loveliness. 
And,  smiling  on  me,  came  yet  more  anear. 
And  on  my  mortal  lips  her  lips  did  press, 
And  said,  'Now  herewith  shdt  thou  love  no  less 
Than  Psyche  loved  my  son  in  days  of  old  ; 
Farewell,  of  thee  shall  many  a  tale  be  told.' 

"And  even  with  that  last  wordwBS  she  gone. 
How,  1  know  not,  and  I  roy  limbs  arrayed 
In  her  fair  gifts,  and  waited  thea  alone  — 
Ah,  Ipve.  indeed  the  word  is  true  she  said. 
For  no«'  I  love  thee  so,  I  grow  afraid 


What  words  he  said  !    How  can  I  tell  again 
What  words  they  said  beneath  the  glimmorin 
light, 
i  tJJngue  they  used  unknown  to  loveless  me 
As  each  to  each  they  told  their  great  delight. 
Until  for  stillness  of  the  growing  night 
Their  soft  sweet  murmuring  words  seemed  gi'o" 

ing  lond. 
And  dim  the  moon  grew,  hid  by  fleecy  cloud. 


The  gray  sea,  and  the  long  black  land  ; 
And  the  yellow  half-moon  lai^e  and  low  ; 
And  the  startled  little  waves,  tliat  leap 
In  fiery  ringlets  from  their  sleep. 
As  I  gain  the  cove  with  pushing  prow. 
And  quench  its  speed  in  the  slushy  sand. 

Then  a  mile  of  warm,  sea-scented  beaoh  ; 

Three  iields  to  cross,  till  a  farm  appeal's  : 

A  tap  at  tho  pane,  the  quick  sharp  scratch 

And  blue  spurt  of  a  lighted  match, 

And  a  voice  less  loud,  through  its  joys  and  fears, 

Than,  the  two  heai-ta,  beating  each  to  each. 
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What  change  has  made  the  pastures  awect, 
And  reached  the  daisies  at  my  feet. 

And  cloud  that  wears  a  golden  hem  ? 
This  lovely  world,  the  hills,  the  sward,  — 
They  all  look  fresh,  as  if  our  Lord 

But  yesterday  had  finished  them. 

And  here's  the  field  with  light  aglow  ; 
How  fresh  its  boundary  lime-ti'ees  sliow  ! 

And  how  its  wet  leaves  trembling  shine  ! 
Between  their  trunks  coine  through  to  me 
The  morning  sparkles  of  the  sea. 

Below  the  level  browzing  line. 

I  see  the  pool,  more  clear  by  half 
Than  pools  where  other  waters  laugh 
Up  at  the  breasts  of  coot  and  rail. 
Tliere,  as  she  passed  it  on  her  way, 
I  saw  reflected  yesterday 

A  maiden  with  a  milking-paiL 
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There  neitUer  slowly  nor  in  liaste,  — 

And  when  the  west  began  to  glow 

One  hand  upon  her  slender  waist, 

I  went  —  I  could  not  choose  but  go  — 

The  other  lifted  to  her  jjaU,  — 

To  that  same  dairy  on  the  hill  ; 

She,  rosy  in  the  morning  light. 

And  while  sweet  Mary  moved  about 

Among  the  water-daiaiea  white, 

Within,  i  came  to  her  without. 

Like  some  fair  sloop  appeared  to  sail. 

And  leaned  upon  the  wijidow-silL 

Against  her  ankles  as  she  trod 

The  garden  border  where  I  stood 

The  lucky  buttercups  did  nod  : 

Was  sweet  with  pinks  and  southernwood. 

I  ieaiieil  upon  the  gate  to  see. 

I  spoke,  ~  her  answer  seemed  to  fail. 

The  sweet  thing  looked,  but  did  not  speak ; 

I  smelt  the  pinks,  —  I  could  not  see ; 

A  dimple  came  in  either  cheek. 

The  dusk  came  down  and  sheltered  me ; 

And  all  my  heai't  was  gone  from  me. 

And  in  the  dusk  she  heard  my  tale. 

Then,  as  I  lingered  on  the  gate. 

And  what  is  left  that  1  should  tell  ? 

And  she  cams  up  like  coming  fate. 

I  begged  a  kiss,  —  I  pleadedwell : 

I  saw  my  picture  in  her  eyes,  — 

The  rosebud  lips  did  long  decline  ; 

Clear  dancing  eyes,  more  Hack  than  sloes  ! 

But  yet,  I  think  —  I  think  't  is  true  — 

Cheeks  like  the  mountain  pini,  that  grows 

That,  loaned  at  last  into  the  dew, 

Among  white-hcadod  majesties  t 

One  Httle  instant  they  were  mine  ! 

I  3Md,  "  A  tale  was  made  of  old 

0  life  !  how  dear  thou  hast  become  ! 

That  I  would  fain  to  thee  unfold  : 

She  laughed  at  dawn,  and  I  was  dumb  ! 

Ah  !  let  me,  —let  me  t«ll  the  tale." 

But  evening  counsels  best  prevail. 

But  high  she  held  her  comely  head  : 
"  I  cannot  heed  it  now,"  she  said. 

Fair  shine  the  blue  that  o'er  her  spreads, 
Green  be  the  pastures  where  she  treads. 

"  For  carrying  of  the  milking-pail." 

The  maiden  with  the  milking-pail ! 

She  laughed.     What  good  to  make  ado  ? 

I  lield  the  gate,  and  she  came  thraugii, 

THE  MILKMAID'S  SOKO. 

And  tflok  her  homeward  path  anon. 

Fiom  the  clear  pool  hei'  face  had  fled ; 

TuuN,  tnm,  for  my  cheeks  they  burn. 

It  rested  on  my  heart  instead, 

Turn  by  the  dale,  my  Hany  t 

Reflected  when  tlie  maid  was  gone. 

Fill  paii,  fill  pail, 

He  has  tui'ned  by  the  dale. 

With  happy  youth,  and  work  content. 

And  there  by  the  stile  waits  Harry. 

So  sweet  and  stately,  on  she  went. 

Fill,  fiU, 

Right  carelesa  of  the  untold  tola. 

FiU  pail,  fill. 

Each  step  slie  took  1  loved  her  more, 

For  there  by  the  stlle  waits  Harry ! 

And  followed  to  her  dairy  door 

Theworldmaygo  round,  the  worldmay  stand  still, 

The  maiden  with  the  milking-pail. 

But  I  can  milk  and  marry, 

Fillpail, 

I  can  milk  and  marry. 

Wheugh,  wheugh ! 

Foi  hearts  where  wakened  love  doth  lurli, 

0,  if  we  two 

How  fine,  how  West  a  thing  is  work  1 

Stood  down  there  now  by  the  water, 

For  work  does  good  when  reasons  fail,  — 

1  know  who  'd  esn-y  me  over  the  tord 

Good  1  yet  the  ax  at  every  stroke 

As  brave  as  a  soldier,  as  priud  as  a  lord. 

The  echo  oC  a  name  awoke,  — 

Though  I  don't  live  over  the  water. 

Her  name  is  Mary  Martindale. 

He'swhistliDg  "The  Farmer's  Daughter." 

I  'm  glad  that  echo  was  not  heard 

Give  down,  give  down, 

Aright  by  other  men.     A  bird 

My  crumpled  brown ! 

Knows  doubtless  what  his  own  notes  tell ; 

He  shall  not  take  the  road  to  the  town, 

And  1  know  not,  —  but  I  can  say 

For  I  '11  meet  him  beyond  the  water. 

Give  down,  give  down, 

As  if  folks  heard  her  name  right  weU. 

My  crumpled  brown ! 
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And  send  me  to  my  Hajry. 

The  folk  o'  towns 

May  have  silken  gowtia, 

But  I  can  milk  and  many, 

Fillpail, 

I  can  milk  and  marry. 

WJieugh,  whengh  !  he  has  whistled  through, 

He  haa  whistled  through  the  water. 

Fill,  fill,  with  a  will,  a  will. 

For  he 's  whistled  through,  the  water, 

And  he  'a  whistling  down 

The  way  to  the  town, 

And  it 's  not  '*  The  Farmer's  Daughtei' !  " 

Chutr,  ohurr  1  goes  the  cockchafej', 
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Chnrr,  ohurr  !  goes  the  coekchafei', 

I  'm  too  late  for  my  Hany ! 

And,  0,  if  he  goes  a-aoldiering, 

The  cows  they  may  low,  the  bells  they  may  ring, 

But  I  '11  neither  milk  nor  marry, 

Fillpail, 

Neither  milk  nor  marry. 

My  brow  beats  on  thy  flank,  Fillpail, 

Give  down,  good  wencli,  give  down  ! 

1  Itnow  the  primrose  bank,  Fillpail, 

Between  Mm  and  the  town. 

Givs  down,. good  wench,  give  down,  Filljiajl, 

And  he  shall  not  reach  the  town  1 

Striun,  strain  I  he  's  whistling  again. 

He 's  nearer  hy  half  a  mile. 

More,  more  I  0,  never  before 

Were  you  such  a  weary  while  1 

Fill,  fiU  !  he  'a  crossed  the  hill, 

I  can  see  him  down  by  the  stile, 

He 's  passed  the  hay,  he  'a  coming  this  way, 

He 's  coming  to  me,  my  Hany ! 

Give  silken  gowns  to  the  folks  o'  towns. 

He 's  coming  to  me,  my  Hnrry  ! 

There  's  not  so  grand  a  dame  in  the  land. 

That  she  walka  to-night  with  Hairy ! 

0,  I  can  milk  and  marry, 

FUlpail, 

I  can  milk  and  marry. 

Whengh,  whengh  !  be  has  whistled  through, 

My  Harry  I  my  lad  !  my  lover  ! 

Set  the  suG  and  fall  the  dew, 

Heigh-ho,  merry  world,  what 's  to  do 

That  you  're  smiling  over  and  over  ? 

Up  on  the  hill  and  down  in  the  dale. 

And  along  the  tree-tops  over  the  vale 

Shining  over  and  over, 

Low  in  the  grass  and  high  on  the  bough. 

Shining  over  and  over, 

0  world,  have  you  ever  a  lover  ? 

Yon  wore  so  dull  sjid  told  just  now. 


lid,  have  you  ever  a  lover? 
I  could  not  see  a  leaf  on  the  tree, 

now  I  could  count  them,  one,  two,  tliicG, 
Count  them  over  and  over, 
lieaf  from  leaf  like  lips  apart, 
Like  Kps  apart  tor  a  lover. 
And  the  hillside  heats  with  my  beating  heai-t. 
And  the  apple-tree  blushea  all  over, 
And  the  May  bough  touched  me  and  made  me 

And  the  wind  breathes  warm  lilte  a  lover. 

Pull,  pull !  and  the  pail  Ls  fuU, 

And  milking 's  done  and  over. 

Who  would  cot  sit  here  under  the  tree  f 

What  a  fail'  fair  thing  'e  a  green  field  to  see  ! 

Brim,  brim,  to  the  rim,  all  me ! 

1  have  set  my  pail  on  the  daisies  I 

It  seems  so  light,  —  can  the  sun  be  set  ? 

The  dews  must  be  heavy,  my  cheeks  ai'e  wet. 

1  could  cry  to  have  hurt  the  daisies  ! 

HaiTy  is  near,  HaiTy  is  near, 

My  heart 's  as  sick  as  if  he  were  here. 

My  lips  ai'e  burning,  my  cheeks  are  wet. 

He  has  n't  uttered  a  word  as  yet. 

But  the  air  'a  astir  with  his  praises. 

My  Han'y  I 

The  air  'a  astir  with  your  prfdaes. 

He  bos  scaled  the  rock  by  the  pixy's  stone. 

He  's  among  the  kingcups  ^  he  pieks  me  one, 

I  love  the  grass  that  I  tread  upon 

When  I  go  to  my  Hany  ! 

He  has  jumped  the  brook,  he  lias  climbed  the 

knowe, 
There 's  never  a  faster  foot  1  ti'ow. 
But  still  he  seems  to  tarry. 

0  Hariy  !  0  Hany  !  my  love,  my  pride. 
My  heart  is  leaping,  my  arms  ai'e  wide  ! 
KoU  up,  roll  up,  you  dull  hillside. 

Roll  up,  and  bring  my  Hany  ! 

They  may  talk  of  glory  over  the  sea. 

But  Harry 's  alive,  and  Haiiy  's  for  me, 

My  love,  my  lad,  my  Harry ! 

Come  spring,  eorao  winter,  come  sun,  come  snow, 

What  cares  Dolly,  whethei'  or  no. 

While  I  can  milk  and  marry  f 

Right  or  wrong,  and  wrong  or  right. 

Quarrel  who  quarrel,  and  fight  who  fight. 

But  I  '11  bring  my  paO  homo  every  night 

To  love,  and  home,  and  Han'y  ! 

We  '11  drink  our  can,  we  'U  eat  our  cake. 

There  'a  beer  in  the  barrel,  there  's  bread  in  the 

The  world  may  sleep,  the  world  may  wake, 
But  I  shaE  milk  and  marry. 
And  marry, 

1  shall  milk  and  mai'ry. 
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AUF  WIEDERSEHBJN.* 

The  little  gate  was  reached  at  last, 

Half  hiii  in  lilacs  down  tlie  lane  ; 

She  pushed  it  wide,  and,  as  she  past, 

A  wistful  look  she  baokward  cast. 

And  said,  "Au/viiede^sehen/" 

With  hand  on  latch,  a  vision  white 

Lingered  reluctant,  sud  again. 
Half  doubting  if  she  did  aright. 
Soft  as  the  dews  that  fell  that  night, 
She  said,  "Aufmiedersclien!" 

The  lamp's  clear  gleam  flits  up  the  stair  ; 

I  linger  in  delicious  pain  ; 
Ah,  in  that  chamber,  whose  ricli  air 
To  breathe  in  thought  1  scarcely  dare. 

Thinks  she,  "  Aufvnedersekeji,  I" 

'T  is  thii'teen  years :  once  more  I  press 

The  turf  that  silences  the  lane  ; 
I  hear  the  rustle  of  her  diBss, 
I  smell  the  lilacs,  and  —  ah  yes, 
I  hear  ' '  A-uf  wiederselieii !  " 

Sweet  piece  of  bashful  maiden  art ! 

The  English  words  had  seemed  too  fain. 
But  these  —they  drew  us  heart  to  heart. 
Yet  held  us  tenderly  apart ; 

Shesaid,  "  Auf  wiedersekex  !  " 


SWEET  MEETINQ  OF  DESIRES. 
T  enEW  assured,  befoi'e  I  asked. 

That  she  'd  be  mine  without  reserve. 
And  in  her  unclaimed  graces  Imslced 

At  leisure,  till  the  time  should  seiTe,  — 
With  just  enough  of  dread  to  thrill 

The  hope,  and  make  it  trebly  dear  : 
Thus  ioatJi  to  speak  the  word,  to  kill 

Either  the  hope  or  happy  fear. 

Till  once,  through  lanes  returning  late. 

Her  laughing  sisters  lagged  behind  ; 
And  ere  we  reached  her  father's  gate, 

We  paused  with  one  preseiitient  mind; 
And,  in  the  dim  and  perfumed  mist 

Their  coming  stayed,  who,  blithe  and  free, 
And  very  women,  loved  to  assist 

A  lover's  opportunity. 

Twice  rose,  twice  died,  my  trembling  word  ; 

To  faint  and  frail  cathedral  chimes 
Spake  time  in  music,  and  we  heard 

The  ehafei's  rustling  in  the  limes. 


Her  dress,  that  touched  me  where  I  stood  : 
The  warmth  0/  her  confided  aim  ; 

Her  boaom's  gentle  neighborhood  ; 
Her  pleasure  in  her  power  to  charm  ; 

Her  look,  her  loTe,  her  form,  her  touch  ! 

The  least  seemed  moat  by  blissful  turn,  - 
Blissful  but  that  it  pleased  too  much, 

And  taught  the  wayward  soul  to  yearn. 
It  was  as  if  a  hai'p  with  wires 

Was  traversed  by  the  breath  I  drew  ; 
And  0,  sweet  meeting  of  desires  ! 

She,  answering,  oivned  that  she  loved  toi 


ZARA.'S  EAK-RINGa. 


"Myea 


i!  they 've  dropt  i 


nnga !  my  ci 

the  well, 

And  what  to  say  to  Mu^a,  I  cannot,  cannot  tell." 
*T  was  thus,  Granada's  fountain  by,  Sfioke  Albu- 

liarez'  daughter,  — 
"  The  well  is  deep,  lar  down  they  lie,  beneath  the 

cold  blue  water. 
To  me  did  Mu^agive  them,  when  he  spake  Jii.?  sad 

farewell. 
And  what  to  aay  when  he  comes  back,  alas!  1  ciin- 

not  tell. 

"  My  ear-rings  !  my  ear-rings  I  they  were  poaife 

in  silver  set, 
Tliat  when  my  Moor  was  far  away,  I  ne'er  should 

him  forget, 
That  I  ne'er  to  other  tongue  should  list,  nor  smile 

on  other's  tale, 

remembel'  he  my  lips  had  kissed,  pure  as  those 

ear-rings  pale. 
When  he  comes  back,  andhearsthat  I  have  dropped 

them  in  the  well, 
0,  what  will  Maja  think  of  me,  I  cannot,  cannot  tell. 

My  ear-rings !  my  ear-ringa  !  he  '0  say  they 
should  have  been. 
Not  of  pearland   ilver  b  tof  j,old  an  I  gl  tte     g 

Ofjflspe  andofony-!  andof  iiamo   ish  u  ugol  ir 
t-ha  ig  ng  to  the  cl  a  g  !g  1  ght,  with  radiance 

Th  t    !  angi-ful  mmd    nchanging  gems  are     ot 

befifct  ng  well  — 
Thus  will  he  think,—  and  what  to  say,  alas!  Ican- 


"He'llthinkwhenltt 

He'll  think  1  willing 
might  say  ; 


it  I  loitered  by 
.0  all  the  lad'! 
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POEMB  OF  LOVE. 


He  '11  think  some  otlier  lover's  hand,  among  my 

ti'esses  noosed. 
From  the  ears  where  he  had  placed  them  my  rings 

of  pearl  unloosed  ; 
He  '11  think  when  I  was  sporting  so  beside  this 

marble  well, 
My  peai'ls  fell  in,  —  oiid  what  to  say,  ulos!  I 

not  tell. 

"He'llsay  Iamawonian,andwBareall  tbesame; 
He  '11  Bay  I  loved  when  ho  was  here  l:o  whisper  of 

hla  flame,  — 
But  when  he  went  to  Tunis  my  yii  gin  troth  liad 

broken. 
And  thought  no  more  of  Mu^  and  eai'ed  not  for 

his  token. 
My  ear-rings  !  my  eai'-ringa !  0,  luckless,  luckless 

For  what  to  say  to  Mu^a,  alas !  I  cannot  tell 

"  I  '11  tell  the  tl-ath  to  Mu9ii,  and  I  hojie  he  will 

believe 
That    I  've  thought  of  him  at  morning,  and 

thought  of  him  at  eve  ; 
That  musing  on  my  lover,  when  down  the  sun  was 

gone, 
His  ear-rings  in  my  hand  I  held,  by  the  fountain 

all  alone  ; 
Andthatmymicdwaso'erthcEea,  when  from  my 

hand  they  fell, 
Andthatdeephialove  lies  in  my  heart,  as  they  lie 

in  tiie  well." 


"O  SWALLOW, 


"0  Swallow,  Swallow,  flying,  flying  South, 
Fly  to  her,  and  fell  upon  her  gilded  eaves, 
And  tell  her,  fell  her  what  I  tell  to  thee. 

"O  tell  her,  Swallow,  thou  that  knowest  each, 
That  bright  and  Earee  and  fickle  is  tlie  South, 
And  dark  and  true  and  tender  is  the  North: 

"O  Swallow,  Swallow,  if  I  could  follow  and 
light 
Upon  her  lattice,  1  would  pipe  and  tiill. 
And  cheep  and  twitter  twenty  million  loves. 

' '  O  were  I  thou  that  she  might  take  me  iu. 
And  lay  me  on  her  bosom,  and  lier  heait 
Would  rock  the  snowy  cradle  till  I  died  I 

"  Why  liugereth  she  to  clothe  her  heart  with 

Belaying  as  the  tender  ash  delays 
To  clothe  herself,  when  all  the  woods  are  green? 


"0  tell  her,  Swallow,  that  thy  brood  li  flown; 
Say  to  her,  I  do  but  wanton  in  the  South, 
But  in  the  Horth  long  since  my  nest  is  made. 

"0  (ell  her,  brief  is  life,  but  love  is  long. 
And  brief  the  suu  of  summei^  in  the  North, 
And  brief  the  moon  of  beauty  in  the  South, 

"  0  Swallow,  flying  from  tlie  golden  wood«. 
Fly  to  her,  and  pipe  and  woo  her,  and  make  hci 

And  tell  her,  tell  her,  that  I  follow  thee. " 


"ASK  MB  NO  MORE." 


isk  me  no  more :  what  answer  should  I  give  ! 

I  love  not  hollow  check  or  fadeil  eye  ; 

Yet,  0  my  friend,  I  will  not  have  thee  die  ! 
Uk  me  no  more,  lest  I  should  bid  thee  live  ; 
Ask  me  no  more. 

isk  me  no  more :  thy  fats  and  mine  are  sealed 
I  strove  against  the  stream,  and  all  in  vain  ! 
Let  the  gieat  river  take  me  to  the  main : 

Jo  more,  dear  love,  for  at  a  touch  1  yield ; 
Auk  me  no  more. 


ATHULP  AND 

Athitlf.  .  .  Appeared 

The  princess  with  that  merry  child  Prince  G  uy  : 
He  loves  me  welt,  and  made  her  stop  and  sit, 
And  sat  upon  her  knee,  and  it  so  chanced 
That  in  his  various  chatter  ha  denied 
That  I  could  hold  his  liand  within  my  own 
So  closely  as  to  hide  it :  this  being  tried 
Was  proved  against  him  ;  he  insisted  then 
I  could  not  by  his  royal  sister's  hand 
Do  likewise.     Starting  at  tiie  I'sjidom  woM, 
And  dumb  with  trepidation,  there  1  stood 
Some  seconds  as  bewitched ;  then  I  looked  up, 

in  her  face  beheld  un  orient  flush 
Of  half-hewildered  pleoaure  :  from  which  ti-antc 
She  with  an  instant  ease  wsumed  herself, 
And  frankly,  with  a  pleasant  langh,  held  out 
Her  arrowy  hand. 

"  thought  it  ti-embled  as  it  lay  in  mine, 
!ut  yet  her  looks  were  clear,  direct,  and  free, 
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Aiiil  aaid  that  slia  felt  nothing. 

SlDiioc.  And  what  felt'st  tli 

Athtilf.    a  sort  of  Bwarming,  curling,  tre 

lous  tumbling, 
As  though  there  were  an  ant-hUl  in  my  boao 
I  said  I  was  ashamed.  —  Sidroc,  you  smile, 
If  at  my  folly,  well  I    But  if  you  smile, 
Suapioiona  of  a  bunt  upon  my  heart, 
Wide  is  yont  ei-ror,  and  you  never  loved. 


FATIMA  AND  RADUAN. 


SEVEH  TIMES  THREE. 


I  LEANED  out  of  window,  I  Smelt  thewhite  clover, 

Bai-k,  dark  was  the  gardeu,  1  saw  not  the  gate  : 

"Now,  if  there  be  footsteps,  he  comes,  my  oof 

Hush,  nightingale,  hush  !     0  sweet  nightin- 
gale, wait 
Till  I  listen  anil  liear 
If  a  step  drawetli  near. 
For  my  love  he  is  late  ! 

"The  skies  in  the  darkness  stoop  nearer  and 

A  cluster  of  stars  hangs  like  fruit  in  the  tree, 
The  fall  of  the  water  comes  sweeter,  comes  clearer : 
To  what  art  thou  listening,  and  what  dosl 

Let  the  star-clusters  glow. 
Lot  the  sweet  waters  flow. 
And  cross  quickly  to  me. 

' '  You  night- moths  that  hover  where  honey  brims 

From  sycamore  blossoms,  or  settle  or  sleep  ; 
You  gbw- worms,  shine  out,  and  the  pathway  <Iis- 

Tb  him  tliat  comes  darkling  along  the  rough 

Ah,  my  sailor,  make  haste, 
For  the  time  runs  to  waste. 
And  my  love  lieth  deep,  — 

"Too  deepfor  swift  telling ;  and  yet,  myonelover, 
I  've  conned  thee  an  answer,  it  waits  thee  to- 
night" 
By  the  sycamore  passed  he,  and  thi'ough  the  white 
clover ; 
Then  all  the  sweet  speech  I  had  fashioned  took 
flight; 
But  1  'II  love  him  more,  more 
Than  e'er  wife  loved  before. 
Be  the  days  dark  or  bright. 


1  Hint  I    haid  heai-t  ii 


^r- mounting  flame  is  not 
:e  tongues,  yet  all  ti 


"False  diamond  s 

haughty  breast ! 
Byasofter,waiiner  bosom  the  tiger'seouchisprest. 
Thou  art  fickle  as  the  sea,  thou  art  wandering  as 

the  wind. 
And  the  ret 

hard  to  bind. 
If  the  tears  I  shed  w 

would  be 
To  teU  of  all  the  treachery  that  thou  hast  shown 

Oh!  I  could  chide  thee  sharply, — but  every  maid  en 

That  she  who  chides  her  lover  forgives  him  ijic 


Thou  hast  called  me  oft  the  flower  of  all  (!ra- 
nada's  maids. 
Thou  hast  said  that  by  the  side  of  me  the  first  and 

fairest  fades  ; 
And  they  thought  thy  heart  was  mine,  and  it 

eemed  to  eveiy  one 
That  what  thou  didst  to  win  my  love,  for  love  of 

Alasl  iftheybutknewthee,asmineitistolniow. 
They  well  might  see  another  mark  to  which  thine 


for  1  spealt  t 


But  thou  giVst  little  heed, 

who  knows 
That  she  who  chides  her  lover  forgives  him  cie 

he  goes. 

"It  wearies  me,  mine  enemy,  that  I  must  weep 

and  bear 
What  fills  thy  heart  with  ti'iumph,  and  fill.^  my 

Thou  art  leagued  with  those  that  hate  me,  and 

ah  !  thou  Itnow'st  I  feel 
That  cruel  words  fls  surely  kill  as  sharpest  blades 

of  steel. 

as  the  doubt  that  thou  wert  false  that  wrung 

my  heart  with  pain  ; 

now  I  know  thy  perfidy,  I  shall  be  well  again. 
I  would  proclaim  thee  as  thou  art  — but  every 

maiden  knows 
That  she  who  chides  her  lover  forgives  him  ere 

he  goes." 

Thus  Fatima  complained  to  the  valiant  Eaduan, 
Where  undenieath  the  myrtles  Alhambra's  foun- 

TheMoorwasinlymoved,andhlameIe3sashewa3, 
He  took  her  white  hand  in  his  own,  nwl  pleaded 
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"  0  imiy,  dry  those  star-like  eyes,  ^  their  dim- 

ir  my  heart  be  made  of  flint,  at  least  'twill  keep 

thy  image  long; 
Thou  hest  uttered  cruel  words,  —  but  I  grieve  tbe 

less  for  those, 
Since  she  who  chides  her  lover  forgives  him  ere 


THE  SPrtfNmO-WHEEL  SONG. 

Mellow  the  moonlight  to  shine  is  beginning  ; 

Close  by  the  iviiidow  young  Eileen  is  spinning  ; 

Bent  o'er  the  fire,  her  blind  grandmotlier,  sitting, 

Is  croaniiig,  and  moaning,  and  drowsily  knit- 
ting,— 

"  Eileen,  aehora,  I  hear  some  one  tapping." 

"'Tis  the  ivy,  dear  mother,  against  the  glass 
flapping." 

"  Eileen,  I  surely  hesj'  somebody  sighing." 

"Tis  the  sound,  mother  dear,  of  the  summer 
wind  dying." 

Merrily,  cheerily,  noisily  whining. 

Swings  the  wheel,  spins  the  reel,  while  the  foot  'f 
rring ; 


'■"What 's  that  noise  that  I  hear  at  the  window, 

I  wonder  ! " 
"'Tis  the  little  binla  chirping  the  holly-bush 

"  What  malies  you  be  shoving  arrd  moving  your 

And  tinging  all  wi'ong  that  old  soiig  of  'The 

Coolmi'  ?" 
There  's  a  foi™  at  the  casement,  —  the  form  of 


And  he  whispers,  with  face  hent,  "  I  'm  waiting 
for  you,  love  ; 

Get  up  on  tbe  stool,  througli  the  lattice  step 
lightly, 

■We  '11  rove  in  the  grove  while  the  moon  's  shin- 
ing brightly." 

Merrily,  cheerily,  noisily  whirring, 

Swings  the  wheal,  spins  the  reel,  while  the  foot  'a 
stirring; 

Sprightly,  and  lightly,  and  airily  ringing, 

Thrills  the  sweet  voice  of  the  young  maiden  sing- 


ing. 


lid  shaJtes  her  head,  o 


Steals  up  from  her  seat,  —  longs  to  go,  and  yet 
lingers  ; 


A  frightened  glance  tunis  to  her  di^owsy  grand- 
mother. 

Puts  one  foot  on  the  stool,  spins  the  wheel  with 
the  other. 

Lazily,  easDy,  swings  now  the  wheel  round  ; 

Slowly  and  lowly  is  heard  now  the  real's  sound ; 

Noiseless  and  light  tu  the  lattice  above  her 

The  maid  steps,  —  then  leaps  to  the  arms  of  her 

Slower  —  and  slower  —  and  slower  the  wheel 
swings  ; 

Lower'  —  and  lower  —  and.  lower  the  reel  rings  ; 

Ere  the  I'eel  and  the  wheel  stop  their  ringing  and 
moving, 

Thr'ough  the  grove  the  young  lovers  by  moon- 
light are  roving. 


A  SPINSTER'S  STINT. 

Six  skeins  and  three,  six  skeins  and  three ! 

Good  mother,  so  you  stinted  me. 

And  here  they  be,  —  ay,  sis  and  three ! 

Stop,  busy  wheel !  stop,  noisy  wheel ! 
Long  shadows  down  my  chamber  steal. 
And  warn  me  to  make  hastfi  and  reel. 

'T  is  done,  —  the  spinning  work  complete ; 

0  heart  of  mine,  wliat  makes  you  beat 
So  fast  and  sweet,  so  fast  arid  sweet  ? 

1  must  have  wheat  and  pinks,  to  stick 
My  hat  from  brim  to  ribbon,  thick,  — 
Slow  hands  of  mine,  be  quick,  be  quick  I 

One,  two,  thi-ee  stars  along  the  skies 
Begin  to  wink  their  golden  eyes,  — 
I  '11  leave  my  thread  all  knots  and  ties. 

0  moon,  so  red  !  0  moon,  so  red  ! 
Sweetheart  of  night,  go  straight  to  bed  ; 
Love's  light  will  answer  in  your  stead. 

A-tiptoe,  beckoning  me,  he  stands,  — 
Stop  trembling,  little  foolish  hands. 
And  stop  the  bands,  and  stop  the  bands ! 


SOMEBODY. 

Somebody  's  courting  somebody 

Somewhere  or  other  to-night ; 

Somebody  's  whispering  to  somebody. 

Somebody  's  listening  to  somebody. 

Under  this  clear  moonlight. 
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Soar  tlie  bright  river's  How, 
Bimuing  so  atili  acd  slow, 
Tnlking  bo  soft  aod  low, 

She  sits  witli  somebody. 
Pacing  the  ooeaii'a  ahore. 
Edged  by  the  foaming  luai', 
Words  never  used  before 

Sound  sweet  tx 


Under  the  maple-tree 
Deep  though  the  shadow  be, 
Plain  enough  they  can  see, 
Bright  eyes  hEis  somebody. 
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Though  ghe  is 

All  know  she  'b  at  the  gate, 

Talking  with  somebody. 
Tiptue  to  paiior  door, 
Two  shadows  on  the  floor, 
Moonlight,  reveal  no  more, 

Susy  and  somehody. 

Two,  sitting  side  by  side, 
I'loat  with  the  ebbing  tide, 
"  Thus,  dealest,  may  we  glide 

Througli  life,"  says  somebody. 
Somewhere,  somebody 
Makes  love  to  somebody 
To-night. 


THE  MISTEESS. 
If  he  "h  capricious,  she  '11  be  so  ; 
But,  if  his  duties  constant  are, 
She  lets  her  loving  favor  glow 

As  steady  as  a  tropic  star. 
Appeal's  there  uaoght  for  which  to  weep, 

She  'U  weep  for  naught  for  his  deal'  sake  ; 
She  clasps  her  sister  in  her  sleep ; 

Hei'  love  in  di'eams  is  most  awoke. 
Her  soul,  that  once  with  pleasure  shook 

Did  any  eyes  her  beauty  own, 
Now  wonders  how  they  dare  to  loolr 

On  what  belongs  to  him  alone. 
The  indignity  of  taking  gifts 

Exhilarates  lier  loving  breast; 
A  raptm-e  of  submission  lifts 

Her  life  into  celestial  rest. 
There 's  nothing  left  of  what  she  was,  — 

Back  to  the  habe  the  woman  dies  ; 
And  all  the  wisdom  that  she  has 

Is  to  loye  him  for  being  wise. 
She 's  confident  heeausa  she  fears  ; 

And,  though  disci'eet  when  he  's  away. 
If  none  but  bei'  dear  despot  heai-s, 

She  '11  prattle  like  a  child  at  play. 


Perchance,  when  all  her  praise  is  said. 
He  tells  the  news,  —  a  battle  won  — 
On  either  side  ten  thousand  dead,  — 

Describing  how  the  whole  was  done  : 
-She  tliinks,  "  He 's  looking  on  my  face  ! 

I  am  his  joy  ;  whate'er  I  do, 
He  sees  such  time-eontenting  grace 

In  that,  he  'd  have  ma  always  so  ! " 
And,  evennoi'6,  for  cither's  sake, 
To  the  sweet  folly  of  the  dove 
She  joins  the  cunning  of  the  snake, 

To  i-ivet  and  exalt  his  love. 
Her  mode  of  candor  is  deceit ; 

And  what  she  thinks  from  what  she  'II  say 
(Although  I  '11  never  call  her  cheat) 
Lies  far  as  Scotland  from  Cathay. 
Without  Ms  knowledge  he  was  won, 

Against  his  nature  kept  devout ; 
She  '11  never  tell  him  how  't  was  done, 

And  he  will  never  find  it  out. 
If,  sudden,  he  suspects  her  wiles. 

And  hears  her  foiging  chain  and  trap. 
And  looks,  —  she  aits  in  simple  smiles, 

Her  two  hands  lying  in  her  lap  1 
Her  secret  (privilege  of  the  Bard, 

Whose  fancy  is  of  either  sex) 
Is  mine  ;  hut  let  the  darkness  guard 
MystBlies  that  light  would  more  perplc-:. 


BONNIE  WEB  THING. 

Bonnie  wee  thing !  cauiiie  wee  thing 

Lovely  wee  thing !  wert  thou  mine, 
I  wad  wear  thee  in  m3'  bosom. 

Lest  my  jewel  I  should  tine. 
Wishfully  i  look,  and  languish. 

In  that  bonnie  face  o'  thine  ; 
And  my  heart  it  stounds  wi'  anguish. 

Lest  my  wee  thing  he  ua  mine. 

Wit  and  grace,  and  love  and  beauty. 

In  ae  constellation  shine  ; 
To  adore  thee  is  my  duty, 

Goddeaa  o'  this  soul  o'  mine  ! 
Bonnie  wee  thing,  cannie  wee  thing. 

Lovely  wee  thing,  weri  thou  mine, 
I  wad  wear  thee  in  my  bosom. 

Lest  my  jewel  I  should  tine. 


BBTJEVEme,ifaIlthose  endearing  young  char 
Which  I  gaae  on  ao  fondly  to-day. 

Were  to  change  by  to-morrow,  andfieet  in  iiiyar 
Like  fairy-gifts  fading  away, 
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Tkou  wouldst  still  bo  adored,  as  this  moment  thou 

Let  tliy  loveliness  fade  as  it  will, 
And  araund  the  dear  iiiin  each  wish  of  my  haoit 
Would  entwine  itself  verdantly  still. 

1 1  is  not  while  beauty  and  youth  are  thine  own, 

And  thy  cheeks  unprofaned  by  a  tear, 
That  tJie  feiTor  and  faith  of  a  soul  tnay  be  known, 

To  which  tima  wiD  hut  nialco  thee  more  dear ! 
0,  the  heart  that  has  truly  loved  never  forgets. 

But  as  truly  loves  on  to  the  close. 
As  the  siinflower  turns  to  her  god  when  he  sets 

The  SQini;  look  whith  alie  turued  when  lie  rose ! 


THE  SLEEPING  BEAUTY. 

Year  after  year  unto  lier  feet. 

She  lying  on  hei'  couch  alone, 
Acroaa  tha  purple  coverlet. 

The  maiden's  jet-black  hair  has  grown ; 
On  either  side  her  tranced  form 

Forth  streaming  from  a  braid  of  pearl  ; 
The  slumb'roufi  light  is  rich  and  warm, 

And  moves  not  on  the  rounded  curl. 

The  sUk  star-hroidered  coverlid 

Unto  her  limbs  itself  doth  mould, 
Languidly  ever  ;  and  amid 

Her  full  blaek  ringlets,  downward  rolled. 
Glows  forth  each  softly  shadowed  arm. 

With  bracelets  of  the  diamond  bright. 
Her  constant  beauty  doth  infonn 

Stillness  H^th  love,  and  day  with  light. 

She  sleeps  ;  her  breathings  are  not  heard 

III  palace  chambers  far  apart. 
The  fragrant  tresses  »ve  not  stin'ed 

That  lie  upon  her  ohannfed  heart. 
She  sleeps ;  on  either  hand  upsweHs 

The  goid-fringed  pillow  lightly  jU'est ; 
She  sleeps,  nor  breams,  but  ever  dwells 

A  perfect  fonn  in  perfect  rest. 


CHE  REVIVAL  OF  THE  "SLEEPING  BEAUTY.' 

A  TOTJCH,  a  kias  !  the  charm  was  snapt. 

There  rose  a  noise  of  striking  elooka  ; 
And  feet  that  ran,  and  doors  that  clapt, 

And  barking  dogs,  and  crowing  eoclts  ; 
A  fuller  light  illumined  all ; 

A  hreeze  thraugh  all  the  gai'den  swept ; 
jV  sudden  hubbub  shook  the  htdl ; 

And  sixty  feet  the  fountain  leapt. 


The  hedge  broke  in,  the  haiinGr  blew, 

The  butler  drank,  the  stewani  scrawled. 
The  fire  shot  up,  the  martin  flew. 

The  parrot  screamed,  the  peacock  squalled ; 
The  maid  and  page  renewed  their  sti'ife  ; 

The  ]>alac6  banged,  and  buzzed,  and  clacltt ; 
And  all  the  long-pent  stream  of  life 

Dashed  downward  in  a  catai'act, 

.A.nd  last  of  all  the  king  awoke. 

And  in  bis  chair  himself  upreared. 
And  yawned,  and  mbhed  his  face,  and  spoke : 

"  By  holy  rood,  a  royal  beard ! 
How  say  you  ?  we  have  slept,  iny  lords  ; 

My  beard  has  grown  into  my  Inp." 
The  barons  swore,  with  many  woMs, 

'T  was  but  an  after- dinner's  nap. 

"Fardy!"  returned  the  king,  "but  still 

My  joints  ai'e  something  stiff  or  so. 
My  lord,  and  shaE  we  pass  the  Wll 

I  mentioned  half  an  hour  ago?" 
The  chancellor,  sedate  and  vain. 

In  courteous  words  returned  reply ; 
But  dallied  with  his  golden  chain, 

Anil,  smiling,  put  the  question  by. 


And  on  her  lover's  arm  she  leant, 

And  round  her  waist  she  felt  it  fold  ; 
And  far  across  tlie  hills  they  went 

In  that  new  world  which  is  the  old. 
Across  the  hills,  and  fai'  away 

Beyond  their  utmost  purple  rim. 
And  deep  into  the  dying  day. 

The  happy  princess  followed  him. 

"  I  'd  sleep  another  hundred  years, 

0  love,  for  such  anothei'  kiss  I " 
"O,  wake  forever,  love,"  she  hears, 

"O  love,  't  was  such  as  this  and  tJiis." 
And  o'er  them  many  a  sliding  star. 

And  many  a  meiTy  wind  was  borne. 
And,  streamed  through  many  a  golden  bai'. 

The  tivilight  melted  into  mom. 

"  O  eyes  long  laid  in  happy  sleep  !" 

"0  happy  sleep,  that  lightly  fled  1" 
"0  happy  kiss,  that  woke  thy  sleep ! " 

"0  love,  thy  kiss  would  wake  the  dead!" 
And  o'er  them  many  a  flowing  range 

Of  vapor  buoyed  the  crescent  bark ; 
And,  rapt  through  many  a  rosy  change, 

The  twilight  died  into  the  daj't. 
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"  A  hundred  summera !  can  it  be? 

And  whither  goest  thou,  -tell  me  whew  (" 
' '  0,  seek  my  father's  court  with  me, 

For  there  ai*  greater  wonders  there. " 
And  o'er  the  hilta,  and  far  away 

Beyond  their  utmost  purple  rim, 
Beyond  the  nighty  across  the  day. 

Through  all  the  world  she  followed  him. 


THE  EVE  OF  S 


St.  Agses'  Eve,  —  ah,  bitter  eiiill  it  was ! 
The  owl,  for  a!l  his  fcatheis,  was  a-eold  ; 
The  hai'e  limped  tiembiing  through  the  frozen 

And  silent  was  the  flock  in  woolly  fold : 
Numb  were  the  beadsman's  fingera  while  he  1«ld 
His  rosary,  ajid  while  his  frosted  breath, 
Like  pious  incense  fimn  a  censej:  old. 
Seemed  taking  flight  for  heaven  without  b,  death, 
Past  the  sweet  virgin's  picture,  while  his  prayer 
he  stuth. 

His  prayer  he  saith,  this  patient,  holy  man  ; 

Then  takes  Ids  lamp,  and  liseth  from  his  kneea, 

And  hack  retumeth,  meagre,  barefoot,  wan. 

Along  the  chapel  aisle  by  alow  degrees  ; 

The  soulptui'ed  dead,  on  each  side  seemed  to  freeze. 

Imprisoned  in  black,  purgatorial  rails ; 

Knights,  ladies,  praying  in  dumb  orat'iies. 

He  passetii  by  |  and  his  weak  spirit  fails 

To  thinkhow  they  may  ache  in  icyhoods  and  mails. 


Northward  he  tumeth  through  a  little  door. 
And  scarce  thi'ee  steps;  ere  music's  golden  tongii 
I'lattei'ed  to  teal's  this  aged  man  and  poor ; 
But  no,  —  already  had  his  death-bell  rung  ; 
The  joys  of  all  his  life  were  said  and  sung ; 
His  was  hai'sh  penance  on  St  Agnes'  Eve  ; 
Another  way  he  went,  and  soon  lanong 
Kough  nshes  sat  he  for  his  soul's  reprieve. 
And  all  night  kept  awake,  for  sinners'  sake  t 
grieve. 


At  length  hurst  in  the  ai'gent  revelry, 
With  plume,  tiara,  and  ail  rich  array, 
Numerous  as  shadows  haunting  fairily 
The  brain,  new-stnfl'ed,  in  youth,  with  triumphs 

gay 
Of  old  jDmauce.     These  let  us  wish  away ; 
And  turn,  sole-thoughtcd,  to  one  lady  there, 
Whose  heart  had  brooded,  all  that  winti'y  day, 
On  love,  and  winged  St.  Agnes'  saintly  care, 
As  she  had  heard  old  dames  full  many  times  de- 

They  told  her  how,  npoA  St.  Agnes'  Eve, 
Young  virgins  might  have  visions  of  deliglit, 
And  soft  adoringH  from  their  loves  receive 
Upon  the  honeyed  middle  of  the  night. 
If  ceremonies  due  they  did  aiight ; 
As,  supperless  to  bed  they  must  retire. 
And  couch  supine  their  beauties,  lily  white  ; 
Nor  look  behind,  nor  sideH'ays,  but  lequire 
Of  heaven  with  upwaiil  eyes  for  all  that  they 


Full  of  this  whim  was  thoughtful  Madeline ; 
The  music,  yearning  like  a,  god  in  pain, 
She  scarcely  heaiil ;  her  maiden  eyss  divine, 
Fixed  on  the  iloor,  saw  many  a  sweeping  train 
Pass  by,  — she  heeded  not  at  all ;  in  vain 
Came  many  a  tiptoe,  amorous  cavalier, 
And  hack  I'etired,  not  cooled  by  high  disdain, 
jhe  saw  not ;  hei'  heart  was  otherwhere  ; 
She  sighed  for  Agnes'  dreams,  the  sweetest  of  the 

danced  along  with  vague,  regardlaas  eyes, 
Anxious  her  lips,  her  bi'cathing  quick  and  short ; 
The  hallowed  hour  was  near  at  hand  ;  she  sighs 
Amid  the  timbrels,  and  the  thronged  resort 
Of  whisperers  in  anger,  or  in  sport  ; 
Mid  looks  of  love,  defiance,  hate,  and  scorn. 
Hoodwinked  with  fairy  fancy  ;,  all  amort 
to  St.  Agnes  and  her  lambs  anshora, 
And  nil  the  bliss  to  be  before  to-morrow  morn. 


That  ancient  beadsman  heard  the  prolude  soft 
And  so  it  chanced,  foe  many  a  door  was  wide. 
From  hurry  to  and  fro.     Soon,  up  aloft, 
The  sOver,  snarling  ti-umpets  'gan  to  chide  ; 
The  level  chambers,  ready  with  their  pride. 
Were  glowing  to  receive  a  thousand  guests  ; 
The  oarvfcd  angels,  aver  eager-ayed. 
Stared,  where  upon  their  heads  the  cornice  ibs 
With  hair  blown  back,  and  wings  put  crossw 
on  fheir  brensts. 


purposing  each  moment  to  retire, 

lingered  still.     Meantime,  across  the  moo 
1  come  young  Porphyra,  with  heart  on  fire 
For  Madeline.     Beside  tlie  portal  doors, 
Buttressed  fiom  moonlight,  stands  he,  and  ii 

plores 

taints  to  give  him  sight  of  Madeline  ; 
But  for  one  moment  in  the  tedious  hours. 
That  he  might  gaze  aiid  worship  all  nnseen  ; 
Perohance  speak,  kneel,  tonch,  kiss,  — in  sno 

such  things  have  been. 
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He  ventures  in  ;  let  no  liuzzed  whisper  tell ; 
All  eyes  be  muffled,  or  a  iiunili'ed  sworfs 
Will  storm  Ms  heart,  love's  leveTOiia  citadel ; 
For  him,  those  chambers  held  barharian  hoi'des, 
Hyena  foemon,  sjid  hot-blooded  lords, 
Whose  very  dogs  would  execrations  howl 
Against  his  lineagB  ;  not  one  breast  affoids 
Him  any  merey,  in  thal^  mansion,  foul. 
Save  one  oM  beldame,  wealt  in  bwly  aiid  in  soul. 


Ah,  happy  chance  I  the  aged  creature  came. 
Shuffling  along  with  ivoiy-headed  wand, 
To  where  he  stood,  hid  ftijm  the  torch's  Hauie, 
Behind  a  broad  hall-pilkr,  for  beyond 
The  sound  of  merriment  and  chorus  bland. 
He  startled  her  ;  but  soon  she  kuew  his  face, 
And  giasped  his  fingers  in  her  palsied  hand. 
Saying,  "Merey,  Porjihyro !  hie  thee  fioin  this 

place  ; 
They  nie  all  hereto-night,  the  wliole  bloodthii'sty 


' '  Get  hence  !  get  hence  !  there 's  dwarfish  Hilde- 

He  had  a  fever  late,  and  in  the  fit 
He  curskl  thee  aiid  thine,  both  house  and  land ; 
Then  there  's  that  old  Jxird  Maurice,  not  a  whit 
More  tame  for  his  gray  hairs  —  alas  me !  Hit ! 
Flit  like  a  ghost  away  !  "  —  "  Ah,  gossip  dear. 
We're  safe  enough  ;  hei-e  in  this  arm-chair  sit, 
And  tell  ine  how" —  "Good  saints,  not  here,  not 


,  child,  c 


io  these  stones  will  be  thy 


He  followed  through  a  lowly  archM  way. 
Brushing  the  cobwebs  with  his  lofty  plume : 
And  as  she  mattered  "  Well-a^  well-a-day  !  " 
He  found  him  in  a  little  moonlight  reom. 
Pale,  latticed,  oliill,  and  silent  as  a  tomb. 
"  Now  tell  me  where  is  Madeline,"  said  he; 
' '  0,  tell  me,  Angela,  by  the  holy  loom 
Which  none  but  secret  sisterhood  may  see. 
When  they  St.  Agnes'  wool  are  weaving  piously.' 


"  St  Agnes  !    Ah  !  it  is  St  Agnes'  Eve,  — 
Yet  men  will  murder  upon  holy  days  ; 
Thou  must  hold  water  in  a  witch's  sieve. 
And  be  Uege-lord  of  all  the  elves  and  fays. 
To  venture  so.     It  fflls  me  with  amaze 
To  see  thee,  Porphyro  t  —  St.  Agnes'  Eve ! 
God's  help  !  my  lady  fair  the  conjurer  plays 
This  veiy  night ;  good  angels  her  deceive  ! 
But  let  me  langli  awhile,   I  re  mickle  lime 


Feebly  she  laugheth  in  the  languid  moon, 

While  Porphyro  upon  her  face  doth  look. 

Like  puzzled  urchin  on  an  aged  crone 

Who  keepeth  closed  a  wondrous  riddle-book, 

As  spectacled  she  sits  in  chimney  nook. 

But  soon  his  eyes  grew  brilliant,  when  she  tflld 

His  lady's  purpose  ;  and  he  scareo  could  brook 

Teal's,  at  the  thought  of  those  enchantments  cold. 

And  Madeline  asleep  in  lap  of  legends  old. 


Sudden  a  thought  came  like  a  full-blown  resa. 

Flushing  his  brow,  and  in  his  painfed  heart 

Made  purple  riot ;  then  doth  he  propose 

A  stratagem  that  makea  the  beldamo  start  : 

"  A  ci'uei  man  and  impious  thou  art  ! 

Sweet  lady,  let  her  pray,  and  sleep  and  dream 

Alone  with  her  good  angels,  fal'  apai-t 

From  wicked  men  like  thee.     Go,  go  !  I  deem 

Thou  canst  not  sui-ely  be  tlie  same  that  thou  didst 


"I  will  not  harm  her,  by  all  saints  I  swear!" 
Quoth  Porphyro  ;  "  O,  may  I  ne'er  find  grace 
When  my  weak  voice  shall  whisper  its  last  prayer. 
If  one  of  her  soft  ringlets  1  displace, 
Oi-  look  witli  ruffian  passion  iii  her  face : 
Good  Angela,  believe  mo  by  these  tears ; 
Or  I  will,  even  in  a  moment's  space. 
Awake,  with  horrid  shout,  my  foemen's  ears, 
And  beaiil  them,  though  they  be  more  fangeil 
than  wolves  and  heare." 


"  Ah  !  why  wilt  thou  affright  a  feeble  soul  ? 
A  poor,  weak,  palsy-stricken,  churchyard  thing, 
Whose  passing-bell  may  ere  the  midnight  toll ; 
Whose  prayera  for  thee,  each  morn  and  evening. 
Were  never  missed."     Thus  plaining,  doth  she 

A  gentler  speech  from  burning  Poipliyiti ; 
So  woful,  and  of  such  deep  sonowing. 
That  Angela  gives  promise  she  will  do 
Whatever  he  shall  wish,  betide  her  weal  or  woe. 


Which  was,  to  lead  him,  iu  close  secrecy. 
Even  to  Madeline's  chamber,  and  there  hide 
Him  in  a  closet,  of  such  privacy 
That  he  might  see  her  beauty  nnespied, 
And  win  perhaps  that  night  a  peerless  bride  ; 
While  legioned  furies  paced  the  coverlet. 
And  pale  enchantment  held  her  sleepy-eyed. 
Never  on  such  a  night  have  lovera  met, 
Since  Merlin  paid  his  demon  all  the  rnonsti-t 
debt. 
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"It  shall  be  as  thou  wislieat,"  said  the  dame  ; 
' '  All  cates  and  dainties  sliaU  be  stored  there 
Quickly  on  this  feast-night ;  by  the  tambour 

Her  own  lute  thou  wilt  see  ;  no  time  to  spare. 
For  I  am  slow  and  feeble,  and  scarce  dare 
On  such  a  catering  trust  my  dizzy  head. 
Wait  here,   my  child,  with  patience  kneel  in 

prayer 
The  vfhile.     Ah !  thou  must  needs  the  lady  wed, 
Or  may  I  never  leave  my  grave  among  the  dead, " 


So  saying,  she  hobbled  off  with  busy  fear. 
The  lover's  endless  minutes  slowly  passed  : 
The  dame  returned,  and  whispered  in  his  ear 
To  follow  her  ;  with  aged  ayes  aghast 
From  fright  of  dim  espial.     Safe  at  last. 
Through  many  a  dusky  gallery,  they  gain 
The    maidBu's    chamber,   silken,    hushed    and 

chaste ; 
Where  Porphyro  took  covert,  pleased  amain. 
His  poor  guide  humed  back  with  agues  in  her 


Her  faltering  hand  upon  the  balustrade. 
Old  Angela  was  feeling  for  the  stair. 
When  Madeline,  St  Agues'  charmed  maid. 
Rose,  like  a  missioned  spirit,  unaware  ; 
With  silver  taper's  light,  and  pious  care, 
She  turned,  and  down  the  aged  gossip  led 
To  a  safe  level  matting.     Now  prepare, 
Young  Porphyro,  for  gazing  on  that  bed  ! 
She  comes,  she  conies  again,  like  a  ring-dove 
frayed  and  fled. 


Out  went  the  taper  as  she  hurried  in  ; 
Its  little  amoke,  in  pallid  moonshine,  died ; 
She  closed  the  door,  she  panted,  all  akin 
To  spirits  of  the  air,  and  visions  wide  ; 
No  uttered  syllable,  or,  woe  betide  ', 
But  t»  her  heart,  her  heart  was  voluble, 
Paining  with  eloquence  her  balmy  side  ; 
As  though  a  tonguelesa  nightingale  should  swell 
Her  throat  in  vain,  and  die,  heart-stifled  in  her 
delL 


it  high  and  tripls-arched  there  was, 
AU  garlanded  with  carven  imageries 
Of  fruits,  and  flowers,  and  bimches  of  knot-gras 
And  diamonded  with  panes  of  quaint  device, 
Innumerable  of  stains  and  splendid  dyes, 
As  are  the  tiger-moth's  deep-damasked  wings  ; 
And  in  the  midst,  'raong  thousand  h 


And  twilight  saints,  and  dim  emblazonings, 
A  shielded  scutcheon  blushed  with  blood    of 
queens  and  kings. 


Full  on  this  easement  shone  the  wintry  moon. 
And  threw  warm  gules  on  Madeline's  fair  brea.st, 
As  down  she  kaolt  for  heaven's  grace  and  boon  ; 
Kose-bloom  fell  on  her  hands,  together  prest. 
And  on  her  sOver  cross  soft  amethyst, 
And  on  her  hidr  a  glory,  like  a  saint ; 
She  seemed  a  splendid  angel,  newly  drest, 
Save  wings,  for  heaven.     Porphyro  grew  faint  ; 
She  knelt,  so  pure  a  thing,  ao  free  from  mortal 

Anon  his  heart  revives  ;  her  vespers  done. 
Of  all  its  wi'cathfd  pearls  her  hair  she  frees  ; 
Unclasps  her  warmfed  jewels  one  by  one  ; 
Loosens  her  fragrant  bodice  ;  by  degrees 
Her  rich  attire  creeps  rustling  to  her  knees  ; 
Half  hidden,  like  a  mermaid  in  sea-waod, 
Pensive  awhile  she  dreams  awake,  and  sees. 
In  fancy,  fair  St.  Agnes  in  her  bed, 
But  dares  not  look  behind,  or  all  the  chai'm  ia 
fled. 

Soon,  trembling  in  her  soft  and  chilly  nest. 
In  sort  of  wakeful  swoon,  perplexed  she  lay. 
Until  the  poppied  wai'mth  of  sleep  oppressed 
Her  aoothM  limbs,  and  soul  fatigued  away ; 
Flown  like  a  thought,  until  the  morrow-day  ; 
Blissfully  havened  both  from  joy  and  pain  ; 
Clasped  like  a  missal  where  swart  Paynims  pray ; 
Blinded  alike  from  sunshine  and  from  rain. 
As  though  a  rose  should  shut,  and  be  a  bud  again. 


Stolen  to  this  paiadiae,  and  so  entranced, 
Poi-phyro  gazed  upon  her  empty  dress, 
And  listened  to  her  breathing,  if  it  chanced 
To  wake  into  a  aluinbarous  tenderness  ; 
Which  when  he  beard,  that  minute  did  he  bless, 
Andbreathedhimself;  then  from  the  closet  crept. 
Noiseless  as  fear  in  a  wide  wilderness, 
And  over  the  hushed  carpet,  silent,  stept, 
And  'tween  the  curtains  peeped,  where,  lo!  —  how 
fast  she  slept. 

Then  by  the  bedside,  where  the  faded  moon 
Made  a  dim,  silver  twilight,  soft  he  set 
A  table,  and,  half  anguished,  threw  thereon 
A  cloth  of  woven  crimson,  gold,  and  jet  :— 
0  for  some  drowsy  Morphean  amulet! 
The  boisterous,  midnight,  festive  clarion. 
The  kettle-drum,  and  &u'-heard  daiionet, 
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Affray  his  ears,  though  but  in  dying  tone  :  — 
T!i(!  hall -do  or  shuts  again,  and  all  the  noise  is  gone. 


And  still  she  slept  nn  aaure-Udded  sleep, 
111  litjiDched  linen,  smooth,  and  lavendered  ; 
While  he  from  forth  tie  closet  brought  a  heap 
Of  candied  apple,  qninee,  ajid  plum,  and  gonrii; 
With  jellies  soother  than  the  creamy  curd, 
And  lucent  syi'ope,  tinct  with  oinnamon  ; 
Manna  and  dates,  in  oi^sy  transferred 
from  Fez  |  and  spieM  dainties,  erery  one, 
I'rom  silken  Samareand  ta  oedared  Lebanon, 


These  delicatea  he  heaped  with  glowing  hand 

On  golden  dishes  and  in  baskets  bright 

Of  wi'eathed  silver.     Sumptuous  they  stand 

In  the  retired  qaiet  of  the  night, 

Filling  the  chilly  room  with  perfume  light.  — 

"  And  now,  my  lore,  my  seraph  fair,  awake ! 

Thou  art  my  heaven,  and  t  thine  eremite  ; 

Open  thine  eyes,  for  meek  St  Agnes'  sake. 

Or  IshaU  drowse  beside  thee,  so  mysouldoth  ache." 


Thus  whispering,  his  warm,  unnervM.  ann 
Sauk  in  her  pillow.     Shaded  was  her  di'eam 
Ry  the  dusk  curtains  ]  — 't  was  a  midnight  eharm 
Impossible  to  melt  as  iced  stream  ; 
The  lustrous  salvers  in  the  moonlight  gleam 
Broad  golden  fringe  upon  the  carpet  lies  ; 
It  seemed  he  never,  never  could  redeem 
From  such  a  steadfast  spell  his  lady's  eyes  ; 
So  mnsed  awhile,  entoiled  in  wooffed  fantasies. 


Awakening  up,  he  took  her  hollow  Jute,  — 
Tumultuous,—  and,  in  chords  that  tenderest  be. 
He  played  an  ancient  ditty,  long  since  mute. 
In  Provence  called  "La  belle  dame  sans  mercy"; 
Close  to  her  ear  touching  the  melody  ;— 
Wherewith  disturbed,  she  uttered  a  soft  moan  ; 
He  ceased  —  she  panted  qniek — and  suddenly 
Her  blue  affrayid  eyes  wide  open  shone  ; 
Uponhiskneeshe  sank,  pale  as  sraootl-sculptured 


Her  eyes  were  open,  bnt  she  still  beheld, 
Now  wide  awake,  the  vision  of  her  sleep. 
Therg-was  a  pdnful  change,  that  nigh  expelled 
The  blisses  of  her  dream  so  pure  and  deep  ; 
At  which  fair  Madeline  began  to  weep. 
And  moBJi  forth  witless  words  with  many  a  sigh; 
While  still  her  gaze  on  Porphyro  would  keep. 
Who  knelt,  mth  joinfed  hands  and  piteoi 
S'eariDgtonioveorspeak,shelooked) 


"  Ah,  Porphyro!  "  said  she,  "  but  even  now 
Thy  voice  ivaa  at  sweet  tremble  in  mine  ear. 
Made  tunable  with  every  sweetest  vow  ; 
And  tbose  sad  eyes  were  spiritual  and  clear  ; 
How  changed  thou  art !  how  pallid,  chill,  aiid 

Give  me  that  voice  again,  my  Porphyro, 

Those  looks  immortal,  those  complainings  dear  ! 

0,  leave  me  not  in  this  eternal  woe, 

For  if  thoudiest,  my  love,  Iknownot where  to  go." 


Beyond  a  mortal  man  impassioned  far 
At  these  voluptuous  accents,  he  arose. 
Ethereal,  flushed,  and  like  a  throbbing  star 
Seen  mid  the  sapphire  heaven's  deep  I'epose  ; 
Into  her  dream  he  melted,  as  the  rose 
Blendeth  its  odor  with  the  violet,  — 
Solution  sweet ;  meantime  the  frost-wind  Wows 
Like  love's  alarum  pattering  the  sharp  sleet 
Against  the  window-panes;  St.  Agnes'  moon  hath 

i  'T  is  dark  ;  quick  pattereth  the  flaw-blown  sleet ; 
I  "  This  is  no  dream,  my  bride,  my  Madeline !  " 
!  'T  is  dark  ;  the  icM  gusts  still  rave  and  beat  : 
"  No  dream,  alas  I  alas  I  and  woe  is  mine  ! 
Poi'phyro  will  leave  me  here  to  fade  and  pine.  — 
Cruel !  what  traitor  could  thee  hither  bring  ? 
I  eurso  not,  for  my  heart  is  lost  in  thine. 
Though  thou  foisakest  a  deceived  thing ;  — 
Adoveforlom  and  lost, wittl  sick, unpruued  wing." 


"  My  Madeline  !  sweet  dwamer  !  lovely  bride  ! 

Say,  may  I  be  for  aye  thy  vassal  blest  ? 

Thy  beauty's  shield,  heart-shaped  and  vemieil 

dyed? 
Ah,  silver  shrine,  here  will  I  take  my  rest 
After  so  many  hours  of  toil  and  quest, 
A  famished  pilgrim,  — -  saved  by  miracle. 
Though  I  have  found,  I  will  not  rob  thy  nest. 
Saving  of  thy  sweet  self  ;  if  thou  think'st  well 
To  trust,  fair  Madeline,  to  no  rude  infidel 


They  glide,  like  phantoms,  into  the  wide  hall ! 
Like  phantoms  to  the  iron  porch  they  glide. 
Where  lay  the  porter,  in  uneasy  sprawl. 
With  a  huge  empty  flagon  hy  his  side  ; 
The  wakeful  bloodhound  rose,  and  shook  his  hide, 
But  his  sagacious  eye  an  inmate  owns  ; 
By  one,  and  one,  t'he  bolts  full  easy  slide  ; 
The  chiuns  lie  silent  on  the  footworn  stones  ; 
The  key  turns,  and  the  door  upon  its  hinges  groans. 
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And  th«y  are  gone  !  ay,  ages  long  ago 
Tliese  lovers  fled  away  into  die  stonii. 
That  night  the  liaron  di'eoant  of  many  a  woe, 
And  all  his  waiTior-guests,  with  shade  and  form 
Of  witch,  nud  demon,  and  large  coffin-womi. 
Were  long  lia-niglitmared,     Angela  the  old 
Died  palsy-twitehed,  with  meagre  face  deform; 
The  beadsman,  after  thousand  aves  told, 
For  aye  unsought-fov  slept  among  his  ashes  eold. 


THE  I 
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Siy  girl  liath  violet  eyiiS  and  yellow  hair, 

A  sott  hand,  like  a  lady's,  small  and  fair, 

A  sweet  fece  jiouting  in  a  white  straw  bonnet, 

A  tiny  foot,  and  little  boot  npon  it ; 

And  all  her  fiiiery  to  ehann  beholders 

Is  thegiflyshawldrawn  tight  atoundhershonlders. 

The  plain  stuff-gown  and  eollar  white  as  snow, 

And  sweet  red  petticoat  that  peeps  below. 

But  gladly  in  the  busy  town  goes  she. 

Summer  and  winter,  fearing  nobodie  ; 

She  pats  the  parement  with  her  fairy  feet, 

With  feailcss  eyas  she  charms  the  crowded  sti'eet ; 

And  in  hsc  poeket  lie,  in  lieu  of  gold, 

A  lucky  sixpence  and  a  thimble  old. 

We  lodged  in  the  same  house  a  year  ago 
She  on  the  topmost  floor,  i  just  below,  — 
She,  a  poor  milliner,  content  and  wise, 
I,  a  poor  city  clerk,  with  hopes  to  rise  ; 
And,  long  ere  we  were  friends,  I  leamt  to  love 
The  little  angel  on  the  iloor  above. 
For,  every  mom,  ere  from  my  bed  I  stirred. 
Her  chamber  door  would  open,  and  I  heard,  — 
And  listened,  blushing,  to  her  coming  down, 
And  psJpitated  with  her  rustling  gown. 
And  tingled  while  her  foot  went  downward  slow, 
Ci'eaked  like  a  cricket,  passed,  and  died  below  ; 
Then,  peeping  ftom  the  window,  pleased  and  sly, 
I  saw  the  pretty  shinmg  face  go  by. 
Healthy  and  rosy,  fresh  fram  slumber  sweet,  — 
A  sunbeam  in  the  rjniet  morning  street 

And  every  night,  when  in  from  work  she  tript, 
Ked  to  the  ears,  I  from  my  chamber  slipt, 
That  I  might  hear  upon  the  narrow  stair 
Her  low  "Good  evening,"  as  she  passed  me  there. 
And  when  her  doni'  was  dosed,  below  sat  I, 
And  hearkened  stilly  aa  she  atuTed  on  higli,  — 
Watched  the  red  firelight  shadows  in  the  room, 
Fiishioned  her  face  before  me  in  the  gloom, 
And  heard  her  close  tlie  window,  lock  the  door. 
Moving  about  more  lightly  than  before, 


And  thought,  "She  is  undresshig  nowl"  and  0, 
My  cheeks  were  hot,  my  heart  was  in  a  glow  ! 
And  I  made  pictures  of  her,  — standing  bright 
Betbre  the  looking-glass  in  hed-gown  white. 
Unbinding  in  a  knot  her  yellow  hair. 
Then  kneeling  timidly  to  say  a  prayer  ; 
Till,  last,  the  floor  ci'eaked  softly  overh< 
'Neath  bare  feet  tripping  to  the  little  bed,  — 
And  all  was  hushed.     Yet  still  1  hearkened  on. 
Till  the  faint  sounds  about  the  streets  were  gone  ; 
And  saw  her  slumbering  with  lips  apart. 
One  little  hand  upon  her  little  heart, 
The  other  pillowing  a  face  tliat  smiled 
In  slumber  like  the  slomber  of  a  child, 
The  bright  hair  shining  round  the  small  white  eai. 
The  soft  breath  stealing  visible  and  clear. 
And  mixing  with  the  moon's,  whose  frosty  gleam 
Made  round  her  rest  a  vaporaus  light  of  dreaju. 

How  free  she  wandered  in  the  wicked  place, 
Protected  only  by  her  gentle  feice ! 
Slie  saw  bad  things,  —  how  could  she  choose  hut 


She  heard  of  W! 
ITie  city  closed  around  her  night  and  day. 
But  lightly,  happily,  she  went  her  way. 
Nothing  of  evil  that  she  saw  or  heai'd 
Could  touch  a  heart  so  innocently  stirred 
Bysimplehopestliatoheered  it  through  the  storm, 
And  little  flatterings  'that  kept  it  wann. 
No  power  had  she  Xo  reason  out  her  needs. 
To  give  the  whence  and  wherefore  of  her  deeds ; 
But  she  was  good  and  pure  amid  the  strife, 
By  virtue  of  tl»e  joy  that  was  her  life. 
Here,  where  a  thousand  spirits  daily  fall, 
Where  heart  and  soul  and  senses  turn  to  gall. 
She  floated,  pure  as  innocent  cnuld  be. 
Like  a  small  sea-biid  on  a  stormy  sea. 
Which  breasts  the  billows,  wafted  to  and  fro, 
Feai'less,  uninjured,  while  the  strong  winds  blow, 
While  the  clouds  gather,  and  the  waters  roar, 
And  mighty  ships  are  broken  on  the  shore. 


IS  when  tl 


IS  coming,  when  the 


Had  melted,  and  fresh  winds  began  to  blow, 
And  girls  were  selling  violets  in  the  town. 
That  suddenly  a  fever  struck  me  down. 
Theworldwaschanged,  the  sense  of  life  ivas])ained, 
And  nothing  but  a  shadow-land  remained  ; 
Death  came  in  a  dark  mist  and  looked  at  me, 
1  felt  his  bi'aathing,  though  1  could  not  see. 
But  heavily  I  lay  and  did  not  stir. 
And  had  strange  images  and  di'eams  of  her. 
Then  came  a  vacancy ;  with  feeble  breath, 
I  shivered  under  the  cold  touch  of  Death, 
And  swooned  avnong  strange  visions  of  the  dead. 
When  0,  voice  called  from  heaven,  and  he  fled  ; 
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And  suddenly  I  wakened,  as  it  seemed. 
From  a  deep  sleep  wherein  I  had  not  dreamed. 

And  it  was  night,  and  I  eould  see  and  hear, 
And  1  was  in  the  room  I  held  so  dear, 
And  unawai*,  stretched  out  upon  my  bed, 
I  hearkened  for  a  footstep  overhead. 

But  all  was  hushed.   I  looked  around  the  room 
And  slowly  made  out  shapes  amid  the  gloom. 
The  wall  was  reddened  hy  a  rosy  light, 
A  faint  Are  fliekered,  and  I  knew  't  was  night. 
Because  below  thelB  was  a  sound  of  feet 
Dying  away  along  the  quiet  street,  ^ 
When,  turning  my  pale  face  and  sighing  low, 
I  saw  a  vision  in  the  quiet  glow  : 
A  little  figm'e,  in  a  cottan  gown, 
Looking  upon  the  iiie  and  stooping  down, 
Hev  side  to  me,  her  face  illumed,  she  eyed 
Two  cliastnuta  burning  slowly,  side  by  side,  — 
Her  lipa  apart,  her  clear  eyes  strained  to  aee. 
Her  little  bands  clasped  tight  ai-ound  her  knee. 
The  firelight  gleaming  on  her  golden  head, 
And  tinting  her  whitB  neck  to  rosy  red, 
Her  features  bright,  and  beautiful,  and  pure. 
With  childish  fear  and  yearning  half  demnro. 
O  sweet,  aweet  di-eam  !  I  thought,  and  strained 

Pealing  to  break  the  spell  with  words  and  sighs. 

Softly  she  stooped,  her  dear  face  sweetly  fait. 
And  sweeter  since  a  light  like  love  was  there. 
Brightening,  watching,  more  and  more  elate. 
As  the  nuts  glowed  together  in  the  gi'ate. 
Crackling  with  litfle  jets  of  fiery  light, 
Till  side  by  side  they  turned  to  ashes  white,  — 
Then  up  she  leapt,  her  face  east  off  its  tear 
For  rapture  that  itself  was  radiance  clear. 
And  would  have  clapped  her  little  hands  in  glee, 
But,  pausing,  bit  her  lips  and  peeped  at  me. 
And  met  the  fiice  that  yearned  on  her  so  whitely, 
And  gave  a  cry  and  trsmWed,  blushing  brightly, 
IVhile,  raised  on  elbow,  as  she  turned  to  fiee, 
"Folly!"  I  cried,  —  and  gi-ew  as  I'ed  as  she  ! 

It  was  no  dream  !  for  soon  my  thoughts  wen 

And  she  could  tell  me  all,  and  I  could  hear': 
How  in  my  sickness  friendless  I  bad  lain  ; 
How  the  haid  people  pitied  not  my  pain  i 
How,  in  despite  of  what  bad  people  said, 
She  left  her  labors,  stopped  beside  my  bed. 
And  nursed  me,  thinking  sadly  I  would  die  ; 
How,  in  the  end,  the  danger  passed  me  by  ; 
How  she  had  sought  to  steal  away  before 
The  sickness  passed,  and  I  was  strong  once  more 
By  fits  she  told  the  storj'  in  mine  ear. 
And  troubled  all  the  tolling  with  a  fcsai' 


Lest  by  my  cold  man's  heart  she  should  be  cliid, 

Lest  I  should  think  her  bold  in  what  she  did  ; 

But,  lying  ou  my  bed,  I  dared  to  say, 

How  I  had  watdied  and  loved  her  many  a  cUy  ; 

How  deal'  she  was  to  me,  and  deai'er  still 

For  that  strai^  kindness  done  while  I  was  ill  ; 

And  how  I  could  but  think  that  Heaven  above 

Had  done  it  all  to  bind  onr  lives  in  love. 

And  Polly  ciied,  turning  her  face  away. 

And  seemed  afraid,  and  answered  "yea"  nor 

"nay"; 
Then  stealing  close,  with  little  pants  and  sighs, 
Looked  on  my  pale  thin  face  and  earnest  eyes, 
And  seemed  in  act  to  fling  her  arms  about 
My  neck,  then,  blushing,  paused,  in  flutteniig 

doubt. 
Last,  sprang  upon  my  heart,  sighing  and  sob- 
bing, — 
That  I  might  fsEl  how  gladly  hers  was  throbliing  ! 

Ah  !  ne'er  shall  I  foiget  until  1  die 
How  happily  the  dreamy  days  went  by, 
While  1  grew  well,  and  lay  with  soft  heart-bents, 
Heark'ning  the  pbaaant  murmur  from  the  sti-eets, 
And  FoHy  by  me  like  a  annny  beam. 
And  life  all  changed,  and  love  a  drowsy  dream  ! 
'T  was  happiness  enough  to  lie  and  see 
The  little  golden  head  bent  dtoopingly 
Over  its  sewing,  while  tile  still  lime  flew, 
And  my  fond  eyes  were  dim  with  happy  dew ! 
And  then,  when  I  was  nearly  well  and  strong. 
And  she  went  back  to  labor  all  day  long. 
How  sweet  to  lie  alone  with  half-shut  eyes. 
And  hear  the  distant  mnrmuis  and  the  cries. 
Andthinkhowpureshewasfrompain  and  sill,  — 
And  how  the  summer  days  were  coming  in  ! 
Then,  as  the  simset  faded  from  the  room. 
To  listen  for  her  footstep  in  the  gloom. 
To  pant  as  it  came  stealing  up  the  stair, 
To  feel  my  whole  life  brighten  unaware 
When  the  soft  tap  came  to  the  door,  and  wlif  u 
The  door  was  opened  for  her  smile  again  ! 
Best,  the  long  evenings ! — when,  till  late  at  night, 
She  sat  beside  me  in  the  quiet  light. 
And  happy  things  were  said  and  kisses  won, 
And  serious  gladness  found  its  vent  in  fun. 
Sometimes  I  would  di-aw  close  her  shining  hc;id. 
And  pour  her  bright  hair  out  upon  the  bed, 
And  she  would  laugh,  and  blush,  and  trj' to  scclil, 
While  "Hei'e,"  1  cried,  "I  count  my  wealUi  in 
gold  ! " 

Once,  like  a  little  sinner  for  transgression. 
She  blushed  upon  my  breast,  and  made  con  tes-sion  : 
How,  when  that  night  I  woke  and  looked  around, 
I  found  her  busy  with  a  charm  profound,  ~ 
One  chestnut  was  herself,  my  girl  confessed, 
other  WHS  tho  prrson  she  loved  best. 
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And  if  tliey  burneil  togethCT  side  by  aide, 
He  loved  her,  and  she  wouM  become  his  bride  ; 
And  bura  indeed  thay  did,  to  het  delight,  — 
And  had  tSie  iJretty  ehanu  not  proven  right  ? 
Thus  much,  and  nioi'a,  with  timorous  joy,  she 

WMlo  her  coiifesBor,  too,  grew  rosy  red,  — 
And  close  together  pi'essed  two  blissful  faces. 
As  I  absolved  the  sinner,  witli  embraces. 

And  here  is  winter  come  again,  winds  blow. 
The  liouses  aud  the  streeta  are  white  with  snow ; 
And  in  the  long  and  pleasant  eventide. 
Why,  what  ia  Polly  mating  at  my  aide  ? 
What  but  u  silk  gown,  beautiful  and  gmnd. 
We  bought  togethci'  lately  in  the  Stifind  ! 
Wliat  but  a  di^ss  to  go  to  chuwh  in  aoon, 
And  wear  right  queenly  'neath  a  honey-moon  ! 
And  who  shall  match  her  with  her  new  stiaw 

bonnet. 
Her  fjny  Toot  and  little  boot  upon  it. 
Embroidered  petticoat  and  silk  gown  new. 
And  shawl  she  wears  as  few  fine  ladies  do  f 
And  she  will  keep,  to  chann  away  all  ill. 
The  lucky  slipence  in  her  pocket  stlli  ; 
And  we  will  turn,  come  f^r  or  cloudy  weather. 
To  ashes,  like  the  I ' 


THE  PA55IOKATE  PILGUIM'S  SOKO. 


Ltkb  a  tree  beside  the  river 

Of  her  life  that  runs  from  mo. 
Do  I  loan  me,  murmnring  ever 

In  my  love's  idolatry. 
Lo,  I  reach  out  hands  of  blessing ; 

Lo,  I  stretch  out  hands  of  prayei' ; 
And,  with  passionate  cai'essing, 

Poor  my  life  upon  the  Mr, 

Sings,  anil  smiles  up  in  my  face  ; 
But  forever,  aud  forever, 
Runs  from  my  embrace. 

Spring  by  spring,  the  brtiiiehos  duly 

Clothe  themselves  in  tender  flower  ; 
And  for  her  sweet  sake  as  traly 

All  their  fruit  and  fi'agranee  shower. 
But  the  stream,  with  careless  laughter. 

Runs  in  merry  beauty  by. 
And  it  leaves  mo  yearning  after. 

Lorn  to  droop  and  lone  to  die. 
In  my  ears  the  su'en  river 

Singa,  and  smiles  up  in  my  face ; 
But  forever,  and  forever, 

liuns  from  ray  embrace. 


I  stand  mazed  in  the  moonlight, 

O'er  its  happy  face  to  dream  ; 
I  am  parched  in  the  moonlight 

By  that  cool  and  brimming  strei 
I  am  dying  by  the  river 

Of  her  life  that  runs  from  me. 
And  it  sparkles  by  me  ever. 

With  its  eool  feliuity. 
In  my  eaiB  the  siren  river 

Sings,  and  smiles  up  in  my  face 
But  forover,  and  forever, 

Kuns  from  my  embrace. 


And  white  were  the  cups  of  the  odorous  lilies, 
When  fate  stole  the  joy  of  existence  from  me. 

With  hands  closely  clasped,  and  with  lips  pressed 

together. 

One  instant  we  stood,  while  the  heart  in  my 

breast 

Leapt  engor  and  wild,  as  the  callow  birds  flutter 

When  the  wing  of  the  mother  sneeps  over  tlie 


toe  star  is  the  type  of  the  glory  of  heaven  ; 
A  shell  from  the  beach  whispers  still  of  the 


'o  a  rose  all  the  sweetness  of  summer  is  given  ; 
A  kiss  tolls  what  living  slid  loving  might  be. 


THE  MILLE]i>3  DAUGHTER. 

It  is  the  miller's  daughter. 

And  slie  is  grown  so  dear,  so  dear. 
That  I  would  be  the  jewel 

That  trembles  at  her  ear  ; 
For,  hid  in  ringlets  day  and  night, 
1  'd  touch  her  neck  so  warm  and  white. 

And  I  would  be  the  gu'dle 
About  her  dainty,  dainty  waist, 

A  nd  her  heai't  would  beat  against  me 
In  sorrow  and  in  rest ; 

And  I  should  know  if  it  beat  right, 

I  'd  ciasp  it  round  so  close  and  tight. 

Aud  I  would  be  the  necklace, 
And  all  day  long  to  tall  and  rise 

Upon  her  balmy  bosom 
With  her  laughter  or  her  s^hs  ; 

And  I  would  lie  so  light,  so  light; 

I  scarce  should  be  unclasped  at  night. 
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POEMS  OF  LOVE. 


T" 


BLEST  AS  THE  IMMORTAL  GODS. 

Blest  as  the  imnioi-tal  goda  is  he, 
The  youth,  who  fondly  sits  by  theo, 
And  hears  and  sees  thee  all  the  while 
Softly  speak,  and  sweetly  smile. 

'T  was  this  deprived  my  soul  of  rest. 
And  mised  suuh  tumults  in  ray  breast : 
For  while  I  gazed,  in  ti'ansport  tost, 
My  breath  was  gone,  my  voice  was  lost. 

My  bosom  glowed;  the  subtle  flame 
Kan  quiet  through  all  my  vital  frame  : 
O'er  my  dim  eyes  a  darkness  hmig ; 
My  eaii  with  hoUow  murmurs  rung. 

In  dewy  damps  my  limbs  were  chilled  ; 
My  blood  with  gentle  horrors  thriliad: 
My  feehle  pulse  forgot  to  play  ~ 
I  fainted,  sunk,  and  died  away. 


Ah  !  do  not  wanton  with  those  eyes, 

Lest  I  be  sick  with  seeing  ; 
Hor  cast  them  down,  but  let  them  lisc, 

Lest  shame  destroy  their  being. 

Ah  !  be  not  angiy  with  those  fires, 
For  then  their  threats  will  kill  mo  ; 

Kor  look  too  kind  on  my  desins. 
For  then  my  hopes  will  spill  mo. 

All !  do  not  steep  them  in  thy  tears. 

For  so  will  sorrow  slay  me ; 
Nor  spread  them  as  distraught  with  feai^,- 

Mine  own  enough  betray  me. 


Site  came  along  the  little  lane. 
Where  all  the  bushes  dripped  with  rain 
And  TObiiis  sung  and  sung  again. 

As  if  with  sudden,  sheer  delight, 
For  such  a  world  so  fresh  and  bright, 
To  swing  and  sing  in  day  and  night. 

But,  coming  down  the  little  lane, 
She  did  not  heed  the  robin's  sti'ain, 
Hor  feel  the  sunsliine  after  rain. 

A  little  face  with  two  brown  eyes, 
A  little  foim  of  slender  sii», 
A  little  head  not  vei  y  wise ; 


A  httlo  heart  to  match  Uie  head, 
A  foolish  little  heait,  that  bled 
At  every  foolish  woid  was  said. 

ning  down  the  little  lane,  — 
er  now,  my  little  Jane,— 
Her  foolish  heait  with  foolish  ]ia.ia 

Was  acliing,  aching  in  her  breast. 
And  all  her  pretty  golden  ci'est 
Waa  diooping  as  if  sore  opprest. 

smething,  too,  of  anger's  tJ'aoo 
Was  on  Uie  flushed  and  frowning  face. 
And  in  the  footsteps'  quickened  pace. 

So  swift  she  slept,  so  low  she  leant. 
Her  pretty  head  on  thought  intent. 
She  scai'cely  saw  the  way  she  went. 

Nor  saw  the  long,  slim  shadow  fall 

AcTOSs  the  Uttle,  low  stone-wall. 

As  Bomo  one  rose  ap  slim  and  tall,  — 

Eose  up,  and  came  to  meet  her  there; 
A  youth,  with  sometliing  in  his  air 
Tlint,  at  a  glance,  revealed  his  share 

In  all  this  foolish,  gu'lish  pain. 
This  giiof  and  anger  and  disdain, 
That  rent  the  heai-t  of  little  Jane. 

With  hastier  steps  than  hers  he  came, 
in  a  moment  colled  her  name  ; 
.  in  a  moment,  wd  as  flame 

blushed,  and  bliished,  and  In  her  eyes 
A  sudden,  soft,  and  shy  surpiise 
Did  suddenly  and  softly  rise. 

What,  you?"  slie  cried  :  "I  tliought- 

Then  stopped,  and  blushed  a  deeper  red. 
And  Iift«d  up  her  dvooping  head. 

Shook  back  her  lovely  foiling  hair, 
And  arched  her  neck,  and  strove  to  wear 
A  nonclialant  and  scornful  air. 

A  moment  thus  they  held  apai't, 
With  lovers'  love  and  lovers'  art  ; 
Then  swift  he  caught  her  to  his  heai-t. 

What  pleasure  then  was  bom  of  pain. 
What  sunshine  after  cloud  and  rain. 
As  they  forgave  and  kissed  again  t 

'T  was  April  then  ;  he  talked  of  May, 
And  plonned  therein  a  wedding-day: 
She  blushed,  but  seai'cely  sidd  him  nay. 
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What  pleasure  now  is  mixed  with  pain, 
As,  looking  down  the  little  lane, 
A  graybearil  giown,  I  see  again, 

Through  twenty  Aprils'  raiii  and  mist, 
The  little  sweetheart  that  1  kiased. 
The  little  bride  my  folly  missed  I 


PAN  IN  LOVE. 

Nay  !  if  yon  nlll  not  sit  upon  my  kueo, 
Lie  on  that  hank,  and  listen  while  I  play 
A  sylvan  song  upon  these  reedy  pipes. 
In  the  full  mooniise  bs  I  ky  last  night 
Under  the  aldoi'a  on  Peneus'  banks. 
Dabbling  my  hoofs  in.  the  cool  stream  that  welled 
IVine-dark  with  gleamy  ripples  round  tiieiv  roots, 
I  mode  the  song  the  while  I  shaped  the  pipes. 
'T  is  all  of  you  and  lovo,  as  you  shall  hear. 
The  drooping  lilies,  as  I  sang  it,  heaved 
Upon  their  broad  green  leaves,  and  underneath. 
Swift  silvery  fishes,  poised  on  quivering  iins, 
Hung  motionleaa  t«  listen  ;  in  the  grass 
Tlie  crickets  ceased  to  ahrill  their  tiny  bells ; 
And  even  the  nightingale,  tiiat  all  the  eve, 
Hid  in  the  grove's  deep  green,  had  thrabbed  and 

thrilled. 
Paused  in  his  strain  of  love  to  list  to  mine. 
Baechns  is  handsome,  but  such  songs  as  this 
He  cannot  shape,  and  better  loves  the  clash 
Of  brazen  c3Tnbals  than  my  reedy  pipes. 
Fair  as  he  is  without,  he  'a  coarse  wifiin,  — 
Gross  in  his  natui'e,  loving  noise  and  wine, 
And,  tipsy,  half  the  time  goes  reelii^  round 
I/mniug  on  old  Silenus'  shoulders  fat. 
lint  I  have  scores  of  songs  that  no  one  knows. 
Hot  even  Apollo,  no,  nor  Merenry,  — 
Theirstringscan  never  sing  like  my  sweet  pipes, — 
Some,  that  will  make  fierce  tigers  rub  their  fur 
Against  the  oak  fmnks  for  delight,  or  stretch 
Their  plump  sides  for  my  pillow  on  the  sward. 
Some,  that  will  make  the  satyrs'  clattering  hoofs 
Lesp  when  they  hear,  and  fram  then'  noonday 

dreams 
Stui-t  up  to  stamp  a  wild  and  fralic  daiiee 
In  the  green  shadows.     Ay !  and  better  songs. 
Made  for  the  delicate  nice  ears  of  nymphs, 
Which  while  I  sing  my  pipes  shall  imitate 
The  droning  baas  of  honey-seeking  bees, 
The  tinltling  tenor  of  clear  pebbly  streaina, 
Tlie  breezy  alto  of  the  alder's  sighs. 
And  all  the  airy  sounds  that  lull  the  grove 
When  noon  falls  fast  asleep  among  the  hills. 
Nor  only  these,  —  for  I  can  pipe  to  you 
Songs  that  will  make  the  slippery  vipers  pause. 
And  stay  the  stags  to  gaze  with  their  great  eyes ; 


Such  songs  — and  you  shall  hear  them  if  you 

will- 
That  Bacchus'  self  would  give  his  hide  to  hear. 
I  f  you  '11  but  love  me  every  day,  I  '11  biing 
The  coyest  newel's,  such  as  you  never  saw. 
To  deck  yon  witli.    I  know  their  secret  nooks,  — 
They  cannot  hide  themselves  away  from  Pan, 
And  yon  shall  have  rare  garlands ;  and  your  bed 
Of  fragrant  mosses  shall  he  sprinkled  o'er 
With  violets  like  your  eyes,  — jnst  for  a  kiss. 
Love  me,  and  you  shall  do  whate'er  you  like. 
And  shall  be  tended  wheresoe'er  you  go. 
And  not  a  beast  shall  hurt  you,  —  not  a  toad 
But  at  your  bidding  pve  his  jewel  up. 
The  speckled  shining  snakes  shall  never  sting, 
But  twist  like  bracelets  round  your  rosy  arnjs, 
And  keep  your  bosom  cool  in  the  hot  noou. 
You  shall  have  berries  ripe  of  every  kind. 
And  Inacions  peaches,  and  wild  nectarines, 
And  sun-flecked  apricots,  and  honeyed  dates. 
And  wine  from  bee-stung  gi-apes,  drtmk  with  the 

(Such  wine  as  Bacchus  never  tasttd  yet). 
And  not  a  poisonous  plant  shall  have  the  power 
To  tetter  your  white  flesh,  if  you  '11  love  Pan. 
And  then  I  '11  tell  you  tales  that  no  one  knows ; 
Of  what  the  pines  talk  in  the  summer  nights, 
When  far  above  you  hear  them  murmuring, 
As  they  sway  whispering  to  the  lifting  breeze  ; 
And  what  the  storm  shrieks  to  the  struggling  oaks 
As  it  flies  through  them  hurrying  to  the  sea 
From    mountain   crags  and  cliffs.      Or,   when 

you  're  sad, 
I  '11  tdl  you  tales  that  solemn  cypresses 
Have  whispered  to  me.     There 's  not  anything 
Hid  in  the  woods  and  dales  and  dark  ravines, 
Shadowed  in  dripping  caves,  or  by  the  shore, 
Slipping  from  sight,  but  I  eim  tell  to  you. 
Plump,  daU-eared  Bacchus,  thinking  of  himself, 
Never  can  catch  a  syllaWe  of  this  ; 
But  with  my  shaggy  ear  against  the  grass 
I  hear  the  secrets  hidden  undei'ground, 
And  know  how  in  the  inner  foige  of  Earth, 
The  pulse-like  hammers  of  creation  beat. 
Old  Pan  is  ugly,  rough,  and  rude  to  see. 
But  no  one  knows  snch  secwts  as  old  Pan. 


COME,  REST  IN"  T 


Come,  rest  in  this  bosom,  my  own  stricken  deitr, 
Though  the  herd  have  fled  from  thee,  thy  home 

is  stiil  here ; 
Here  still  is  the  smile,  that  no  cloud  can  o'erca-st, 
And  a  heart  nnii  a  hand  ell  thy  own  to  the  last. 
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POEMS  OF  LOVE. 


Oh  !  whftt  waa  love  inaJe  lor,  il  't  Is  uot  the  wmn 
Thiuugli  joy  and  throiigli  toniieut,  tliiough  gloiy 

and  shame ! 
1  know  not,  1  ask  not,  if  guilt's  in  that  heart, 
I  but  know  that  I  love  thee,  whatever  thou  art. 


Thou  bast  called  me  thy  Angel  i: 


And  thy  Angel  I  '11  he,  mid  the  horroi'?  of  this. 
Through  the  fumaoe,  unshrinking,  thy  steps  to 


BEDOUIN  LOVE-SONQ. 

Ffoj[  the  Desert  I  come  to  thee, 

On  n  stallion  shod  with  fire  ; 
And  the  winds  are  left  behind 

In  fLe  speed  of  my  desire. 
Under  thy  window  I  stand. 

And  the  midnight  heai*  my  cry ; 
I  lore  thee,  I  love  but  thee ! 
With  a.  love  that  shall  not  die 
2'iU  the  sun  gi-mm  cold. 
And  the  atars  arc  old, 
Aiid  the  leaves  of  Oie  Judgment 
Book  unfold  I 

Look  from  thy  window,  and  see 

My  passion  and  my  pain  I 
I  lie  on  the  saeda  below. 

And  I  faint  in  thy  disdain. 
I^t  the' night- winds  tfluoh  thy  hrow 
With  the  heat  of  my  burning  aigh. 
And  melt  thee  to  hear  the  vow 
Of  a  love  that  shall  not  die 
Till  the  mm  ^ows  cold, 
And  the  atars  are  old, 
And  the  leases  of  the  Judgment 
Book  uvifold  I 

My  steps  ta-a  nightly  driven, 
By  the  fever  in  my  breast. 
To  hear  from  thy  lattice  breathed 

The  word  that  shall  give  me  nst. 
Open  the  door  of  thy  heart, 

And  open  thy  chamber  door, 
And  my  kisaea  shall  teach  thy  lips 
The  love  that  shall  fade  no  moie 
TUl  the  aan  jruwis  cold, 
Aiul  Oie  stars  are  old. 
And  the  leaves  of  (he  Jiulrpnenl 
Book  im/old  ! 


WHEN  YOUR  BEAUTY  APPEARS. 

When  your  heauty  appears, 

i  its  graces  and  au's, 
All  bright  as  an  angel  new  dropt  fram  t\\e,  skict 
distance  1  ga^e,  and  am  aweil  hy  my  fe^iR 
So  stilingely  you  dazzle  my  eyes  ! 

"  But  when  without  art 
Your  kind  thoughts  you  impart, 
When  youi'  love  runa  in  bluahes  through  ever 

When  it  ilai'ts  fi'om  your  eyes,  when  it  pant 
at  your  heart, 
Then  I  know  tliat  yoii  're  woman  ag-.un." 

ere  'a  a  passion  and  pride 
ir  sex,"  she  replied  ; 
"  And  thus  (might  I  gratify  botli)  1  would  do,  - 

Still  an  angel  appeal'  to  each  lover  bcsiib, 
But  still  be  a  woman  for  you," 


i  ME  SOFTLY. 


liiss  me  softly  and  apeak  to  me  low,  — 
Malice  has  ever  a  vigilant  ear  ; 
What  if  Malice  were  lurking  near  ! 
Kiss  me,  dear  ! 

Kiss  me  softly  and  speak  to  me  low. 

Kiss  me  softly  and  speak  \a  me  low,  — 
Envy  too  has  a  watchful  eai' : 
What  if  Envy  should  chance  to  hear  1 
Kiss  me,  dear ! 

Kiss  me  softly  ajid  speak  to  me  low. 


Kiss  me  softly  and  speak  to  \m 

Trust  me,  darling,  the  time 

When  lovers  may  love  with  ) 

Kiss  ino,  dear ! 

Kiss  me  aoftly  and  speak  in  nif 


THE  FIRST  KISa. 


How  delicious  is  the  winning 
Of  a  kiss  at  love's  beginning, 
When  two  mutual  hearts  are  sighing 
For  the  knot  there 's  no  untying. 

Yet  remember,  midst  your  wooing, 
I.ove  has  bliss,  but  love  has  ruing  ; 
Other  smiles  may  make  you  fickle. 
Tears  for  other  charms  may  trickle.. 
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Love  ho  comeH,  aiij.  Luvu  he  tuiriea, 

Just  as  late  or  taney  eaiTies, 

Longest  stays  when  soiiist  ehidden, 
Laughs  and  flies  when  pressed  and  biddon. 

Bind  the  sea  to  slumber  stilly, 
Bind  its  odor  to  the  lily. 
Bind  the  aspen  ne'er  to  quiver,  — 
Then  bind  Love  to  last  forever  ! 

I.ove  'a  It  fire  that  needs  renewal 

Of  fi-esh  beauty  for  its  fuel ; 

Love's  wing  moults  when  caged  and  captured, 

Oidy  free  he  soars  enraptured. 

Can  yon  keep  the  bee  from  longing, 
Of  the  ring-dove's  naclc  from  ehaiiging? 
No  !  nor  fettewd  Love  fi-om  dyuig 
Ii!  the  knot  there 's  no  nntying. 


i  THOUGHTS, 


I  SAW  him  kiss  your  eheek  !"— "'Tis  ti'ue." 
"0  Modesty!"  — '"T  was  strictly  kept : 
e  thought  me  asleep  ;  at  least,  1  knew 
He  thought  I  thought  he  thought  1  slept." 


3.   Auosft  thy  fancies  tell  me  this  ; 

What  is  the  thing  we  eaU  a  kiss  ?  — 
2.    I  shall  resolve  ya  what  it  is : 

It  is  a  creature  born  and  bi-od 

Between  the  lips  oil  cherry  red. 

By  love  and  warm  desires  fed- ; 

Choi:    And  makes  more  soft  the  bridal  bed. 

It  is  an  active  flame,  that  flies 
First  to  the  babies  of  the  eyes. 
And  charms  them  there  with  lullabies  ; 
Okor.   And  stills  the  bride  too  when  she  cries. 

Then  to  the  chin,  the  cheek,  the  ear. 
It  frisks  and.  flies,  —  now  here,  now  Uiere ; 
'T  is  now  tar  ofi',  and  fien  't  is  near  ; 
Chor.    And  here,  and  there,  and  everywhere. 


.    Has  it  a  speaking  virtu 

,   Howspeaksit,  say  ?^S 

Pai't  your  joined  lips,  - 


.    Has  it  a  body  f  — 2.   Ay,  and  wings, 
Witb  a  thousand  rare  enoolorings  ; 
And  as  it  flies  it  gently  dugs  ; 
C/wr.    Love  honey  yields,  but  never  stlugs. 


THE  DIFFERENCE. 

So  you  call  that  a  kiss,  when,  in  token  of  parting, 

Your  lips  touched  my  ovni  with  anch  ti-einu- 

lous  feat' ; 

When   haste  took  for  wages  tlie  most   of  the 

honey 

And  whispewd  that  danger  and  Jieril  were  neai'. 


)  you  call  that  a  kiss !     Let  n 


!?  — 2,   Yes. 
Do  yon  but  this; 
then  speaks  your 


Cknr.   And  this 


The  home  of  my  fancy,  my  castle  of  rest. 
Where  —  all  the  blight  di'eams  of  my  lil'e  stoitd 
within  it  — 
I  linger  for  hours  with  the  friends  I  love  best. 

The  lamps  shed  a  light  like  the  soft  glow  of 
moonbeams. 
The  air  breathes  warm,  odors  of  apiee  and  nf 

Hot  a  sound  breaks  the  hush,  and  the  spirit,  in 
rapture. 
Folds  round  it  the  mantle  of  heavenly  calm. 

You  are  there  in  the  stillness  and  some   one 
beside  you. 
We  '11  say,  for  the  dream's  sake,  the  one  you 

She  is  kneeling  beside  you,  yom'  arms  ai'e  around 

Her  head  on  your  shoulder  is  pillowed  in  rest. 

You  smooth  the  soft  fiesses  away  from  her  tai-e- 

Her  breath,  sweet  as  summer,  floats  over  your 

cheek. 
You  tighten  your  clasp  as  you  muimnr,  "My 

darling, 
1  am  weary  and  faint  for  ilie  kisses  I  seek." 

She  turns  her  face  toward  you,  her  laige  eyes  up- 
lifted. 
Dilated,  and  dark,  with  a  passionate  flre  ; 
And  her  rich,  dewy  lips,  in  their  innocent  fond- 


Fill  up  in  full  m 


'0  your  cup  of  desire. 


moment  ecstatic  —  renewed  and  repeated  ! 

Alas  !  weary  world,  with  your  burden  of  ea 

Your  raptures  are  coldness,  your  kisses  are  ft 

When  matched   with  the  ones  of  my  cas 
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136                                                POEMS  OF  LOVE. 

THE  PLAIDIE. 

So  sister  flower  would  Ije  forgiven 
If  it  disdained  its  brother; 

Upos  ane  etormj  SumJay, 

And  Uie  sunlight  cksps  the  eai-th. 

Coming  tidoon  the  lane, 

Were  a  score  of  bonnie  lassies  — 
And  the  sweetest  I  maintain 

What  are  all  these  itissings  worth. 
If  thou  kiss  not  me  ! 

Was  Caddie, 

That  I  took  nnneath  my  plaidie. 

To  aliield  Ler  from  the  rain. 

—*— 

She  sdd  Uiat  the  <laa8ies  Hushed 

COMIN'  THROUGH  THE  RYE, 

For  tie  kiss  that  I  had  ta-eii ; 

I  wad  na  hae  thought  the  lassie 

GiS' a  body  meet  a  body 

Wad  sae  of  a  kiss  complains 

Comin'  through  the  rye. 

"Now,  laddie! 

Gin  a  body  kiss  a  body. 

I  winna  stay  under  your  plaidie, 

Need  a  body  cry  ! 

If  I  gang  hams  ift  the  rain  1" 

Every  lassie  has  her  laddie,  — 
Ke'er  a  ane  hae  1 ; 

But,  on  an  after  Sunday, 

Yet  a'  tlie  la<ls  they  smile  at  me 

When  cloud  there  was  not  ane, 

When  comin'  through  the  rye. 

This  selfsame  winsome  lassie 

Aniaug  the  trmn  tliei-e  is  a  swain 

(We  chanced  to  meet  in  the  lane) 

I  dearly  lo'e  inyscV ; 

Said,  "  Laddie, 

But  whaur  hia  hame,  or  what  his  name, 

Why  dinna  ye  wear  your  jilaiilie  ? 

I  dinna  care  to  tell. 

Wha  kens  but  it  may  rain  ? " 

Gin  a  body  meet  a  body 

Comin'  fraa  the  town. 

KISSING 'S  NO  SIK 

Gin  a  body  greet  a  body. 
Need  a  body  frawn  ? 

Some  say  tliat  kissing 's  a  sin  ; 

Every  lasae  has  her  laddie,  — 

But  1  think  it  'a  nana  ava, 

Ne'er  a  ane  hae  I ; 

For  kissing  has  wonn'd  in  this  warld 
Since  ever  that  there  was  twa. 

Yet  a'  the  lads  they  smile  at  me 

When  eoniin'  tlirough  the  rye. 

Ainang  the  train  thsre  is  a  swaik 

0,  ifitwasnalawfu' 

I  dearly  lo'e  myset  ; 

Lawyers  wodna  allow  it ; 

But  whaur  his  home,  or  w!iat  kia  name. 

Ifitwaanaholy, 

I  dimui  care  to  tell. 

Ministers  wadna  do  it. 

'^'"""""'*' '""^""' 

If  it  waBUft  modest, 

' 

Maidens  wadna  tak'  it ; 

KITTY  OF  COLEEAINE, 

If  it  wasna  plenty, 

Puir  folk  wadna  get  it. 

As  beautiful  Kitty  one  morning  was  tiippjng 

Withapiteherofmiik,fromlhefairofColerainc, 

When  she  saw  me  she  stumbled,  the  pitelier  it 
■tumbled, 

LOVirS  PHILOSOPHY. 

And  all  the  sweet  butteimilk  watered  the  plain. 

And  the  rivere  with  the  ocean  ; 

' '  0,  what  shall  I  do  now  ?— '  t  was  looking  at  you 

The  winds  of  heaven  mix  forever. 

With  a  sweet  emotion  ; 

Sum,  suifl,  such  a  pitcher  1  'U  ne'er  meet  again ! 

Nothing  ill  the  world  is  single  ; 

'T  was  the  pride  of  my  dairy ;  0  Barney  M'Cleary ! 

All  things  hy  a  law  divine 

You'resentasapli^etothegirlaofColcraine," 

In  one  another's  being  mingle  :  — 

Why  not  I  with  thine  ! 

I  sat  down  beside  her,  and  gently  did  chide  her. 

See !  the  mountains  kiss  high  heaven. 

A  kiss  then  I  gave  her  ;  and  ere  I  did  leave  her, 

And  the  waves  clasp  one  another; 

She  vowed  fur  Biich  pleasure  she'd  breakitnguin. 
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Misfortunes  will  never  come  single,  't  is  plai 
For  very  soon  after  poor  Kitty's  disaster 
The  devil  a  pitcher  was  ivhole  in  Coleraine. 


THE  MOTH'S  KISS,    FIRST, 


E  Moth's  kiss,  first  ! 

£  if  jou  made  believe 


Yonw 


S  this  e^ 


How  my  face,  yoar  flower,  had  parsed 
Its  peteb  np  ;  so,  hem  and  there 
You  brash  it,  till  I  grow  aware 
Who  wants  me,  and  wide  open  burst. 

The  Beo's  kiss,  now  1 
Kiss  me  as  if  you  entered  gay 
My  heart  at  same  noonday, 
A  bud  that  dawd  not  disallow 
The  claim,  so  all  is  rendered  up. 
And  passivefy  its  Mattered  eup 
Over  your  head  to  sleep  1  bow. 


THE  LUTE-PLAYER. 

"  'Music  ! '  they  shouted,  eohoiug  my  damand, 
And  fljiswared  with  a  beoiton  of  his  hand 
The  gi'aeious  host,  whereat  a  maiden,  fair 
As  the  last  star  that  leaves  the  morning  air. 
Came  dawn  tlie  lasiy  paths.     Her  veil  revealed 
The  beauty  of  her  face,  which,  half  concealed 
Behind  its  thin  blue  folds,  showed  like  the  moon 
Behind  a  cloud  that  will  forsake  it  soon. 
Her  hair  was  braided  darkness,  but  the  glance 
Of  lightning  eyes  shot  fram  her  countenance, 
And  showed  her  neck,  that  like  an  ivoiy  tower 
Rose  o'er  the  twin  domes  of  her  marble  biisast. 
Were  all  the  beauty  of  this  age  compressed 
Into  one  fonn,  she  would  transcend  its  power. 
Her  step  was  lighter  than  the  young  gazelle's 
And  as  sha  walked,  her  anklet's  golden  bells 
Tinkled  with  pleasure,  but  were  quickly  mute 
With  jealousy,  as  from  a  ease  she  drew 
With  snowy  hands  the  pieces  of  her  lute. 
And  took  her  scat  before  mo.     As  it  grew 
To  perfect  shape,  hev  lovely  arms  she  bent 
Around  the  neck  of  the  sweet  instrament. 
Till  from  her  soft  caresses  it  awoke 
To  consciousness,  and  thus  its  rapture  spoke: 
■  1  was  a  tree  within  an  Indian  vale. 
When  first  1  heard  the  love-sick  nightingale 
Declare  his  passion  ;  every  leaf  was  stirred 


With  the  melodious  sorrow  of  the  bird. 
And  when  lie  ceased,  the  song  remained  with  me. 
Men  came  anon,  and  felled  the  harmless  tree. 
But  from  the  memory  of  the  songs  I  heard, 
The  spoiler  saved  me  from  the  destiny 
Whereby  my  brethren  perished.     O'er  the  sea 
I  came,  and  from  its  lond,  tumnltuoiis  moan 
I  caught  a  soft  and  solemn  undertone  ; 
And  when  I  grew  beneath  the  maker's  hand 
To  what  thou  seest,  he  sang  (the  while  he  planned) 
The  miithful  "measares  of  a  careless  heart. 
And  of  my  soul  his  songs  became  a  pai't. 
Now  they  have  laid  my  head  upon  a  hmaet 
Whiter  than  marble,  1  am  wholly  blest. 
Tile  fair  hands  smite  me,  and  my  strings  com- 

Witli  such  melodious  cries,  they  smite  again. 
Until,  with  passion  and  with  sorrow  swayed, 
My  torment  moves  the  bosom  ot  the  maid. 
Who  lieai's  it  spa^  her  own.  I  am  the  voice 
Whereby  the  lovers  languish  or  rejoice  ; 
And  they  caress  me,  knowing  that  my  strain 
Alone  can  speak  the  language  of  their  pain. ' 

"  Here  ceased  the  fingers  of  the  maid  to  stray 
Over  the  strings ;  the  sweet  song  died  away 
In  mellow,  drowsy  munnurs,  and  the  lute 
Iicaned  on  her  lairest  bosom,  and  ivas  mute. 
Better  than  wine  that  music  was  to  me  ; 
Not  the  lute  only  felt  her  hands,  but  she 
Played  on  my  heart-strings,  till  the  sounds  be- 

Incamate  in  thj  pulses  of  my  frame. 
Speech  left  my  tongue,  and  in  my  tears  alone 
Found  utterance.     With  stretched  aims  I  im- 
plored 
Continuance,  whereat  her  fingers  poured 
A  tenderer  music,  answering  the  tone 
Her  paited  lips  released,  the  while  her  throat 
Throbbed,  as  a  heavenly  bird  were  fluttering 

And  gave  her  voice  the  wonder  of  hia  note. 
'His  brow,'  she  sang,   'is  whits  beneath  hia 


His  eyes,  but  cannot  tell  what  hue  they  be. 
For  tlie  shatp  eyelash,  like  a  saber,  speaks 
The  martial  law  of  Passion  ;  in  hia  cheeks 
The  yuiok  blood  mounts,  and  then  as  quickly 

Leaving  a  tint  like  marble  when  a  rose 
Is  held  beside  it ;  —  bid  him  veil  his  eyes. 
Lest  all  my  soul  should  unto  mine  arise. 
And  he  behold  it ! '    As  she  sang,  her  glance 
Dwelt  on  my  face  ;  her  beauty,  like  a  lance. 
Transfixed  my  heart.     I  melted  into  sighs. 


t 
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Slain  by  the  ariows  of  her  beauteous  eyes. 
'  Wlij  is  her  bosom  mnde,'  I  tiioci,  'a  siiai'e  ! 
Why  does  a  single  tinglet  of  Ler  hair 
Hold  my  heart  wiptive ! '      '  Would  yovi  know  ? ' 


With  oiiswejing  love,  that  led  to  other  strai 
Until  the  lute,  which  shai'ed  with  her  the  smurt, 
iioeked  as  in  storm  upon  her  beating  heart. 
Thus  to  its  wires  she  made  impsasioned  eiies  : 
'  I  swear  it  by  the  brightness  of  his  eyes  ; 
I  sweai'  it  by  the  darkness  of  his  hair  ; 
By  tlie  wBim  bloom  his  limbs  nnd  bosom  wear ; 
By  the  fresh  pearls  bis  rosy  lipa  enclose  ; 
By  the  calm  majesty  of  his  rejjOBe  ; 
By  smiJes  I  coveted,  and  frawns  I  feared, 
And  by  the  shooting  myrtles  of  bis  beaiil,  — 
I  swear  it,  tliat  from  him  the  moining  drew 
Its  freshness,  and  the  moon  her  silvery  hue, 
The  sun  hia  brightness,  and  the  atara  their  fire, 
And  muak  and  camphor  aC  theil'  odorous  breath  : 
And  it  he  answer  not  my  love's  desire. 
Day  will  be  night  to  me,  and  Life  be  Death 


Only  of  tliia  iale  of  gloij, 

Heached  with  maitj  doubts  and  fears, 
Over  love's  frail  bridge  of  itunbows 

Fading  in  a  mist  of  tears. 

Then  she  nestles  still  more  closely 
To  tlie  heaii  so  kind  and  dear, 

Whiapering,  "  Love  me,  love  me,  darling. 
All  my  hope  and  vest  is  bei*. 

And  witiiout  thee,  earth  is  nothing 
But  a  desert,  ooM  and  drear. 

"  0,  tbnt  every  night  my  slumbers 

Might  be  so  supremely  blest. 
Bounded  by  thy  dear  embracea, 

Kissed  from  jMiasion  into  teat ; 
I  would  ask  no  better  heaven 

Sheltered  thus  and  thus  caressed." 

Fan  them  gently,  odorous  south  wind, 

And  begone  on  pinions  fleet  I 
Nothing  in  thy  nightly  .journey 

Shall  thy  wandering  vision  gicet, 
Half  as  perfect  in  fulfillment, 

Satisfying  and  complete. 


SUB  SILENTIO. 

Hush  I  the  night  ia  ctdm  and  ([uiet 

And  the  crescent  moon  hangs  low  ; 
Silence  deep  and  wide  hath  ponei , 

And  the  south  windwandera  slow- 
Through  a  casement  where  the  eartain 
Faintly  rustles  to  and  fro. 

Like  a  spirit  softly  sighing 
Flits  it  all  the  chambei-  round, 

Where  the  dim  lamp  fading,  dying. 
Just  dispels  the  gloom  profounii  ; 

Haugs  above  two  happy  di'eameis, 
By  love's  perfect  promise  ci'owiied. 

Even  through  the  gates  of  slumber 
To  the  shadowy  land  of  rest 

He  still  clasps  bis  long-sought  treaaun 
Closely,  closely  to  hia  breast, 

With  the  ardor  of  a  passion 
Lotlg  denied  and  lo 

With  Ms  lips  still  warm  mth  kisses 
Close  and  clinging  as  his  own, 

Sighing  still  in  happy  dreaming 
For  the  joy  his  heart  batli  known  — 

Sweetly,  peacefully,  be  slumbers, 
In  the  arms  about  him  thrown. 


CLEOPATRA. 

Heue,  Charmian,  take  my  bracelets  ; 

They  bar  with  u  pui'ple  stain 
My  arms  ;  tnm  over  my  pillows,  — 

They  are  hot  where  I  have  lain  : 
Open  the  lattice  wider, 

A  gauze  o'er  my  bosom  throw, 
And  let  me  inhale  the  odora 

That  over  the  garden  blow. 

!  dreamed  1  was  with  my  Antony 

And  in  his  arms  I  lay ; 
Ab  lue  !  the  vision  has  vanished,  — 

The  music  has  died  away. 
The  flame  and  tlie  perfiuue  have  perished  — 

As  this  spiced  ai'omatic  pastille 
That  wound  the  blue  smoke  of  ite  odor. 

Is  now  but  an  ashy  hill. 

Scatter  upon  me  roaedeaves. 

They  cool  me  after  my  aleep, 
And  with  sandal  odors  fan  me 

Till  into  my  veins  tliey  creep  | 
Reach  down  die  lute,  and  play  me 

A  melancholy  tune, 
To  rhyme  with  the  dream  that  has  vanished 

And  the  alumbering  afternoon. 
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'i'liiough  sleiwlpv  pupyii,  that  coi-ci' 

Tile  wary  ciocodile. 
The  lotus  lolls  on  the  water, 

And  opens  its  heart  of  gold, 
And  over  its  broaii  laaf  pavement 

Never  a  rippJe  is  rolled. 

The  twilight  breeze  ia  too  lazy 

Those  featheiy  palins  to  wave, 
And  yoii  little  eloud  is  as  motionless 

As  a  stone  alxive  a  grave. 

Ah  me  !  this  lifeless  nature 

Oppresses  my  heart  and  brain  ! 
0,  for  a  storm  mid  thunder, 

For  lightning  and  wild  fierce  rain  ! 
Fling  down  tliat  lute  —  I  hate  it ! 

Take  rather  liis  bnetler  ajid  sword, 
And  crash  them  and  clash  them  together 

Till  this  sleeping  worhi  is  stilted. 

Ha^-k  !  to  my  Indian  beauty  — 

My  cockatoo,  creamy  wliite. 
With  roses  under  Ma  feathers  — 

That  flashes  across  the  light 
Look  !  listen  !  ea  backward  and  forwarf 

To  his  hoop  of  gold  he  clings. 
How  ho  trembles,  with  ereat  uplifted. 

And  shrieks  as  ho  madly  swings  ! 

0  cockatoo,  shriek  for  Ant«ny  ! 

Cry,  "  Coma,  my  love,  come  home  !  " 
Shriek,  "Antony!  Antony!  Antony!" 

Till  he  heai's  you  even  in  Rome. 

Theii!  — leave  me,  aud  take  from  my  cliamher 

Tliat  stupid  little  gazelle, 
With  its  bright  black  eyes  so  meaningless, 

And  its  silly  tinkling  bull  I 
Takahim  — my  nerves  he  vexes  — 

The  thing  without  blood  or  brain. 
Or,  by  the  body  of  Isis, 

1  'II  snap  his  neok  in  twain  ! 

i^avo  me  to  gaze  at  the  landscape 

Mistily  stretdiing  away, 
Wliere  the  aftenioon's  opdiue  ti'emora 

O'er  the  mountains  quivering  play 
Till  the  fieiTMr  splendor  of  snnset  . 

Pours  from  the  west  its  fire. 
And  melted,  as  in  a  crncible. 

Their  earthly  fomis  expire  ; 

And  the  bald  blear  skull  of  the  desert 
With  glowing  mountains  is  crowned, 

Tliat,  burning  like  molten  Jewt^ls, 
Circle  its  temples  roirad. 


I  will  lie  and  dj'eain  of  tlie  past  time, 

^ions  of  thought  awH.y, 
And  through  tho  jungle  of  memoiy 

Loosen  my  fancy  to  play ; 
When,  a  smooth  and  velvety  tiger, 

Kibbed  with  yellow  and  blaek. 
Supple  and  cushion -footed, 

I  wandered  wliere  never  the  track 
Of  a  human  creature  had  rustled 

The  silence  of  mighty  woods, 
And,  liei'eo  in  a  tyrannous  freedom, 
I  knew  hnt  the  law  of  my  moods. 
Tho  elephant,  ti'umpcting,  started 

Wlien  he  heai'd  my  footstep  near. 
And  the  spotted  giraffes  fled  wildly 

In  a  yellow  eloud  of  fear, 
I  sucked  in  the  noontide  splendor 

Quivering  along  the  glade. 
Or  yawning,  panting,  and  dreaming, 

Basked  in  the  tamoriak  shade. 

Till  I  heard  my  wild  mate  roaring, 

As  the  shadows  of  night  caine  on 

To  brood  in  the  trees'  thick  branches. 

And  the  shadow  of  sleep  was  gone  ; 

Then  T  roused  and  roared  in  answer, 

Aud  unsheathed  from  my  enshioned  feet 
My  eniTing  daws,  and  stiutched  me 

And  wandei'ed  my  mate  to  greet. 
We  toyed  in  the  amber  moonlight, 

Ul)on  the  warm  flat  sand. 
And  struck  at  each  other  our  massive  arms  — 

How  powerful  he  was  and  gi'and  ! 
His  yellow  eyes  flashed  fiereely 

As  he  crouched  and  gazed  at  me. 
And  his  quivering  tail,  like  a  serpent. 

Twitched  curving  nervously ; 
Then  like  a  storm  he  seized  me. 
With  a  wihl,  triumphant  cry. 
And  we  met  as  two  clouds  in  heaven 

When  the  thnndei-s  before  them  fly ; 
We  grappled  and  strolled  together. 

For  his  love,  like  his  jage,  was  rude  ; 
And  his  teeth  in  the  swelling  folds  of  my  noek 

At  times,  in  our  play,  drew  blood. 
Often  another  suitor^ 

For  I  was  flwdle  and  fair- 
Fought  for  me  in  the  moonlight, 

Wliile  I  lay  crouching  there. 
Till  his  blood  was  drained  by  the  desert ; 
And,  ruifled  with  triumph  and  power. 
He  licked  mc  and  lay  beside  me 

To  bi'eathe  him  a  vast  half-hour  ; 
Then  down  to  the  fountain  we  loitered. 

Whore  the  antelopes  came  to  drink,  — 
Like  a  bolt  we  sprang  upon  them. 

Ere  they  had  time  to  shrink. 
We  drank  tlieir  blood  and  cruslied  them, 
And  tore  them  limb  from  limb, 


^^ 
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That  was  a  life  to  live  for ! 

Not  tbia  weak  liviman  life, 
"With  its  frivolous,  bloodless  posaions, 

Its  poor  and  petty  strife  ! 
Come  to  my  arms,  my  hero, 

The  shadows  of  twilight  gi'oiv. 
And  the  tiger's  ancient  fierceness 

In.  my  veins  tieglns  to  flow. 
Come  not  winging  to  ane  me  ! 

Take  me  with  ti-iuniph  nud  power, 


Asa 


a  fortn 


I  will  not  shiink  or  cower. 
Come  as  yon  cnnie  iu  the  deseit. 

Ere  we  were  women  and  men. 
When  tlie  tiger  passions  were  in 

And  love  as  you  loved 


BMILB  AKD  NEVER  HEED  ME. 

Tuonojf,  whan  other  maids  stand  by, 
I  may  deign  thee  no  reply, 
Tura  not  then  away,  and  sigh,  — 

Sinile,  Rnd  never  heed  me  ! 
If  our  lovP,  indeed,  be  siich 
As  must  thrill  at  every  touch. 
Why  should  othere  learn  as  much  ?  — 

Smile,  and  aiever  heed  me  ! 

Even  if,  with  maiden  pride, 
1  should  bid  thee  quit  my  side. 
Take  this  lesson  for  thy  guide,  — 

Smile,  and  never  heed  me  1 
But  whan  stars  and  twilight  meet, 
And  the  dew  is  falling  siveet. 
And  thou  hear'st  my  coming  feet,  — 

Then  thou— Hien— mayst  heed  m 


I  ARISE  FROM 

I  ABisi',  from  dreams  of  thee 

In  the  first  sweet  sleep  of  night, 
When  the  winds  are  bl'eathing  low, 

And  the  stars  are  shining  bright. 
1  arise  from  di-eams  of  thee. 

And  a  spirit  in  my  feet 
Has  led  me  —  who  knows  how  f  — 

To  thy  chamber-window,  sweet ! 

The  wandering  ail's  they  faint 
On  the  dark,  the  silent  stieani,  — 

The  champak  odors  fail 

Like  sweet  tJioughts  in  a  di'cam  ; 


The  nightingale's  complaint, 

It  dies  upon  her  heai-t, 
As  I  must  die  on  thine, 

O,  balovM.  as  thou  ait  1 

O,  lift  me  fi-om  the  grass  I 

I  die,  1  faint,  I  lail ! 
Jj^t  thy  love  in  kisses  rain 

Oh  my  lips  and  eyelids  pale. 
My  che^  is  cold  and  white,  alas  1 

My  heart  beats  lond  and  fast : 
Ob  !  press  it  close  to  tliine  a^ain. 

Where  it  will  break  at  last ! 


SONNETS  FEOM  THE  POETTJOUESE. 

Go  fram  nie.     Yet  I  feel  that  I  sliall  stand 
Henceforward  in  thy  sliadow.     Nevemiore, 
Alone  upon  tlie  tlireahold  of  my  door 
Of  individual  life,  I  shall  command 

uses  of  my  soul,  nor  lilt  niy  hand 
Serenely  in  the  sunshine  as  before, 
Without  the  sense  of  that  which  I  forebore,  .  .  . 
Thy  touch  upon  the  palm.     The  widest  land 
Doom  takes  to  part  us,  leaves  thy  heart  in  mine 
With  pulses  that  beat  double.     What  I  do 
And  what  I  di'eam  include  thee,  as  the  wine 
Must  taste  of  its  own  grapea.     And  when  I  sue 
God  for  myself,  he  hears  that  name  of  thine, 
■  aces  within  my  eyes  the  tears  of  two. 

The  face  of  all  the  world  is  changed,  I  think, 
Since  first  I  heaiil  the  footsteps  of  thy  soul 
Move  still,  O  still,  beside  ma,  aa  they  stole 
Betwixt  me  and  the  dreadful  outer  brink 
Of  obvious  death,  whera  I,  who  thought  to  sink, 
Was  caught  up  into  love,  and  taught  the  ivhole 
Of  life  in  a  new  rhythm.     The  cnp  of  dole 

gave  for  baptism  I  am  fain  to  drink. 
And  praise  its  sweetness.  Sweet,  with  thee  anoar. 

names  of  country,  heaven,  are  changed  away 
For  where  thou  art  or  shall  be,  there  or  here  ; 
And  this,  this  lute  and  song,  loved  yesterday 
(The  singing  angels  know)  are  only  deal', 
Because  thy  name  moves  right  in  what  they  say. 

!En,  this  veiy  love  which  is  my  boast, 
And  which,  when  rising  np  from  breast  to  brow, 

Dothorov  

To  draw  1 
This  love 
I  should  1 
Hadat  set 
Wlien  first  thine 

crossed, 


with  a  ruby  large  ( 

eyes  and  prove  the  inner  coa' 

ail  my  worth,  to  the  uttemii 
ve  withal,  nnleas  that  thou 
0  example,  shown  me  how, 
eyiis  with  mine 


t 
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And  tlius,    I   I 


Anil  lovo.  called   lovu. 

Of  love  even,  as  a  good  thmg  of  my 

Thy  soul  httth  snatched  up  mine  all  faint  and 

And  placed  it  by  thoe  on  a  golden  throne,  — 
And  that  Ilove  (0  soul,  we  must  be  meek  i; 
Is  by  thee  only,  whom  1  love  alone. 


If  thou  must  love  me,  let  It  be  for  naught 
Except  for  love's  sake  only.     Do  not  say, 
"  I  lova  her  for  her  amile,  her  look,  her  way 
Of  speaking  gently,  —  for  a  trick  of  thought 
That  falls  in  well  with  mine,  and  certes  brought 
A  sense  of  pleasant  ease  on  suuh  a  day." 
For  thase  things  in  themselves,  Belovfei,  may 
I(e  changed,  or  change  for  thee,  —  ajid  love  so 

wrought 
May  be  unwraught  so.     Neither  love  me  for 
Thine  own  dear  pity's  wiping  my  cheeks  dry,  — 
A  creature  might  forget  to  weep,  who  bore 
Thy  comfort  long,  and  lose  thy  love  thereby. 
But  lovB  me  for  love's  sake,  that  evecmoiii 
Thou  mayst  love  on,  through  love's  eternity. 


1  NEVBa  gave  a  lock  of  hair  away 

To  a  man,  Deai'eat,  except  this  to  thee. 

Which  now  upon  my  fingers  thoughtfuEy 

I  ring  out  to  the  full  brown  length  and  say, 

"  Take  it."    My  day  of  youth  went  yesterday 

My  hair  no  longer  bounds  to  my  foot's  glee. 

Nor  plant  I  it  from  rose  or  myrtle  tree. 

As  girls  do,  any  more.     It  only  may 

Now   shade  on  two  pale  ohesks  the  mark  of 

Taught  drooping  from  the  head  that  hangs  aside 
Through  sorrow's  trick.     I  thought  the  funeral- 
shears 
Would  talce  this  first,  but  Love  is  justified,  — 
Take  it  thou,  finding  pure,  from  all  those  years, 
The  kiss  my  mother  left  here  when  she  died. 


The  soul's  Eialto  hath  its  merchandise ; 
I  barter  curl  for  oui'l  upon  that  mart. 
And  from  my  poet's  forehead  to  my  heart 

Receive  this  lock  which  outweighs  argosies, 

As  purely  black,  as  erst,  to  Pindai''s  eyes, 
The  dim  purpnreal  tresses  gloomed  athwart 
The  nine  white  Muse -brows.    For  this  counterpart. 
Thy  boy-crown's  shade,  Belovfed,  I  surmise, 
Still  lingers  on  thy  curl,  it  is  so  Mack  ! 
Thus,  with  a  fillet  of  smooth-kissing  breath, 
I  tie  the  shadow  safe  from  gliding  back. 
And  lay  the  gift  wlieiB  nothing  hindeKtli, 
Horu  on  my  heart,  as  on  thy  brow,  to  lack 
No  natural  beat  till  mine  grows  cold  in  death. 


Sav  over  again,  and  yet  once  over  again, 

That  thon  dost  lova  me.     Though  the  word  le- 

peated 
Should  seem   "a  eackoo-song, "  as  thou  dost 

treat  it. 
Remember,  never  to  the  hill  or  plain, 
Valley  and  wood,  without  her  cuckoo-strain, 
Comes  the  fi«sh  spring  in  all  her  gi'een  completed. 
Belovfed,  I,  amid  the  dai'kness  gi'eeted 
By  a  doubtful  spirit- voice,  in  that  doubt's  pain 
Cry;  "  Speak  once  mora  —  thou  lovest  i  "    Who 

Too  many  stars,  tliough  each  in  heaven  shall  roll,  — 
""      many  flowera,  though  each  siiall  crown  the 

Say  thou  dost  love  me,  love  me,  love  me,  —  toll 
~'     tilvev  itei'ance  !  —  only 


Is  it  indeed  so  !    If  I  lay  here  dead, 
Wouldst  tfaou  miss  any  life  in  losing  mine  ? 
And  would  the  sun  for  the*  mow  coldly  shine, 
Because  of  grave-damps  falling  round  my  head  f 
I  marveled,  my  Beloved,  when  I  read 
Thy  thought  ao  in  the  letter.     I  am  thine  — 
But ...  Si)  much  to  thee  ?    Can  I  pour  thy  wino 
Whfle  my  hands  tremble?   Then  my  soul,  instead 
OF  dreams  of  doatlj,  resumes  life's  lower  range. 
Then,  love  me.  Love  !  look  on  mo .  .  -  breathe  on 

As  brighter  ladies  do  not  count  it  strange. 
For  lovo,  to  give  up  acres  and  degree, 
J  yield  the  grave  for  thy  sake,  aiid  exchange 
Mynear  sweet  view  of  Heaven,  for  eavthwith  tliec  ! 

My  letters !  all  dead  paper,  mute  and  whit« !  — 
And  yet  they  seem  alive  and  quivering 
Against  mytremuloushandswhichloose  the  string 
And  let  them  drop  down  on  my  knee  tj)-night. 
This  said,  he  wished  to  have  me  in  his  sight 
Onee,  as  a  fiieud  ;  this  fixed  a  day  in  sprmg 

me  and  touch  my  hand  ...  a  simple  thiuf. 
Yet  I  wept  for  it  I  this  ...  the  paper 's  light .  .  . 
Said,  Hear,  I  love  Ihee ,-  and  I  sank  and  quailed 
As  if  God's  future  thnndered  on  my  past 
Thisaaid.  Jam  Miiie,  — anil  so  itfi  ink  has  pukd 
With  lying  at  my  heart  that  beat  too  fast. 
And  this  ...  0  Love,  thywords  have  ill  availsd, 
If  what  this  said,  I  dared  repeat  at  last ! 

KK  of  thee  !  my  thoughts  do  twine  and  bud 
About  thee,  as  wild  vines  about  a  tree, 
Put  outbroadleaves,andsoon  there's  naught  to  see 
Except  the  straggling  green  which  hides  the  wood. 
Yet,  O  my  palm-tree,  be  it  understood 
1  will  not  liavG  my  thoughts  instead  of  thee 
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Wlio  ai't  deiu'ec,  bettiii- !  Ilathov  iiistaiitiy 
Renew  tliy  presence.     As  a  strong  ti'ee  should, 
Rustle  thy  boughs  and  set  thy  ti'unl  all  bare, 
A  nd  let  tliflse  bands  of  gi'eeneiy  which  inaphere  thee 
Drap  heavily  down,   burst,    shattered,    overy- 

Because,  in  this  deep  joy  to  see  and  heai'  thee 
And  breathe  n-ithin  thy  shadow  a  new  air, 
I  do  not  think  of  thee,  —  I  am  too  near  thee. 

Tlfii  first  time  that  the  sun  rose  on  thine  oath 
To  love  me,  I  looked  foi-wai-d  to  the  moon 
To  slacken  all  those  houda  which  seemed  too  soon 
And  quickly  tied  to  make  a  lasting  troth. 
Quick-loving  hearts,   I  thought,   may   quickly 

loathe  J 
And,  looking  on  myself,  I  seemed  not  one 
Foz-  auch  man's  love !  —  more  like  an  out  of  tune 
Worn  viol,  a  good  singer  would  be  wroth 
To  spoil  his  song  with,  and  which,  snatched  in  haste 
Is  laid  down  at  the  first  iU-aoundiug  note. 
1  did  not  wrong  myself  so,  but  I  placed 
A  wrong  on  Ihee,     Foi'  perfect  strains  may  float 
Keathmaster-handa.from  instruments  defaced, — 
And  giBEt  souls,  at  one  stroke,  may  do  and  doat 

F[RST  time  he  kissed  me,  he  but  only  kissed 
The  fingers  of  this  hand  wherewith  I  write  ; 
And,  ever  since,  it  gi'ew  more  clean  and  white. 
Slow  to  world-greetings,  qaiekwithita  "Olist!" 
When  the  angels  speak.     A  ring  of  amethyst 
I  could  not  wear  here,  plainer  to  my  sight 
Than  that  first  kiss.   The  second  passed  in  height 
The  fii'st,andaoughttkefoi'ehead,and  half  missed, 
Ihilf  falling  on  the  hair.     O,  beyond  meed  ! 
That  was  the  chrism  of  love,  which  love's  own 

With  sanctifying  sweetness,  did  precede. 
Till!  third  upon  my  lips  was  folded  down 
1  n  perfect,  purple  state  ;  since  when,  indeed, 
Iliavebeen  proud,  and  said,  "My  love,  my  own  !" 

How  do  1  love  thee  ?    Let  me  count  the  ways. 

1  love  thee  to  the  depth  and  breadth  and  height 

My  soul  can  reach,  when  feeling  out  of  sight 

For  the  ends  of  Being  and  ideal  Grace. 

1  love  thee  to  the  level  of  every  day's 

Most  quiet  need,  by  sun  and  candlelight. 

1  love  thee  freely,  as  men  stiive  for  Eight ; 

1  love  thee  purely,  as  they  turn  from  Pmiae. 

1  love  thea  with  the  passion  put  to  use 

In  my  old  griefs,  and  with  my  childhood's  faith. 

I  love  thee  with  a  love  1  seemed  to  lose 

Witli  my  lost  saints, — I  love  thee  with  the  breatli. 

Smiles,  tears,  of  all  my  life  ! — and,  if  God  choose, 

I  shall  hut  love  thee  better  after  death. 


MY  LITTLE  SAINT. 


not,  tliough  it 


Liib  not,  uiDQgn  It  oe 
the  preciser  sort  thought  popery  ; 
We  poets  can  a  license  show 


^  w,  v/erything  ., 
ear,  then,  niy  little 


!  I  '11 1, 


If  now  thy  happy  mind, 

Amidst  its  vaiioua  joys,  can  leisure  find 

To  attend  to  anything  so  low 

As  what  1  say  or  do. 
Regard,  aud  be  —  what  thou  wast  ever  — 

Let  not  the  blest  above 

Engi'oss  thee  quite,  but  sometimes  liither 
Fain  wonld  I  thy  sweet  image  see. 
And  sit  and  talk  with  thee  ; 

Nor  is  it  curiosity,  hut  love. 

Ah  !  what  delight 't  would  be, 

Wouldst  thou  sometimes  by  stealtli  conveif 


How  should  I  thy  sweet  b< 
And  other  joys  despise  ! 
Come,  then  !  I  ne'er  was  yet  denied  by  thee. 

1  would  not  long  detain 

Thy  soul  from  bliss,  nor  keep  thee  here  in  pain  ; 

Nor  should  thy  fellow-saints  e'er  know 

Of  thy  escape  below  : 
Before  thou  'rt  missed,  thou  sliouldst  return  agiLin, 

Sure,  heaven  must  needs  thy  love. 
As  well  as  otlier  qualities,  impi'ove  ; 

Come,  then  !  aad  recreate  my  sight 

With  rays  of  thy  pure  light ; 
'T  will  cheer  my  eyes  more  than  the  lamps  above. 

But  if  Fate  's  ao  severe 

As  to  confine  tliee  bt  thy  blissful  sphere 

(And  by  thy  absence  I  shall  know 

Whether  thy  state  be  so). 
Live  happy,  and  be  mindful  of  me  there. 


WAITING  FOR  THE  GRAPES. 

Th.^t  I  love  thee,  charming  maid,  I  a  thousand 
times  have  said. 
And  a  thousand  times  more  I  have  sworn  it, 
But 't  is  easy  to  be  seen  in  the  coldness  of  your 

That  you  doubt  my  affection  —  or  scorn  it. 
Ah  nic  ! 

Not  a  single  grain  of  sense  is  in  the  whole  of 
these  pretcnSES 
For  rejecting  your  lover's  petitiotis  ; 
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Had  I  windows  i]i  my  bosom,  O,  howgkidly,  I  'd 
exiwse  'em  ! 
To  uiiilo  your  fantastic  susjjiciona. 


You  repeat  I  'va  known  you  long,  aiid  yoti 
I  do  yon  wrong, 
111  beginning  ao  late  to  pursue  ye  ; 
Bill  't  is  folly  to  look  glum  because  i>eople  did 


Then  tell  mo,  0  why, 

hi  that  lovely  blue  eye, 
)t  a  charm  of  its  tiut  I  diseover  ; 

Or  why  should  yon  wear 

TliB  only  blue  ]air 
at  ever  said  "  No  "  to  a  lover  ? 
Dew  Fanny  ! 


Up  tha  31 


10  ye. 


ANSWER  TO  (1 


iD'S  QUESTIC 


111  a  grapery  one  walks  witliout  looking  a 

While  thebunebos  are  giiseu  that  they 're 
ing: 
All  the  pretty  little  leaves  that  are  dangling  a 

Scai-ce  attract  e'en  a  moment  of  stiiiinf. 


Alir 


le  lias  swelled  the  grapes  to  a  lielier 
style  of  shapes, 
And  the  sun  has  lent  warmth  to  their  blushes. 
Then  to  cheer  us  and  to  gladden,  to  enchant 
and  to  madden, 
Is  the  ripe  rnddy  glory  that  rushes. 

Ah  me 

0,  't  is  tlien  that  mortals  pant  while  tliey  gaze 
ISaeohus'  plant,  — 
0,  't  is  then,  —  will  my  simile  serve  ye  1 
Should  adamsel  fair  i-epine,  thoogh  negleeted  like 

Both  erelong  shall  turn  heads  topsy-turvy. 


Do  you  ask  what  the  binls  say  ?    The  Bpairoiv, 

the  dove, 

le  linnet,  and  tlrnish  say,  "  I  love,  and  I  love ! " 

In  the  winter  they  're  silent,  tlxe  whid  isso  strong ; 

What  it  says  I  don't  know,  but  it  sings  a  loud 

But  green  loaves,  and  blossoms,  and  sunny  ivai'ui 

And  singing  and  loving, — all  come  bauk  together. 
But  the  lark  is  ao  brimful  of  gladness  and  love. 
The  green  fields  below  him,  the  blue  sky  above, 
That  he  sings,  and  he  aings,  and  forever  sings  he, 
"I  luve  my  Love,  and  my  Love  loves  me." 


BLACK  AND  BLUE  EYES. 

Thb  brilliant  black  eye 

May  in  triumph  let  fly 
All  its  dai-ts  without  caiing  who  feels  'e 

But  the  soft  eye  of  blue,  . 

Though  it  scatter  wounds  loo, 
Is  much  better  pleased  when  it  heals  'oi 
Dear  Fanny  ! 

Tlie  black  eye  may  say, 
"  Come  and  worship  my  ray ; 
By  adoring,  perhaps  you  may  move  me  ' 
But  the  blue  eye,  half  hid, 
Says,  frain  under  its  lid. 


THE  LOVE-KNOT. 

TviN':  her  bonnet  under  her  chin, 
She  tied  her  raven  ringlets  in. 
Hut  not  alone  in  the  silken  snai'e 
Did  she  catch  her  lovely  floating  hair. 
For,  tying  her  bonnet  under  her  ehin, 
She  tied  a  young  man's  heart  within. 

Tlioy  were  strolling  together  up  the  hill. 
Where  the  wind  came  blowing  merry  and  uhill ; 
And  it  blew  the  eiiils  a  frolicsome  I'aoe, 

ir  the  happy  peach-colorsd  face. 
Till  scolding  and  laughing,  she  tied  them  in, 
Under  her  beautiful,  dimpled  diin. 

And  it  Hew  a  color,  bright  as  the  bloom 
Of  the  pinkest  fuchsia's  tossing  pltime, 
All  over  the  cheeks  of  the  prettiest  girl 
That  ever  imprisoned  a  ioni])iiig  curl, 
Or,  in  tying  her  bonnet  under  her  chin, 
Tied  a  young  man's  heart  witliiii. 

Steeper  and  steeper  grew  the  hill. 
Madder,  merrier,  chiller  still. 
The  ivBstern  wind  blew  down,  and  played 
The  wildest  tileks  with  the  little  maid. 
As,  tying  her  bonnet  undei'  her  cliin. 
She  tieil  a  young  man's  heart  within. 
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0  western  wind,  do  jou  tliiiik  it  was  fair 

To  play  such  tricks  with  her  floating  hair  I 

To  gladly,  gleefully,  do  your  best 

To  blow  her  against  the  young  man's  bieast. 

Where  he  lias  gladly  folilBd  her  in, 

And  kissed  her  mouth  and  dimpled  t:h>ii  ? 

0  Ellery  Vane,  you  little  thought. 
An  hour  ago,  when  you  besought 
This  eountiy  kss  to  walk  with  you. 
After  the  sun  had  dried  the  dew, 
What  terrible  danger  you  'i!  be  in, 
As  she  tied  her  bonnet  under  her  chin. 


A  GOLDEN  GIRL, 

Lucy  is  a  golden  girl ; 

But  a  man,  a  inaii,  should  woo  hei'  I 
They  who  seek  her  shrink  nbiitk, 

Whan  they  should,  like  stonns,  piu'sue 

All  her  smiles  are  hid  in  light  ; 

All  her  hair  is  lost  in  splendor  ; 
But  she  hath  the  eyes  of  Night 

And  a  heaj't  that 's  over-tender. 

Yet  the  foolish  suitors  fly 

(Is  't  excess  of  dread  or  duty  ? ) 
From  the  starlight  of  her  eye. 

Leaving  to  neglect  her  beauty  ! 

Men  by  fifty  seasons  taught 

Leave  her  to  a  young  beginner. 
Who,  without  a  second  thought, 

Whispers,  woos,  and  straight  must  win  her. 

Lucy  is  a  golden  ^rl  t 

Toast  her  in  a  goblet  brimming  ! 
May  the  man  that  wins  her  wear 

Oil  his  heart  the  Hose  of  Women  ! 


PHILLIDA  AND  CORYDON. 

Is"  tie  mprrj  month  of  May, 
In  a  morn  by  break  of  day. 
With  a  troop  of  damsels  playing 
Forth  I  rmle,  foi'sooth,  a-maying. 
When  anon  by  a  woodside, 
Where  as  May  was  in  his  pride, 
I  espied,  all  alone, 
Phillida  and  Corydon. 


She  said,  "  Never  man  was  true  "  : 
He.sajs,  "  None  was  false  to  you. " 
He  said  he  had  loved  her  long  : 
She  says,  "Love  should  have  no  wrong." 

Corydon  he  would  kiss  her  then. 
She  says,  "Mdds  must  kiss  no  men. 
Till  they  do  for  good  and  all." 
Then  she  made  the  shepherd  call 
All  the  heavens  to  witness,  trutll 
Never  loved  a  truer  youth. 

Thus,  with  many  a  pretty  oath, 
Yea  and  nay,  and  faith  and  troth,  — 
Such  as  silly  shopheixis  use 
When  they  will  not  love  abuse,  — 
Love,  which  had  been  long  deluded. 
Was  with  kisses  sweet  concluded  ; 
And  Phillida,  with  garlands  gay. 
Was  made  the  lady  of  the  May, 
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Margarita  fi 

If  I  remember  well,  my  breast, 

Margarita  first  of  all  ; 
Rut  when  awhile  tlie  wanton  maid 
.   With  my  restless  heait  ha<l  played, 

Martha  took  the  flying  ball. 

Martha  soon  did  it  resign 
To  the  beanteoiis  Catharine. 

Beauteous  Catharine  gave  place 
(Though  loath  and  angry  she  to  part 
With  the  possession  of  my  heart) 

To  Eliffii's  coniiucring  face. 

Eliza  till  this  hour  might  reign, 
Had  she  not  evil  counsels  ta'en  ; 

Fundamental  laws  she  biuke. 
And  still  new  favorites  she  chose. 
Till  lip  in  arms  my  passions  rose. 

And  east  away  her  yoke. 

Miu'y  then,  and  gentle  Anne, 
Both  to  reign  at  once  began  ; 

Alternately  they  swayed  ; 
.And  sometimes  Mary  was  the  fair. 
And  sometimes  Anne  tlie  crown  did  « 
is  both  I  obeyed. 


Another  Mary  then  arose, 
And  did  rigorous  laws  impose ; 

A  mighty  tyrant  she  ! 
Ijong,  alas  !  should  1  have  been 
Under  that  iron-Bceptered  queen. 

Had  not  Rfihecca  set  me  free. 
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WhQH  fair  Rebecca  set  me  freo, 

■T  was  then  a  golden  time  with  mc  ; 

But  soon  those  plettsni'es  fled  ; 
Fov  the  gi'icious  priceess  died 
In  bet  youth  aud  baauly's  pride, 

And  Judith  ralgned  in  her  stfiad. 

One  month,  three  days,  and  half  an  houv, 
Judith  held  the  sovereign  power  ; 

Wondrous  beautiful  h«r  face  ! 
But  so  weak  and  small  her  wit, 
That  8l>6  to  govern  was  unfit. 

And  so  Susanna,  took  her  plaua. 

But  when  Isabella  canie, 
Armed  with  a  cesistlesii  flame, 

And  tlio  artillery  of  het  eye, 
Whilst  she  praudly  marohad  about, 
G  reater  connuests  to  find  out, 

She  beat  out  Susan,  by  the  by. 

But  in  her  place  I  theu  obeyed 
Uiafk-eyed  Bess,  her  ricoroy-mald. 

To  whom  ensued  a  vacauey  : 
Tbousand  worse  passions  theii  possessed 
The  inteiTegnum  of  my  breast ; 

Bless  me  from  such  an  anaiuliy  ! 

Gentle  Henrietta  then. 

And  a  third  Maiy  next  began  ; 

Then  Joan  and  Jtine,  and  Andria  ; 
And  then  a  pretty  Thomaaine, 
And  then  another  Catharine, 

And  then  a  long  ct  aslera. 

But  I  will  briefer  with  thera  be, 
Sinus  few  of  them  wsi-e  long  with  me. 

An  higher  and  a  nobler  strain 
My  present  emperess  does  claim, 
Heleonora,  first  of  the  name  ; 

Whom  God  grant  long  to  reign  ! 


GREEN  GROW  THE  RASHES  0! 

Gkben  grow  the  rashes  0, 

Green  grow  the  rashes  0  ; 
The  sweetest  hours  that  e'ev  I  spend 

Are  spent  amang  the  lasses  0. 

Thei'e  's  naught  but  care  on  ev'iy  han' 
In  every  hour  that  passes  O  ; 

What  signifies  the  Ufe  o'  man. 
An'  't  were  na  for  the  laases  O  ? 

The  warly  race  may  riches  chase, 
An'  riches  still  may  fly  them  0  ; 


Gla  mc  a  canny  houi'  at  e'en. 
My  aims  about  my  dearie  0, 

An'  warly  ca,re3  an'  warly  men 
May  all  gae  tapsalteerie  0. 

For  you  sae  douca,  ye  sneer  at  t! 

Ye  're  naught  but  senseless  asf 
The  wisest  man  the  waii'  e'er  sai 

He  dearly  lo'ed  the  lasses  0. 

Auld  Nature  swears  the  lovely  d 
Her  noblest  work  she  classes  ( 

Her  'prentice  han'  she  tried  on  ii 
An'  theu  she  made  the  lasses  < 


Chixjb,  we  must  not  always  be  in  heaven 
Forever  toying,  ogling,  kissing,  billing  ; 

The  joys  for  wliieh  I  thousands  would  have  given, 
Win  presently  be  scai'Cely  worth  a  shilling. 

Thy  neck  is  f^rer  than  tile  Alpine  snows, 
And,  sweetly  swelling,  beats  the  down  of  dove-s 

Thy  cheek  of  health,  a  rival  to  the  rose  ; 
"Tliy  pouting  lips,  the  throne  of  all  the  loves  ; 

Vet,  though  thus  beautiful  beyond  expi'ession. 

That  beauty  fadeth  by  too  much  possession. 

Economy  in  love  is  peace  to  nature, 
Maoh  like  economy  in  worldly  matter  ; 
We  should  be  pradent,  never  live  too  fast ; 
Profusion  will  not,  cannot  always  last. 

Loveis  M-e  iTjally  spendtliiifts — 'tis  a  shame  — 
Nothing  their  thoughtless,  wild  career  can  tame. 

Till  penury  stares  them  in  the  face  ; 
And  when  they  find  an  empty  pnrsa, 
Grown  calmer,  wiser,  how  the  fault  they  curse. 

And,  limping,  look  with  such  a  sneaking  grace ! 
Job's  wai'-horse  fierce,  his  neck  with  thunder  hung. 
Sunk  to  an  humble  haok  that  carries  dung. 

Smell  to  the  queen  of  flowers,  the  fragrant  rose  — 
Smell  twenty  times —  and  then,  my  dear,  thy  nose 
Will  tell  thee  (not  so  much  for  scent  athirst) 
The  twentieth  drank  less  flavor  tlian  thejfj's!. 

Love,  donbdese,  is  the  sweetest  of  all  fellows  ; 

Yet  often  should  the  little  god  retire  — 
Absence,  dear  Chloe,  is  a  pair  of  bellows. 

That  keeps  alive  thii  sacred  (ire. 
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All  is  not  golde  tliat  shineth  bright  in  show, 
Kot  eueiy  flouro  good,  as  taire  to  aiglit. 
The  duepest  streames  abone  doe  calmest  flow. 
And  sti'ongest  poisons  oft  the  taste  delight. 

The  pleasajit  baite  doth  hide  tho  liai-mfull 
hooke, 

And  false  deceit  can  lend  a  friendly  looke. 

hoxLe  ia  the  gold  whose  ontwaid  hew  doth  passe. 
Whose  first  beginnings  goodly  promise  make 
Of  pleasures  faire,  and  freah  as  Sommer's  grasee, 
Which  neither  sunne  com  paieh  nor  wind  caii 
shake ; 
But  when  tlie  mould  should  in  the  file  be 

The  gold  is  gone,  tlie  drosse  doth  still  abide. 

Beautia,  the  iloure  so  fresh,  ao  faire,  so  gay. 
So  sweet  to  smell,  so  soft  to  touch  and  tast ; 
As  seemes  it  should  endure  by  right  for  aye. 
And  neuer  he  with  any  storme  defast ; 

But  when  the  baleful  southeme  wind  doth 

Gone  is  the  glory  which  it  erst  did  show. 


ne,  whose  waues  so  calmly  flow 
As  might  intioe  men's  miuds  to  wade  therein  ; 
Loue  is  the  poison  mixt  with  sugar  so. 
As  might  by  outward  sweetneaae  liking  win. 

But  as  the  deeps  o'erflowing  stops  thy  breath 
So  poyson  once  reeeiu'dbringscertaino  death. 

Loue  is  the  baite,  whose  taste  the  fish  deceiues. 
And  makes  them  swallowdownthochoking  hooke; 
Loue  is  the  face  whose  failTiesse  iudgement  reaues. 
And  makes  thee  trust  a  false  and  faiiiM  looke ; 
But  as  the  hooke  tlie  foolish  fish  doth  kill, 
So  flatt'ring  lookes  the  lover's  life  doth  spill. 


Fain  would  I  love,  but  that  I  fear 
I  quickly  should  the  willow  wear  ; 
Fain  would  I  marry,  but  men  say 
When  love  is  tied  he  will  away  ; 
Then  tell  ine,  love,  what  shall  I  do 
To  cure  these  fears,  whene'er  I-  woo  ? 

The  fair  one  she  'a  a  mark  to  all. 
The  brown  each  one  doth  lovely  call, 
The  black  's  a  pearl  in  fair  men's  eyes. 
The  rest  will  stoop  at  any  prize  ; 
Then  tell  me,  love,  what  shall  1  do 
To  cuie  these  fears,  wlicn<r'cr  1  woo  ? 


WISHES  FOB  THE  SUPPOSED  MISTRESS. 

Whoe'be  she  bo. 

That  not  impossible  She 

That  shall  command  my  heart  and  me  ; 

Where'er  she  lie. 

Locked  up  from  moital  eye 

In  shady  leaves  of  destiny  : 

Till  that  ripe  birth 

Of  studied  Fate  stand  forth. 

And  teach  her  fair  steps  to  our  earth  ; 

Till  that  divine 

Idea  tako  a  shrine 

Of  crystal  flesh,  through  wbidi  to  siiinc  ; 

—  Meet  you  her,  my  Wishes, 

Bespeak  her  to  my  blissea, 

Ami  be  yo  called,  my  absent  kisses. 

I  wish  her  beauty 

That  owes  not  all  its  duty 

To  gaudy  tiro,  or  glist'ring  shoe-tie  ; 


Tail'eta  or  tissue  can. 

Or  rampant  feather,  or  lioh  fan. 

A  face  that 's  best 

By  its  own  beauty  dvest, 

And  can  alone  command  the  I'est ; 

A  face  mnde  up 

Out  of  no  other  sliop 

Than  what  Nature's  white  linnd  set 


Whate'er  delight 

Can  make  day's  forehead  bright 

Or  give  down  to  the  wings  of  night 

Soft  silken  hours, 

0])en  suns,  shady  bowers  ; 

'EovB  all,  nothing  withiu  that  lowers. 

Days  that  need  boirow 

No  part  of  their  good  morrow 

Fiom  a  fore-spent  night  of  sorrow  : 

Days  that,  in  spite 

Of  darkness,  by  the  light 

Of  a  clear  mind,  are  day  all  night. 

Life  that  dares  send 

A  challenge  to  his  end. 

And,  when  it  comes,  say,  "  Welcome,  f 
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Of  ivorth  may  leave  her  poor 
Of  wishes  ;  anil  1  wish  —  iio  moj 

—  Now,  if  Time  knows 

That  Her  whose  radiant  browa 

"Weave  them  a  garland  of  my  vo\ 

Her  tliat  dares  be 

What  these  lines  wish  to  sec  ; 

I  seek  no  futthei-,  it  is  She. 


Lo  !  I  unclothe  and  clear 
My  wishes'  eloudy  character. 

Such  wortli  as  this  ia 
Shall  fix  my  flying  wishes, 

"     1  to  kisses. 


Let  her  full  glory, 

My  fancies,  fly  before  ye  ; 

Be  ye  my  fictions,  —  but  her  story. 


Faik  Amy  of  the  terraced  house, 

Assist  me  to  discover 
"Why  you  who  would  not  hurt  a  mouse 

Can  torture  so  your  lover. 

You  give  your  coffee  to  the  cat, 

You  stroke  the  dog  for  coming. 
And  all  your  face  grows  kinder  at 

The  little  brown  bee's  humming. 

But  when  he  haunts  your  door,  —  the  town 
Marks  coming  and  mal'ks  going, 

You  seem  to  have  stitched  your  eyelids  down 
To  that  long  piece  of  sewing ! 

You  never  give  a  look,  not  you, 
Nor  drop  bim  a  ' '  Good  moining, " 

To  keep  his  long  day  warm  a«d  blue. 
So  fretted  by  yoar  scorning. 

She  shoolc  her  head  :  "  The  mouse  and  beo 
For  crumb  or  flower  will  linger ; 

The  dog  is  happy  at  my  knee. 
The  cat  purrs  at  my  finger. 

' '  But  he^ta  him,  the  least  thing  given 
Means  great  things  at  a  distance  ; 

He  wants  my  world,  my  sun,  my  heaven, 
fioul,  body,  whole  existence. 


"They  say  love  gives  as  well  as  takes; 

But  I  'm  a  simple  maiden,  — 
My  mother's  fii-st  smile  when  she  wakea 

I  still  have  smiled  and  prayed  in, 

' '  I  only  know  my  mother'a  love 
Which  gives  all  and  aslts  nothing, 

And  this  now  loving  seta  the  groove 
Too  much  the  way  of  loathing. 

' '  Unless  he  gives  me  all  in  change, 

i  forfeit  all  things  by  him  ; 
The  I'iak  is  terrible  and  strange  — 

I  tremble,  doubt,  — deny  him. 

"  He 's  sweetest  friend,  or  hardest  foe. 

Best  angel,  or  worst  devil ; 
I  either  hate  or  —  love  him  ao, 

I  can't  be  merely  civil ! 

"  You  ti-ust  a  woman  who  puts  forth 
Her  blossoms  thick  as  eumniei''s  1 

You  think  she  dreams  what  love  is  woitli. 
Who  casts  it  to  ne«'-comers  ? 

"  Such  love 's  a  cowslip-ball  to  illng, 

A  moment's  pretty  pastime  ; 
I  give  —  all  me,  if  anything. 

The  fiwt  tune  and  the  last  time. 

"  Dear  neighbor  of  the  trellised  house, 

A  man  should  mnrmur  never, 
Though  treated  worse  than  dog  and  mouse 

Till  dot«d  on  forever ! "' 


THE  SHEPHEED'S  RESOLUTION. 

Shall  i,  wasting  in  despair. 

Die  because  a  woman 's  fair  ? 

Or  make  pale  my  cheeks  with  care 

'Cause  another's  rosy  are  ? 

Be  she  fairer  than  the  day, 

Or  the  Sowery  meads  in  May, 


If  si 
What  ct 


>  1  how  fair  si 


Shall  my  foolish  heart  be  pined 
'Cause  I  see  a  woman  kind  ? 
Or  a  well-disposed  nature 
JoinM  with  a  lovely  feature  ? 
Be  she  meeker,  kinder  than 
The  turtle-dove  or  pelican, 

Ifshebenotsotome, 

What  care  t  how  kind  she  be  ? 
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Shdl  a  woinaii's  virtues  move 

1  '11  count  your  power  not  worth  a  pin  ; 

M«  to  perish  for  her  lovo  ? 

Alas  !  what  hereby  shall  I  win 

Or,  her  well-desarvinga  known, 

If  he  gainsay  me ! 

Make  nie  quite  forget  mine  own  ? 

Be  she  with  that  goodness  blest 

What  ifl  beat  the  wanton  boy 

Which  may  merit  name  of  best. 

With  many  a  rod? 

If  she  be  not  such  to  me, 

He  will  repay  me  with  annoy. 

"What  care  I  how  good  she  be  ? 

Because  a  god  ; 
Then  sit  tJiou  safely  on  my  knee, 

■Cause  her  fortune  seema  too  high, 

And  let  thy  bower  my  bosom  he ; 

Shall  1  play  the  fool  (ind  die  1 

I.urk  in  mine  eyea,  I  like  of  thee. 

Those  that  heai  a  noble  mind 

0  Cupid  !  so  thoa  pity  me. 

Where  they  want  of  riches  find, 

Spare  not,  hut  play  thee. 

Think  what  with  them  they  would  do 

T  HOW  AS  LODGE, 

That  without  them  dare  to  woo  ; 

And  unless  that  mind  I  see, 

What  care  I  how  great  she  bo  I 

Ci:piD  and  my  Campaspe  played 

Great,  or  good,  or  kind,  or  fair. 

At  cBida  for  kisses,  —  Cupid  paid  ; 

1  will  ne'er  the  more  despair : 

He  stakes  his  i^niver,  bow,  and  arrows, 

If  she  love  me,  this  believe,  — 

Hia  mother's  doves,  and  team  of  spaiTows,  — 

I  will  die  ere  she  sliall  griere. 

Lcses  them  too  ;  then  down  he  Uirowa 

If  she  slight  me  when  1  woo. 

The  coral  of  his  lip,  the  rose 

1  can  scorn  and  let  her  go  ; 

Growing  on 's  cheek  (but  none  knows  how)  ; 

For  if  she  be  not  for  me, 

With  these  the  cryatal  on  his  brow, 

"What  care  I  for  whom  she  be  ? 

And  then  the  dim"ple  of  Ms  chin,  — 

GEORGE  WITHER. 

All  tiieae  did  my  Campaspe  win. 

—*— 

At  hat  he  set  her  both  his  eyes  ; 
She  won,  and  Cupid  blind  did  i-ise. 

ROSALIND'S  COMPLAINT. 

0  Love !  hath  she  done  this  to  thee  ? 
What  shall,  alas  1  become  of  me  S 

Love  in  my  bosom,  like  a  bee. 

JOHN  LVLY. 

Doth  suck  his  sweet ; 

Now  with  his  wings  he  plays  with  me, 
Now  with  his  feet ; 

DEATH  AND  CUPID, 

Within  mine  eyes  he  makes  his  neit, 

Ah  !  who  but  oft  hath  marveled  why 

His  bed  amidst  my  tender  breast. 

The  gods,  who  rule  above. 
Should  e'er  permit  the  young  to  die. 

My  kisses  are  hia  daily  feast, 

And  yet  he  robs  me  of  my  rest : 

The  old  to  fall  in  love  ? 

Ah  !  wanton,  will  ye  ? 

Ah  !  why  should  hapless  human  kind 

And  if  I  sleep,  then  percheth  he 

Be  punished  out  of  season  ?  — 

"Witli  pretty  llight, 

Pray  listen,  and  perhaps  you  '11  find 

And  makes  hia  pillow  of  my  knee, 

My  rhyme  may  give  the  i^eoson. 

The  liTelong  night ; 

Strike  I  my  lut^,  he  tunes  the  string ; 

Death,  strolling  ont  one  summer's  day, 

He  music  plays,  if  I  but  sing  : 

Met  Cupid,  with  his  spariowa  ; 

He  icmls  me  every  lovely  thing, 

And,  bantering  in  a  merry  way. 

Yet  orael,  he  my  heart  doth  sting  : 

Proposed  a  change  of  arrowa. 

Whist !  waiiton,  still  you  1 

■'  ,Agreed  1 "  quoth  Cupid.     "  I  foiesee 

Else  I  with  roses  every  day 

The  queerest  game  of  errors  ; 

"Will  whip  you  hence. 

For  you  the  King  of  Hearts  will  be. 

And  hind  yon,  when  you  long  to  play, 

And  I  'U  be  King  of  Terrors  !  " 

For  your  offense ; 

I  '11  shut  my  eyes  to  keep  you  in, 

And  so  't  was  done  ;  —  alus,  the  day 

I  '11  make  you  fast  it  for  your  sin. 

That  multiplied  their  aits  !  — 

,_. 
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And  that  explaiiis  tha  reason  wliy, 

Despite  the  gods  aliove, 
Tlie  young  itre  often  doomed  to  die, 

The  old  to  fall  in  lovo  1 


S'ER  COMPLAIN. 


Of  inoonstanej  in  love  ; 

FieUe  man  is  apt  to  rove  ; 
Look  ahroad  tbrougli  Nature's  range, 
Niiture'a  mighty  law  is  change  ; 
Ladies,  would  it  not  be  eti'ange 

Man  ahonld  then  a  monater  prove  ! 


Round  and  round  the  seasons  j. 
Why  then  ask  of  silly  man, 
To  oppose  great  Nature's  plan  1 
We  '11  be  constant  while  we  can, 

You  can  be  no  more,  you  know 


LOVE-LETTERS  MADE  OF 


An  extiuisita  invontion  this. 

Worthy  of  Love's  most  honeyed  kiss,  — 

Ti  lis  art  of  writing  billel-doax 

In  buds,  and  odors,  and  bright  hnea  i 

In  saying  all  one  feela  and  thinks 

In  clever  daffodils  and  pinks  ; 

In  pnns  of  tulips  ;  and  iu  phrases, 

Cliiirming  for  their  truth,  of  daisies  ; 

L'ttoring,  as  well  as  silence  may. 

The  sweetest  woi'da  the  sweotast  way. 

How  fit  too  for  the  lady's  bosom ! 

The  place  where  billet-doitx  repose  'em. 

Wliat  delight  in  some  sweet  spot 

Combining  lone  with  gdrHai  plot. 

At  onee  to  cultivate  one's  flowers 

And  one's  epishilaiy  powers  ! 

G  rowing  one's  own  ohoieo  words  and  tancii 

In  orange  tubs,  and  beds  of  pansies  ; 

One's  s^hs,  and  passionate  doclarations. 

In  odorous  rhetoric  of  carnations  ; 

Seeing  how  far  one's  stocks  will  i-eaoh, 

Taking  due  col's  one's  flowera  of  speech 

To  giiaid  from  blight  es  well  as  bathos. 

And  watering  every  day  one's  pathos  I 

A  letter  comas,  just  gathered.      We 

Dote  on  its  tender  biilliaacy. 


Inhale  its  delicate  expressions 

Of  balm  and  pea,  and  its  confessions 

Made  with  as  sweet  a  maiden's  Uush 


Then,  after  we  have  kissed  its  wit. 
And  heart,  tn  water  puttii^  it 
{To  keep  its  (■emarks  fresh),  go  round 
Our  little  eloquent  plot  of  gimind. 
And  with  enchanted  hands  compose 

answer,  —  all  of  lily  and  rose. 
Of  tuberose  and  of  violet. 
And  lUtle  darling  (mignonette) ; 
Of  Ur^  at  me  and  eaU  mc  to  yoii 
(Words  that,  while  they  giflat,  go  tlirough  you) ; 
OithonglUs,  o! flames,  forget-me-not, 
Bridewort,  — in  short,  the  whole  bleat  lot 
Of  vouchers  for  a  lifelong  kisa,  — 
And  literally,  breathing  Lliss  ! 


THE  GROOMSMAN  TO  HIS  MISTRESS. 

EvEiiY  wedding,  says  the  proverb, 
Makes  another,  soon  or  late  ; 

Never  yet  was  any  maiTiage 
Entered  in  the  book  of  fate, 

But  the  names  were  also  written 
Of  the  patient  pair  that  wait. 

Blessings  tlleu  upon  tlie  mominj; 

When  my  friend,  with  fondest  look, 
By  the  solemn  rites'  permission. 

To  himself  his  mistress  took. 
And  the  destinies  recorded 

Other  two  within  their  book. 

While  the  priest  fullilled  his  office, 
Still  the  ground  the  lovera  eyed. 

And  the  parents  and  the  kinsmen 
Aimed  their  glances  at  the  bride  ; 

But  the  groomsmen  eyed  the  virgins 
Who  were  waiting  at  her  side. 

Three  there  were  that  stood  beside  her  ; 

One  was  dark,  and  one  was  fair ; 
But  nor  fair  nor  dark  t!ie  other, 

Save  lier  Arab  eyes  and  hair ; 
Neither  dark  nor  fair  I  call  her, 

Yet  she  was  the  fairest  there. 

While  her  gi'oomaman  —  shall  !  own  it  ? 

Yes,  to  tliee,  and  only  thee  — 
Gaza!  upon  this  dark-eyed  maiden 

Who  waa  fairest  of  the  three, 
Thns  he  thought :  "  How  blest  the  bridal 

Where  the  bride  were  such  as  she  ! " 
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Then  I  mused  upon  tlio  iwla^, 

■m,  WHI8TLR 

Till  my  wisdom  was  periileKisd, 

Avid  I  wondered,  ae  the  churcliman 

"  Yuu  have  haard,"  said  a  youth  to  his  sweet- 

Dwelt upon  his  holy  text, 
Whieh  of  all  who  ieaivl  liia  lesson 

heart,  who  stood, 
Wiiile  he  sat  on  a  corn-sheaf,  at  daylight's 

Should  requii'e  the  service  iioxt. 

decline,  — 
"  Yon  linvfl  heard  of  the  Danish  boy's  whistle  of 

Whose  will  be  the  next  oocssion 

wood? 

For  tlio  flowers,  the  feeat,  the  wine  ? 

i  wish  that  that  Danish  boy '  s  whistle  were  m  in  c. " 

Or,  who  knowa !  —  it  niay  he  mine ; 

"And  what  would  you  do  with  it?  — tell  me," 

What  if 't  were— forgive  the  fancy— 

she  said. 

Whot  if  't  were— both  mina  nnd  thine? 

WhUe  an  arch  smile  played  over  ]ier  beautiful 

THOM«  W.LLIAM  PAKSO^B. 

face. 
"I  would  blow  it,"  he  answered;  "and  then  my 

fair  maid 
Would  fly  to  my  side,  and  would  here  take  her 

MY  EYES!  HOW  I  LOVE  YOU. 

place." 

My  eyes  !  how  I  love  yon, 

' '  Is  that  all  yon  wish  it  for  ?—  That  may  bo  yours 

Yoi:  sweet  little  dove  you  ! 

Without  any  magic,"  the  fair  maiden  cried  ; 

Tliere  's  no  one  above  yon, 

"  A  favor  so  slight  one's  good-nnture  secures  "  ; 

Most  beautiful  Kitty. 

And  she  playfully  seated  heraelf  by  his  side. 

So  glossy  your  haii'  is. 

'■I  would  blow  it  again,"  said  the  youth,  "and 

Like  a  sylph's  or  a  fairy's ; 

the  charm 

And  your  neci,  I  declare,  is 

Woidd  work  so,  that  not  even  MoJasty's  check 

Esijnisitely  pretty  ! 

Won  Id  be  able  to  keep  f^om  my  neck  your  fine  ai-m ' ' : 
She  smiled,—  and  she  laid  her  fine  aim  round 

Quite  Qreeian  your  nose  is, 

his  neck. 

Ami  your  cheeks  are  like  loscs, 

So  delicious  — 0  Moses  1 

Surpassingly  sweet ! 

"  Yet  once  more  would  I  blow,  and  tlie  music 
divine 

Not  the  beauty  of  tulips, 

Would  bring  me  the  thild  time  an  exquisite 
bliss  : 
You  would  lay  your  fair  cheek  to  this  hrewn  one 

Koi-  the  tnste  of  mint-juiops, 

Most  beantiftil  Kate  ! 

Ami  your  lips,  stealing  pa,?t  it,  would  give  uic 

Not  the  black  eyes  of  Juno, 

a  kiss." 

Nor  Minei'va's  of  blua,  no. 

Nor  Venus's,  you  know. 

The  maiden  laughed  out  in  her  innocent  glee,— 

Can  equid  your  on-n  ! 

"What  a  fool  of  yourself  with  yonr  whistle 
yon  'd  make  I 

0,  how  my  heart  prances, 

For  oidy  consider,  how  silly  't  would  be. 

And  frolics  and  dances, 

To  ait  there  and  whistle  for  —  what  you  might 

When  its  radiant  glances 

take." 

Upon  mo  are  thrown  ! 

And  now,  dearest  Kitty, 
It  'a  not  very  pretty. 
Indeed  it 's  a  pity. 

WHEN  THE  SULTAN  GOES  TO  ISPAHAN. 

When  the  Sultan  Shah-Zaman 

To  keep  me  in  sorrow  ! 

Goes  to  the  city  Ispahan, 

So,  if  yon '11  but  chime  in, 

Ws  '11  have  done  with  out  rhyniin', 

Swap  Cupid  for  Hymen, 

And  be  mai-ried  to-moiTow. 

Even  before  he  gets  so  far 

As  the  plae«  where  tlie  clnstei'ed  palm-trees  are. 

At  the  last  of  the  thirty  palace-gates, 

The  Pet  of  the  Harem,  Jiosc  iii  Bloom, 

Orders  a  feast  in  his  favorite  reom,  — 

.^ 
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GlittEa'ing  siiuares  of  colored  ice, 

Sweetened  with  syrop,  tinctured  with  spioe  ; 

O-eanis,  and  eordials,  and  sugared  dates ; 

Sji-iau  apples,  Othmanoe  qninoes, 

Limea,  and  dtrons,  and  apiioots ; 

And  wines  that  are  known  to  Eastern  piinces. 

And  Nnbkn  Blares,  with  smoking  pots 

Of  spicfed  meats,  and  costliest  fiali, 

And  all  that  the  curions  palate  could  wish. 

Pass  in  and  out  of  the  eedam  dooi-s. 

Scattered  oTer  mosaic  floors 
Are  anemonos,  myrtles,  and  violets  ; 
And  a  musical  fountain  throws  its  jots 
Of  a  himdred  colors  into  die  sir. 
The  dark  Sultana  loosens  her  hair, 
AiiH  stains  with  the  henna  plant  the  tips 
Of  her  pearly  noils,  and  bites  her  lips 
Till  they  bloom  again  ;  but  alaa,  that  rose 
Kot  for  the  Sultan  huds  and  Hows  ! 
IfotfoT  tke  Stdtctn  Shah-Zavian 
When  ka  goes  to  Sie  city  Ispahan. 

Then  at  a  wave  of  her  suniiy  hand, 
The  dancing  girls  of  Samarcand 
Float  in  like  mists  from  Fairy-land ! 
And  to  the  low  voluptuous  swoons 
Of  music,  lise  and  fall  the  moons 
Of  their  full  brown  bosoms.     Orient  hloml 
Kuna  in  their  veins,  shines  in  their  eyes ; 
And  there  in  this  Eastern  paradise, 
Filled  with  the  fumes  of  sandol-wood, 
And  Khotan  musk,  and  aloes,  and  myrrh, 
Sits  Sose  in  Bloom  on  a  silk  divan, 
Sipping  the  wines  of  Astraklian  ; 
And  her  Arab  lover  aits  with  her. 

That 's  wheji  the  Sultem  Slmh-Zainaii 

Goes  to  tke  eUy  Ispahan. 

Now,  when  I  see  an  extra  light 
Flaming,  flickering  on  the  night, 
From  my  neighbor's  casement  opposite, 
I  know  as  weU  aa  I  know  to  pray, 
I  Imow  as  well  as  a  tongue  can  say, 

T/iat  the  iit^iocsnt  Sultan  Sliah-Zaman 

Has  gmte  to  the  cUy  Inpakan. 


CUPID  SWALLOWED. 

T'  OTHER  day,  as  I  was  twining 
Kosos  for  a  crown  to  dine  in, 
What,  of  all  things,  midst  the  heap, 
Should  I  light  on,  fast  asleep, 
But  the  little  desperate  elf, 
The  tiny  trdtor,  —  Love  himself  t 
By  the  wings  I  pinched  him  np 
Like  a  liee,  and  in  a  cup 


Of  my  wins  I  plunged  and  sank  him  ; 
Andwhatd'yetliinlt  !  didt— I  diank  Mm  ! 
Faith,  I  thought  him  dead.     Not  he  1 
There  he  lives  with  tenfold  glee ; 
And  now,  this  moment,  with  his  wings 
I  feel  him  tickling  my  heart-strings. 


THE  YOUNG  MAY  MOON. 

The  young  May  moon  is  beaming,  love. 
The  glow-worm's  lamp  is  gleaming,  love. 

How  sweet  to  rove 

Through  Morna's  gi'ove, 
While  the  drowsy  world  is  dreaming,  love  ! 
Then  awake!  — the  heavens  look  bright,  my  d&tr! 
'T  is  never  too  late  for  delight,  my  dear  I 

And  the  best  of  all  ways 

To  lengthen  our  days 
Is  to  steal  a  few  horns  from  the  night,  my  dcai- 1 

Now  all  the  world  is  sleeping,  love. 

But  the  sage,  his  star-watch  keeping,  love, 

And  I,  whose  stoi'. 

More  glorious  far, 
the  eye  fi-om  that  casement  peeping,  love. 
Then  awake  !  —  till  rise  of  sun,  my  dear. 
The  sage's  glass  we  '11  shun,  my  dear, 

Oi-,  in  watching  the  flight 

Of  bodies  of  light, 
He  might  happen  t«  talte  thee  for  one,  my  dear ! 


AH,  SWEET  KITTY  NEILf 

"Ah,  sweet  Kitty  Neil !  rise  up  from  your  wheel. 
Your  neat  little  foot  will  be  weaiy  from  spin- 
ning; 
Come,  trip  down  with  me  to  the  sycamore-tree  ; 
Half  the  parish  is  there,  and  tlie  dance  is  be- 
ginning. 
The  sun  is  gone  down ;  but  the  full  harvest  moon 
Shines  sweetly  and  cool  on  the  dew-whitened 
valley ; 
While  all  the  air  rings  with  the  soft,  iovingthings 
Eaohlittle  bird  sings  in  the  gi^een  shaded  alley. " 

With  a  blush  and  a  smile,  Kitty  rose  up  the 

Her  eye  in  the  gla.ss,  as  she  bound  her  hair, 

glancing  I 
'  is  hard  to  refnse  when  a  young  lover  sues. 
So  she  could  n't  but  choose  to  —  go  off  to  the 

dancing, 
nd  now  on  the  green  the  glad  groups  are  seen,  — • 
Each  gay-heai-ted  lad   with  the   Lisa   of  his 
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AM    Pat,  witliout  fail,  kada    out   swoet  Kitty 
Neil,  — 
Somehow,  when  he  asked,  she  ne'er  thought  of 


Witli  0  cheer  and  a  bound,  the  iada  patter  the 
gi'ound, 
The  maids  move  around  just  like  swtuis  on  the 

Cheeks  bright  as  the  rose,  —  feet  light  ss  the  doe's, 

Now  cojlj  retiring,  now  boldly  advaneing  ; 
Seaith  the  world  aU  aiwund  from  the  sky  to  the 
ground. 
No  such  sight  can  be  found  as  an  Irish  lass 
daneing  1 

Sweet  Kate  !  who  could  view  your  bright  eyes 
of  deep  blue, 
Beaming  humidly  through  their  dal'k  lashes  so 
mildly. 
Your  fair-torned  arm,  heaving  breast,  rounded 

Nor  feel  hia  heart  warm,  and  his  jiulses  throb 
wildly? 
Poor  Pat  feels  his  heart,  as  he  gazes,  depart. 
Subdued  by  the  smai-t  of  such  painful  yet  sweet 

The  sight  leaves  his  eye  as  he  cries  with  a  sigh, 
"  DaricQ  light,  for  my  heart  it  lies  under  your 
feet,  loye  ! " 


DUNCAN  GRAY  CAM'  HERE  TO  1 


Dl'^ 


Ha,  ha  !  the  wooing  o't ! 
On  blythe  Yule  night  when  we  were 

Ha,  ha !  the  wooirig  o't  I 
Ma^e  coost  her  head  fu'  high, 
Looked  asklcnt  and  unco  skeigli. 
Cart  poor  Duncan  stand  abeigh  — 

Ha,  ha  i  the  wooing  o't !  " 

Duncan  fleechod  and  Duncan  prayed 

Ha,  ha  !  the  wooing  o't '. 
Meg  was  deaf  aa  Ailaa  craig  — 

Ha,  ha  !  the  wooing  o't ! 
Duncan  sighed  baith  oat  and  in, 
Grat  his  een  baith  bleer't  and  blin', 
Spak  o'  lowpin  o'er  a  linn  — 

Ha,  ha  !  the  wooing  o't ! 


Slighted  love  ia  sair  to  bide  — 

Ha,  lia  1  the  wooing  o't ! 
Shall  I,  like  a  fool,  qnoth  he, 
For  a  haughty  hizrie  dee  f 
She  may  gae  to  —  Frimce  for  me  ! 
Ha,  ha  I  the  wooing  o't 


Ha,  h 


13  let  doctors  tell  — 
!  thew 


go't! 


Meg  grew  sick  as  he  grew  heal  — 
Ha,  ha  !  the  wooing  o't ! 

Something  in  her  bosom  wrings,  — 

For  relief  a  sigh  she  brings ; 

And  0,  her  een  they  speak  sic  things  ! 
Ha,  ha  I  the  wooing  o't  ! 

Duncan  was  a  M  o'  grace  — 

Ha,  ha  !  the  wooing  o't  1 

Ha,  ha  I  the  wooing  o't ! 
Duncan  could  na  be  her  death  : 
Swelling  pity  amoored  his  wrath. 
Now  they  're  crause  and  canty  baith. 

Ha,  ha  I  the  wooing  o't ! 


Young  B017  O'More  coui1^  Kathleen  Bawn ; 
He  was  bold  as  the  hawk,  and  she  soft  as  the  dawn  ; 
He  wished  in  his  heai't  pretty  Kathleen  to  please. 
And  ho  thought  the  best  way  to  do  that  was  to 

"Now,  liory,  bo  aisy,"  sweet  Kathleen  would  cry, 
Iteproof  on  her  lip,  but  a  smile  in  her  eye  ; 
"With  your  ti'ioks,  Idon'tknow,  in  throth,  what 

I  'm  about ; 
Faith  yon  've  teazod  till  1  've  put  on  my  cloak 

inside  out." 
"Oeh!  Jewel,"  Bays  liory,  "  that  same  is  the  way 
You  've  tlirated  my  heart  for  this  many  a  day  ; 
And 't  is  plazed  that  1  Bin,  and  why  not,  to  be  sure  ! 
For 'tis  allforgood  luck,"  says  bold  Rory  O'More. 

"  Indeed,  then,"  says  Kathleen,  "  don't  think  of 

the  like. 
For  I  half  gave  a  promise  to  soothering  Mike  ; 
The  ground  that  I  walk  on  he  loves,  !  '11  be 

bound  "  — 
"Faith!"  says  Eory,  "I'd  rather  love  you  than 

the  ground."' 
"Now,  Eory,  I'll  cry  if  you  don't  let  me  go  : 
Sure  I  dream  ev'ry  night  that  I  'm  hating  you 

"Och  !"  says  ^017,  "that  same  I  'm  delighted 

For  dhiTimes  always  go  by  conthraries,  iny  dear. 
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Och  !  Jewel,  keqi  dhramiiig  that  Hiiiuc  till  jovi 


And 't  U  plazed  that  I  ain,  and  why  ni 


"Anah,  Eathloen,  my  darliiit,  you're  teazed 

me  enough  ; 
Sui'e,  1  've  thrashed,  for  your  aaJce,  Dinny  Grimes 

and  Jim  Duff; 
Anil  1  've  made  mjaelf,  diinting  your  liealtli, 

ijuit*  a  baste. 
So  1  think,  after  that,  I  may  talk  to  the  priest." 
Then  Eoiy,  the  rogue,  stole  his  arm  round  her 

So  soft  ami  so  white,  without  freekle  or  apeck 
And  he  looked  in  her  eyes,  that  were  beaming 

with  light, 
And  he  Mased  her  sweet  lips  —    Don't  you  tldult 

iie  was  right  ? 
"How,  Rory,  leave  olf,  sic  —  you  '11  Img  me  no 

lliat's  eight  times  fo-Uay  you  have  kisaod  me 

before." 
"Then  here  goes  another,"  $ay3  he,  "to  make 


s  luck  in  odd  numbeia,"  says  Eoit 


THE  CATALOGUE. 

0,  TJIAT  's  what  yoa  mean  now,  a  bit  of  a  song, 
Airah,  faith,  then  here  goes,  you  sha'n't  botlier 

me  long ; 
I  require  no  teazing,  no  praying,  nor  stuff, 
Uy  my  soul,  if  you  wish  it,  I  'm  ready  enough 
To  give  you  no  end  ;  you  ^all  have  a  beginning. 

And,  troth,  though  the  music  is  not  over  fine, 
'T  is  a  bit  of  a  thing  that  a  body  might  sing 

Just  to  set  us  a-goijig  and  season  the  wine. 

O,  I  once  was  a  lover,  like  some  of  you  here. 
And  eould  feed  a  whole  night  on  a  sigli  or  a  teai'. 
No  sunshine  I  knew  but  from  Kitty's  black  eye, 
And  the  world  was  a  desert  when  she  was  n't  by; 
But  the  devil  knows  how,  I  got  fond  of  Miss 
Betty, 

And  Kitty  slipt  out  of  this  bosom  of  mine, 
'T  is  a  bit  of  a  thing  that  a  body  might  sing 

Juat  to  set  us  a-going  and  season  the  wine. 

Now  Betty  had  eyes  soft  and  blue  as  tlie  sky. 
And  the  lily  was  bhick  when  her  Ixisom  was  nigh  ; 
0,  I  vowed  and  I  swore  if  she  'd  not  a  kind  eye 


I  'd  give  up  tile  whole  world  and  in  Ijanishment 

But  Nancy  came  by,  a  mnnd  plump  little  crea- 

And  fixed  in  my  heari  quite  another  design. 
'T  is  a  bit  of  a  thiiig  that  a  body  might  eing 
Just  to  set  OS  a-going  and  season  the  wine. 

Little  Nance,  Uke  a  Hebe,  was  buxom  and  gay, 
Had  a  bloom  like  the  rose  and  was  fresher  than 

0,  I  felt  if  she  frowned  I  would  die  by  a  rope, 
And  my  bosom  would  bui-st  if  she  slighted  my 

But  the  slim,  taper,  el^ant  Fanny  looked  at  me. 
And,  tiiith,  1  no  longei'  for  Naney  could  pine. 

'T  is  a  bit  of  a  thing  tl^t  a  body  might  sing 
Just  to  set  us  a-goiug  and  season  the  wine. 

Now  Fanny's  light  fi'ame  was  so  slender  and  fine 

That  she  skimmed  in  the  air  like  a  shadow  divine. 

er  motion  bewitched,  and  to  my  loving  eye 

'  was  an  angel  soft  gliding  "twixt  earth  and  the 

'  was  all  mighty  well  till  I  saw  her  fat  sister, 
And  t/uit  gave  a  turn  I  could  never  define. 
'T  is  a  bit  of  a  thing  that  a  body  might  sing 
Just  to  set  us  a-going  and  season  the  wine. 

0,  BO  I  go  on,  ever  constantly  hlest, 
For  I  find  I  've  a  great  stock  of  love  in  my  breast ; 
And  it  never  grows  less,  Ibr  whenever  1  try 
To  get  0116  in  my  heart,  I  get  ijco  in  my  eye. 
To  oil  kinds  of  beauty  I  bow  with  devotion. 

And  all  kinds  of  liquor  by  turns  I  make  mine; 
So  I  '11  finish  the  thing  that  another  may  sing, 

-Tuat  to  keep  us  a-going  and  season  the  wine. 


THE  AQE  OF  WISDOM. 

Ho  !  pretty  page,  with  the  dimpled  chin. 
That  never  has  known  the  barber's  shear, 

All  your  wish  is  woman  to  win  ; 

This  is  the  way  that  boys  begin,  — 
Wait  till  you  come  to  forty  year. 

Curly  gold  locks  cover  foolish  brains ; 

Billing  and  cooiiig  is  all  your  eheer,  — . 
Sighing,  and  singing  of  midnight  straiiw, 
Under  BdniybeU's  window-panes,  — 

Wait  till  you  come  to  forty  year. 

Forty  times  over  let  Michaelmas  pass  j 

Grizzling  hair  the  brain  doth  clear  ; 

Then  you  know  a  boy  is  an  ass. 

Then  you  know  the  woi-th  of  a  lass,  — 

Once  you  have  come  to  forty  year. 
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rledgo  me  round  ;  I  bid  ye  declai-e, 

Wliile  she  sits  in  her  low-baokod  cai'. 

All  good  fellows  whose  beards  are  gmy,  — 

The  lovers  eome,  near  and  far. 

Did  not  the  fairest  of  the  fair 

And  envy  the  chicken 

Common  grow  and  wearisome  ere 

That  Pe^y  is  pickin', 

Ever  a  month  was  past  away? 

As  she  sits  in  her  low-baekod  car. 

Thv  reddcat  lips  that  ever  have  kissed, 

I  'd  rather  own  that  car,  sir. 

The  brightest  eyns  that  ever  have  shone, 

With  Peggy  by  my  aide. 

May  pray  and  whisper  and  ive  not  list, 

Than  a  coach  and  four,  and  gold  oaTore, 

Ov  look  away  iind  never  be  missed,  — 

And  a  lady  for  my  bride  ; 

Ew  yet  ever  a  month  is  gone. 

For  the  lady  would  sit  forninst  me, 

On  a  cushion  made  with  taste. 

Gilliam'  6  dead  '  God  rest  her  bier,  — 

While  Peggy  would  sit  kside  me, 

How  I  loved  her  twenty  years  syne  1 

With  my  aim  ai'ound  her  waist. 

Marian'  a  manied  ;  but  I  sit  hero, 

While  we  drove  hi  the  low-backed  ear. 

Alone  and  meny  at  forty  year. 

To  be  married  by  Father  Mahar ; 

Dipping  my  nose  in  the  Gascon  wine. 

0,  my  heart  would  beat  high 

At  her  glance  and  her  sigh,  — 

Though  it  beat  in  a  low-backed  car  1 

THE  LOW-BACKED  CAR. 

When  first  1  saw  sweet  Peggy, 

SALLY  IN  OUR  ALLEY. 

'T  was  on  a  market-day; 

Of  all  the  girls  that  are  so  smart, 

Thei'c  's  none  like  pretty  Sally  ;     . 
She  is  tho  darling  of  my  heai-t. 

And  she  lives  in  our  alley. 
Tliere  'a  ne'er  a  lady  in  the  land 

That 's  half  so  aweet  as  Sally  ; 
She  is  the  darling  of  my  heai-t, 

And  she  lives  in  our  alley. 

A  low-bncked  car  she  drove,  and  sat 

Upon  a  tinsa  of  hay ; 
But  when  tliat  hay  wee  blooming  glass, 

And  decked  with  flowere  of  spring. 

Ko  flower  was  there  that  couM  compsire 

With  the  blooming  gii'l  I  sing. 
As  she  sat  in  the  low-backed  ear, 

The  man  at  the  tnmpike  bar 

Never  asked  for  the  toll. 

Her  father  he  makes  cabbage-nets, 

But  jnst  rubbed  his  onld  poll. 

And  through  the  streets  docs  cry  'em  ; 

And  looked  after  the  low-backed  CM. 

Hei-  mother  she  sells  laces  long 

To  such  as  please  to  buy  'em  ; 

In  battle's  wild  commotion, 

But  sure  such  folks  could  ne'er  begot 

The  proud  and  mighty  Mars 

So  sweet  a  ^rl  as  Sally  ! 
She  is  the  darling  of  my  hearty 

With  hostile  scythes  demands  his  titliea 

Ofdeathinwai'Jikecara; 

And  she  lives  in  our  alley. 

While  Peggy,  psaceflil  goddess. 

Has  darts  in  her  bright  eye, 

When  she  is  by  I  leave  my  work. 

That  knock  men  domi  in  the  market-town. 

I  love  her  so  sineerely ; 

As  right  and  left  they  fly ; 

My  master  comes  like  any  Turk, 

While  alio  Sits  in  her  low-backed  car. 

And  bangs  me  most  severely. 

But  let  him  bang  his  bellyful,  — 

For  tlie  doet^ii''3  ai't 

I  '11  hear  it  all  for  Sally  ; 

Cannot  cnre  the  heart 

For  she 's  the  dai'Iing  of  my  heart. 

That  is  hit  from  that  low-backed  ear. 

And  she  lives  in  ow  alley. 

Sweet  Peggy  round  her  car,  sir. 

Of  all  the  days  that 's  in  tho  week 

Has  strings  of  ducks  and  geese, 

1  dearly  love  but  one  day. 

But  the  scores  of  heoi-ts  she  slaughteis 

And  that 's  the  day  that  comes  betwixt 

By  far  outnumber  these ; 

A  Saturday  and  Monday  ; 

While  she  among  her  poultry  sita, 

For  then  I  'm  digest  all  in  my  beet 

Just  lUie  a  turtle-dove. 

To  walk  abroad  with  Sally  ; 

Well  worth  the  cage,  I  do  engage, 

She  is  the  darling  of  my  heait. 

Of  the  blooming  god  of  Love  ! 

And  she  lives  in  our  aUey. 

-  1 
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Mj'  master  carries  me  to  ehiu'cii. 

And  often  am  I  biainM 
Because  I  leave  hira  in  the  lurch 


Assc 
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I  leave  the  chureh  in ; 

And  slink  away  to  Sally,  — 
She  is  the  darling  of  my  heart. 

And  site  lives  in  our  alley. 

Wlien  Christmas  comes  ahout  again, 

0,  then  I  shall  have  money  ! 
1  '11  hoard  it  up,  and,  box  and  all, 

I  *11  give  it  to  my  honey  ; 
And  would  it  were  ten  thousand  pound  1 

I  'd  give  it  all  to  Saliy  ; 
For  she 's  the  darling  of  my  heart, 

And  she  lives  in  our  alley. 

My  master  and  the  neighbors  all 

Make  game  of  me  and  Sally, 
And  but  for  she  I  'd  better  he 

A  slave,  and  row  a  galley ; 
But  when  my  seven  long  years  arc  out, 

0,  then  I  '11  many  Bally  I 
0,  then  we  '11  wed,  and  then  we  '11  bed,  — 

But  not  in  our  alley  ! 


The  dance  o'  last  Whit- Monday  night  exceeded 

all  before ; 
Ko  pretty  girl  for  miles  around  was  missing  from 

the  floor ; 
But  Mary  kept  the  belt  of  love,  and  0,  but  she 


le  danced  a  jig,  s 
heart  away  1 


Mig,  and  took  my 


!  MARY  DONNELLY. 
0  LOVBT.Y  Mary  Donnelly,  it 's  you  1  love  the 
If  fifty  girls  were  round  yon,  I  'd  hardly  see  the 

Be  what  it  may  the  time  of  day,  the  place  be 

wljere  it  will, 
Sweet  looks  of  Mai-y  Donnelly,  they  bloom  before 

me  still. 


Her  eyes  like  mountain  water  that  'a  flowing  on 

How  clear  they  are  !  how  dark  they  are !  and 

they  give  me  many  a  shock  ; 
Bed  rowans  wai™  in  sunshine,  and  wett«d  witli 

a  shower, 
Could  ne'er  express  the  clianning  lip  that  has 

me  in  its  power. 

Her  nose  is  straight  and  handsome,  hei-  ejebrons 

lifted  up, 
Kor  chin  is  veiy  neat  and  pert,  and  smooth  like 

a  china  cup ; 
Her  haiv  's  the  brag  of  Ireland,  so  weighty  and 


It's 


rolling  down  upon  her  neck,  and  gathered 


When  she  stood  up  for  dancing,  her  steps  were 

so  complete, 
The  music  nearly  killed  itself,  to  listen  to  her 

feet; 
The  fiddler  mourned  his  blindness,  he  heard  her 

so  much  praised. 
But  blessed  himself  he  was  n't  deaf,  when  once 

her  voice  she  mised. 


'm  whistling  or  lilting  what  yon 
sung; 
Your  smile  is  always  in  my  heart,  your  name  upon 
■  tongue  ; 

1  've  as  many  sweotheai-ts  as  you  'd  count 
on  both  your  hands. 
And  for  myself  tliere's  not  a  thumb  or  little 
finger  stands. 


0,  you're  the  flower  of  womankind,  i 


country 


The  higher  1  exalt  yon,  the  lower  I  'm  ca^ 

If  some  great  lord  should  come  this  way  and  see 

your  beauty  bright, 
And  you  to  be  his  lady,  I  'd  own  it  was  but  right. 


0,  might  we  live  together  in  a  cottage  mean  and 
mall, 

L  sods  of  grass  the  only  roof,  and  mud  the 
mly  waU  ! 

0  lovely  Mai'y  Donnelly,  your  beantj'  's  my  dis- 

It  's  far  too  glorions  to  be  mine,  but  I  '11  never 

vish  it  less ; 
The  proudest  place  would  fit  your  face,  and  I  am 

poor  and  low. 
But  blessings  be  about  you,  dear,  wherever  you 

may  go  ! 


THE  FAITHFUL  LOVEEa. 

I  'it  been  away  from  her  three  years,  —  about  that, 

And  I  returned  tc  iind  my  Mary  true  ; 
And  though  I  'd  question  her,  I  didnot  doubt  that 
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T  WLis  by  tliG  cliimiiey-ooracr  we  were  sitting  : 
"Mary,"  said  1,  "hare  you  been  always  true?" 

"Frankly,"  saya  she,  just  pausing  in  her  kaitttng, 
' '  1  don't  think  I  've  unfaithful  been  to  you  : 

But  fov  the  three  years  past  I  'U  tell  you  what 

I  've  done  ;  then  say  if  I  've  been  true  or  not. 

"  When  first  youleft  mygrief  was  nncontrollablo ; 

Alone  1  mourned  my  miserable  lot ; 
And  all  who  saw  me  thought  me  inconsolable, 

Till  Captain  aifford  came  from  Aldershott. 
To  flirt  with  him  amused  me  while  't  waa  new : 
I  don't  count  that  unfaitiifuluesa  ^  do  you  ? 

"Thenext— Olletmesee— wasIi-ankiePMpps; 

1  met  him  at  my  uncle's,  Christmas-tide, 
And  'iieath  the  mistletoe,  where  lips  meet  lips. 

He  gave  me  his  first  kiss — "  And  here  she  sighed. 
"We  stayed  six  weeks  at  uncle's — how  time  flew ! 
1  don't  count  that  unfaithfulness  —  do  you ! 

' '  Loid.  Cecil  Fossmore  —  only  twenty-one  — ■ 
Lent  me  his  horse.   O,  how  we  rode  and  raced  I 

We  scoured  the  downs^we  rode  to  hounds  — 
such  fun  ! 
And  often  was  his  ann  about  my  waist, — 

Thiit  was  to  lift  me  up  and  down.    But  who 

Would  call  Just  that  unfaithfulness!  Would  you? 

' '  Do  you  know  Eeggy  Vere  I  Ah,  how  he  sings  ! 

We  met,  —  't  wasat  a  picnic.  O,  such  weather ! 
Ho  gave  me,  look,  the  first  of  these  two  rings 

When  we  were  lost  in  Cliefden  woods  together. 
Ah,  wliat  a  happy  time  we  spent,  —we  two  ! 
I  don't  count  that  unfaithfiilne.?s  to  you. 

"  I  've  yet  another  ring  from  Mm ;  d'  ye  see 
The  plain  gold  cirelet  that  is  shining  here  1 " 

1  took  her  hand  r  "  0  Mary  1  can  it  be 
That  yon—"  Quoth  she,  "that  I  amMre.  Vere. 

1  don't  call  tliat  unfaithfulness  —  do  yon  ? " 

"No,"  1  re-plied,  "  for  I  am  maiTied  too," 


■WIDOW  MACHREE. 

WiDOlv  maehree,  it 's  no  wonder  you  frown,  — 

Och  hone  !  widow  maehree  ; 
Faith,  it  ruins  your  looks,  that  same  dirty  black 
gown,— 
Och  hone  !  widow  madiree. 
How  altered  your  air. 
With  that  close  cap  you  wear,  — 
'T  is  destroying  your  hair, 

"Winch  sliould  be  flowing  free  : 
Be  no  longer  a  churl 
Of  its  black  silken  enrl,  ^ 
Och  hono  1  widow  maehree  ! 


Widow  jnachvee,  now  the  summer  is  come,  — 

Och  hone  I  widow  maehree. 
When  everything  smiles,  should  a  beauty  look 
glum! 
Och  hone  !  mdow  machiee  I 
See  the  birds  go  in  piurs. 
And  the  mbbits  and  hares  ; 
Why,  even  the  bears 

Now  in  couples  .igree ; 
And  the  mute  little  tish, 
Though  they  can't  spake,  they  wish,  — 
Och  hone  1  widow  maehree  ! 

Widow  maehree,  and  when  winter  comes  in,  — 

Och  hone  !  widow  maehree,  — ■ 
To  be  poking  the  fire  all  alone  is  a  sin, 

Och  hone  1  widow  machtee  ! 
Sure  the  ahorel  and  tongs 
To  each  other  belongs. 
Anil  the  kettle  sings  songs 

Full  of  family  glee ; 
While  alone  with  your  cup 
Like  a  hermit  you  sup, 

Och  lione  1  widow  maehree  1 

And  how  do  you  know,  with  the  comforts  1  've 
towld,  — 
Och  hone  !  widow  maehree,  — 
But  you  're  keeping  some  poor  fellow  out  in  the 
cowld ! 
Och  hone  1  widow  maehree  ! 
With  such  aina  on  your  head, 
Sure  your  peace  would  be  fled  ; 
Could  you  sleep  in  your  bed 

Without  thinking  to  see 
Some  ghost  or  some  sprite. 
That  would  wake  you  each  night, 
Crying  "Och  hone  I  widow  maehree  !  " 

Then  take  my  advice,  darling  widow  maehree, — 

Och  hone  I  widow  maehree,  — 
And  with  my  advice,  faith,!  wish  you  'dtake  me, 

Och  hone  !  widow  maehree ! 
You  'd  have  me  to  desire 
Then  to  stir  up  the  fire ; 
And  sure  hope  is  no  liav 

In  whispering  to  me 
That  the  ghosts  would  depart 
When  you  'd  me  near  your  heart,  — 

Och  hone  1  widow  machiee  ! 


THE  LAIRD  CP  COCKPEB. 

The  laird  o'  Coekpen  he 's  proud  and  he 's  ( 
His  mind  is  ta'en  up  with  the  things  o'  the  6 
He  wanted  a  wife  his  braw  house  fo  keep, 
But  favor  wi'  wooin'  was  fashious  to  seek. 
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Down  by  the  dikc-sida  a  lady  did  dwell, 
At  his  tahie-head  ho  thought  she  'd  look  well  ; 
M'Liah's  ae  daughter  o'  Claverse-ha'  Lee, 
A  penniless  1ms  wi'  a  lang  pedigree. 

His  wig  ivas  weel  pouthe.red,  and  as  gude  as  new 
His  waistcoat  waa  white,  his  coat  it  was  blue  ; 
He  put  on  a  ling,  a  sword,  aud  cobked  hat^ 
And  wha  oould  refuse  the  Laird  wi'  a'  that  ? 

He  took  the  gray  mare,  and  mde  cannily  — 
And  rapped  at  the  yett  o'  Claverse-ha'  Lee : 
'"Gae  tell  MistiTsss  Jean  to  come  speedily  ben. 
She  's  wanted  to  speak  to  the  Laiid  o'  Cockpen." 

Misti-ess  Jean  was  makin'  the  eldev-flowar  wine  : 
"And  what  brings  the  Lain!  at  ehia  like  time!" 
She  put  aff  her  apron,  and  on  her  aUk  gown. 
Her  mutch  wi'  red  ribbons,  and  gaed  awa'  down. 

And  when  slie  cam'  ben,  he  bowed  fti'  low, 
And  what  was  his  eiTand  he  soon  let  her  Jtnow ; 
Amazedwas  the  Laiiil  when  the  lady  said  "Ha" 
And  wi'  a  laigh  enitsey  she  turned  awa'. 

Dumbfoundei'ed  he  waa  —  nae  sigh  did  he  gie  ; 
He  mounted  hia  mare  —  he  rade  cannily ; 
And  aften  bethought,  ashegaed  through  the  glen, 
"She  'sdaft  to  refuse  the  Laird  o'  Cockpen. " 

And  now  that  the  Laird  his  exit  had  made, 
Misti-ess  Jean  she  reflected  on  what  she  had  said ; 
"  Oh  !  for  ane  I'll  get  better,  it 's  waur  I'll  get  ten, 
I  waa  daft  to  i-efuse  the  Laiiii  o'  Cockpen." 

Next  time  that  the  Laii'd  and  the  lady  were  seen. 
They  were  gaun  arm-in-ann  to  the  kn-k  on  the 

Now  she  sits  in  the  iia'  like  a  weel-tappit  hen  — 
But  as  yet  there 's  nae  chickens  appeared  at  Cock- 


UNSATISFACrORT. 

"  Have  other  lovers  —  say,  my  love 

Loved  thus  befow  to-day  !" 
"  They  may  hare,  yes,  they  may,  my  love ; 

Not  long  ago  they  may. " 

"  But,  though  they  worshiped  thee,  my  love. 

Thy  maiden  heart  was  free  1 " 
"  DoJl't  ask  too  much  of  me,  my  lovo  ; 

Don't  ask  too  much  of  me. " 


md  1,  my  lore, 
ire  win  fly  f" 


"  For  shame  I  and  is  this  so,  my  lo 
And  Love  ajid  I  must  go?" 

"ludeed,  1  do  not  know,  my  love. 
My  life,  I  do  not  know." 

' '  You  will,  you  must  be  true,  my  1, 
Not  look  and  love  anew  ! " 

"  I  '11  see  what !  can  do,  my  love, 
I 'Usee  what  I  can  do." 


Deak  Ned,  no  douht  you  '11  be  surprised, 

When  you  i-eoeive  and  read  this  letter. 
I  've  miled  against  tlie  mai'iiage  state  ; 

But  then,  you  see,  I  knew  no  better. 
I  've  met  a  lovely  girl  out  here  ; 

Her  manner  is  —  well  —  veiy  winning  t 
We  're  soon  to  he  —  well,  Ned,  my  dear, 

1  'II  tell  yon  all,  from  the  beginning, 

I  went  to  ask  her  out  to  ride 

Last  Wednesday  —  it  was  peifect  weather. 
She  said  she  could  n't  possibly  : 

The  servants  had  gone  off  together 
(Hibernians  always  rush  away. 

At  cousins'  funerals  to  be  looking) ; 
Pies  must  be  made,  and  she  must  stay. 

She  said,  to  do  tliat  branch  of  eooldug. 

"O,  let  me  help  yon,"  then  I  cried  ; 

"I'll  be  a  cooker  too — how  Jolly!" 
She  laughed,  and  answered,  with  a  smile, 

"  AH  right !  but  you  'II  repent  your  folly ; 
For  I  shaE  be  a  tyiMt,  sir. 

And  good  hard  work  you  11  have  to  grapple ; 
So  sit  down  there,  and  don't  you  stir, 

But  take  this  knife,  and  paiB  that  apple." 

She  rolled  her  sleeve  above  her  ami,  — 

That  lovely  arm,  so  plump  and  rounded ; 
Outside,  the  morning  sun  shone  bright ; 

Inside,  the  dough  she  deftly  pounded. 
Her  little  fbigers  sprinkled  flour. 

And  mlled  the  pie-crust  up  in  maasaa  : 
1  passed  the  most  delightftil  hour 

Mid  butter,  sugar,  and  molasses. 

With  deep  reflection  her  sweet  eyes 
Gazed  on  each  pot  and  pan  and  kettle  ; 

She  sliced  the  apples,  filled  her  pies, 
And  then  the  upper  crust  did  settle. 
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Her  rippling  wayes  of  golden  hail' 
In  one  gitat  coil  wei-o  tiglitly  twistod  ; 

15ut  locks  would  break  it,  here  and  there. 
And  Ciirl  about  where'er  they  listed. 

And  then  her  sleeve  came  down,  and  I 

Fastened  it  up  —  har  hands  were  doagliy ; 
0,  it  did  take  the  longest  time !  — 

Her  ann,  Ked,  was  so  wund  and  snowy. 
She  hlushed,  and  trembled,  and  looked  shy  ; 

Somehow  that  made  me  all  the  bolder ; 
Her  ai-ch  lipB  looked  so  I'ed  that  I  — 

Well  —  found  her  head  upon  my  shoulder. 

We  'ro  to  he  married,  Ned,  nest  month  ; 

Come  and  attend  the  wedding  revels. 
I  I'eaUy  think  that  bachelors 

Are  the  most  miserable  devils  ! 
You  'd  better  go  for  some  ghl'a  hand  ; 

And  if  you  axe  uncertain  whether 
You  dare  to  make  a  due  demand, 

Whj,  just  try  cooking  pies  together. 


A  Poet  loved  a  Star, 

And  to  it  whispered  nightly, 

"  Being  so  fair,  why  art  thou,  love,  so  far ! 

Or  why  so  coldly  shine,  who  shinest  so  brightl 

0  Beauty  wooed  and  unpossest ! 

O,  might  I  to  this  beating  biiiast 

But  clasp  thee  once,  and  then  die  blest  t " 

That  Stai'  her  Poet's  love. 

So  wildly  warm,  made  human  ; 

And  leaving,  for  his  sake,  her  heaven  above, 

His    Star    stooped    earthward,   and    became 

Woman. 
"  Thou  who  hast  wooed  and  hast  posaeat, 
My  lover,  answer  :    Which  was  best. 
The  Star's  beam  or  the  Woman's  breast  ?  " 
"I  miss  from  heaven,"  the  man  replied, 
"A  light  that  di^ew  my  spirit  to  it." 
And  to  the  man  the  woman  sighed, 
"  I  miss  from  eai-th  a  poet." 
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LOVK 

And  1  hae  sworn  by  my  God,  my  Jeanie, 

TiiKRB  are  who  say  the  lover's  heart 

Is  in  the  loved  one's  meiged  ; 
0,  never  by  love's  own  warm  art 

And  by  that  kind  heart  o'  thine. 

By  a'  the  staiB  sown  thick  owre  heaven, 

That  thou  shiilt  aye  be  mine  J    . 

So  cold  a  plea  was  urged ! 

Then  foul  fa'  the  hands  that  wad  loose  sic  bands, 

Ko  !—  henvts  that  love  hath  crowned  or  crossed 

And  tlie  heart  that  wad  part  sic  luve  1 

Love  fondly  knits  togetlier  ; 

But  there 's  nae  hand  cim  loose  my  band, 
But  the  finger  o'  Him  abuve. 

I3ut  not  a  thoaght  or  hue  is  lost 

That  made  a  part  of  either. 

Though  the  wee,  wee  cot  maun  be  my  bield. 
And  my  claitliing  ne'er  sae  mean. 

It  is  an  ill-told  tale  that  tells 

I  wad  lap  me  up  rich  i'  the  ikulds  o'  lure,  — 

Of  "hearts  by  love  made  one": 

Heaven's  annfu'  o'  my  Jean. 

He  grows  who  near  another's  dwells 

More  conscious  of  his  own; 

Her  white  arm  wad  be  a  pillow  for  mc, 

In  each  spring  up  new  thoughts  and  potteiB 

Pu'  safter  than  the  down  ; 

That,  mid  love's  warm,  clear  weather. 

And  Luve  wad  winnow  owre  as  his  kind,  kind 

Together  tend  like  climbing  flowei-a, 

wings, 

And,  turaing,  giTiw  together. 

And  sweetly  I  'd  sleep,  and  soun'. 
Come  here  to  me,  tliou  lass  o'  my  luve  ! 

Such  fictions  blink  love's  better  part, 

Come  here  and  kneel  wi'  me  1 

Yield  up  its  half  of  bliss; 

The  mom  is  fu'  o'  the  presence  o'  God, 

The  wells  ai'e  in  the  neighbor  heart, 

And  I  canna  pray  without  thee. 

When  there  is  thirst  in  this  : 

There  findeth  bvo  the  passion-flowers 

The  mom  wind  is  sweet  'mang  tlie  beds  o'  new 

On  which  it  learns  to  thrive, 

Makes  honey  in  another's  bowere. 

The  wee  birfs  sing  kindlie  and  hio ; 

But  brings  it  home  to  hive. 

Our  gudeman  leans  owre  his  kaJe-yaid  dike. 
And  ft  blythe  auld  bodie  is  he. 

Love's  life  is  in  its  own  replies,  — 

The  Beuk  maun  be  fa'en  whan  the  carle  comes 

To  each  bw  beat  it  heats. 

Smiles  back  the  smiles,  sighs  back  the  sighs, 

Wi'  the  holy  psalmodie  ; 

And  every  throb  repeats. 

And  thou  maun  speak  o'  me  to  thy  God, 

Then,  since  one  loving  heart  still  throws 

And  I  will  speak  o'  thee. 

Two  shadows  in  love's  snn, 

Hnw  should  two  loving  hearts  compose 

And  mingle  into  one? 

Thomas  Knmuz  Hekvev. 

UNTIL  DEATH. 

^-.— 

M.1KH  me  no  vows  of  constancy,  dear  friend, 

THOU  HAST  SWORN  BY  THY  GOD,  MY  JBANIB. 

To  love  me,  thoiigh  I  die,  thy  whole  life  long, 
And  love  no  other  till  thy  days  shall  end,  — - 

Tnov  haat  sworn  by  thy  God,  my  Jeanio, 

Nay,  it  were  rash  and  wrong. 

By  that  pretty  white  hand  o'  thine, 

And  by  a'  the  lowing  stai's  in  heaven. 

If  thou  eanst  love  another,  be  it  so  ; 

That  tJiou  wad  aye  be  mine  ! 

I  would  not  reach  out  of  ray  ijuiet  grave 
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To  bind  thy  lioiut,  if  it  should  cliooao  to  go ;  — 

Soft  and  tender  as  h<!r  soul ; 

Lovt  should  not  be  a  slnve. 

Love's  dewy  light  dotli  drown  hev, 
And  the  braided  looks  that  orown  her 

iry  placid  glioat.  I  trost,  will  walk  serene 

Than  autumn's  trees  are  browner. 

In  cleai'er  light  than  gilds  those  eaithiy  moms, 

When  the  golden  shadows  roll 

I'hrough  the  forests  in  the  evening,  when  cathe- 

Which 30W  this  life  with  thorna. 

dral  turrets  toll, 
And  the  purple  sun  advanceth  bt  its  goal. 

Thou  wouldst  not  feel  my  shadowy  oai-ess, 

If,  after  death,  my  soul  should  linger  here; 

Her  cottage  was  a  dwelling 

Jllen's  hearts  crave  tangible,  close  teiiderneas. 

All  regal  homes  excelling. 

Love's  presence,  warm  and  neea'. 

But,  ah  !  beyond  the  telling 
Was  the  beauty  round  it  spread,  — 

It  would  not  make  me  sleep  more  peacefully 

The  wave  and  sunshine  playing, 

That  thou  wert  wasting  all  thy  lilB  in  woe 

Like  sisters  each  airaying, 

For  my  poor  sake  ;  what  love  thou  iiast  for  nie, 

Far  down  the  sea-plants  swaying 

Beatow  it  ere  I  go  ! 

Upon  then'  coral-bed. 

And  languid  as  fie  tresses  on  a  sleeping  maiden '» 

Caive  not  upon  a  stone  wlien  I  am  dead 

head. 

Tlie  praises  which  remoi'seful  nioumsrs  give 

When  the  summer  breeze  is  dead. 

But  speak  them  while  I  live. 

Need  we  say  that  Manrice  loved  her, 
And  that  no  blush  reproved  her, 

Heap  not  the  heavy  mai'ble  on  my  head 

To  shut  away  the  sunshine  and  the  dew ; 

To  give  the  heart  she  gave  ? 

Let  small  blooms  grow  thei-e,   and  let  gi-jisses 

That  by  dawn-light  and  by  tivilight. 
And,  0  blessed  moon,  by  thy  light,  - 

And  rain-di-ops  filter  through. 

When  tlie  twinkling  stars  on  high  light 
The  wanderer  o'er  the  wave,  — 

Thou  wilt  meet  many  faiwr  and  more  gay 

His  steps  unconscious  led  liim  where  Glengaiiff's 

Than  I  ;  hut,  trust  me,  thou  eanat  never  find 

waters  lave 

One  who  will  love  and  serve  thee  night  and  day 

Each  mossy  bank  and  cave. 

With  a  more  single  mind. 

Forget  me  when  I  die !    The  violets 

Above  my  rest  will  blossom  just  ae  blue, 
Kor  miss  thy  teal's  ;  e'en  Nature's  self  forgets ;  — 
But  while  I  live,  be  tine  ! 

Tiie  sun  his  gold  is  flinging, 
The  happy  birds  u-6  singing. 
And  bells  are  gayly  ringing 
Along  Glengariff's  sea ; 

And  crowds  in  many  a  galley 
To  the  happy  man'iage  rally 

—^ 

Of  the  maiden  of  the  valley 
And  the  youth  of  Ciim-an-eich  ; 

ALICE. 

Old  eyes  with  joy  are  weeping,  as  all   ask  ou 
bended  knee. 

Alice  was  a  ohieftiun's  daughter. 

A  blessing,  gentle  Alice,  upon  thee. 

And  though  many  suitors  sought  her. 

DllMS  FLOBESCE  MACCARTHV. 

She  so  loved  GlengarifTs  water 

That  she  let  her  lovers  pine. 

Her  eye  was  beauty's  palace, 

NIJPriAlS  OF  ADAM  AND  EVE. 

And  her  eheek  an  ivory  chalice, 

Thi'ough  which  the  blood  of  Alice 

Mixe  eyes  he  dosal,  but  open  left  the  cell 

Gleamed  soft  as  rosiest  wine, 

Of  fancy,  my  internal  sight,  by  which 

And  het  lips  like  lusmore  blossoms  which  the 

Abstract,  as  in  a  trance,  methought  T  saw. 

failles  intertwine,  — 

Though  sleeping,  where  I  L-iy,  and  saw  the  ah^ipe 

And  her  heart  a  golden  mine. 

Still  glorious  before  whom  awake  I  stiKid  ; 
Who,  stooping,  opened  my  left  side,  and  took 

She  was  gentler  and  shyer 

Fi-om  thence  a  rib,  with  cordial  spirits  waiiii. 

Than  the  light  fawn  which  stood  by  her. 

And  life-blood  sti-eaming  fresh  ;  wide  was  the 

And  her  eyes  emit  a  fire 
^ — 

wound. 

r 
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But  suddenly  with  flesh  filled  up  imd  healed  : 
The  rib  he  foiiaed  hikI  fasliioned  with  his  hands ; 
Under  his  forming  hands  a  creature  grew, 
Manlike,  but  diffsrent  sex,  so  lovely  fair, 
That  what  seemed  fair  in  all  tliB  world  seemed 

Mean,  or  in  her  anmrned  up,  in  lier  contained 
And  in  her  looks,  which  tom  that  time  infused 
Sweetness  into  my  heai't,  uiifelt  betbie. 
And  into  all  tilings  from  her  air  inspired 
The  spirit  of  love  and  amoraus  delight. 
She  disappeared,  and  left  me  dark  ;  I  waked 
To  find  her,  or  forever  to  deplore 
Her  loss,  and  other  pleasures  all  aljjui'e  ; 
^Vlien  out  of  hope,  behold  her,  not  far  off, 
Such  as  I  saw  her  in  my  dteam,  adonied 
With  what  all  earth  or  Heaven  could  bestow 
To  make  her  amiable.     On  she  came. 
Led  by  her  heavenly  Maker,  though  unseen, 
And  guided  by  his  voice,  nor  unmformed 
Of  nuptial  sanctity  and  niaiiiage  rites  ; 
Grate  was  in  all  her  steps,  Heaven  iu  her  eye. 
In  eveiy  gei-tmB  dignity  and  love. 
I,  overjoyed,  could  not  forbear  aloud : 

"This  turn  hath  made  amends;  thou  hast 
fulfilled 
Thy  words.  Creator  bounteous  and  benign, 
Giver  of  all  things  fair,  but  fairest  this 
Of  all  thy  gifts,  nor  enviest.     I  now  see 
Bone  of  my  bone,  flesh  of  ray  flesh,  myself 
Before  me  ;  Woman  is  her  name,  of  man 
Exti'acted  :  for  this  cause  he  shall  forego 
Father  and  mother,  and  to  his  wife  adhere  ; 
And  they  shall  be   one  flesh,  one  heai't,  one 

She  heard   me    thus,   and   though    divinely 
brought, 
Yet  innocence  and  virgin  modesty, 
Her  virtue  and  the  conscience  of  her  worth. 
That  would  be  wooed,  and  not  unsought  be  won. 
Not  obvious,  not  obtrusive,  but  retired. 
The  more  desirable  ;  or,  to  say  all, 
Natuw  herself,  though  pure  of  sinful  thought, 
Wrought  in  her  so,  that,  seeing  me,  slie  turned : 
I  followed  her  ;  she  what  was  honor  knew. 
And  with  obsequioos  majesty  approved 
My  pleaded  reason.     To  the  nuptial  bower 
I  led  her  blushing  like  the  mom  ;  all  Heaven, 
And  happy  oonst«llafioiiB  on  that  hour 
Shed  their  adeetest  infiuence ;  the  earth 
Gave  sign  of  gi'atulation,  and  each  hill ; 
Joyous  the  bil-ds  ;  fresh  gales  and  gentle  airs 
Whispered  it  to  tlie  woods,  and  from  their  wings 
Flung  rose,  flung  odoi's  from  the  spicy  shrub, 
Disporting,  till  the  amorous  bird  of  night 
Sung  spousal,  and  bid  haste  the  evening  star 
On  his  hill-top,  to  light  the  bridal  lamp. 


MY  COTTAGK 


And  Linked  to  human  beings  by  the  bond 
Of  eai'thly  love,  hath  yet  a  loftier  aim 
Than  perishable  joy,  and  through  the  calm 
That  sleeps  amid  the  mountain  solitude, 
Can  hear  the  billows  of  eternity. 
And  hear  delighted.  .  .  . 

There  are  thoughts 
That  slumber  in  the  aoul,  like  sweetest  sounds 
Amid  the  hai^p's  loose  strings,  till  airs  tromHeaven 
On  earth,  at  dewy  nightfall,  visitant. 
Awake  the  sleeping  melody  '.    Such  thoughts, 
My  gentle  Mary,  I  have  owed  to  thee. 
And  if  thy  voice  e'er  melt  into  my  soul 
With  a  dear  home-toned  whisper,  —  if  thy  face 
E'er  brighten  in  the  unsteady  gleams  of  light 
From  our  own  cottage-hearth,  —  0  Maly  !  then 
My  overpowei'ed  spirit  shall  recline 
Upon  thy  inmost  heart,  till  it  become. 
Thou  sinless  seraph,  almost  worthy  tliee  ! 


TO  A  LADY  BEFORE  MAKHIAGE. 

0,  FORMED  by  Nature,  and  refined  by  Ait, 
Witli  charmEs  ta  win,  and  sense  to  fix  the  heart ! 
By  thousands  sought,  Clotilda,  canst  thou  free 
Thy  crowd  of  captives  and  descend  to  me. 
Content  in  shades  obscure  to  waste  thy  life, 
A  hidden  beauty  and  a  country  wife  ? 
0,  listen  while  thy  simimers  are  my  fheme  ! 
Ah  1  soothe  thy  partnei'  in  his  waking  dream  1 
In  some  small  hamlet  on  the  lonely  plain, 
Where  Tiiames  through  meadows  rolls  his  mazy 

Or  whei-e  liigh  Windsor,  thick  with  giiiens  fir- 
Waves  his  old  oaks,  and  spreads  his  ample  shadi>, 
Fancy  has  figured  out  our  calm  retreat ; 
Already  round  the  visionary  seat 
Our  limes  begin  to  shoot,  our  flowers  to  Sl>ring, 
The  brooks  to  murmur,  and  the  birds  to  sing. 
Where  dost  thou  lie,  thou  tliinly  peopled  green, 
Thou  nameless  lawn,  and  village  yet  unseen, 
Where  sous,  contented  with  their  native  ground, 
Ke'er  tmveled  farther  than  ten  furlongs  round, 
And  the  tanned  peasant  and  his  ruddy  bride 
Weil!  bom  together,  and  together  died, 
Wheie  early  laiks  best  t«Il  the  morning  light. 
And  only  Philomel  disturbs  the  night  ? 
Midst  gardens  here  my  humble  pile  shall  rise, 
With  sweets  sun'oundi'd  of  ten  thousand  dyes  ; 
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All  savage  where  th'  emtraideced  gardens  end, 
The  haunt  of  echoes,  shall  my  woods  ascend  ; 
And  0,  if  Heaven  th.'   ambitious  thought   ap- 
prove, 
A  rill  shall  warble  'cross  the  gloomy  grove,  — 
A  little  rill,  o'er  pebbly  beds  conveyed. 
Gush  dowtt  the  steep,  and  glitter  through  the 

glade. 
Wliat  cheering  scents    these    bordering  hanks 

exhale  ! 
How  lond  that  heifer  lows  from  yonder  vale  I 
That  thrush  how  shrill  1  his  note  so  clear,  so  high, 
He  drowns  each  feathered  minstrel  of  the  eky. 
Here  let  me  trace  beneath  the  purpled  mom 
The  deep-mouthed  beagle  and  tlie  sprightly  horn. 
Or  lure  the  trout  with  well-dissembled,  flies, 
Or  fetch  the  fluttering  par'tridge  from  the  skies. 
Nor  shall  thy  hajid  disdain  to  crop  tlie  vine. 
The  downy  peach  or  flavored  nectarine  ; 
Or  rob  the  beehive  of  its  golden  hoaivl. 
And  bear  the  mibought  luxuriance  to  thy  board. 
Sometimes  my  books  by  day  shall  kill  the  hours, 
While  from  thy  needle  rise  the  silken  flowers, 
And  thou,  by  turns,  to  ease  my  feeble  sight. 
Resume  the  volume,  and  deceive  the  night. 
O,  when  I  mark  ihy  twinkling  eyes  oppreat. 
Soft  whispering,  let  me  warn  my  love  to  reat ; 
Then  watch  thee,  charmed,  while  sleep  locks  every 


And  to  sweet  Heaven  commend  thy 
Thus  reigned  our  fathers  o'er  the  raral  fold. 
Wise,  bale,  and  honest,  in  the  ilays  of  old  ; 
Till  pourta  arose,  where  substance  pays  for  show, 
And  specious  joys  are  bought  with  I'eal  woe. 


THE  BPITHALAMION. 

Wakk  now,  my  love,  awake  ;  for  it  is  time ; 

The  rosy  Mom  long  since  left  Tithon's  bed. 

All  ready  to  her  silver  coach  ia  climb  ; 

And  Pluebua  'gins  to  show  his  glorious  head. 

Hark !  now  the  cheerful  birds  do  chant  their  lays. 

And  carol  of  Love's  praise. 

The  merry  lark  her  maUns  sings  aloft ; 

The  thrush  replira  ;  the  mavis  descant  plays  ; 

The  ouzel  shtills  ;  the  ruddock  warbles  soft  ; 

So  goodly  all  agree,  with  sweet  consent, 

To  this  day's  menimeiit. 

Ah  !  my  dear  love,  why  do  you  sleep  thus  long, 

When  meoter  were  that  you  should  now  awake, 

T'awMt  the  coming  of  your  joyous  make,* 

And  heai'ken  to  the  bii-ds'  love-leamM.  aoiig. 

The  dewy  leaves  among  I 

For  they  of  joy  and  pleasauce  to  you  sing, 

That  all  the  woods  them  answer,  and  their  echo 


My  lovo  ia  now  nwiiko  out  of  her  dream. 
And  her  fair  eyes  like  stars  that  dimmed  were 
With  darksome  cloud,  now  show  theii'  goodly 

More  bright  than  Hesperus  his  head  doth  rear. 
Come  now,  ye  damsels,  daughters  of  delight, 
Help  quickly  her  to  dight ; 
Bat  first  come,  ye  fair  Hours,  which  were  begot, 
In  Jove's  sweet  paradise,  of  Day  and  Night ; 
Wliich  do  the  seasons  of  the  year  allot. 
And  all,  that  ever  in  this  world  is  Mr, 
Do  make  and  still  repair ; 
And  ye  three  handm^ds  of  the  Cyprian  Queen, 
The  which  do  still  adom  her  beauties'  pride, 
Help  to  adorn  my  beautifulest  bride  ; 
And,  as  ye  her  array,  still  throw  between 
Some  graces  to  be  seen  ; 
And,  as  ye  nse  to  Venus,  to  her  sing, 
The  whiles  tlie  woods  shall  answer,  and  your 
echo  ring. 

Now  is  my  love  all  ready  forth  to  come  : 
Let  all  the  viigins  therefore  well  await ; 
And  ye,  fresh  boys,  that  tend  upon  her  groom, 
Prepare  yourselves,  for  he  is  coming  straight. 
Set  all  your  things  in  seemly  good  aiTay, 
Fit  for  BO  joyful  day,  — 
The  joyful'st  day  that  ever  sun  did  see. 
Fair  Sun  !  show  forth  thy  favorable  ray. 
And  let  thy  lifeful  heat  not  fervent  be. 
For  fear  of  burning  her  sunshiny  face, 
Her  beauty  to  disgrace. 
0  faiiest  Phcebus  !  father  of  the  Muse  ! 
If  ever  I  did  honor  thee  aright, 
Or  sing  the  thing  that  might  thy  mind  delight, 
Do  not  thy  servant's  simple  boon  refuse, 
But  let  this  day,  let  this  one  day  he  mine ; 
l«t  all  tlie  rest  be  thine. 
Then  I  thy  sovereign  pmiaes  loud  will  sing, 
That  all  the  woods  shall  answer,  and  their  ttlio 
ring. 

Lo  r  where  she  comes  along  with  portly  liace, 

Like  Phcebe,  from  her  chamber  of  the  east, 

Arising  forth  to  run  her  mighty  race, 

Clad  all  in  white,  that  seems  a  virgin  best 

So  weU  it  her  beseems,  that  ye  would  ween 

Some  angel  she  had  been. 

Her  long  loose  yellow  locks,  like  golden  wire, 

Sprinkled  with  peail,  and  pearling  flowers  atween. 

Do  like  a  golden  mantle  her  attire  ; 

And,  being  erownM.  with  a  garland  green, 

Seem  like  some  maiden  queen. 

Her  modest  eyes,  abashed  to  behold 

So  many  gazers  as  on  her  do  stait. 

Upon  tile  lowly  giound  afflxfed  ai'e ; 

Ne  dare  lift  up  her  countenance  too  bold, 

But  blush  to  hear  her  praises  sung  so  loud, 
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So  far  from  being  proud. 
Nathless  do  ye  still  loud  hei-  praises  sing, 
That  all  the  woods  may  answer,  and  your  echo 
ring. 

Tell  me,  ye  mei-chants'  daughtei-a,  did  ye  see 

So  fair  a  cifiature  in  your  town  tefore  1 

So  sweet,  so  lovely,  and  so  niUii  as  she, 

Adorned  with  beauty's  gi'aoe,  and  virtue's  atoci 

Her  goodly  eyes  like  sapphires  shining  blight. 

Her  forehead  ivory  white, 

Her  cheeks  like   apples  which   the   sun  hath 

mdded. 
Her  lips  like  cherries  cliarming  men  to  bite, 
Her  breast  like  to  a  bowl  of  ci-eam  uncrudded. 

Why  stand  ye  still,  ye  viigiiis,  in  amaze, 
[Jpoji  her  so  to  gaze, 

Whiles  ye  forget  yonr  formei  lay  to  sing, 
To  which  the  woods  did  answer,  and  your  echo 
ling ! 

But  if  ye  saw  that  which  no  eyes  can  see, 
Tlie  inward  beauty  ot  her  lively  sprite. 
Garnished  with  heavenly  gifts  of  high  degree, 
Much  more  then  would  ye  wonder  at  that  sight, 
And  stand  astonished  like  to  those  which  red* 
Medusa's  mazefnl  head. 

There  dwells  sweet  Ijove,  and  constant  Chastity, 
Unspotted  Faith,  and  comely  Womanhood, 
Eegard  of  Honor,  and  mild  Modesty ; 
There  Virtue  reigns  aa  quean  in  royal  thiuiie, 
And  giveth  laws  alone, 
The  which  the  base  affections  do  oh^. 
And  yield  their  services  unto  her  will ; 
He  thought  of  things  uncomely  ever  may 
Tlieieto  ap[>roaeh  to  tempt  her  mind  to  ill. 
Hud  ye  once  seen  these  her  celestial  treasui'es. 
And  unrevealfed  pleasures, 
Then  would  ye  wonder  and  her  praises  sing, 
That  all  the  woods  should  answer,  and  your  echo 
ring. 

Open  the  temple  gates  unto  my  love. 
Open  them  wide  that  she  may  ent«v  in. 
And  ail  the  posts  a3orn  as  doth  behove. 
And  all  the  pillars  deck  with  garlands  trim. 
For  to  receive  this  saint  with  honor  due. 
That  Cometh  in  to  yoa. 
With  trembling  steps,  and  humble  reverence. 
She  Cometh  in,  before  the  Almighty's  view  : 
Of  her,  ye  riiglns,  learn  obedience, 
When  so  ye  eome  into  those  holy  places. 
To  humble  your  proud  faces  ; 
Bring  her  up  to  the  high  altar,  that  she  may 
The  sacred  ceremonies  there  partake, 
The  which  do  endless  matrimony  make  ; 
And  let  the  roaring  organs  loudly  play 


The  praises  of  the  Lord  in  lively  notes ; 
The  whiles,  with  hollow  throats. 
The  choristera  the  joyous  anthem  sing, 
That  all  the  woods  may  answer,  and  their  echo 
ring. 

Behold,  while  she  before  the  altar  stands. 
Hearing  tlie  holy  priest  that  to  her  speaks. 
And  blesseth  her  with  his  two  happy  hands, 
How  the  red  roses  ilnsh  up  in  her  cheeks. 
And  the  puw  snow  with  goodly  voimeil  stain, 
Like  crimson  dyed  in  grain ; 
That  even  the  angels,  which  continually 
About  the  sacred  altar  do  remain. 
Forget  their  service  and  about  her  fly. 
Oft  peeping  in  her  iaoe,  that  seerns  more  fair, 
The  more  they  on  it  stare. 
But  her  sad  eyes,  still  fastened  on  the  giound, 
Are  governed  with  goodly  modesty. 
That  saifers  not  a  look  to  glance  awry, 
Which  may  let  in  a  little  thought  unsound. 
Why  hlvish  you,  love,  to  give  to  me  your  hand, 
The  pledge  of  all  our  Iwid ! 
Sing,  ye  sweet  angels.  Alleluia  sing, 
That  all  the  woods  may  answer,  and  your  echo 
ring. 


It  's  wc  two,  it  *s  we  two  for  aye. 
All  the  world,  ajid  wotwo,  and  Heaven  be  our  stay  I 
Like  a  lavei-ock  in  the  lift,  sing,  0  bonuy  bride! 
All  the  world  was  Adam  once,  with  Eve  by  his 


What  'a  the  world,  my  lass,  my  love  !  —  what 
I  am  thine,  and  thou  art  mine  ;  life  is  sweet 


try. 

Like  a  laverock  in  the  lift,  sing,  0  bonny  bride ! 
It 's  we  two,  it 's  we  two,  happy  side  by  side. 
Take  a  kiss  from  me,  thy  man  ;  now  the  son; 

hegins  : 
"All  is  made  afi'esh  for  us,  and  the  brave  hear 


When  the  darker  days  come,  and  no  sun  will 

shine, 
Thoushaltdiy  my  tears,  lass,  and  I  '11  dry  thine. 
It's  we  two,  it's  we  two,  while  the  world  'a  away, 
Sitting  by  the  golden  slieaves  on  our  wedding  day. 
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MAIKB  EH  AN  ASTOR." 

1n  a  valley  far  away 

With  my  Maire  than  astor, 
Short  would  bo  the  aummer-day, 

Evar  loving  more  and  mora  ; 
Winter  days  wonld  all  grow  long, 

With  the  light  her  heart  would  pour, 
With  her  kisses  and  her  song. 
And  her  loving  mait  go  le6r. 
Fond  is  Maire  bhan  astdr, 
Fair  is  Maire  bhan  astdr, 
Sweet  as  ripple  on  the  shore, 
Slugs  my  Maire  bhan  astor. 

0,  her  sire  is  veiy  proud, 
And  her  mother  cold  as  stone  ; 

But  her  brother  bravely  vowed 
She  should  he  my  bride  aloue  ; 

For  he  knew  I  loved  her  well, 
And  he  knew  she  loved  me  too, 

So  he  sought  their  pride  to  quell. 


isallin 


True  is  Maire  bhan  astor. 
Tried  is  MMre  bhan  astor. 
Had  1  wings  I  'd  never  soar 
From  my  Miure  bhan  astir. 

There  ai^e  lands  where  manly  toil 

Surely  I'eaps  the  crop  it  sows. 
Glorious  woods  and  teeming  soil, 

Wheiu  the  broad  Missouri  Bows  ; 
Through  the  trees  the  smoke  shall  rise, 

From  our  hearth  with  mait  go  ledr. 
There  shall  shine  the  happy  eyes 
Of  my  Maire  bhan  ast<Sr. 

Mild  is  Maire  bhan  astor. 
Mine  is  Maire  Ishan  ast6r. 
Saints  will  watch  about  tlie  door 
Of  my  Maire  bhan  astdr. 


The  maid,  and  thereby  hangs  a  tale, 
For  sueh  a  maid  no  Whitsun-ale 

Could  ever  yet  produce  : 
No  gi'ape  that 's  kindly  ripe  could  be 

NorhaUsofuUofjuico, 


And,  to  say  tiuth,  —  for  out  it  must,  — 
U  looked  like  the  gi'eat  collar  — just- 
About  our  young  colt's  neck. 

Her  feet  beneath  her  petticoat. 
Like  little  mice,  stole  in  and  out. 

As  if  they  feared  the  light ; 
But  0,  she  dances  sueh  a  way  ! 
No  aun  upon  an  Easter-day 

Is  half  so  fine  a  sight. 

Her  cheeks  so  rare  a  white  was  on. 
No  daisy  makes  comparison  ; 

Who  aces  them  ia  undone  ; 
For  streaks  of  red  were  mingled  there. 
Such  as  a.te  on  a  Cath'rine  pear, 

The  side  that 's  nest  the  sun. 


Her  lips  we 

Compared  b 

Some  b 

But,  Dick, 

Thano 


e  red  ;  and  one  was  thin, 
that  was  next  her  chin. 
!e  had  stung  it  newly  ; 
[er  eyes  so  guard  her  face, 
ore  upon  them  gaze, 
I  the  sun  in  July. 


Her  mouth  so  small,  when  she  does  speak, 
Thou  'dst  swear  her  teeth  her  words  did  bicak, 

Tliat  tliey  might  passage  get ; 
But  she  so  handled  stQl  the  matter. 
They  came  as  good  as  ours,  or  better. 

And  are  not  spent  a  whit. 


HEBKEW  WEDDING, 

To  the  sound  of  timbrels  sweet 
Moving  slow  onr  solemn  feet, 
We  have  bomo  thee  on  the  road 
To  the  viigin's  blest  abode  ; 
With  thy  yellow  torches  gleaming. 
And  thy  scarlet  mantle  streaming. 
And  the  canopy  above 
Swaying  as  we  slowly  move. 

Thou  hast  left  the  joyous  feast. 
And  the  mirth  and  wine  have  ceased 
And  now  wo  set  thee  down  befoi-e 
The  jealously  unolosing  door, 
That  the  favored  youth  admits 
Where  the  vellfed  virgin  sits 
In  the  bliss  of  maideu  fear. 
Waiting  onr  soft  tread  to  hear. 
And  the  music's  brisker  din 
At  the  bridegroom's  entering  in, 
Entering  in,  a  welcome  guest, 
To  the  chamber  of  hia  rest. 
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Now  the  jocund  song  is  thine, 

Bride  of  David's  kingly  line  ; 

Hoiv  thy  dove-lito  bosom  trembletli, 

And  thy  ahroiuled  eye  resembleth 

Violets,  when  the  dews  of  eve 

A  moist  and  tremulous  glitter  leave  ! 

On  the  bashful  sealM  lid. 
Close  within  the  faride-vefl  hid, 
Motionless  thou  sitt'st  and  mute ; 
Save  that  at  the  soft  salute 
Of  each  entering  maiden  friend. 
Thou  dost  rise  and  softly  bend. 

Hark  1  a  brisker,  memer  glee  1 
The  door  unfolds,  —  't  is  he  !  't  is  he 
Thus  we  lift  oar  lamps  to  meet  liini, 
TTlue  we  touch  our  lutes  to  greet  him. 
Thou  ebalt  give  a  fonder  meeting. 
Then  ahalt  give  a  tendeier  greeting. 


Then  before  All  they  stand,  —  the  holy  vow 
And  ring  of  gold,  no  fond  illusions  now, 
Bind  her  as  his.     Across  the  threshold  led, 
And  every  tew  kissed  off  us  soon  as  shed, 
Hi.5  house  she  enters,  —  there  to  be  a  light. 
Shining  within,  when  all  without  is  night ; 
A  gmrdian  angel  o'er  his  life  presiding, 
Doubling  his  pleasures  and  hia  cares  dividing, 
Wiiniing  him  back  whenmingling  in  the  throng. 
Back  fi'om  a  woi'ld  we  love,  ahis  !  too  long. 
To  fireside  happiness,  to  hoora  of  ease, 
Blest  with  that  ehaiin,  the  certainty  to  please. 
How  oft  her  eyes  read  his  ;  her  gentle  mind 
To  all  hia  wishes,  all  his  thoughts  inclined ; 
Still  sulgect,  —ever  on  the  watch  to  bniTow 
Mirth  of  his  mirth  and  sorrow  of  his  sorrow  ! 
The  soul  of  music  slumbers  in  the  shell, 
Till  waked  and  kindled  by  the  master's  spell, 
And  feeling  hearts— touch  them  but  rightly  — 

A  thousand  melodies  unheard  before  ! 


SEVEN  TIMES  SIX, 

To  bear,  to  nurse,  to  rear. 
To  wateh,  and  tlien  to  lose  : 

To  see  my  bright  ones  disappear. 
Drawn  up  like  mojuing  dews ;  — 

To  bear,  to  nuise,  to  Km; 
To  watch,  and  thou  to  lose  : 


This  have  I  done  when  God  di-ew  neai- 
Among  his  own  to  choose. 

To  hear,  to  heed,  to  wed, 

Aud  with  thy  lord  depart 
In  tears  that  he,  as  soon  as  shed, 

Will  let  no  longer  smait.  — 
To  hear,  to  heed,  to  wed. 

This  whilo  thou  didst  I  smiled, 
For  now  it  was  not  God  who  said, 

"Mother,  give  ME  thy  child." 

O  fond,  0  fool,  and  blind, 

To  God  I  gave  with  teal's  ; 
But  when  a  man  like  gnuie  wonld  find, 

My  soul  put  by  her  feare. 
0  fond,  O  fool,  and  blind, 

God  guaids  in  happier  spheres  ; 
Tliat  man  will  guard  where  he  did  bin<i 

Is  hope  for  unknown  years. 

To  hear,  to  heed,  to  wed, 

Pair  lot  that  maidens  choose. 
Thy  mother's  tendereat  words  are  said. 

Thy  face  no  more  she  views  ; 
Thy  mother's  lot,  my  dear, 

She  doth  in  naught  accuse  ; 
Her  lot  to  bear,  to  nurse,  to  rear. 

To  love  — .md  then  to  lose. 


THE  BANKS  C 


THE  LEE. 


banks  of  the  Lee,  tlie  banks  of  the  l.ee, 
And  love  in  a  cottage  for  Msry  aud  me  .' 
There  's  not  in  the  land  a  lovelier  tide, 
And  I'msui-ethat  there'snoonesofuirasnivbride 

She  'a  modest  and  meek. 

There  's  a  down  on  her  cheek. 

And  her  akin  is  as  sleek 
As  a  butterfly's  wing  ; 

Then  her  step  would  scarce  show 

On  the  fresh-fallen  snow. 

And  her  whisper  is  low, 

But  as  clear  as  the  spring. 
0,  the  banks  of  the  Lee,  the  banks  of  the  Lee, 
And  love  in  a  cott-age  for  Mary  and  me  1 
I  know  not  how  love  is  happy  elsewhere, 
I  know  not  how  any  bat  lovers  are  there. 

0,  so  green  is  the  grass,  so  clear  is  the  stream, 

mild  is  the  mist  and  so  rich  is  the  beam. 
That  beauty  should  never  to  other  lands  roam. 
But  make  on  the  banks  of  our  river  its  ]mme  1 
When,  drippiu;;  witli  dew, 
l>eep  thraugli, 
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They  &iv.  groiviiig  so  fast 
While  the  scent  of  the  flowers 
Most  be  hoarded  for  houre, 
'T  is  poured  in  such  showers 

When  my  Mary 


0,  the  banka  of  the  Lee,  the  banks  of  the  Lee, 

And  lore  in  a  cottage  for  Mary  and  me  ! 

0,  Mary  for  me,  Mary  for  me, 

And  't  is  little  I  'd  sigh  for  the  bants  of  the  Lee  ! 


She  is  a  winsome  wee  thing, 
She  is  a  handsome  wee  thing, 
She  is  a  bonnio  wee  thing, 
This  sweet  wee  wife  o'  mine. 

I  never  saw  a  fairer, 

I  never  lo'ed  a  dearer, 

And  neist  my  heart  I  '11  wear  h 

For  fear  my  jewel  tine. 

She  is  a  handsome  wee  thing. 
She  is  a  honnie  wee  thing, 
This  sweet  wes  wife  o'  mine. 

The  warld's  wi'ack  we  share  o't, 
The  warstle  and  the  care  o't ; 
Wi'  her  I  'R  blythely  bear  it, 
And  think  my  lot  divine. 


My  Love,  I  have  no  fear  that  thou  shouWat  die ; 
Albeit  I  ask  no  fairer  life  than  this, 
Whose  numbaring-olock  is  still  thy  gentle  kiss, 
Wliile  Tims  and  Peace  with  liandsnnlockM  fly,— 
Yet  care  I  not  where  in  Eternity 
We  live  and  love,  well  knowing  that  there  is 
No  backward  step  for  those  who  fee!  the  bliss 
Of  Faith  as  their  most  lofty  yearnings  high  : 
Love  hath  so  puiiiied  my  being's  core, 
Meseema  I  scarcely  should  be  startled,  even, 
Tn  iind,  some  mom,  that  thon  h  idst  gone  before  ; 
Since,  with   thy  love,  tins  knoH  ledge  too  was 

Which  each  calm  day  doth  ati  engfhen  more  and 

That  they  who  love  are  but  oii^  at/  p  l.oni  Heaven. 


A  piece  of  nature  that  can  have  no  flaw, 

iw  and  ceitain  sunrise  every  day  ; 
But,  if  thou  art  to  be  another  ray 
About  the  Sun  of  Life,  and  art  to  live 
Free  from  all  of  thee  that  was  fugitive, 
The  debt  of  Love  I  will  mora  fully  pay, 
Not  downcast  with  the  tiiought  of  thee  so  high. 
But  rather  raised  to  be  a  nobler  man, 

more  divine  in  my  humanity. 
As  knowing  that  the  waiting  eyes  which  scan 
My  life  are  lighted  by  a  purer  being. 
And  ask  meek,  calm-browed  deeds,  with  it  agiee- 
ing. 


That  sorrow  in  our  happy  world  must  be 
Love's  deepest  spokesman  and  interpreter. 
"   ■   as  a  mother  feels  her  child  firat  stir 
Under  her  heart,  so  felt  I  instantly 
Deep  in  my  soul  another  bond  to  thee 
Thrill  with  that  life  we  saw  depart  from  her ; 
0  mothei'  of  our  angel  child  1  twice  dear  ! 
Death  knits  as  well  as  parts,  and  still,  1  wis, 
Her  tender  radiance  shall  infold  us  here, 
Even  as  the  light,  borne  up  by  inward  bliss, 
Thi'eads  the  void  glooms  of  space  without  a  fet 
To  print  on  farthest  stai*  her  pitying  kiss. 


ADAM  TO  EVE. 

FAIREST  of  creation,  laat  and  beat 
Of  all  God's  works,  creature  in  whom  excelled 
Whatever  can  to  sight  or  thought  be  formed. 
Holy,  divine,  good,  amiable,  or  sweet ! 
How  art  thou  lost,  how  on  a  sudden  lost, 
Defaced,  deflowered,  and  now  to  death  devote  ! 
Eather,  how  hast  thou  yielded  to  tran^ress 
strict  forbiddanee,  how  to  violate 
sacred  fruit  forbidden  !      Some  eurafed  fraud 
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Of  uneiny  Jmtli  beguiled  thee,  yet  unl;  iiown, 
And  me  with  tiee  liath  niineii,  for  witli  thee 
Certain  my  reaolution  ia  to  die. 
How  ean  I  live  withoat  thee,  how  forego 
Thy  sweet  eotiTerse,  and  love  so  detirly  joinei), 
To  live  agaiu  in  these  wild  woods  forlorn  1 
Should  God  create  anotlier  Eve,  and  I 
Another  rib  affoM,  yet  loss  of  thee 
Would  never  from  my  heart ;  no,  no,  I  feel 
The  link  of  nnture  draw  me  :  flesh  of  flesh. 
Bone  of  my  hone  thou  art,  and  from  thy  state 
Mine  never  shall  he  parted,  bliss  or  woe. 

However,  I  with  thee  hdve  fixed  my  lot. 
Certain  to  ucdsrgo  like  doom  ;  if  death 
Consort  with  thee,  death  is  to  me  as  life  ; 
So  forcible  within  my  heart  I  feel 
The  bond  of  nature  draw  me  to  my  own. 
My  own  in  thee,  for  what  thou  art  is  mine  ; 
Our  state  cannot  he  severed,  we  are  one. 
One  flesh  ;  to  lose  thee  wcit  to  lose  myself. 


LORD  WALTER'S  WIFE. 

"But  why  do  you  go !"  said  the  lady,  while  both 

sate  under  the  yew. 
And  her  eyes  were  alive  in  their  depth,  a 
traken  beneath  the  sea-blue. 

"  Because  I  fear  you,"  he  answered  ;  —  "  be 

you  are  far  too  fair. 
And  able  to  strangle  my  soul  in  a  mesh  of  your 


"  0  that,"  she  said,  "is  no  reason 

are  quickly  undone. 
And  too  much  beauty,  I  reckon,  i 

"Yet  fawwell  so,"  he  answered; — ' 

stroke  's  fatal  at  times. 
T  value  your  husband,  Lord  Walter,  v 

lop  rings  still  from  the  limes." 


Such  knots 
nothing  but 


if 


'  0,  that,"  she  said,  "is  no  reason, 
a  rose  through  a  fence  : 
TO  should  smell  it,  what  matter 
bles,  and  where  's  the  pretense 


You  smell 
!  who  griim- 


"But  I,"  he  replied,  "have  promised  another. 
To  love  her  alone,  alone,  who  alone  and  afar  loves 


"  Why,  that,"  she  said,  "is  no  reason.     Love 

always  free,  I  am  told. 
Will  you  vow  to  be  safe  from  the  headache  o 

Tuesday,  and  think  it  will  hold  V 


"But  yon,"  he  replied,  "have  a  daughtei;  a 
young  little  child,  who  was  laid 

In  your  lap  to  be  puie  |  so  I  leave  yon  :  the 
angels  would  make  me  afraid." 

"0,  that,"  she  said,  "is  no  reason.     The  angels 

keepout  of  the  way; 
And  Dora,  the  child,  obseiTes  nothing,  although 

yon  should  please  me  and  stay." 

At  which  he  rose  up  in  his  anger,  —  "Why,  now, 

you  no  longer  are  fair  ! 
"Why.  low,  you  no  longer  are  fatal,  but  ugly  and 

hateful,  Isweai'." 

At  which  she  laughed  out  in  her  sconi,  —  ' '  These 

men  !  0,  these  men  overnice. 
Who  see  siiocked  if  a  color  not  viituous  is  frankly 


eyes  blazed  upon  hfm^  "And  ^/tiiij    You 
bring  ns  your  vices  so  near 
That  we  smell  them  !  you  think  in  our  presence 
thought 't  would  defame  us  to  hcoi' ! 

"  What  reason  had  you,  and  what  right,  —  I  ap- 
peal to  your  soul  from  my  life,  — 
To  And  me  too  fair  as  a  woman  ?    Why,  sir,  1  am 
pure,  and  a  wife. 

"Is  the  day-star  too  fair  up  above  you  I    It  biiiiis 

you  not.     Dare  you  imply 
I  brnshed  yon  more  close  than  the  star  does, 

when.  Walter  had  set  me  as  high  f 

"  If  a  man  finds  a  woman  too  Mi;  he  means  sim- 
ply adapted  too  much 

To  uses  unlawful  and  fatal.  The  praise  t  —  shall 
I  thank  yon  for  such  ? 

"Too  fair? — not  unless  you  misuse  us!  luidsuiely 

if,  once  in  a  while. 
You  attain  to  it,  straightway  you  call  us  no  longer 

too  fair,  but  too  vile. 

' '  A  moment,  —  I  pmy  your  attention  !  —  I  hav.' 

ft  poor  word  in  my  head 
I  must  utter,  though  womanly  custom  would  .sft 

it  down  better  nnsaid. 

"You grew,  sir,  pale  to  nnpertinence,  oneeivhen 
I  showed  you  a  ring. 

You  kissed  my  fan  when  I  dropped  it.  No  mut- 
ter !    I  've  broken  the  thing. 

You  did  n 

In  the  sense 


+ 
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POEMS  OF  SOME. 


' '  Love  's  a  vittuc  for  heraea  1  —  as  white  as  the 

snow  on  high  hills, 
And  immortal  as  every  great  soul  is  that  stvug- 

glea,  endures,  and  fulfills. 

"I  love  my  Walter  profoundly,  —  you,  Maude, 

though  yon  faltered  a  week. 
For  the  sake  of  .  .  .  what  was  it  ?  aii  eyebrow  ! 

or,  less  still,  a  mole  on  a  cheek  ? 

"  And  since,  when  all 's  asid,  you  're  too  noble  to 

stoop  to  the  frivolous  eant 
About  crimes  irresistible,  virtues  that  swindle, 

battay,  and  supplant, 

"  I  determined  to  prove  to  youi'self  that,  whate'er 

you  might  dream  or  avow 
By  illusion,  you  wanted  precisely  no  more  of  me 

than  you  have  now. 

"There!    Look  me  full  in  the  face  !  —  in  the 

face.     ITnderstaiid,  if  you  can, 
That  the  eyes  of  such  women  as  I  am  ai'e  clean  as 

the  palm  of  a  man. 

"Drop  his  hand,  you  insult  him.     Avoid  us  for 

feai'  we  should  cost  you  a  scar,  — 
You  take  \\s  for  harlots,  I  tell  you,  and  not  for 


"You  wronged  me  :  but  then  I 

tliei'e  's  Walter  !     And  so  at  the  end, 

I  vowed  tliat  he  should  not  be  mulcted,  by  rae, 
ill  the  hand  of  a  friend. 

"  Have  I  hurt  you  indeed  !    We  are  quits  then. 

Way,  friend  of  my  Walter,  be  mine  ! 
Come,  Dora,  my  dai'ling,  my  angel,  and  help  me 

to  ask  him  to  dine." 


CONNUBIAL  UFE. 

But  happy  they,  the  happiest  of  thair  kind. 
Whom  gentler  stars  unite,  and  in  one  fate 
Their  hearts,   their  fortunes,   and  then'  beings 

'Tis  not  the  coarser  tie  of  human  laws, 
Unnatural  oft,  and  foreign  to  the  mind, 
That  binds  their  peace,  but  harmony  itself. 
Attuning  all  their  passions  into  love  ; 
Wliere  friendship  fult-exerts  her  softest  power, 
Perfect  esteem  enlivened  by  desire 
Ineffable,  and  sympathy  of  soul ; 
Thought  meeting  thought,  aiTti  will  picventing 
will. 


With  boundless  confidence :  for  naught  hut  love 
Can  answer  love,  and  render  bliss  secure. 
Meantime  a  smiling  offspring  rises  round, 
And  mingles  both  their  graces.     By  degrees, 
The  huniaji  blossom  blows  ;  and  every  day, 
Soft  as  it  rolls  along,  shows  some  new  chai'm. 
The  father's  lustre  and  the  mother's  bloom. 
Then  infant  reason  gi'ows  apace,  and  calls 
For  the  kind  hand  of  an  assiduous  cai'e. 
Delightful  task  !  to  rear  tlie  tender  thought, 
To  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot. 
To  pour  the  fresh  instruction  o'er  the  mind. 
To  breathe  the  enlivening  spu'it,  and  to  fix 
The  generous  purpose  in  the  glowing  bieast- 
O,  speak  the  joy  !  ye  whom  the  sudden  tear 
Surprises  often,  while  you  look  around. 
And  nothing  strikes  yaxvt  eye  but  sights  of  bliss, 
All  VBiious  Nature  pressing  on  the  heart ; 
An  elegant  sufficiency,  content, 
Ketii'einent,  rural  quiet,  friendship,  books. 
Ease  and  alternate  labor,  useful  life, 

virtue,  and  approving  Heaven, 
the  matchless  joys  of  virtuous  love  ; 
And  thus  their  moments  fly.     The  Seasons  thus, 
As  ceaseless  round  a  janing  world  they  roll, 
Still  find  them  happy  ;  and  cojisenting  Spring 
Sheds  her  own  rosy  garland  on  their  heada  : 
Till  evening  comes  at  last,  serene  and  mild  ; 
When,  after  the  long  vernal  day  of  life, 
Enamored  moi'c,  as  more  remembrance  swells 
With  many  a  proof  of  recollected  love. 
Together  down  they  sink  in  social  sleep ; 
Together  freed,  their  gentle  spirits  fly 
To  scenes  where  love  and  bliss  immortal  reign. 


"It  was  our  wedding-day 

A  month  ago, "  dear  heart,  I  hear  you  say. 

If  months,  or  years,  or  ages  since  have  passed, 

I  know  not ;  I  have  ceased  to  question  Time. 

I  only  know  that  onee  thera  pealed  a  chime 

Of  joyous  bells,  and  then  I  held  you  fast. 

And  all  stood  back,  and  none  my  right  denied. 

And  forth  we  walked :  the  world  was  free  and  wide 

Before  us.     Since  tliat  day 

I  count  my  life  ;  the  Past  is  washed  away. 


Itw 


odrea 


,  that  vi 


that  woke  mo  from  a  dream,  — 
A  happy  dream,  I  think :  but  I  am  waking  iiov 
And  drink  the  splendor  of  a  sun  supi'eme 
That  turns  the  mist  of  foraier  teai*  to  gold. 
Within  these  arms  I  hold 
The  fleeting  promise,  chased  so  long  in  vain  : 
Ah,  weai7  bird  1  thou  wilt  not  fly  again  : 
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Tliy  wings  are  clipped,  tlioii  can 

pait,— 
Thy  neet  is  buiMed  in  my  hsait  ] 


IS  the  CI 


Tha  silver  phantom  of  the  perfect  sphere, 
Held  in  its  hoaom  ;  in  one  gloiy  now 
Om  lives  united  shine,  and  muij'  a  year  — 
Not  the  aweet  moon  of  bridal  only  —  we 
One  luster,  ever  at  the  full,  shall  he  : 
One  pure  and  rounded  light,  one  planet  whole. 
One  life  developed,  one  completed  soul ! 
For  I  in  thee,  and  thou  in  me. 
Unite  our  cloven  halves  of  destiny. 

God  knew  his  chosen  time 

He  bade  me  slowly  ripen  to  my  prime. 

And  fiom  my  boughs  withheld  the  promised  fi-uit. 

Till  storm  and  sun  gave  vigor  to  the  raot. 

Secure,  0  Love  !  seenre 

Tby  blessing  is  :  1  have  thee  day  and  night : 

Thou  art  hecome  my  blood,  my  life,  my  light ; 

God's  mercy  thou,  and  therefore  shalt  endure. 


THE  DAY  BETUItNS,   MY  BOSOM  BURNS. 

The  day  i-etnrns,  my  bosom  bums, 

The  blissful  day  we  twa  did  meet ; 
Though  wintar  wild  in  tempest  toiled, 

Ne'er  summer  sun  was  half  sae  sweet 
Than  a'  the  pride  that  loads  the  tide. 

And  ciTjsses  o'er  the  sultry  line,  — 
Than  kingly  rabes,  and  crowns  and  globes, 

Heaven  gave  me  more  ;  it  made  thee  mine. 

While  day  and  niglit  can  brbg  delight. 

Or  nature  aught  of  pleasure  give,  — 
While  joys  above  my  mind  can  move. 

For  tbee  and  thee  slone  I  live  ; 
When  that  grim  foe  of  life  below 

Comes  iu  between  to  make  us  part, 
The  iron  liand  that  breaks  our  haJid, 

It  breaks  my  Hiss,  —  it  breaks  my  heaj-t. 


THE  POET'S  BRIDAL-DAY  SONG. 

0,  MY  love  's  like  the  steadfast  sun, 
Or  streams  that  deepen  aa  they  run  ; 
Nor  hoary  hairs,  nor  forty  years, 
^<or  moments  between  sighs  and  tears. 
Not  nights  of  thought,  nor  days  of  pain. 
Nor  dreams  of  glory  dreamed  in  vain, 
Nor  mii'th,  nor  sweetest  song  that  flows 
To  sober  joys  and  soften  woes, 
Caji  make  my  heart  or  fancy  flee. 
One  moment,  my  sweet  wife,  from  thee. 


Even  while  1  muse,  I  see  thee  sit 

In  maiden  bloom  and  matron  wit ; 

ifair,  gentle  as  when  first  1  sued. 

Ye  seem,  but  of  sedater  mood  ; 

Yet  my  heart  leaps  as  fond  for  thee 

As  when,  beneath  Arhigland  tree, 

We  stayed  and  wooed,  and  thought  tlie  moo 

Set  on  the  sea  an  hour  too  soon  ■ 

Oi-  lingered  mid  the  falling  dew. 

When  looks  were  fond  and  woiils  were  few. 

Though  I  see  smiling  at  thy  feet 
Five  sons,  and  ae  (air  daughter  sweet. 
And  time,  and  care,  and  birthtune  woes 
Have  dimmed  thine  eye  and  tonehed  thy  roa 
To  thee,  and  thoughts  of  thee,  belong 
Whato'er  eliarms  me  in  tale  or  song. 
When  words  descend  like  dews,  unsouglit. 
With  gleams  of  deep,  entliusiast  thought. 
And  fancy  in  her  heaven  flies  fi'ee. 
They  come,  my  love,  fhey  come  from  thee. 

0,  when  more  thought  we  gave,  of  old, 
To  silver,  than  some  give  to  gold, 
'T  was  sweet  to  ait  and  ponder  o'er 
How  we  should  deck  our  humble  bower  ; 
'T  was  sweet  to  pull,  in  liope,  with  thee. 
The  golden  fi-uit  of  fortune's  ti'ce  ; 
And  sweeter  stOl  to  choose  and  twine 
A  garland  for  that  brow  of  thine,  — 
A  song- wreath  which  may  grace  my  Jean, 
While  rivers  flow,  and  w     ' 


la  grow  green. 


Atti 


there  come,  aa  come  there  oi 
of  sedater  thought. 


When  fortune  frowns,  nor  lends  our  night 
One  gleam  of  her  inconstant  light; 
And  hope,  that  decks  the  peasant's  hower, 
Shines  like  a  rainbow  tluTiugh  the  sliower. 
0,  then  1  see,  while  seated  nigh, 
A  mother's  heart  shine  in  thine  eye. 
And  proud  resolve,  and  purpose  meek. 
Speak  of  thee  more  than  woids  can  speak. 
I  think  this  wedded  wife  of  mine. 
The  Tiest  of  all  that  'g  not  divine. 


AN 


VISIT. 


IE  Stood  in  the  harvest-field  at  noon. 
And  sang  aloud  for  tlie  joy  of  living. 
She  said  :  "  'T  is  tht  sun  that  I  drink  like  wine. 
To  my  heart  this  gladness  giring." 

Bank  upon  rank  the  wheat  fell  skin  ; 
I      The  reapers  ceased.    '"Tis  sure  the  sjilendor 
j  Of  sloping  sunset  light  tliat  tlmlls 
I      My  breast  with  a  bliss  so  tender." 
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Up  and  ap  Llie  blazing  hills 

ClimbBd  the  night  from  the  misty  meadows. 
"  Can  they  be  stai's,  or  liring  eyas 

That  beiid  on  me  from  the  ahadows  ? " 


-"And  may  you  speak,  indeed?" 
All  in  the  davk  her  sense  grew  clearer  ; 
She  knew  that  she  had,  for  company, 
All  day  an  angel  near  her. 

"  May  you  toll  us  of  the  life  divine, 
To  us  unknown,  to  angels  given  ? " 

"  Count  me  your  earthly  joys,  and  I 
May  teach  you  those  of  heaven. " 

"  They  say  the  pleasures  of  earth  are  vain ; 

Delusions  all,  to  Im'e  from  duty; 
iSut  while  Grod  hangs  his  how  in  the  rain, 

Can  I  help  my  joy  in  heauty ! 

"And  while  he  quickens  the  air  ivith  song. 
My  breaths  with  scent,  my  fruits  with  flavor. 

Will  he,  dear  angel,  count  ea  sin 
My  life  in  sound  and  savor ! 


"See,  ai 


r  feet  the  glow-worm  shines. 


And  thought  may  climb  from  worm  to  world 
Forever  through  fresh  surprises '. 


.  And,  hai'k  !  in  the 


Looked  from  her  eyes.     "  0,  sweet  and  strange ! 
Angel,  he  thou  my  teacher  : 

■  When  He  made  ua  one  in  a  babe, 
Was  it  for  joy,  or  Boreat  proving  ! 

or  now  I  fear  no  heaven  could  win 
Our  hearts  from  earthly  loving. 

■  I  have  a  friend.     Howso  I  erf, 

I  see  her  uplifting  love  bend  o'er  me  ; 
Howso  i  climb  to  my  bast,  I  know 
Her  foot  wiU  he  there  before  me. 

Howso  parted,  we  must  be  nigh, 
Held  by  old  years  of  every  weather; 
The  best  new  love  would  be  less  than  ours 
Who  have  lived  our  Uvea  together. 

'  Now,  lest  forever  I  fail  to  see 

Eight  skies,  through  clouds  so  bright  and  ten- 
der, 
how  me  true  joy."    The  angel's  smile 

Lit  all  the  night  with  splendor. 

'  Save  that  to  Love  and  Learn  and  Do 
In  wondrons  measure  to  us  is  given ; 
Save  that  we  see  the  face  of  God, 
You  liave  named  the  joys  of  heaven." 


Music,  and  merry  steps  pursuing  ; 
They  leap  in  the  dance,  —a  soul  in  my  blood 
Cries  out,  Awake,  he  doing  ! 

"  Action  is  joy ;  or  yiower  at  play. 
Or  power  at  work  in  world  or  emprises  : 

Action  is  life  ;  part  from  the  deed. 
Mure  from  the  doing  rises." 

"And  are  these  all?"     She  flushed  in  the  dark. 

"  These  are  not  all.     I  have  a  lover ; 
At  sound  of  his  voice,  at  touch  of  his  hand. 

The  cup  of  my  life  runs  over. 

' '  Once,  unknowing,  we  looked  and  neared, 
And  doubted,  and  neated,  and  rested  never. 

Till  life  seized  life,  as  flame  meets  flame. 
To  escape  no  more  forever. 

"  Lover  and  husband  ;  then  was  love 
The  wine  of  my  life,  all  life  enhancing  : 

Now  't  is  my  bread,  too  needful  and  sweet 
To  be  kept  for  feast-day  chancing. 

"  I  have  a  child."     She  seemed  to  change  ; 
The  deep  content  of  some  brooding  creature 


WIFE,  CHILDKEN,  AND  FRIENDS, 

Whbk  the  blaok-!ett«red  list  to  the  gods  was  pre- 
sented 
(The  list  of  what  fat£  for  each  mortal  intendsl, 
At  the  long  string  of  ills  a  kind  goddess  relented, 
Andslippedin  three  blessings,— wife,  children, 
and  friends. 

In  vain  surly  Pluto  maintained  he  was  cheated, 
For  justice  divine  could  not  compass  its  ends. 

The  scheme  of  man's  penance  he  swore  was  defeate  d, 
Foreaith  becomes  heaven  with— wife,  children, 
and  friends. 

Ifthestookofourbliss  is  in  stranger  liands  vested, 
The  fund,  ill  secured,  oft  in  bankruptcy  ends  ; 

But  the  heart  issues  bills  which  are  never  protested, 
When  drawn  on  the  flrm  of— wife,  children, 
and  friends. 

The  day-springof  youth,  still  nncl  oudod  by  sorrow , 
Alone  on  itself  for  enjoyment  depends  ; 

But  drear  is  the  twilight  of  age  if  it  borrow 
No  wai-mth  from  the  smile  of  ^wife,  children, 
and  friends. 
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THE  POSrS  SONG  TO  HIS  WIFK 

How  many  summers,  love, 

Have  I  been  thine  ! 
How  many  days,  thou  dove, 

Hast  thou  been  uime  1 
Time,  like  the  wingM  wind 

When  't  benda  the  flowers. 
Hath  left  no  ntark  behind. 

To  count  the  hours ! 

Some  weight  of  thought,  though  loath. 

On  thee  he  leaves  ; 
Some  lines  of  care  round  both 

Perhaps  he  weaves  ; 
Some  fears,  — a  soft  regret 

For  joys  scarce  known  ; 
Sweet  looks  we  half  forget ;  — 

All  else  is  flown  ! 

Ah  !  —  With  wliat  thankless  heart 

I  moarn  and  sing  ! 
Look,  where  oar  children  start,  ■ 

Like  auddea  spring ! 
With  tongues  all  sweet  and  low 

Like  pleasant  rhyme, 
They  tell  how  much  I  owe 

To  thee  and  time  ! 


IP  THOtr  WBET  BY  MY  SIDE,  MY  LOVE. 

If  thou  Wert  by  my  side,  my  love. 
How  iast  would  evening  fail 

In  green  Bengala'a  palmy  gi'ove, 
Listening  the  nightingale  ! 

If  thou,  my  love,  wert  by  my  side. 

My  babies  at  my  knee, 
How  gayly  would  our  pinnace  glide 

O'er  Gunga's  mimic  sea  ! 

I  miss  thee  at  the  dawning  gJ-ay, 
When,  on  our  deck  reclined, 

In  careless  BHse  my  llmba  I  lay 
And  woo  the  cooler  wind. 


My  twilight  steps  I  guide, 
But  most  beneath  the  lamp's  pale  beam 
I  miss  thee  timn  my  side. 

I  spread  my  hooka,  my  pencil  try, 
The  lingering  noon  to  cheer. 

But  miss  thy  kind,  approving  eye. 
Thy  meek,  a 


But  when  at  morn  and  eve  the  star 

Beholds  me  on  mj  knee, 
I  feel,  though  thou  art  distant  far, 

Thy  prayers  ascend  for  me. 

Then  on  1  then  on  !  where  duty  leads. 

My  course  be  onward  still. 
O'er  broad  Hindostan's  sultry  meads. 

O'er  bleak  Almorah's  hill. 

That  course  nor  Delhi's  kingly  gates 

Nor  mild  Malwah  detain  ; 
For  sweet  the  bliss  us  both  awaits 

By  yonder  western  main. 

Thy  towers,  Bombay,  gleam  bright,  they  say, 

Across  the  dark  blue  sea  ; 
But  ne'er  were  hearts  so  light  and  gay 

As  then  shall  meet  in  thee  I 


TROTH-PLiaHT. 


Hervi 


la  sweet  and  low. 


In  April  was  our  wedding-day  — 

The  maiden  month,  you  know. 
Of  tears  and  smiles, 
And  willful  wiles, 

'  And  flowers  that  spring  from  snow. 

My  love  oast  down  her  dear,  dark  ey^, 
As  if  she  fain  would  hide 

From  my  fond  sight 

Her  own  delight. 

Half  shy,  yet  happy,  bride. 

But  blushes  told  the  tale,  instead, 

As  plain  as  words  could  speak. 

In  dainty  red, 

That  overspread 

My  darling's  dainty  eheek. 

For  twice  six  years  and  more  I  watched 
Har  fairer  grow  each  day  ; 

My  babes  were  blest 

Upon  her  breast. 

And  she  was  pure  as  they. 
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FOEMB  OF  HOME. 


And  then  an.  angul  toncheil  my  eyes, 
And  turned  my  d;ij  to  niglit, 

That  fading  charms 

Or  time's  alarms 

Might  never  vex  my  sight. 

Thus  sitting  in  tho  dark  I  see 

My  darling  as  of  yore,  — 
With  blusMng  face 


Unchanged,  fori 

Full  fifty  years  of  young  and  fair  t 
To  her  I  pledge  my  vow 

Whose  spring-time  grace 

And  Apiil  face 

Have  lasted  until  now. 


O,  LAY  THY  HAND  IN  MINE,   DBABl 

0,  LAY  thy  hand  in  mine,  deal ! 

We  're  growing  old  ; 
Bat  Time  hath  brought  no  sign,  dear. 

That  heaila  grow  cold. 
'T  is  long,  long  since  om'  new  love 

Made  life  divine ; 
But  age  enricheth  true  love. 

Like  noblfl  wine. 

And  lay  thy  cheek  to  mine,  dear, 

And  take  thy  rest ; 
Mine  arms  around  thee  twins,  dear, 

And  make  thy  neat. 
A  many  cares  are  pressing 

On  this  dear  head ; 
But  Sorrow's  hands  in  blessing 

Are  surely  laid. 

0,  lean  thy  life  on  mine,  dear ! 

'T  will  shelter  thee. 
Thou  wert  a  winsome  vine,  dear. 

On  my  young  ti-ee  : 
And  so,  till  boughs  aie  leafless, 

And  songbii'ds  flown, 
We  '11  twine,  than  lay  us,  griefless, 

Together  down. 


THE  WOKS  WEDBING-KINU. 
YoL-B  wedding-ring  wears  thin,  deai'  wi 


0  I  put  it  on  your  finger  first,  have  p 
o'er  me  and  you  ; 


And,  love,  what  changes  we  have  seen,  —  what 

e  you  bec;une  my  own  dear  wifii,  when  this 
old  ring  was  new  ! 

0,  blessings  on  that  happy  day,  the  happiest  of 

my  life. 
When;  thanks  to  God,  your  low,  sweet  "Yes" 

made  you  ray  loving  wife  ! 
Your  heart  will  say  the  same,   I   know  ;  that 


That  day  tliat  made  nie  yours,  dear  wife,  when 
this  old  ring  was  new. 

How  well  do  I  remember  now  your  young  sweet 

face  that  day  I 
How  fair  you  wei'e,  how  dear   you  were,  my 

tongue  eould  hardly  say  ; 
Nor  how  I  dottted  on  you  ;  O,  how  proud  1  wa.s 

But  did  I  love  you  more  than  now,  when  this 
old  ring  was  new? 


ra  you  tbcu  than 
this  day,  how  could  yi 


til  is 


w  your  heart  as  well  when  tliis  old 


No  —  no  !  no  fairer 

And,  dear  as  life  to 

dearer  be  ? 
As  sweet  your  face  might  be  that  day 

But  did  I  kn 
I'ingwaf 


0  partner  of  my  gladness,  wife,  what  care,  whaL 

grief  is  there 
For  me  you  would   not  bravely  face,  with  me 

you  would  not  share  ? 
0,  what  a  weary  want  had  every  day,  if  wanting 

Wanting  the  love  that  God  made  mine  when 
this  old  ring  was  new  I 

Years  bring  fresh  links  to  bind  us,  wife,— young 

voices  that  are  heie  ; 
Young  faces  raund   our  fire  that   make  their 

mother's  yet  move  dear  ; 
Young  loving  hearts  your  care  each  day  makes 

yet  more  like  to  you, 
More  like  the  loving  heart  made  mine  when  this 

old  ring  was  new. 

And,  blessed  be  God  !  all  he  has  given  are  willi 

us  yet ;  around 
Our  table  every  precious  life  lent  to  us  stiil  is 

Though  cares  we  'vo  known,  with  hopeful  hoaits 
the  worst  we  've  struggled  thrangh  ; 

Blessed  be  his  name  for  all  his  love  since  this 
old  ring  was  new  ! 
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The  past  is  dear, 

lies  treasui*  yet ; 
The  griefs  we  've  borne, 


H-  borne,  m 


Whatever,  wife,  the  future  brings,  heart 

heart  still  trae, 
"We  ']1  share  as  we  have  shared  all  else  sincf 

old  ring  was  now. 


And  if  God  spare  us  'mongst 

ters  to  grow  old, 
We  know  his  goodness  will 

or  mine  grow  told. 
Yonv  aged  eyea  will  see  in  m 

showu  to  yon, 
And  mine  in  youi's  all  they  liave 

old  ring  was  new. 

And  0,  when  death  shall  come  at 

May  I  die  looking 

that  breast  ; 
O,  nlay  my 

sight  of  you. 
Of  those  fond 

tliis  old  ring 


sons  and  daugh- 
it  let  your  heai-t 
all  tliey  've  still 


An  old  man  and  a  female  yoving  and  fair. 
Fresh  as  a  nursing  mother,  in  whose  vein 
The  blood  is  nectiu' :  hut  what  doth  she  thero, 
With  her  unmantled  nook,  and  bosom  white  and 
bare! 

this       lull  swells  the  deep  pure  fountain  of  young  life, 
Where  ort  the  heait  and/coiii  the  heart  we  took 
Our  fii'st  and  sweetest  nurtui'e,  when  the  wife. 
Blest  into  mother,  in  the  innocent  look, 
Or  even  the  piping  ciy  of  lips  that  brook 
No  pain  and  small  suspense,  a  joy  perceives 
Man  knows  not,  when  from  out  its  cradled  nook 
She  sees  her  little  bnd  pat  forth  its  leaves  — 
What  may  the  fruit  be  yet  I    1  know  not  —  Cain 


tliose  eyes,  and  resting 
be  Messed  with  the  dear 


eyes,  —  fond  as  they  wei- 


JOES  ANDERSON,  MY  JO. 

John  Anderson,  my  jo,  John. 

When  we  were  fii'st  acipient. 
Your  locks  were  like  the  raven. 

Your  bonnie  brow  was  brent ; 
But  now  your  brow  is  bold,  John, 

Your  looks  ate  like  the  snaw ; 
But  blessings  on  your  frosty  pow, 

John  Anderson,  my  jo. 

John  Andei'son,  my  jo,  John, 

We  clamb  the  hill  thegither ; 
And  mony  a  canty  day,  John, 

Wo  've  had  wi'  ane  anither. 
TTow  we  maun  totter  down,  John, 

But  hand  in  hand  we  'U  go  : 
And  sleep  thegithei'  at  the  foot, 

John  Andai'son,  my  jo. 


FILIAL  LOVE. 


There  is  a  dungeon  in  whose  dim  di'ear  light 
What  do  I  gaze  on  ?   Nothing  :  look  again  ! 
Two  formsare  slowly  shadowed  on  my  sight,  — 
Two  insulated  phantoms  of  the  brain  ; 
It  is  not  so  ;  I  sea  them  full  and  plain,  — 


But  here  youth  offera  to  old  age  the  food, 
The  millt  of  bis  own  gift :  it  is  her  sire 
To  whom  she  renders  back  the  debt  of  blood 
Bora  wiUi  her  birth.    Ho  1  he  shall  not  expire 
While  in  those  warm  and  lovely  veins  the  fire 
Of  health  and  holy  feeling  can  provide 
Great  Nature's  HOe,  whose  deep  ati'eam  rises 

higher 
Than  Egypt's  river  ;  —  from  that  gentle  side 
Drink,  drink  and  live,  old  man  !   Heaven's  realm 
holds  no  such  tide. 

The  stany  fable  of  the  milky-way 

Has  not  thy  story's  pra'ity ;  it  is 

A  constellation  of  a  sweeter  ray, 

And  sacrod  Satm'e  triumphs  more  in  this 

Reverse  of  her  deci'ee,  than  in  the  abyss 

Where  sparkle  distant  worlds:  —  0,   holiest 

No  drop  of  that  clear  stream  its  way  shall  miss 
To  thy  sire's  heart,  replenishing  its  source 
With  life,  as  our  freed  souls  rejoin  the 


Backward,  turn  backward,  0  Time,  in  you 

flight, 
Make  me  a  child  again  just  for  to-night ! 
Mother,  come  back  from  the  echoless  shore, 
Take  me  again  to  your  heart  as  of  yore  ; 
Kiss  fram  my  forehead  the  furrows  of  care. 
Smooth  the  few  silver  threads  out  of  my  hair  ; 
Over  my  slumbeiB  your  loving  wateh  keep  ;  — 
Rock  me  to  sleep,  mother,  —  rock  me  to  sleep  1 

Baokwaiii,  flow  backwaiil,  0  tide  of  the  years  ! 
1  am  so  weary  of  toil  and  of  tears,  — 

Toil  without  recompense,  tears  all  in  vain  

Take  thorn,  and  give  me  my  childhood  again  ! 


T 
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FOBMS  OF  HOME. 


I  litivo  grown  wCHiy  of  dust  and  dccsy,  — 
We:uy  of  flinging  my  soiil-wealtli  away  ; 
Weary  of  sowing  for  others  to  reap  ;  — 
Rock  me  to  sleep,  mother,  —  rook  me  to  sleep  ! 

Tired  of  the  hollow,  the  base,  the  untrae. 
Mother,  0  mother,  my  heart  calls  for  you  ! 
Many  a  aummer  the  grass  has  grown  gi'een, 
lilossomed,  and  laded  our  faces  between, 
Yet  with  stmng  yearning  and  passionate  pain 
Long  I  to-night  for  yonr  presence  again. 
Come  from  the  silence  so  long  and  so  deep  ;  — 
Koek  mo  to  sleep,  mother,  ^  rack  me  to  sleep ! 

Over  my  heart,  in  the  days  that  are  flown, 
lv"o  love  like  mother-love  ever  has  shone ; 
No  other  woi-sliip  abides  and  endures,  — 
Faithful,  unselfish,  and  patient  like  yours  ; 
Kone  like  a  mother  can  chaim  away  p^n 
From  the  sick  soul  and  the  wotld-weal'j  brain. 
Slumber's  soft  calms  o'er  my  heavy  lids  creep  ;  -^ 
Rock  me  to  sleep,  mother,  —  rack  me  to  sleep  ! 

Come,  let  yonr  brawn  hair,  just  lighted  with  gold, 
Fall  on  your  shoulders  again  as  of  old  ; 
Let  it  drop  over  my  forehead  to-night. 
Shading  my  faint  eyes  away  from  tiie  light ; 
For  with  its  sunny-edged  shadows  once  more 
Haply  will  thrang  the  sweet  visions  of  yore  ; 
Lovmgly,  softly,  its  bright  billows  sweep  ;  — 
Rock  me  to  sleep,  mother,  —  roek  me  to  sleep ! 

Mother,  dear  mother,  the  years  have  beeji  long 
Since  I  last  listened  your  lullaby  song  : 
Sing,  then,  and  unto  my  soul  it  shall  seem 
Womanhood's  years  have  been  only  a  dream. 
Clasped  to  your  heart  in  a  loving  embrace. 
With  your  light  lashes  just  sweeping  my  face, 
Never  hereafter  to  wake  or  to  weep  ;  — 
Rock  me  to  sleep,  mother,  —  rock  me  to  sleep  ! 


Dearer  and  purer  were,  it  should  be  thine. 
Mountains  and  seas  divide  na,  but  I  claim 

No  tears,  but  tenderness  to  answer  mine  ; 
Go  where  1  will,  to  me  thou  art  the  same,  — 

A  loved  regret  which  I  would  not  resign. 
There  yet  are  two  things  in  my  destiny,  — 
A  world  to  raam  through,  and  a  home  with  thei 

The  first  were  nothing,  — had  I  still  the  Isat, 
It  were  the  haven  of  my  happiness  ; 

Bat  other  claims  and  other  ties  thou  hast. 
And  mine  is  not  the  wish  to  make  tlieni  less. 


A  strange  doom  is  thy  father's  son's,  and  past 

Recalling,  as  it  lies  beyond  ledress  ; 
Revereed  for  him  our  grandsire's  fate  of  yore,  — 
He  had  no  rest  at  sea,  nor  I  on  slioro. 

If  my  inheritance  of  storms  hath  been 
In  other  elements,  and  on  the  rooks 

Of  perils,  overlooked  or  unforeseen, 

I  have  sustained  my  share  of  worldly  shocks, 

The  fault  was  mine  ;  nor  do  1  seek  to  screen 
My  errors  with  defensive  paradox  ; 

I  have  been  cunning  in  mine  overthrow. 

The  careful  pilot  of  my  proper  woe. 

Mine  were  jay  faults,  and  mine  ha  their  rewai'd . 

My  whole  life  was  a  contest,  since  the  day 
That  gave  me  being  gave  me  that  which  marrs-d 

The  gift,  —  a  fate,  or  will,  that  walked  asti'ay : 
And  I  at  times  have  found  the  struggle  hard, 

And  thought  of  shaking  off  my  bouds  of  clay : 
But  now  I  fain  would  for  a  time  survive. 
If  but  to  see  what  next  can  weO  arrive. 

Kingdoms  and  empires  in  my  little  day 
I  have  outEved,  and  yet  I  am  not  old  ; 

And  when  I  look  on  this,  the  petty  spray 

Of  my  own  years  of  trouble,  which  have  rolled 

Lilte  a  wild  bay  of  breakei's,  melts  away  : 
Something  —  I  kndw  not  what  —  does  still  up- 
hold 

A  spirit  of  slight  patience  ;  —  not  in  vain. 

Even  for  its  own  sake,  do  we  purchase  pain. 

Perhaps  the  workings  of  defiance  stir 
Within  me,  —  or  perhaps  of  cold  despMr, 

Brought  on  when  ills  habitually  I'eour,  — 
Perhaps  a  kinder  clime,  or  purer  air, 

(For  even  to  this  may  change  of  soul  refer. 
And  with  light  armor  wo  may  learn  to  hear,) 

Have  taught  me  a  strange  c[uiet,  which  was  not 

The  chief  companion  of  a  calmer  lot. 

I  feel  almost  at  times  as  I  have  felt 

In  happy  childhood  ;  trees,  and  flowers,  and 
brooks. 
Which  do  I'emember  ma  of  where  I  dwelt 

Ere  my  young  mind  was  sacrificed  to  books. 
Come  as  of  yore  upon  me,  and  can  melt 

My  heait  with  recognition  of  their  looks  ; 
And  even  at  moments  1  could  think  I  see 
Some  living  thing  to  love,  —  hut  none  like  thee. 

Here  are  the  Alpine  landscapes  which  create 
A  fund  for  contemplation  ;  —  to  admire 

Is  a  brief  feeling  of  a  trivial  data  ; 
But  something  worthier  do  such  scenes  inspire. 

Here  to  be  lonely  is  i 


Fori 


ich  I  V 


V  which  I  could  n 


t 
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0  that  thou  vrett  but  with  me  !  —  but  I  grow 
The  fool  of  my  own  wishes,  and  forget 

The  solitude  which  I  have  vaunted  so 
Haa  lost  its  praise  in  this  but  one  regret ; 

There  may  be  others  which  I  less  may  show ; 
I  am  not  of  the  plaintive  mood,  and  yet 

1  feel  an  ebb  in  my  philosophy, 

And  the  tide  rising  in  my  altered  eye. 

I  did  remind  thee  of  our  own  dear  Lake, 

By  the  old  Hall  which  may  be  mine  no  more. 

Leman's  is  fair  ?  but  think  not  I  forsake 
The  sweet  remembrance  of  a  dearer  shore  ; 

Sad  havoc  Time  must  with  my  niemoiy  make, 
Ere  IJiat  or  Ihtra  can  fade  these  eyes  befoi-e  ; 

ITiough,  like  all  things  which  I  have  loved,  they 

forever,  or  divided  far. 


The  world  is  all  before  me  ;  I  but  ask 
Of  Fatuw  that  with  wliioh  she  will  comply,  - 

It  is  but  in  her  summer's  sun  to  baslt, 
To  mingle  with  the  quiet  of  her  sky, 

To  see  her  gentle  face  without  a  mask, 
And  never  gaze  on  it  with  ajmthy. 

She  was  my  eai'ly  friend,  and  now  shsJI  bo 

My  sister,  —  till  I  look  again  on  thee. 

I  can  reduce  all  feellBgs  but  this  one  | 
And  that  I  would  not ;  for  at  length  I  see 

Such  scenes  as  those  wherein  my  life  begun. 
The  earliest,  —  even  the  only  paths  for  me,  - 

Had  1  but  sooner  learnt  the  crowd  to  shun, 
I  had  been  better  than  I  now  can  be ; 

The  passiona  which  have  torn  me  would  have 

/had  not  suffered,  and  thou  hadst  not  wept. 

With  false  Ambition  what  had  I  to  do  ? 

Little  with  Love,  and  least  of  all  with  Fame  ; 
And  yet  they  came  unsought,  and  with  me  grew. 

And  made  me  all  which  thoy  can  make,  ^ —  aname. 
Yet  this  was  not  the  end  I  did  pnxsue  ; 

Surely  I  once  beheld  a  nobler  aim. 
But  all  is  over  ;  I  am  one  the  more 
To  baffled  millions  which  have  gone  before. 

And  for  the  future,  this  world's  future  may 
From  me  demand  but  little  of  my  earo  ; 

I  have  ootlived  myself  by  many  a  day : 
Having  survived  so  many  things  that  were ; 

My  years  have  been  no  slumber,  but  the  prey 
Of  ceaseless  vigils ;  for  I  had  the  share 

Of  life  which  might  have  filled  a  century. 

Before  its  fourth  in  time  had  passed  me  by. 


n  thy  heart 
If  secure,  as  thou  in  mine : 


And  for  the  remnant  which  may  be  to  ci 
I  am  content ;  and  for  the  past  I, feel 

Not  thankless,  —  for  within  the  crowded  sum 
Of  struggles,  happiness  at  times  would  steal. 

And  for  the  present,  I  would  not  benumb 
My  feelings  farther.  —  Nor  shall  I  conceal 

That  with  all  this  I  still  can  look  around. 

And  worship  Nature  with  a  thought  profound. 

For  thee,  my  oi 

I  know  myself  se 
We  were  and  are  —  I  am,  even  as  thou  art  — 

Beings  who  ne'er  each  other  can  resign  ; 
It  is  the  same,  together  or  apart, 

From  life's  commencement  t*  its  slow  decline 
We  are  intwined,  —  let  death  come  slow  or  fast. 
The  tie  which  bound  tlie  first  endures  the  last ! 


HOME. 

Clino  to  thy  home  '.  if  there  the  meanest  shed 
Yield  thee  a  hearth  and  shelter  for  thy  heart. 
And  some  poor  plot,  with  vegetables  stored, 
Be  all  that  Heaven  allots  thee  for  thy  board,  — 
Unsavory  bread,  and  herbs  that  scattei'ed  giDw 
Wild  on  the  river  brink  or  mountain  brow, 
Yet  e'en  this  cheerless  mansion  shall  provide 
More  heart's  repose  than  all  the  world  beside. 


HOME,  SWEET  HOME. 

Mid  pleasures  and  palaces  though  we  may  roam. 
Be  it  ever  so  humble  there 's  noplace  like  home  ! 
A  chai'm  from  the  skies  seems  to  hallow  us  there. 
Which,  seek  through  the  world,  is  ne'er  met  with 
elsewhere. 

Home  I  home  !  sweet,  sweet  home  t 

There 's  no  place  like  home  ! 

An  exile  from  home,  splendor  dazzles  in  vain  : 
0,  give  me  my  lowly  thatched  cottage  again  I 
The  birds  singing  gayly  that  came  at  my  call  ;  — 
Give  me  them, — and  the  peace  of  mind  dearer 
than  all ! 

Home  !  home  1  sweet,  sweet  home  ! 

There  's  no  plaes  like  home  ! 


Mine  be  a  cot  beside  the  hill ; 
A  beehive's  hum  shall  soothe  my  eai 
A  willowy  brook  that  turns  a  mill. 
With  many  a  fall  shall  linger  near. 
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I'OEMS  OF  HOME. 


Tlio  swallow,  oft,  bencatli  my  thati^t 
Shall  twitter  from  her  claj-built  nest ; 
Oft  shall  the  pilgiim  lift  the  latch, 
And  share  my  meal,  a  welcome  guest. 

Aniand  my  ivied  porch  shall  spring 
Each  fragrant  flower  that  drinks  the  dew  ; 
And  Lucy,  at  her  wheel,  shall  sing 
In  russet  gown  aiid  apron  blue. 

The  village-church  among  the  trees, 
Where  iii'st  onr  marriage-vows  were  given, 
With  meiTj  peals  shall  swell  the  bi'eeze, 
Anil  point  with  taper  spire  to  hiaveii. 


THE  (JU^ET  LIFE. 

Happy  tho  man,  whose  wish  aiid  cai'e 
A  few  paternal  acres  bound, 
Content  to  breathe  his  native  air 
In  his  own  graund. 

Whose  herds  with  milk,  whose  fields  with  b' 
Whose  flocks  supply  him  with  attii'c  ; 
Whose  trees  in  summer  yield  him  shaile, 
In  winter,  fire. 


Blest,  who  can  uneoncem'dlj  find 
Hours,  days,  and  years  slide  soft  away 
In  health  of  body,  peace  of  mind, 
Quiet  by  day, 

Sound  sleep  by  night ;  study  and  ease 
Together  mixed  ;  sweet  recreation. 
And  innocence,  which  most  doas  pleaue 
With  meditation. 

Thus  let  me  live,  nnseen,  unknown  ; 
Thua  uniamented  let  me  die  ; 
Steal  fi-om  the  world,  and  not  a  stone 
Tellwhei'dliB. 


A  SONG  FOa  THE  HEARIH  AND  HOME, 

Dark  is  the  night,  and  fitful  and  drearily 

Rushes  the  mud  like  the  waves  of  the  sea : 
Little  care  I,  as  here  "I  sit  cheerily, 
Wife  at  my  aide  and  my  baby  on  knee. 
King,  king,  crown  me  the  king  : 
Home  is  the  kingdom,  and  Love  is  the  king 

Flaabss  the  firelight  upon  the  dear  faces. 

Dearer  and  deai'cr  as  onwaM  we  go, 
Forces  the  shadow  behind  us,  and  places 

r,iightnP3.H  iimund  us  with  warmth  m  the  glow. 


Flashes  the  lovelight,  increasing  the  glory, 
Beaming  fram  bright  eyes  with  warmth  of  the 

Telling  of  trust  and  ooctont  the  sweet  stoiy, 
Lifting  the  shadows  that  over  its  toU.    ■ 
King,  king,  crown  me  the  king  ; 
Home  is  the  kingdom,  and  Love  is  the  king  ] 

Richer  than  miser  with  perishing  treasure, 

Sei'ved  with  a  service  no  conquest  could  bring ; 

Happy  with  foitune  that  words  cannot  measure, 

Light-hearted  I  on  tlie  hearthstone  can  sing. 

King,  king,  crown  me  the  king  : 

Home  is  the  kingdom,  and  Love  is  tlie  king. 


What  is  it  fades  and  flickers  in  the  fire. 

Mutters  and  sighs,  and  yields  reluctant  breath. 

As  if  in  the  red  ambers  some  desire, 

Some  word  prophetic  burned,  defying  death  ? 

Lords  of  tho  forest,  stalwart  oak  and  pine, 

Lie  down  for  us  in  flames  of  martyrdom  ; 
A  human,  household  warmth,  their  death-fires 

Yet  fragrant  with  h 


Biinging  tlie  mountain-winds  that  in  their  boughs 
Sang  of  the  torrent,  and  the  plaahy  edge 

Of  storm-swept  lakes  ;  and  echoes  that  arouse 
Tlie  eagles  fi'om  a  splintered  eyrie  ledge  ; 

And  breath  of  violets  sweet  about  their  roots  ; 

And  earthy  odors  of  the  moss  and  feni ; 
And  bum  of  rivulets  ;  smell  of  ripening  fniits  ; 

And  green  leaves  that  to  gold  anderimson  tuiii. 


What  clear  Septembers  fade  out  in  a  spark  ! 

%Vhat  mro  Octobers  drop  with  every  coal  ! 
Within  these  costly  ashes,  dumb  and  dark, 

Are  hid  spring's  budding  hope,  and  suninnii's 

Pictures  tax  lovelier  smoulder  in  the  fire. 
Visions  of  friends  who  walked  among  these  trees, 

Whose  presence,  like  the  free  ^r,  could  inspire 
A  wingfed  life  and  boundless  sympathies. 

Eyes  with  a  glow  like  that  in  the  brown  beech, 
When  sunset  thraughitsautumn  beauty  shires; 

Or  the  blue  gentian's  look  of  silent  speech. 

To  heaven  appealing  as  earth's  light  declines  ; 
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Voices  aiid  steps  forever  fled  away 

From  tllo  toiCiar  gleus,  the  haunted  liills,  — 
Most  pitiful  ftud  strange  it  is  to  stay 

Withotit  you  in  a  world  your  lost  love  fills. 

Do  you  foT^at  us,  —  under  Eden  trees, 
O:-  in  ftiU  sunshine  on  the  hills  of  God,  — 

Who  miss  you  fcom  the  shadow  and  the  breeze, 
And  tints  and  perfumes  of  the  woodland  sod  ? 


Dear  for  your  sake  the  fireside  where  wi 
Watching  these  aad,  bright  pictures  i 


Is  it  all  memory !    l.o,  these  ■ 

Burst  on  the  hearth  into  fresh  leaf  and  bloom  ; 
Waft  a  vague,  far-off  sweetness  through  the  house. 

And  give  close  walls  the  hillside's  braathiiig- 


A  second  life,  more  spiritual  thaa  the  firet, 
They  find,  —  a  life  won  only  out  of  death. 

0  sainted  souls,  within  jovi  still  is  nursed 
For  us  a  flame  not  fed  by  mortal  breath  ! 

Unseen,  ye  bring  to  us,  wlio  love  and  wait. 

Wafts  from  the  heavenly  hills,  immoital  air 
No   flood  can  quench  your  hearts'  wannth,  i 

Ye  are  our  gladness,  here  and  eveiywhere. 


K;se  Hbhry.     O  God  !  methinks,  it  iveii!  a 
happy  life, 
To  ho  no  better  than  a  homely  swam ; 
To  sit  upon  a  hiD,  as  1  do  now, 
To  carve  out  dials  quaintly,  point  by  point, 
Thereby  to  see  the  minates  how  they  run  ; 
How  many  make  the  hour  full  complete  ; 
How  many  hours  bring  about  the  day ; 
How  many  days  will  finish  up  the  year ; 
How  many  years  a  mortal  man  may  live. 
When  this  is  knowu,  then  to  divide  the  times,— 
So  many  hours  must  I  tend  my  flock  ; 
So  many  houra  most  I  take  my  I'est ; 
So  many  hours  must  I  contemplate ; 
So  many  hours  must  I  spoi-t  myself  ; 
So  many  days  my  ewes  have  been  with  young  ; 
So  many  weeks  ere  the  poor  fools  will  yean  ; 
So  many  years  ere  I  shall  shear  the  fleece  ; 
So  minutes,  hours,  days,  weeks,  months,  and  years. 
Passed  over  to  the  end  they  were  created. 
Would  bring  white  haira  unto  a  quiet  gi'ave. 
Ab,  what  a  life  were  this!  how  sweet !  how  lovely  ! 


Gives  not  the  liawthoru-bush  a  sweeter  shade 
To  shepherds,  looking  on  their  silly  sheep, 
Than  doth  a  rich  embroidered  canopy 
To  kings  tliat  fear  tlieir  subjects'  treacheiy  ? 


THE  MEANS  TO  ATTAIN  HAPPY  LIFE. 

Maetial,  the  things  that  do  attain 
The  happy  life  be  these,  I  find,  — 

riie  riches  left,  not  got  with  pain ; 
The  froitful  ground,  the  quiet  mind, 

The  equal  friend ;  no  grudge,  no  strife  ; 

No  ehai'ge  of  rule,  nor  goveruanea  ; 
Without  disease,  the  healthful  life  ; 

The  household  of  cc 


The  mean  diet,  no  delicate  fare  ; 

Ti'ue  wisdom  joined  with  eimpleness  ; 
The  night  dischaigfed  of  all  care, 

Whom  wine  tlie  wit  may  not  oppress  ; 

The  faithful  wife,  without  delmte  ; 

Such  sleeps  as  may  beguile  the  night ; 
Contented  with  thine  own  estate, 

Ne  wish  for  death,  ne  feaj-  Ids  might. 


THE  FIRESIDE. 

DuAB  Cliloe,  while  the  busy  crowd, 
The  vain,  the  wealthy,  and  the  proud, 

In  foEy's  maze  advance  ; 
Though  singularity  and  pride 
Be  called  om'  clioioe,  we  '1!  step  aside. 

Nor  join  the  giddy  dance. 

From  the  gay  world  we  '11  oft  ictu'e 
To  our  own  family  and  Ste, 

Where  love  our  hours  employs  ; 
Ko  noisy  neighbor  enters  here, 
No  intermeddling  stranger  near. 

To  spoil  our  heartfelt  joys. 

If  solid  happiness  we  prize, 
Witbin  our  breast  this  jewel  lies. 
And  they  are  fools  who  I'oam  ; 
The  world  liath  nothing  to  bestow,  — 


And  that  dear  hut,  o 


Our  portion  is  not  large,  iudeed  ; 
But  then  how  little  do  we  need. 

For  nature's  calls  are  few ; 
In  this  the  art  of  living  lies, 
To  want  no  more  than  may  suflice, 

And  make  that  little  do. 


r 
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Wu  *l!  therefore  relish  with  coutcnt 
Whate'er  kin<i  Provideuee  lias  sent, 

Hor  aim  beyond  onr  power  ; 
For,  if  our  stock  be  very  smali, 
'T  is  prudence  to  enjoy  it  all, 

Nor  lose  tie  present  hour. 

To  fae  resigned  when  ilia  betide, 
Tatient  when  favors  are  denied. 

And  pleased  with  favors  given,  — 
Dear  Chloe,  this  is  wisdom's  part, 
This  is  that  incense  of  the  heart, 

Whose  fragi'anes  sniella  to  heaven. 


AN  ORDER  FOB  A  FICTDEB. 

0  GOOD  painter,  tell  me  true. 
Has  your  hand  the  tunning  to  draw 
Shapes  of  things  that  you  never  saw  ? 

Aj !     Well,  here  is  an  order  for  yon. 

Woods  and  cornfields,  a  little  bTOwn,  — 
The  picture  must  not  be  over-biTght,  ^ 
Yet  nl!  in  the  golden  and  gl'acioiia  light 

Of  a  cloud,  when  the  anmmer  sun  is  down. 

Alway  and  alway,  night  and  morn. 

Woods  upon  woods,  with  fluids  of  corn 
Lying  between  them,  not  i^uito  sere, 
And  not  in  the  full,  thick,  leafy  bloom. 
When  the  wind  can  hardly  find  bi-eathhig-ioom 

Under  their  tassels,  —  cattle  nea:*. 
Biting  shorter  the  short  greon  grass. 
And  a  hedge  of  sumach  and  snssafraii, 
With  bluebinls  twittering  all  around,  — 
(Ah,  good  painter,  you  can't  paint  sound  !)  — 

TJiese,  and  the  house  whem  I  was  born. 
Lew  and  little,  and  black  and  old, 
With  children,  many  as  it  eac  hold. 
All  at  the  windovra,  open  wide,  — 
Heads  and  shoulders  clear  outside. 
And  fair  yonng  faces  all  ablush ; 

Perhaps  you  may  have  seen,  some  day, 

EosGs  crowding  the  selfsame  way, 
Out  of  a  wilding,  wayside  bush. 

Listen  closer.     When  yon  have  done 

With  woods  and  cornfields  andgi'azinghei-d.'!, 
A  laily,  the  loveliest  ever  the  sun 

Looked  down  upon,  you  must  pahit  for  me  ; 

0,  if  I  only  could  make  you  see 
The  clear  blue  eyes,  the  tender  smile, 

Tiie  sovereign  sweetness,  the  gentle  gmce. 

The  woman's  soul,  and  the  angel's  face, 
That  aTO  beaming  on  me  all  the  while  !  — 
I  need  not  speak  these  foolish  words  : 
Yet  one  word  tells  you  all  I  would  say,  — 


She  i.^  my  mother  :  you  will  ngii;e 
Tliat  nil  tliB  rest  may  be  thrown  away. 

Two  little  urchins  at  her  knee 
Yott  must  paint,  sir  ;  one  like  me,  — 
The  other  with  a  clearer  brow, 

And  the  light  of  his  advonturons  eyes 

Flashing  with  boldest  enteriniae  ; 
At  ten  yeai'a  old  he  went  to  sea,  — 

God  knoweth  if  he  be  living  now,  — 

He  sailed  in  the  good  ship  Commodore,  — 
Nobody  ever  crossed  her  track 
To  bring  US  news,  and  she  never  came  back. 

Ah,  't  is  twenty  long  years  ai>d  more 
Since  that  old  ship  went  out  of  the  bay 

With  my  great-hearted  brother  on  her  deck  ; 

I  watched  him  till  he  shrank  to  a  apeck. 
And  his  face  was  towaiil  me  all  the  way. 

Bright  his  hair  waa,  a  golden  brown, 
The  time  we  stood  at  our  mother's  knee  : 

Tliat  beauteous  head,  if  it  did  go  down. 
Carried  sunshine  into  the  sea  ! 

Ont  in  the  fields  one  summer  night 

We  were  together,  half  afraid 

Of  the  oorn-leavea'  rustling,  and  of  the  shade 
Of  the  high  hills,  stretching  so  still  and  far,-— 
Loitering  till  after  the  low  little  light 

Of  the  candle  shone  tliroiigh  the  open  dcor, 
And  over  the  haystack's  pointed  top. 
All  of  a  tremble,  and  ready  to  drop. 

The  first  half-hour,  the  great  yellow  star, 

That  we,  with  staring,  ignorant  eyes. 
Had  often  ani  often  watched  to  see 

Propped  and  held  in  its  place  in  the  skie.^ 
By  the  fork  of  a  tall  red  mulbeny-ti'ee, 

WMoh close  in  the  edgeof  our  flax-field  gieiv,  — 
Dead  at  the  top,  — jnst  one  branch  full 
Of  leaves,  notched  round,  and  lined  with  wool, 

From  which  it  tenderly  shook  the  dew 
Over  our  heads,  when  we  came  to  play 
In  its  handbreadth  of  shadow,  day  after  day ;  — 

Afraid  to  go  home,  sir ;  for  one  of  us  bore 
A  nest  full  of  speckled  and  thin-shelled  eggs,  — ■ 
The  other,  a  bird,  held  fast  by  the  legs. 
Not  so  big  as  a  straw  of  wheat : 
The  berries  we  gave  her  she  would  n'  t  eat. 
But  cried  and  cried,  till  we  held  her  bill. 
So  siim  and  slilning,  to  keep  her  still. 

At  last  we  stood  at  our  mother's  knee. 

Do  you  think,  sir,  if  you  tiy. 

You  can  paint  the  look  of  a  lie  ! 

If  you  can,  pray  have  the  grace 

To  put  it  solely  in  the  face 
Of  the  urchin  tliat  is  likeat  me  : 

I  think  't  w^  solely  mine,  indeed  ; 
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But  tliat  'a  no  Jimtter,  —  paint  it  so  ; 
The  eyes  of  oui- mother— taka  good  heed— 
Looking  not  on  ths  uestful  of  eggs, 
Nor  the  Hutteiing  bird,  held  eo  lust  by  the  legs, 
But  straight  through  our  tktes  down  to  our  lies. 
And  0,  with  such  injui'ed,  repiuauhful  surpiise  ; 
1  felt  my  heart  bleed  whei'e  t}iat  glance  went, 

as  tiiough 
A  shaip  blade  stniok  through  It. 

You,  sii',  know, 
Tliat  you  on  the  canvas  ai'e  to  I'epeat 
Tilings  that  are  I'au-est,  things  most  swtet,  — 
Woods  and  cornfields  and  mulbel'iy-tree,  — 
The  mother,  — the  lads,  with  their  bii-d,  at  hei 

But,  0,  tiiat  look  of  reproachful  woe  ! 
High  BE  the  heavens  your  name  1  '1!  shout. 
If  you  paint  me  the  picture,  and  leavo  tliat  ouL 


A  WIWTER'S  EVENINQ  HYMN  TO  MY  TIBM. 

0  niou  of  home  tlie  giiaiilian  Lar, 
Auci.  whan  our  earth  hath  wandered  far 
Into  the  cold,  and  deep  snow  covers 
The  walks  of  our  Kew  England  lovers. 
Their  sweet  secluded  evening-star ! 

'T  was  with  thy  rays  the  English  Muse 
liipened  hei'  mild  domestic  hues ; 
'T  was  by  thy  flicker  that  she  conned 
The  fireside  wisdom  that  eniings 
With  light  from  heaven  familiar  things  ; 
By  thoo  she  found  the  homely  fdth 

1  n  whose  mild  eyes  thy  comfort  atay'th. 
When  Death,  extinguishing  his  torch, 
Gropes  for  the  latcli-ataing  in  the  porch  ; 
The  love  that  wanders  not  beyond 

Ilia  earUest  nest,  but  sits  aiid  sings 

While  children  smooth  his  patient  wings. 

Therefore  with  thee  I  love  to  I'sad 

Ouv  brave  old  poets  ;  at  thy  touch  how  stirs 

Life  in  the  withered  woi'ds  I  how  swift  recede 

Time's  shadows  I  and  how  glows  again 

Through  its  dead  mass  the  incandescent  veiise, 

As  when  upon  the  anvils  of  the  biain 

It  glittering  lay,  cyelopicolly  wrought 

By  the  fast-throbbing  hammers  of  tlie  poet'a 

thought  1 
Thou  murmurest,  too,  divinely  stirred. 
The  aspirations  unattained, 
The  rhytlims  so  I'athe  and  delicate, 
Thfij  bent  and  stiained 
And  broke,  beneath  the  sombre  weight 
Of  any  airiest  mortal  word. 

As  who  would  say,  "  'T  is  those,  1  ween, 
Whom  lifelong  armor-chafe  makes  leau 
That  win  the  laurel"  ; 


Wliile  the  gay  siiow-stomi,  held  aloof, 

To  softest  outlino  rounds  the  roo^ 

Or  the  rude  Horth  with  baffled  stiiiin 

ShouldeiB  the  frost-stai'red  window-pane  ! 

Kowthe  kind  nymph  to  Bacehua  borne 

By  Morpheus'  daughter,  she  that  seems 

Gifted  upon  her  natal  mom 

By  him  with  fire,  by  her  with  dreams, 

Kicotia,  deai'er  to  the  Muse 

Than  all  the  grapes'  bewildering  juice, 

We  worship,  unlbrbid  of  thea ; 

And,  as  her  incense  floats  and  curls 

In  airy  spires  and  waywaid  whiids, 

Or  poises  on  its  tremulous  stalk 

A  flower  of  frailest  revery, 

So  winds  and  loiters,  idly  fiee. 

The  current  of  unguided  talk, 

Now  laughter-rippled,  and  cow  caught 

In  smooth  dark  pools  of  deeper  thought. 

IHeanwhilo  thou  mellowest  eveiy  woni, 

A  sweetly  nnobtraaive  third : 

For  thou  hast  magic  beyond  wine. 

To  unlock  natures  each  to  each  ; 

The  unspoken  thought  thou  canst  divine  ; 

Thou  fiUest  the  pauses  of  the  speech 

Witli  whispers  that  to  dream-land  reach. 

And  frozen  fancy-springs  unchain 

In  Arctic  outskirts  of  the  bcain. 

Sun  of  all  inmost  confidences ! 

To  thy  rays  doth  the  heart  unclose 

I  ts  formal  calyx  of  pretenses, 

That  close  agamst  rude  day's  offenses, 

And  open  its  shy  midnight  wse. 


But  where  to  find  that  happiest  spot  btloiv. 
Who  can  direct,  when  all  pretend  to  know! 
The  shudd'ring  tenant  of  tlie  Mgid  zone 
Boldly  proclaims  that  happiest  spot  his  own  ; 
Extols  the  tifiBsures  of  his  stormy  seas. 
And  his  long  nights  of  reveliy  and  ease : 
The  naked  negro,  panting  at  the  line, 
Boasts  of  his  golden  sands  and  palmy  wine. 
Basks  in  the  glare,  or  stems  the  tepid  wave, 
And  thanks  his  go<ls  for  all  the  good  they  g.iic. 
Such  is  the  patriot's  boast,  where'er  we  roam. 
His  first,  best  country  ever  is  at  home. 
And  yet,  perhaps,  if  countries  we  compare, 
And  estimate  the  blessings  which  they  share. 
Though  patriots  flatter,  Btill  shall  wisdom  find 
An  equal  portion  dealt  to  all  mankind ; 
As  different  good,  by  art  or  nature  given. 
To  different  nations  makes  their  blessing  even. 
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POmiS  OF  HOME. 
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THE  HOMES  01"  ENGLAND. 

Tiri!  stately  Homea  of  Engliuid, 

How  liEaiitifal  they  stand  ! 

Amillst  their  tiill  aiicostral  trees, 

O'pr  all  the  pleasant  land  ; 

The  dear  across  their  greensward  bound 

Tliroiigh  shade  and  annny  gleam, 

And  the  awan  glides  past  tliom  with  the  sour 

Of  some  rejoiciug  atream. 

Tho  merry  Homes  of  England  ! 

Around  their  hearths  iDy  night, 

What  gladaome  looks  of  household  love 

Meet  in  the  ruddy  light. 

There  woman's  voice  flows  forth  in  song, 

Or  childish  tale  is  told ; 

Or  lipa  move  tunefully  along 

Some  glorious  page  of  old. 

The  blessed  Homes  of  England  1 

How  softly  on  their  bowers 

Is  laid  the  holy  quietness 

That  bi-eathes  from  Sabbath  hours ! 

Solemn,  yet  sweet,  the  church-bell's  chiino 

Floats  through  their  woods  at  mom  ; 

All  other  sounds,  in  that  stJH  time. 

Of  breeao  and  loaf  ai'e  born. 

The  cottage  Homes  of  England  I 

By  thousBiids  on  her  plains, 

Th(?j  are  smiling  o'er  the  silvery  brooks. 

And  round  the  hemlet-fanea. 

Through  glowing  orchards  foith  they  peep, 

Each  from  its  nook  of  leaves  ; 

And  fearless  there  the  lowly  sleep. 

As  the  Mill  beneath  their  eaves. 

The  fiTie,  fair  Homes  of  England  ! 

I.UHg,  long  in  hut  and  liall. 

May  lieai-ts  of  native  proof  be  reared 

To  gvuird  eneli  hallowed  wall ! 

And  green  forever  be  the  groves, 

And  bright  the  flowery  sod. 

Where  first  the  child's  glad  spirit  loves 

lis  countrj'  and  its  God. 


LOVE  LIGHTENS  LABOR. 

A  GOOD  Mifo  rose  from  her  bed  one  mom, 

And  thought,  with  a  neiTous  dread, 
Of  the  jiiles  of  clothes  to  be  washed,  and  mi 

Than  a  dozen  mouths  to  he  fed. 
"There 's  tiie  meals  to  gat  for  the  men  in  the  field. 

And  the  chilicen  to  fix  away 
To  school,  and  the  milk  to  be  shimmed  and 
churned  ; 

And  all  to  be  done,  this  day." 


It  liud  rained  in  the  night,  and  all  the  nood 

Was  wet  as  it  could  be  ; 
There  were  puddings  and  pica  to  bake,  besides 

A  loaf  of  wake  for  ten. 
And  the  day  was  hot,  and  her  aching  head 

Throbbed  weaiily  aa  she  said, 
' '  If  niaMeiis  bnt  knew  what  good  wives  know, 

They  would  not  be  in  haste  to  wed .' " 

"Jennie,  what  do  you  think  I  told  Ben  Brown  ?" 

Called  the  farmer  from  the  well ; 
And  a  flush  crept  up  to  his  bronzM  brow. 

And  his  eyes  half-bashfnlly  fell ; 
"  It  was  this,"  he  said,  and  coming  near 

He  smiled,  and  stooping  down. 
Kissed  her  cheek —  "'twas  this,  that  you  were 
the  best 

And  the  dearest  wife  in  town  ! " 

The  fanner  went  back  to  the  field,  and  Llie  wife. 

In  a  smiling,  absent  way. 
Sang  snatches  of  tender  little  songs 

She  'd  not  sung  for  many  a  ilay. 
And  the  pain  in  her  head  was  gone,  and  the 
clothes 

Were  white  as  the  foam  of  the  sea  ; 
Her  bread  was  light,  and  her  butter  was  sweet, 

And  as  golden  as  it  could  be. 

"Just  think,"  the  children  all  called  in  a  brealb, 

"  Tom  Wood  has  run  off  to  sea  ! 
Ho  would  n't,  I  know,  if  he  'd  only  had 

As  happy  a  home  as  we." 
The  night  came  down,  and  the  good  wife  smiled 

To  herself,  na  she  softly  add  ; 
"  'T  is  so  sweet  to  labor  for  tliose  wc  love,  — 

It 's  not  strange  that  maiils  loill  vxd!" 


THE  TWO  ANCHOE^. 

It  was  a  gallant  stdlor  man. 

Had  just  eome  from  sea, 
And,  aa  I  passed  liim  in  the  town. 

He  sang  "Ahoy  1"  tome. 
I  stopped,  and  saw  I  knew  the  man 

Had  known  him  from  a  boy ; 
And  so  I  answered,  sailor-like, 

"Avast !"  toliis  "Ahoy!" 
I  made  a  song  for  him  one  day,  — 

His  ahip  was  then  in  sight,  — 
"  The  little  anchor  on  the  left. 

The  great  one  on  the  li^t." 

I  gave  his  hand  a  heai-ty  grip, 
"  So  you  ai'e  back  again  ? 

They  say  yon  have  been  pirating 
Ui«in  tie  Spanish  Main; 
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Or  was  it  some  neh  Iiidiamaii 

You  robbed  of  all  her  pearls  ? 
Of  course  you  have  been  breakinf;  beaits 

Of  poor  Kanaka  girla  !  " 
"Wherever  I  have  been,"  he  said, 

"  I  kept  my  ship  in  sight,  — 
'  The  little  anohor  on  the  left, 

The  great  one  on  the  right.' " 

"  I  heard  last  night  that  you  were  in  ; 

I  walked  the  wharves  to-day, 
But  saw  no  ship  that  looked  like  yours. 

Where  does  the  good  ship  lay  ? 
I  want  to  go  on  board  of  her." 

"And  so  you  shall,'.'  said  he  ; 
' '  But  there  ate  many  things  to  do 

When  one  comes  home  troni  ses. 
You  know  the  song  yoa  made  for  me  \ 

I  sing  it  mom  and  night,  — 
'  The  little  anohor  on  the  leit, 

The  great  one  on  the  right.'  " 

"  But  how 's  your  wife  and  little  one  V 

"  Come  home  with  me,"  he  said. 
"  Go  on,  go  on  :  I  follow  you." 

I  followed  where  he  led- 
He  had  a  pleasant  little  house  ; 

The  door  was  open  wide, 
And  at  the  door  the  deai'est  face^ — 

A  dearer  one  inside. 
He  hugged  his  wife  and  child ;  he  sang,  — 

His  spirits  were  so  light,  — 
"  The  little  anchor  on  the  left, 

The  great  one  on  the  right." 

'T  was  supper-time,  and  we  sat  down,  — 

The  sailor's  wife  and  child, 
And  he  and  I ;  he  looked  at  them, 

And  looked  at  me,  and  smiled. 
' '  I  think  of  this  when  I  am  tossed 

Upon  the  st«rmy  foam. 
And,  though  a  thousand  leagues  away, 

Am  anchored  here  at  home." 
Then,  giving  each  a  kiss,  he  said, 

"  I  see,  in  di'eams  at  night, 
This  little  anchor  on  my  left, 

This  great  one  on  my  right. " 


And  when  they  are  gone,  I  sit  dreaming 

Of  my  childhood,  too  lovely  to  last ; 
Of  love  that  my  heai-t  will  remember 

When  it  wakes  to  the  pulse  of  the  past, . 
Ere  the  world  and  its  wickedness  made  me 

A  partner  of  son'ow  and  shi,  — 
When  the  glory  of  God  was  about  me, 

And  the  glory  of  gladness  within. 

0,  my  heart  grows  weak  as  a  woman's. 

And  the  fountains  of  feeling  will  flow. 
When  I  think  of  the  paths  steep  and  stony. 

Where  the  feet  of  the  dear  ones  must  go  ; 
Of  the  mountains  of  sin  hanging  o'er  them, 

Of  the  tempest  of  Fate  blowing  wild  ; 
0,  there 's  nothing  on  earth  half  so  holy 

As  the  innocent  heai-t  of  a  child  I 

They  are  idols  of  hearts  and  of  households  ; 

They  ai'e  angels  of  God  in  disguise  ; 
His  sunlight  still  sleeps  in  their  trasses. 

His  glory  still  gleams  in  then-  eyes ; 
0,  these  truants  Sraia  home  and  from  heaven, 

They  have  made  me  more  manly  and  mild ; 
And  I  know  how  Jesus  could  liken 

The  kingdom  of  God  to  a  child. 

I  ask  not  a  life  for  the  dear  ones, 

All  radiant,  as  others  have  done, 
But  that  life  may  have  just  enough  sliadow 

To  temper  the  glare  of  the  sun  ; 
I  would  piay  God  to  guard  them  fram  evil, 
'  But  my  prayer  would  hound  back  to  myself ; 
All !  a  seraph  may  pray  for  a  sinner, 

But  a  sinner  must  pray  for  himself. 

The  twig  is  so  easily  bended, 

I  have  banished  the  rule  and  the  rod  ; 
I  have  taughtthem  the  goodness  of  knowledge, 

They  have  tanght  me  the  goodness  of  God. 
My  heart  is  a  dnngeon  of  dalkness, 

Where  I  shut  them  from  breaking  a  rale  ; 
My  frown  is  sufficient  c< 

My  love  is  the  law  of  the  i 


THE  CHILDEBK. 

■When  the  lessons  and  tasks  are  all  ondeil, 
And  the  school  for  the  day  is  dismissed, 

And  the  little  ones  gather  around  me, 
To  bid  me  good  night  and  be  kissed  ; 

0,  the  little  white  arms  that  encircle 
My  neck  in  a  tender  embrace ! 


I  shall  leave  the  old  house  in  the  autumn, 

I  traverse  its  threshold  no  mora  : 
Ah  !  how  shall  I  sigh  for  the  dear  ones 
That  meet  me  each  morn  at  the  door  I 
I  shall  miss  the  "good  nights"  and  the  kisses, 

id  the  gush  of  their  innocent  glee. 
The  group  on  its  green,  and  the  dowers 
That  are  brought  eveiy  morning  to  me. 
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I  shall  n 


il  at  ti 


n  tlie  school  ami  the  street ; 
I  shall  miss  the  low  hum  of  their  voices, 

And  the  tramp  of  their  delicate  feet. 
When  the  lessons  and  tasks  aifl  all  onJed, 

And  death  says,  "  The  school  is  dismissed ! ' 
May  the  littlo  ones  gather  aronnd  me, 

To  bid  me  good  night  and  be  kissed  1 


FAITH  AND  HOPE. 

0,  tjon't  be  aoiToivful,  darling  1 

Noiv,  don't  he  sorrowful,  pray; 
For,  taking  the  year  together,  my  dear. 

There  is  n't  more  night  tQian  day. 
It 's  rainy  weather,  my  loved  one  ; 

Time's  wheels  they  heavily  run  ; 
lint  taking  the  year  together,  my  dear. 

There  is  n't  more  cloud  than  eun. 

We  *ra  old  folks  now,  companion,  — 

Our  heads  tliey  are  growing  gray  ; 
ISut  taking  the  year  all  roond,  my  deiu', 

You  always  will  find  the  May. 
"We  've  hod.  our  May,  ray  dai'Ung, 

And  oar  roses,  lotig  ago ; 
And  the  time  of  the  year  is  come,  my  dear, 

For  the  long  dark  nights,  and  the  snow. 

But  God  is  God,  my  faithful. 

Of  night  OB  well  as  of  day  ; 
And  we  feel  and  know  that  we  can  go 

Wheitver  he  leads  the  way. 
Ay,  God  of  night,  my  dai'ling  I 

Of  the  night  of  death  so  grim  ; 
And  the  gate  that  from  life  leads  out,  good  h 

Is  tlie  gate  tliat  leads  to  Him. 


THE  FAMILY  MEETING. 

Wb  ai-e  all  here. 

Father,  mother. 

Sister,  brother, 
All  who  hold  each  other  dear. 
Eaoh  ohair  is  lilled  ;  we  'I'c  al!  at  home  ! 
To-night  let  no  cold  stranger  conie. 
It  is  not  often  thus  aronnd 
Our  old  familiar  hearth  we  're  found. 
Bless,  then,  the  meeting  and  the  spot  ; 
For  once  be  every  care  foigot ; 
Let  gentle  peace  assert  her  power, 
And  kind  affection  rule  the  hour. 

We  're  all  —  ail  here. 


Who  tJimnged  with  us  this  ancient  hcartl), 
And  gave  tlie  hoiu'  to  guileless  mirtli. 
Fate,  with  a  stem,  relentless  hand. 
Looked  in,  and  thinned  our  little  band  ; 
Some  like  a  night-flash  passed  away, 

some  sank  Ungeiing  day  hy  day ; 
The  quiet  giBveyard,  —  some  lie  there,  — 
And  cruel  ocean  has  his  sliato. 
Wa  're  not  all  here. 

We  are  all  here  ! 
n  they,— tlie  dead, — tliough  dead,  soik 
Pond  memoiy,  to  her  duty  tine, 
Brings  baet  their  faded  forms  to  view. 
How  lifelike,  threugh  the  mist  of  ycai's. 
Each  weil-remembei'ed  face  appears  ! 
see  them,  as  in  times  long  past ; 
Q  eaoh  to  each  kind  looks  are  cast ; 
We  hear  their  words,  their  smiles  behold  ; 
They  're  round  us,  as  they  wei'e  of  old. 
We  are  aU  hei'e. 

We  are  all  here, 

Father,  raotlier. 

Sister,  brother, 
Vou  that  I  love  nitli  love  so  dear. 
This  may  not  long  of  us  be  said  ; 
Soon  must  we  Join  the  gathei'ed  dead. 
And  by  the  hearth  wo  now  sit  round 
Some  other  cirele  will  be  found. 
O,  then,  that  wisdom  may  we  know. 
Which  yields  a  life  of  peace  below  ; 

n  the  world  to  follow  this, 
May  each  repeat  in  words  of  hliss. 

We  "re  ail  — all  here  1 


A  PETITION   TO   TIME. 

Touch  us  gently.  Time  ! 

Let  us  glide  adown  thy  stream 
Gently,  —  as  wo  sometimes  glide 

Through  a  quiet  dj'eam  ! 
Humble  voyagers  are  we. 
Husband,  wife,  and  children  three 
<One  is  lost,  —  an  angel,  Hed 
To  the  a^ure  oveihead  !> 

Touch  us  gentry.  Time  ! 

Our  ambition,  our  content. 

Lies  in  simple  things. 
Humble  voyagers  are  we. 
O'er  life's  dim,  unsounded  sea. 
Seeking,  only  some  calm  clime  ;  — 
Touch  us  gently,  gentlB  Time  1 
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GOOD  BYE. 

"Fakewell!  farewall!"  is  often  Iieaiii 

From  the  lips  of  those  who  part  : 
'T  is  a  whispered  tone,  — 'tis  a  gentle  woitl, 

But  it  springs  not  from  the  heart. 
It  may  serve  for  the  lover's  closing  lay, 

To  be  sang  'neath  a  summer  sky ; 
But  give  to  me  the  lips  that  say 

The  honast  words,  "Good  bye!" 

"Adieu!  adieu!"  may  greet  the  ear. 

In  the  guise  of  courtly  speech  ; 
But  when  we  leave  the  kind  and  dear, 

'T  is  not  what  the  sonl  wohM  teach. 
Whene'er  we  grasp  the  hands  of  those 

We  would  have  forever  nigh, 
The  flame  of  Friendship  bursts  and  glows 

111  the  warm,  frank  words,  "Good  bye." 

The  mother,  sending  forth  her  child 

To  meet  with  cares  and  strife. 
Breathes  through  her  tears  her  doubts  and  fea- 

For  the  loved  one's  future  life. 
No  cold  "adieu,"  no  "farewell,"  lives 

Witiin  her  choking  sigh, 
But  the  deepest  soh  of  anguish  gives, 

"  God  bless  thee,  boy  I  Goodbye!" 

Go,  watch  the  pale  and  dying  one, 

When  the  glance  has  lost  its  beam  ; 
When  the  brow  is  cold  aa  the  marble  atone, 

And  the  world  a,  passing  dream  ; 
And  the  latest  pressure  of  the  hand, 

The  look  of  the  closing  eye. 
Yield  what  the  heart  miisl  understand, 

A  long,  a  last  Good  hye. 


As  ships  becalmed  at  eve,  that  lay 
With  canvas  drooping,  aide  hy  side, 

Two  towers  of  sail,  at  dawn  of  day, 
Are  scarce  long  leagues  apart  descried 


When  fell  the  night,  up  sprang  the  bveeie. 
And  all  the  darkling  hoars  they  plied  ; 

Nor  dreamt  hut  each  the  selfsame  seas 
By  each  was  cleaving,  aide  by  side  ; 

E'en  so — ^but  why  the  tale  reveal 

Of  those  whom,  yeai-  by  year  unchanged, 

Brief  absence  joined  anew,  to  feel. 
Astounded,  soul  from  soul  estranged  ? 

At  dead  of  night  their  sails  were  iilled, 
And  onwai'd  each  rejoicing  steered ; 

Ah !  neither  blame,  for  neither  willed 
Or  wist  what  iirst  with  dawn  appeared. 

To  veer,  how  vain  !    On,  onward  strain, 
Brave  barks  !  —  in  light,  in  daikness  too  ! 

Through  winds  and  tides  one  compass  guides 
To  that  and  yoar  own  selves  be  tme. 

But  0  blithe  breeze  !  and  0  great  seas  ! 

Though  ne'er  that  earliest  parting  past, 
On  your  wide  plain  they  join  again, 

Together  lead  them  home  at  last. 

One  port,  methought,  alike  they  sought,  — 
One  purpose  hold  where'er  they  fare  ; 

0  bounding  breeze,  0  rushing  seas. 
At  last,  at  last,  unite  them  there  ! 


AE  POKD  KISS  BEFORE  WE  FART. 

Ae  fond  kiss  and  then  we  sever ! 
Ae  fareweel,  alas,  forever  ! 
Deep  in  heart-wning  tears  I  'li  pledge  thee  ; 
Warring  sighs  and  groans  1  '11  wage  thee. 
Who  shall  say  that  fortune  grieves  him. 
While  the  star  of  hope  she  leaves  htm  f 
Me,  nflfi  cheerfu'  twinkle  lights  me  ; 
Dark  despair  around  benights  me, 

I  '11  ne'er  blame  my  partial  fancy  — 
Naething  could  resist  my  Nancy : 
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But  to  see  hev  ivas  to  love  Iiur, 
I.ove  but  iier,  and  love  forever. 
Had  we  never  loved  aae  kindly. 
Mad  we  never  loved  sae  blindly, 
Novel'  met  —  or  never  parted. 
We  lioid  ne'er  been  bi'okeu-lieai'tod. 

Fare  thee  weel,  thou  first  and  fairest ! 
Fure  thee  weel,  thou  best  and  deBi'est ! 
Tliine  be  ilka  joy  and  treaaiire, 
Peace,  enjoyment,  love,  and  pleasure  ! 
Ae  fond  kKs,  and  then  we  Bover  I 
Ae  fareweel,  alaa,  forever ! 
Deep  in  heart- wiiing  tears  I  '11  pledge  thee ; 
Warring  sighs  and  gi-oans  I  '11  wage  tlies. 


In  holy  night  we  made  the  voiv  ; 

And  the  same  lamp  which  long  before 
Had  seen  our  early  passion  gi'ow 

Was  witness  to  the  faith  we  swore. 

Did  1  not  swear  to  love  her  ever  ; 

And  have  I  ever  dared  to  rove ! 
Did  she  not  own  a  rival  never 

Should  shake  her  frdth,  or  steal  her  love? 

Yet  now  she  says  those  worIb  were  air, 
Tliose  vows  were  ivritten  all  in  watei', 

And  by  the  lamp  that  saw  her  swear 
Has  yielded  to  the  iirst  that  songht  lier. 


THE  KISS,  DEAR  MAID. 

Tun  kiss,  dear  maid  !  thy  lip  lias  left 

Shall  never  part  frem  mine, 
Till  happier  hom's  restore  the  gift 

Untainted  back  to  thine. 

Thy  parting  glance,  which  fondly  beams. 

An  equal  love  may  see  : 
The  teai'  that  from  thine  eyelid  streams 

Can  weep  no  change  in  me. 


blest 


I  ask  no  pledge  to  make  ir 

In  gazing  when  alone ; 
Kor  one  memorial  for  a  bi'east 

Whose  thoughts  are  all  tliine  own. 

Nor  need  I  write  —  to  tell  the  tale 
My  pen  were  doubly  weak; 

0,  what  can  idle  wol-ds  avail, 
Unless  Uic  heart  could  speak  ? 


By  day  or  night,  in  weal  or  woe, 
That  heart,  no  longer  free. 

Mast  bear  the  love  it  cannot  show, 
And  silent,  ache  for  tiee. 


MAID  OF  ATHENS,   ] 


Maid  of  Athens,  ere  we  part. 
Give,  O,  jpye  me  back  my  heart  '. 
Or,  since  that  has  left  my  breast. 
Keep  it  now,  and  take  the  rest ! 
Hear  ray  vow  before  I  go, 
ZdiT)  /loB  ffi!  dya-irS. 

By  those  tresses  unconfined, 
Wooed  by  each  Mgemi  wind  ; 
By  tliose  lids  whose  jetty  fiiiigo 
Kiss  thy  soft  cheeks'  blooming  tinj 
By  those  wild  eyes  like  the  roe, 
Zi3i;  iiov  ods  dya-irw. 

By  that  lip  I  long  to  toste  ; 
By  that  zone-encireled  waist ; 
By  all  the  token-flowers  that  tell 
What  words  can  never  speak  bo  wcI 
By  love's  alternate  joy  and  woo, 
Ziiij  iioO  trds  aTdirO. 

Maid  of  Athens  !  I  am  gone. 
Think  of  me,  sweet !  when  alone. 
Though  Illy  to  Istambol, 
Athens  holds  my  heart  and  soul : 
Can  I  cease  to  love  thee !    No  ! 


E  HEATH  THIS  NIGHT  MUST  B 


The  heath  tliia  night  must  be  my  bed, 
The  bracken  cuitdn  for  my  head. 
My  luUaby  the  warder's  tread, 

Fai',  lar  from  love  and  thee,  Mary  i 
To-morrow  eve,  more  stilly  laid. 
My  couch  may  be  my  Woody  plaid, 
Hy  vesper  song,  thy  wail,  sweet  maid ! 

It  will  not  waken  me,  Mary! 

I  may  not,  dare  not,  fancy  now 
The  grief  that  clouds  thy  lovely  brow, 
I  dare  not  think  upon  thy  vow. 
And  all  it  promised  me,  Mniy, 
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Ko  fond  i^egiet  must  Koi'iiiau  know  ■ 

When  bursts  Clan- Alpine  on  the  foe. 

His  lieart  must  be  like  bended  bow, 

His  foot  like  arrow  free,  Mary. 

.A  time  will  eome  with  feeling  fraught ; 
For,  if  I  faU  in  battle  fought, 
Thy  haplea?  lover's  dying  thought 

Shnll  be  a  tliought  on  thee,  Mary. 
And  if  i-etumed  fiiDm  eouquered  foes. 
How  blithely  wiU  the  evening  close. 
How  aw«flt  the  iinnet  sing  repose, 

To  my  young  biide  aiid  me,  Maiy  ! 


Tki.l  me  not,  aweet,  I  am  uiikinde. 

That  froi 
Of  thy  eliaste  bi 


Tow 
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Trae,  a  new  mistresse  now  I  eliase,  - 

Tlie  first  foe  in  tha  field  ; 
And  with  a  ati-onger  faith  imbrace 

A  sword,  a  horse,  a  shield. 

Yet  this  ineonstauoy  is  such 
As  you,  too,  should  adore  ; 

I  could  not  love  thee,  deare,  so  much 
Loved  I  not  ]ionor  move. 


ADIEU,  ADIEU  I  OUB  DREAM  OF  LOTE- 

AliiBU,  adieu  !  our  dream  of  love 
Was  fai'  too  sweet  to  linger  long  ; 

Such  hopes  may  bloom  in  bowers  above, 
But  here  they  mock  the  fond  and  youug. 

We  met  in  hope,  we  part  in  tears  ! 

Yet  0,  't  is  sadly  sweet  to  know 
That  life,  in  all  its  future  years, 

Can  reach  iis  with  no  heavier  blow  ? 

The  hour  is  come,  the  spell  is  past ; 

Fai-,  far  from  tlioe,  my  only  love, 
Youth's  earliest  hops,  and  manhood's  last. 

My  darkened  spirit  tiims  to  rove. 

Adieu,  adieu  !  0,  dull  and  dread 
Sinks  on  the  ear  that  parting  knell ! 

Hope  and  the  dreams  of  love  lie  dead.  — 
To  them  and  thee,  farewell,  farewell  I 


BLAOK-EYED  SUSAN. 

in  the  Downs  the  fleet  was  moored, 
le  stz  earners  waving  in  tlie  wind. 
When  blaok-eyed  Susan  came  aboaiii  ; 

"  0,  where  shall  I  my  true-love  find  f 
Tell  me,  ye  jovial  sailoj'a,  tell  me  true 
If  my  sweet  William  sails  among  the  crew." 

William,  who  high  upon  the  yai'd 
Booked  with  the  billow  to  and  fro. 

Soon  as  her  well-known  voice  he  beard 
Ho  sighed,  and  east  hia  eyes  below  ; 

Thecorfslides  swiftly  through  his  glowing  hands. 

And  quick  as  lightning  on  the  deck  he  stands. 

So  the  sweet  lark,  high  poised  in  air, 
Shuts  close  his  pinions  to  his  breast 

If  chance  hia  mate's  shiill  call  he  hear. 
And  drops  at  once  into  her  nest :  — 

The  noblest  captain  in  the  British  fleet 

Might  envy  William'a  lip  those  kisses  sweet. 

0  Susan,  Susan,  lovely  dear, 

My  vows  shall  ever  ti'ue  remain  ; 

5t  me  kiss  off  that  falling  teai' ; 

We  only  part  to  meet  again. 
Change  as  ye  list,  ye  winds  ;  my  heart  shall  lie 
The  faithful  compass  that  sUIl  points  to  theo. 

'Believe  not  what  the  landmen  say. 
Who  tempt  with  doubts  thy  constant  mind  ; 
They  '11  tell  thee  aaOors,  when  away. 

In  every  port  a  mistress  find  : 
Yes,  yes,  believe  them  when  they  tell  theo  so. 
For  thou  art  present  wheresoe'er  I  go. 

"  If  to  fair  India's  coast  we  sail. 

Thy  eyes  are  seen  in  diamonds  bright. 
Thy  breath  is  Afric's  spicy  gaie. 

Thy  skin  is  ivoiy  so  whit*. 
Thus  every  beauteous  object  that  I  view 
Wakes  in  my  soul  some  ehann  of  lovely  Sue. 

"  Though  battle  call  me  from  thy  arms. 

Let  not  my  pretty  Susan  mourn  ; 
Though  cannons  roai',  yet  safe  from  harms 

William  shall  to  his  dear  retnm. 
Love  turns  aside  the  balls  that  round  me  fly, 
Lest  precious  tearsshould  drop  from  Susan's  eye, " 

The  boatswain  gave  the  dieadful  ward, 
~'     sails  their  swelling  bosom  spread  ; 

No  longer  must  she  stay  aboard  ; 
They  kissed,  she  sighed,  he  hung  his  head. 

Her  lessening  boat  unwilling  rows  to  land  ; 

"Adieu  !  "  she  cries  ;  and  waved  her  lily  hami. 
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18G                             POEMS  OF  PARTINQ  AND  ABSENCE. 

HERO  TO  LEANDER. 

He  says,  "  The  morning  star 

Climbs  tlie  horizon's  bar." 

0,  GO  not  yet,  my  lovB, 

The  night  is  dark  ajid  vast ; 
The  white  moon  is  liid  in  her  heaven  above, 

SJie  says,  "Then  qnick  dejftrt: 

Alas  1  you  now  must  start ; 

And  the  waves  climb  high  and  fast. 

0,  kiss  mo,  kiss  me,  once  again, 

Lest  thy  kiss  shonW  be  the  last. 
0  kiss  me  ere  we  part ; 

"  But  give  the  code  a  blow 
Wlio  did  begin  our  woe  !  " 

Grow  closer  to  my  heaii  ; 

My  heart  is  warmer  sm-oly  Uian  the  bosom  of  the 

Ojoj!  Ohlissofhlisaea! 

My  heart  of  heai-ts  art  thou. 

THE  PABTING  OF  ROMEO  AND   JTJLIBT. 

Come,  bathe  me  with  thy  kiaaes, 
My  eyelids  and  my  brow. 

Juliet.    Wilt  thon  be  gone  ?  it  is  not  yet  near 

Hark  !  how  the  wild  rain  hisses. 

day: 

And  tie  loud  sea  roara  below. 

It  was  the  nightingale,  and  not  the  lark, 
That  pierced  the  fearful  hollow  of  tliine  ear  ; 

Thy  heart  beats  through  Uiy  rosy  limbs, 

Hightly  she  sings  on  yon  pomegranate-tree  : 

So  gladly  doth  it  stir ; 

Believe  me,  love,  it  was  the  nightingale. 

Thine  eye  in  drops  of  gladness  swims. 

ROMBO.     It  was  the  lark,  the  herald  of  the 

Ihave  bathed  thee  with  the  plensantrayri-h; 

morn. 

Thy  loeka  are  driyping  balm  ; 

Thott  shalt  not  wander  hence  to-Jiiglit, 

Do  loce  the  severing  clouds  in  yonder  east : 

I  '11  stay  thee  with  my  kisses. 

Night's  candles  ai'e  burnt  out,  and  jocund  day 

To-night  the  roaring  brine 

Will  rend  thy  golden  ti'esses  ; 

I  must  he  gone  and  live,  or  stay  and  die. 

The  ocean  with  the  morrow  light 

Juliet.     Yon  light  is  not  daylight,  I  know- 

WiU  be  hoth  blue  and  calm  ; 

it,  I  ; 

And  the  biUow  will  embrace  thee  with  a  kiss  as 

It  is  some  meteor,  tliat  the  sun  e-xhales. 

soft  as  mine. 

To  be  to  thee  this  night  a  toich-beai-ev. 
And  light  thee  on  thy  way  to  Mantua  : 

No  Western  odors  wander 

Thei^fore  stay  yet,—  thou  need'st  not  to  be  gone. 

On  the  black  and  moaning  sea. 

Romeo.     Let  me  be  ta'en,  let  me  be  put  lo 

And  when  thou  art  dead,  Leandsr, 

death; 

My  soul  mast  follow  thee! 

I  am  content,  so  thou  wilt  have  it  so. 

0,  go  not  yet,  my  love, 

I  '11  say,  yon  giay  is  not  the  morning's  eye, 

Thy  voice  is  sweet  and  low  ; 

'T  is  hut  the  pale  reflex  of  Cynthia's  brow  ; 

The  deep  salt  wave  breaks  in  above 

Nor  that  is  not  the  ki'k,  whose  notes  do  heat 

Those  marble  steps  below. 

The  vanity  heaven  so  high  above  our  heads  : 

The  turret-stairs  are  wet 

I  have  more  care  to  stay  tlian  wilt  to  go  ;  — 

That  lead  into  the  sea. 

Come,  death,  and  welcome  !    Juliet  wills  it  so.  — 

Leander  1  go  not  yet  I 

How  is  't,  my  soul  ?  let 's  talk,  it  is  not  day. 

The  pleasant  stara  have  set ; 

Juliet.   It  is,  it  is;  hie  hence,  begone,  away! 

0,  go  not,  go  not  yet, 

It  is  the  lark  that  sings  so  out  of  tune. 

Or  I  will  follow  thee. 

Some  say,  the  lark  makes  sweet  division  ; 

This  doth  not  so,  for  she  divideth  us  : 

THE  PAETIlfG  LOVERS. 

Some  say,  the  lark  and  loathed  toad  ch.-Lngc 
eyes; 

She  savs,  "  The  cork  crows,  —  havk  ! " 

0,  now  I  would  they  had  changed  voices  too  ! 

Hesays,  "No!  still't  is  dai-k." 

Since  arm  from  arai  that  voice  doth  us  affray. 
Hunting  thee  hence,  with  hunts-np  to  the  ilay. 

She  says,  "The  dawn  grows  blight," 

0,  now  be  gone  ;  more  light  aiid  light  it  graws. 

He  says,  "  0  no,  my  Light." 

Romeo.     More  light  and  light,  —  mm-e  dark 

She  says,  "Stand  up  and  say. 

JuLli^T.     Then,  window,  let  day  in,  ajid  let 

Gete  not  the  heaven  gray  ? " 

life  out. 
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EOMKO.    Farewell,  farewell !  one  Idas,  and  1 11 
.lesosna.                                     {De3<x.nd3.) 
JiruET.     Art  thou  gone  ao  !  my  love  '.  my 
bid  !  my  (Hend  1 
1  must  haar  (rom  thee  every  day  i'  the  hour, 
For  in  a  minute  there  are  many  days  ; 
0,  by  this  count  I  shall  be  much  in  years. 
Ere  1  again  behold  my  Borneo. 

Thiit  may  convey  my  greetings,  love,  to  thee. 
Juliet.     0,  thinlt'st  tliou  we  shall  ever  meet 

Hand  in  hand,  while  the  sun  peered  over. 

We  hipped  the  grass  on  that  youngling  spring, 
Swept  back  its  rushes,  smoothed  its  clover, 

A  dappled  sky,  a  world  of  meadows  ; 

Cirehng  above  us  the  bliwk  rooks  fly. 
Forward,  backwai'd :  lo,  tlieir  dark  shadows 

again? 
lioMJiO,     1  doubt  it  not ;  and  all  these  woes 
shall  serve 
For  (iweet  discourses  in  our  time  to  come. 

Flit  on  the  beek  —  for  her  long  gi'ass  partetb, 
As  hair  from  a  maid's  blight  eyes  blown  back  ; 

And  lo,  the  sun  like  a  lover  daiteth 
His  flattering  smile  on  her  wayward  track  1 

DIVIDED. 

Sing  on  !  we  sing  in  the  glorious  weather. 
Till  one  steps  over  the  tiny  strand. 

So  naiTow,  in  sooth,  that  still  tJ^ethev 
On  either  brink  we  go  hand  in  hand. 

An  empty  sky,  a  world  of  heather, 
Purple  of  foxglove,  yellow  of  broom  : 

We  two  among  them  wailing  together, 
ShakiLig  out  houey,  ti'eading  perfume. 

The  beck  grows  wider,  the  hands  must  sever. 

On  either  margin,  our  songs  all  done. 
Wo  move  apart,  while  she  singeth  ever, 

Taking  the  course  of  the  stooping  sun. 

Crowds  of  bees  are  giddy  with  clover ; 

f  iDwds  of  larks  at  their  matins  hang  over, 
Thankiug  the  Loiil  for  a  Ufa  so  sweet. 

He  prays,  "  Come  over  "  ~  I  may  not  follow ; 

I  cry,  "Eetum"— but  he  cannot  come; 
We  speak,  we  laugh,  but  with  voices  hollow  ; 

Our  hands  ate  hanging,  our  hearts  are  numb. 

Flnsheth  the  rise  with  her  purple  favor, 
Gloweth  the  cleft  with  her  golden  ring, 

'Twixt  the  two  brown  butterflies  waver, 
Lightly  settle,  mid  sleepily  awing. 

A  breathing  sigh  ~  a  sigh  for  answer  ; 

A  little  talking  of  outward  things  : 
The  careless  beck  is  a  merry  dancer, 

Keeping  sweet  time  to  the  air  she  sings. 

We  two  walk  till  the  purple  dieth. 
And  short  diy  gi'ass  under  foot  is  brown  ; 

But  one  little  streak  at  a  distance  lieth 
Green,  like  a  ribbon,  to  prank  the  down. 

A  little  pain  when  the  beek  grows  wider  — 
"  Cross  to  me  now,  for  her  wavelets  swell  '* : 

"1  may  notcresa"  — and  the  voice  beside  her 
Faintly  reacheth,  though  heeded  well. 

Over  the  gi-ass  we  stepped  unto  it. 
And  God  he  knoweth  how  Mitbe  we  were  ! 

Never  a  voice  to  bid  ua  eschew  it ; 
Hey  tie  green  ribton  that  showed  so  fair  ! 

Hey  the  green  lilibon  !  we  kneeled  beside  it. 
We  parted  the  grasses  dewy  and  sheen  ; 

Drop  over  drop  there  filtered  ajul  slideil 
A  tiny  bright  beck  that  trickled  between. 

No  backward  path  ;  ah  !  no  returning  : 
No  second  crossing  that  ripple's  flow  ; 

"  Come  to  me  now,  for  the  west  is  burning  : 
Come  ere  it  dariiena."  —  "  Ah,  no  !  ah,  no  !  " 

Then  cries  of  pain,  and  arms  outreaehing  — 
The  beck  grows  wider  and  swift  and  deep  ; 

The  lond  bock  drowns  them  :  we  walk  and 
weep. 

Tinkle,  tinkle,  sweetly  it  sung  to  us, 
Liglit  was  our  talk  as  of  faery  bells  - 

Faeiy  wadding-bells  faiiitly  rung  to  ua, 
Down  in  their  fortunate  pai'allels. 

A  yellow  moon  in  splendor  drooping, 
A  tii'ed  queen  with  her  state  oppi'cssed. 

Low  by  rushes  and  sword-grasa  stooping. 
Lies  she  soft  on  the  waves  at  rest. 
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The  dtsei't  heiivcns  hnvo  felt  hei'  siuiiiciiH  ; 

Her  earth  will  weep  her  some  dewy  teal's  ; 
The  wild  beek  ends  hec  tune  of  gladness, 

And  goeth  stilly  as  soul  that  feat's. 

Wu  two  walk  on  in  our  grassy  plaees, 
On  eltiier  marge  of  the  moonlit  flood, 

"With  the  moon's  own  sadness  in  our  fates, 
Where  joy  is  withered,  blosaom  and  bud. 


A  shady  fi-eahness,  cliafeis  whirling, 

A  little  piping  of  leaf-hid  birds ; 
A  flatter  of  wings,  a  fitful  stining, 

A  cloud  to  the  eastward  snowy  as  enixls. 

BiU'e  gi'assy  slopes,  where  the  kids  are  tethe 
Bound  valleys  like  nests  all  femy-lined  ; 

Bound  hills,  with  flutteiing  tree- 
Swell  high  ill  their  fi'eckled  robes  behind. 

A  rose-ilush  tender,  a  thi'ill,  a  quiver. 
When  golden  gleams  to  the  trao-tops  glide  ; 

A  flashing  edge  for  the  milk-white  river. 
The  beck,  a  river  —  with  still  sleek  tide. 

Rroad  and  white,  and  polished  as  silver, 
On  she  goes  under  fruit-laden  trees ; 

Svinlt  in  leafage  cooeth  the  culver, 
And  'plaineth  of  love's  disloyalties. 

Glitters  the  dew,  and  shines  the  river  ; 

Up  comes  the  lily  and  dries  liei'  boll ; 
But  two  are  walking  apart  forever, 

And  wave  their  hands  for  a  mute  farewell. 


A  braver  swell,  a  swifter  sliding  ; 


Stately  prows  are  rising  and  howing  — 
[Shouts  of  mariners  wiunow  the  dr)  — 

And  level  sands  for  hanks  endowing 
The  tiny  gteen  ribbon  tliat  siiowed  so  fair. 

While,  0  my  heart  t  as  white  sails  shiver, 
Ajid  cwwds  aw  passing,  and  banks  sti'etcih 

How  hard  to  follow,  with  lips  that  quiver, 
That  moving  speck  on  the  far-off  sido  ! 


Farther,  farther 

My  eyes  brim 

Only  my  heart  ■" 


er,  it  melts  aH'ay  : 
nly  my  heart  to  my  heart  shall  show  it, 
As  1  walk  desolate  day  by  day. 


And  yet  I  know  past  all  doubting,  truly,  — 
A  knowledge  gi'eater  than  grief  can  dim  — 

I  know,  as  he  loved,  he  will  love  me  duly  — 
Yea,  better  —  e'en  better  than  I  love  him  ; 

And  as  I  walk  by  the  vast  calm  river, 

The  awful  river  so  diead  to  see, 
1  say,  "  Thy  breadth  and  thy  depth  forever 

Arc  bridged  by  his  thoughts  that  cross  to  mi 


1  I.OVK  thee,  iove  thee,  (i 

Some  call  me  cold,  and  some  demure. 
And  if  thou  hast  ever  guessed  that  so 

I  love  thee  —  well,  —  tlie  proof  was  poor. 

And  no  one  could  be  sure. 

Before  thy  song  (with  shifted  rhymes 

To  suit  my  name)  did  I  nndo 
The  Persian  ?    If  it  moved  sometimes, 

Thou  hast  not  seen  a  hand  push  through 

A  foolish  flower  or  two. 

My  mother  listening  to  my  sleep 

Heaid  nothing  but  a  sigh  at  night,  — 

The  short  sigh  rippling  on  the  deep, 

When  hearts  nm  out  of  breath  and  sight 
Of  men,  lo  God's  clear  light. 

When  others  named  thee,  —  thought  thy  brows 
Were  straight,  thy  smile  was  tender,  ■ —  "  Here 

He  comes  betiveon  the  vineyard-rows  ! "  — 
1  said  not  "  Ay,"  —  nor  waited,  dear. 
To  feel  thee  step  too  near. 

I  left  such  things  to  holdel'  girls, 

Olivia  or  Clotilda.     Nay, 
Wlen  that  Clotilda  through  her  curls 

Held  both  thiue  eyes  in  hers  one  day, 

I  marveled,  let  me  say. 

I  could  not  try  the  woman's  trick : 
Between  us  straightway  fell  the  blush 

Which  kept  me  sepaiate,  blind,  and  sick. 
A  wind  came  with  thee  in  a  flush. 
As  blown  tlirough  Horab's  bush. 

But  now  that  Italy  invokes 

Her  young  men  to  go  forth  and  chase 
The  foe  or  perish,  —  notliing  chokes 

My  voice,  or  drives  me  from  the  place  : 

1  look  thcc  in  the  face. 
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1  loFo  tlicB  !  it  is  inidevstooil, 
Cojifest :  I  do  not  shrink  or  stai't. 

No  blushes  :  all  my  body's  blood 
Has  gone  to  groaten  this  poor  heart, 
Thai,  loving  wo  may  part. 

Our  Italy  ioTokeg  the  youth 
To  die  if  need  be.     Still  them  's  room, 

Though  eai'th  is  stmined  with  dead,  in  truth 
Since  twice  the  lilies  were  in  bloom 
Thoy  have  not  grudged  a  tomb. 

And  many  a  plighted  maid  and  wife 
And  mother,  who  can  aay  since  then 

"  My  coontry,"  cannot  say  through  life 
"My  son,"   "my  spouse,"   "my  flowur 

And  not  weep  dumb  again. 

Heroic  males  the  country  beai's. 
But  cianght«r3  give  up  more  than  sons. 

Flags  wave,  diuma  heat,  and  unawares 
You  flash  your  soala  out  with  the  guns, 
And  take  your  heaven  at  once  ! 

1  jut  uie,  —  we  empty  heart  and  heme 
Of  life's  life,  love  I     We  bear  to  think 

You  'ro  gone,  —  to  feel  joa  may  not  come,  — 
To  liear  tho  door-latch  atir  and  cliiik 


Yetn. 


•e  you,  - 


Dear  Goil  1  when  Italy  is  one 

And  peilectad  from  bound  to  bound,  — 
Suppose  (for  my  share)  eaith  'b  undone 

By  one  grave  iu  't  I  as  one  small  wouikI 

May  kill  a  man,  't  is  found  ! 

What  then  1    If  love's  delight  must  end. 
At  leaat  we  '11  clear  its  truth  from  flaws. 

1  love  thee,  love  thee,  sweetest  fiiend ! 
Now  take  my  sweetest  witlioiit  pause. 
To  help  tho  nation's  cause. 

And  thiis,  of  noble  Italy 
We  '11  both  be  worthy.     Let  her  show 

Tho  futuiB  how  we  made  hei'  free, 
Not  sparing  life,  nor  Giulio, 
Nor  this  —  this  heart-break  !     Go  ! 


AS  SLOW  OUR  SHIP. 

As  slow  our  ship  her  foamy  track 
Against  the  wind  was  cleaving, 

Her  ti'embling  pennant  still  looked  back 
To  that  dear  isle  't  was  leaving. 


So  loath  we  part  from  all  we  love. 
From  all  the  links  that  bind  us  ; 

So  turn  our  heartB,  as  on  we  rove. 
To  tliose  we  've  left  behind  us  ! 


When,  ronnd  the  bowl,  of  vs 

We  talk  with  joyous  seeming,  — 
V/ith  smiles  that  might  as  well  be  tea 

So  faint,  so  sad  tlieir  beaming  ; 
While  memoiy  brings  us  back  again 

Each  early  tie  that  twined  us, 
0,  sweet  'fl  the  cup  tliat  oii'olss  tlien 

To  those  we  've  left  behind  us  ! 

And  when,  in  other  climes,  we  meet 

Home  isle  ov  vale  enchanting, 
Where  all  looks  floweiy,  wild,  and  svn 

And  naught  but  love  is  wanting  ; 
We  think  how  great  liad  been  our  blisi 

If  Heaven  had  bnt  assigned  ns 
To  live  and  die  in  scenes  like  this. 

With  some  we  've  left  beliind  us  ! 

As  travelers  oft  look  back  at  eve 

When  eastwaiii  dajkly  goiug, 
To  gaze  upon  that  light  they  leave 

Still  faint  behind  them  glowing,  — 
So,  when  the  close  of  pleasure's  day 

To  gloom  hath  near  consigned  us. 
We  turn  to  catch  one  fading  ray 

Of  joy  that 's  lett  behind  ua. 


LOCHAEEE  NO  MORE. 

Faiibwei.l  to  Lochaber  !  and  fui-ewell,  my  .lean, 
Where  heai'tsome  with  thee  Ihaemonyadaybceu  1 
For  Lochaber  no  more,  Loehaber  no  more, 
We  '11  maybe  ratum  to  Iiochabor  no  more  ! 
Tliese  tears  that  I  shed  they  ai'o  a'  for  my  dear. 
And  no  for  the  dsngei'S  attending  on  wai'. 
Though  borne  on  roiigli  seas  to  a  far  bloody  shore. 
Maybe  to  return  to  lyichaber  no  more. 

Though  hurricanes  rise,  and  rise  eveiy  wind. 
They'll  ne'er  make  a  tempest  like  that  in  my 

Though  loudest  of  thunders  on  louder  waves  roar. 
That's  naetbing  like  leaving  my  love  ou  the  shore. 
To  leave  thee  behind  me  my  heart  is  sair  pained  ; 
,ae  that 's  inglonous  no  fame  can  be  gained ; 
And  beauty  and  love 's  the  reward  of  the  brave. 
And  I  maun  deserve  it  befora  I  can  crave. 

Then  glory,  my  Jaany,  manu  plead  my  excuse  ; 

honor  commands  me,  how  can  I  refuse  ? 
Without  it  I  ne'er  can  have  merit  for  tbee. 
And  without  thy  favor  I  'd  better  not  be. 
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POEMS  OF  FARTING  AND  ABSENCE. 


I  gEie  then,  my  lass,  to  \riii  honor  anii  fame, 
And  if  I  should  luck  to  come  gloriously  hamo, 
I  '11  bring  a  heart  to  thee  with  love  running  o'er 
And  then  1  '11  leave  thee  and  Louhaber  no  more. 


ADIEU,   ADIEL'I  MY  NATIVE  SHOKB. 

Adieu,  adieu  !  my  native  shore 

Fades  o'er  the  waters  blue  ; 
The  night-winds  sigh,  the  breakers  roar. 

And  shrieks  the  wild  sea-msw. 
Yon  suii  tliat  seta  upon  the  sea, 

We  follow  ill  his  flight ; 
Farewell  awliila  to  him  and  thee. 

My  native  land  —  Good  Night ! 

A  few  short  hows,  and  ha  will  rise 

To  give  the  morrow  birth  ; 
And  I  shall  hail  the  main  and  skies, 
it  my  mothei'  6! 


dhall. 


Its  heai'th  is 
Wild  weeds  are  gatheiing  on  the  wall ; 
My  dog  howls  at  the  gate. 


MY  OLD  KENTUCKY  HOME. 

TirK  sun  shines  bright  in  our  old  Kentucky  home  i 
'T  ia  slimmer,  tlie  darkies  are  gay ; 

The  com  top's  rip«  and  the  meadow's  in  tl 
Maom, 
Wliile  the  birfs  make  music  all  the  day  ; 

The  young  folks  roll  on  the  little  cabin  floor. 
All  merry,  all  happy,  all  bright ; 

By'm-by  hai'd  times  conies  a  knockiii'  at  tli 

Than,  my  old  Kentucky  home,  good  night! 


We  '11  sing 
home. 
Fort 


my  lady ;  0,  weep  no  i 
1  song  for  my  old  Kentucky 
old  Kentucky  home  far  away. 


They  hunt  no  more  for  the  possum  and  the  coo 

Oil  the  meadow,  the  hill,  and  the  share  ; 
They  sing  no  more  by  the  glimmer  of  the  mool 

On  the  bench  by  the  old  cabin-door ; 
Tlie  day  goes  by,  like  a  shadow  o'er  the  heart. 

With  sorrow  where  all  was  delight ; 
Tlie  time  has  come,  when  the  darkies  have  to  part, 

Tlieu,  my  old  Kentucky  home,  good  night " 
Weep  no  mow,  my  lady,  etc. 


Tlie  head  must  bow,  and  the  biiok  will  have  i 

Wherever  the  darky  may  go ; 
A  few  more  days,  and  the  troubles  all  will  end, 

In  the  field  where  the  sugar-cane  gi^ow ; 
L,  few  more  days  to  tote  the  weary  load. 

No  mattor,  it  will  never  be  light ; 
A  few  more  days  till  we  tottor  on  the  road, 
Then,  my  old  Kentucky  home,  good  night ! 
Weep  no  moie,  my  lady,  etc. 


THE  FAREWELL 


Gone,  gone,  — sold  and  gone, 
To  the  rice-swamp  dank  and  loue. 
Wliere  the  slave-whip  ceaseless  swings, 
Wheie  the  noisome  insect  stings. 
Where  tJie  fever  demon  straws 
Poison  with  the  falling  dews, 
Where  the  sickly  sunbeams  glare 
Through  the  hot  and  misty  air,  — 
Gone,  gone,  —  sold  and  gone. 
To  the  rice-swamp  dank  and  lone. 
From  Virginia's  hill  and  watore,  — 
WoB  is  me,  my  stolen  daughters  ! 

Gone,  gone,  — sold  and  gone, 
To  the  lice-swamp  dank  and  lone. 
There  no  mother's  eye  is  near  them. 
There  no  mother's  ear  can  hear  them; 
Never,  when  the  tortuiing  lasli 
Seams  their  back  with  mimy  a  gash, 
Shall  a  mother's  kindness  bless  tJiem, 
Or  a  motlier's  arms  caress  them. 
Gone,  gone,  —sold  and  gone. 
To  the  rica-Ewamp  dank  and  lone, 
From  Virginia's  hills  and  waters,  — 
Woe  is  me,  my  stolen  daughters ! 

Gone,  gone,  —  sold  and  gone, 
To  the  rice-swamp  dank  and  lone. 
0,  when  weary,  sad,  and  slow, 
From  the  fields  at  night  they  go, 
Faint  with  toil,  and  racked  with  ]\iin. 
To  their  cheei'less  homes  again, 
There  no  brother's  voice  shall  greet  theni, 
There  no  fathai''e  welcome  meet  them. 
Gone,  gone,  —-sold  and  gone, 
To  the  rice-swamp  dank  and  lone. 
From  Viiginia's  hills  and  waters,  — 
Woe  is  me,  my  stolen  daughters  ! 
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From  the  tree  whose  shadow  lay 

On  their  eliildhood's  place  of  play, 

From  the  cool  apriug  where  they  drank,  — 
Rock,  and  lull,  and  rivulet  hank,  — 
Fi'oin  the  solemu  house  of  prayer, 
And  tlie  holy  counsela  there,  — 
Gotio,  gone,  — sold  aad  gone. 
To  the  rice-swamp  dank  and  lone, 
Fi^om  Virginia's  hills  and  waters,  — 
Woo  is  me,  my  stolen  daughters  ! 

Gone,  gone,  —  sold  and  gone. 

To  the  rice-swamp  dank  and  lone,  — 

Toiling  thrangh  the  weary  day. 

And  at  night  the  spoiler's  prey. 

0  that  tliey  had  eai-lier  died. 

Sleeping  calmly,  side  by  side. 

Where  the  tyrant's  power  is  o'er. 

And  the  fetter  galls  no  more ! 
Gone,  gone,  —  sold  and  gone. 
To  the  rice-swamp  datik  and  lone, 
From  Virginia's  hills  and  watei's,  — 
Woe  is  me,  my  stolen  daughters ! 

Gone,  gone,  — sold  and  gone, 
To  the  rice-swamp  dank  arid  lonp. 
By  the  holy  love  He  beareth,  ~ 
By  tile  biTiisW  reed  He  apareth,  — 
0,  may  He  to  whom  alone 
All  their  cruel  wrongs  ai'e  known 
Still  their  hope  and  refiige  prove, 
With  a  more  than  mother's  love  ! 
Gone,  gone,  — sold  and  gone, 
To  the  rioe-Bwamp  dank  and  lone, 
From  Virginia's  hills  and  watei-s,  -- 
Woe  is  me,  my  stolen  daughters  ! 


COME,  LET  ITS  KiaSE  AND  PARTE. 


■E  there ' 


ne,  let  uu  kiasc  and 


Xuy,  I  have  dojie,  — you  get  no  more  of  me  ; 
And  I  am  glad,  —yea,  glad  with  all  my  heai^te, 

That  thus  so  cleanly  1  myselfe  can  free. 
Shake  hands  forever  I  —  cancel  all  our  vows  ■ 

And  when  wa  meet  at  any  time  againe, 
Be  it  not  scene  in  either  of  our  hrowa. 

That  we  one  jot  of  former  love  rataine. 

Now  —  at  the  last  gaspe  of  Love's  latest  breath — 
When,   his  pulse  failing,  Pnsaion   speechless 

When  Faith  is  kneeling  by  hia  bed  of  death. 
And  Innocence  is  closing  up  his  eyes, 


Now;  if  thou  wouldat  — when  all  hare   give 
From  death  to  life  thou  might'st  him  yst  r« 


:HOtr  ART  TOO  DEAR. 

Fai!EWElTj  !  thou  ait  too  dear  for  my  possessing, 
And  like  enough  thou  knOH-'st  thy  estimate  : 
The  charter  of  thy  worth  gives  thee  releasing  ; 
My  bonds  in  thee  ore  all  determinate. 
For  how  do  I  hold  thee  but  by  thy  granting  ? 
And  for  that  riches  where  is  my  deseiTing  t 
The  cause  of  this  fair  gift  in  me  is  wanting. 
And  so  my  patent  back  again  is  swerving. 
Thyself  thon  gav'st,  thy  own  worth  then  nut 

knowing. 
Or  me,  to  whom  thon  gav'st  it,  else  mistaking ; 
So  thy  great  gilt,  upon  mispiision  growing, 
Comes  home  again,  on  better  judgment  making. 
Thus  have  I  had  thee,  as  a  dreani  doth  flatter ; 
In  sleep  a  king,  but,  waking,  no  such  matter. 


AN  EARNEST  SUIT 

And  wOt  thou  leave  me  thus? 
Say  nay !  say  nay !  for  shame  ! 
To  save  thee  from  the  blame 
Of  all  my  grief  and  grame. 
And  wilt  thou  leave  me  tlius  f 
Say  nay !  say  nay ! 

And  wilt  thou  leave  me  thus. 
That  hath  loved  thee  so  long. 
In  wealth  and  woe  among  f 
And  is  thy  heart  so  strong 
As  for  to  leave  me  thus  ? 
Say  nay  !  say  nay  ! 

And  wilt  thou  leave  me  thus, 
That  hath  given  thee  my  heart, 
Never  for  to  depart, 
Heither  for  pain  nor  smart  ? 
And  wilt  thou  leave  me  thas  ? 
Say  nay !  say  nay  ! 

And  wilt  thou  leave  me  thus, 
And  have  no  more  pity 
Of  him  that  loveth  thee  ? 
Alas  !  thy  cruelty  ! 
And  wilt  thou  leave  me  thus  ? 
Say  nay !  aay  nay  ! 
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WE  PAE-TED  IN  SILENCE. 

We  parted  in  silence,  we  parted  by  niglit, 
On  tlie  banks  of  that  lonely  river  ; 

Where  the  fragi'ant  limes  their  bouglia  unite, 
We  met  —  and  we  patted  forever  I 

Tlie  night-bird  sung,  and  the  stars  abova 
Told  many  a  toudiiiig  story 

Of  friends  long  passed  to  the  kingdom  of  love. 

Where  the  soul  wears  its  mantle  of  glory. 

We  parted  in  silence,  —  our  cheeks  were  wet 

With  the  tears  that  wore  past  controlling  ; 
We  vowed  ws  would  nevor,  no,  never  forget, 

And  those  vowa  at  the  time  were  consoling ; 
But  tliosB  lipa  that  echoed  tlie  sounds  of  mine 

Ai'e  as  cold  as  that  lonely  rivei' ; 
And  that  eye,  tluit  beautiful  spiiit'a  shrine. 

Has  shrouded  its  fires  forever. 

And  now  on  tJie  midnight  sky  1  look, 

And  my  heart  grows  full  of  weeping ; 
Each  star  is  to  me  a  sealed  book. 

Some  tale  uf  that  loved  one  keeping. 
We  parted  ill  silence,  —  we  parted  in  teara. 

On  the  banks  of  that  lonely  liver ; 
T!nt  the  odor  aud  bloom  of  those  bygone  yeai's 

Shall  hang  o'er  its  watfii*  forever. 


PEACE  I    WHAT  CAN  TEAES  AVAIL  7 

Pback  !  what  can  teara  avaU  ? 
She  lies  aQ  dumb  and  [mie, 

Aud  from  her  eye 
The  spirit  of  lovely  life  is  fading,  — ■ 

And  she  must  die  ! 
"Why  looks  tJie  lover  wroth,  —  the  friend  upbraid- 
ing? 

Iteply,  reply  ! 

Hath  she  not  dwelt  too  long 
Jlidst  pain,  and  grief,  and  wrong  ? 

Then  why  not  die  ? 
Why  suffer  again  her  doom  of  soitow. 

And  hopeless  lie  ? 
Why  nurse  the  ti'embling  di'eani  until  to-monow  i 

Keply,  reply  1 

Death  !    Take  her  to  thine  arms, 
In  all  her  stainless  cbaims  ! 

And  with  hsT  fly 
To  heavenly  haunts,  where,  clad  in  biightnpsa, 

The  angels  lie  I 
Wilt  bear  her  there,  0  death!  in  all  her  wliite- 
3S? 


Reply,  reply  ? 


THE  DYINO  QEBTEUDE  TO  TVALDEGRAVE, 


Clasp  me  a  little  longer  on  the  brink 

Of  fats  !  while  I  can  feel  thy  dear  cai'ess  ; 

And  when  this  heart  liath  ceased  to  bctt,  —  0, 

Tliat  thou  hast  been  to  me  all  tenderness, 

And  friend  to  more  than  human  friendship  just. 

0,  by  that  retrospect  of  happiness, 

And  by  the  hopes  of  an  immoital  trust, 

God  shall  assuage  thy  pangs,  when  I  am  laid  in 

Gn,  Henry,  go  not  back,  when  I  depait, 

scene  tliy  biu'sting  tears  too  deep  will  move. 
Where  my  dear  father  took  thee  to  his  heait. 
And  Gertnide  thought  it  ecstasy  to  rove 
With  thee,  as  witli  an  angel,  through  the  grove 

eace,  imagining  her  lot  was  cast 
In  heaven ;  for  ours  was  not  like  earthly  love. 

must  this  parting  be  our  very  last  f 
No  J  I  shall  love  thee  still,  when  death  itself  is 


Half   could   I   beai',   methinks,   to    leave    this 

And  tlice,  more  loved  tlian  aught  beneath  the 

If  I  htul  lived  to  smile  hut  on  tlie  birth 

ne  dear  pledge;  —  but  shall  there  then  bo 

In  future  time,  —  no  gentle  little  one, 
To  cQasp  thy  neck,  and  look,  I'esemhiing  me  ? 
joeuis  it,  even  while  Hfo's.last  pulses  run, 
■eetness  in  the  cup  of  death  to  be. 
Lord  of  my  bosom's  love!  to  die  Ixihoiding  tliec  ! 


THE  MOD  KNEE. 

Yes  !  there  are  ibbI  moumei's,  —  1  have  seen 
A  fair  sad  gii'l,  mild,  suffering,  and  serene  | 
Attention  (through  tlie  day)  her  duties  claimed, 
"  to  be  useful  as  resigned  she  aimed ; 
I   Neatly  she  drest,  nor  vainly  seemed  t'  expect 
Pity  for  giief,  or  parfon  for  neglect ; 
Hnt  when  her  wearied  parents  sunk  to  sleep. 
She  sought  her  place  to  meditate  and  weep  ; 
Tlien  to  her  mind  was  all  the  past  displayed, 
That  fiuthful  memory  brin 
For  then  she  thought  on  oi 
Her  tender  trust,  and  his  \ 
In  every  place  she  wanderei 
And  sadly-sacred  held  the  _ 
Where  last  for  sea  he  took  his  leave  ;  that  pli 
With  double  interest  would  she  nightly  tiace 


regi'etted  youth, 
[questioned  tnitJi ; 
where  they  'd  been, 
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Happy  he  sailed,  and  groat  the  care  she  took 
That  he  should  softly  sleep  and  smartly  look ; 
White  was  his  better  linen,  and  his  check 
Was  made  mure  trim  than  any  on  the  deck ; 
And  every  comfort  men  at  sea  can  know 
Was  havs  to  buy,  to  make,  and  to  bestow  : 
For  he  to  Groanland  sailed,  and  much  she  told. 
How  lie  should  guard  against  the  climate's  cold  ; 
Yet  saw  not  danger ;  dangers  he  'd  withstood, 
Nor  could  she  trace  the  faver  in  his  blood. 

Ilia  massmafes  smiled  at  flushings  on  hia  cheek. 
And  he  too  smiled,  but  seldom  would  he  speak ; 
for  now  he  found  the  danger,  felt  the  pain. 
With  grievous  symptoms  he  could  not  explaiu. 
ire  called  his  friend,  and  prefaced  with  a  sigh 
A  lover's  message,  —  "  Thomas,  I  must  die  ; 
VV^ould  I  could  see  my  Sally,  and  could  rest 
My  throbbing  temples  on  her  faithful  breast. 
And  gazing  go !  —  if  not,  this  trifle  take. 
And  say,  till  death  I  wore  it  for  her  sake  : 
Yes  I  I  must  die  —  Mow  on,  sweat  breazB,  blow  on ! 
Oive  me  one  look  before  my  life  be  gone  ! 
0,  give  me  that,  and  let  me  not  despair  ! 
One  last   fond   look  !  ^  and   now   repeat   tie 
prayer." 

Ila  had  his  wish,  had  more  :  I  will  not  paint 
The  lovers'  meeting ;  she  beheld  him  faint,— 
With  tender  fears,  she  took  a  nearer  view, 
Her  terrors  doubling  as  her  hopes  withdrew  ; 
He  tried  to  smile  ;  and,  half  succeeding,  said, 
"Yes !  I  must  die"  — and  hope  forever  fled. 
Still,  long  she   nui'sed  bim  ;  tender  thoughts 


Wore  inteiohanged,  and  hopes  and  views  Bublime. 
To  her  he  came  to  die,  ajid  every  day 
She  took  some  portion  of  the  dread  away ; 
With  him  she  prayed,  to  him  his  Bible  read. 
Soothed  the  faint  heart,  and  held  the  aching 

She  came  with  smiles  the  hour  of  pain  to  cheer. 
Apart  she  sighed  ;  alone,  she  shed  the  tear ; 
Then,  as  if  breaking  from  a  oloud,  she  gave 
Fi-esh  light,  and  gilt  the  pinspect  of  the  grave. 
One  day  he  lighter  seamed,  and  they  forgot 
The  cars,  the  dread,  the  anguish  of  their  lot. 
A  sudden  biightness  !n  his  look  appeared, 
A  sudden  vigor  in  his  voice  was  heard  ;  -^ 
She  had  been  reading  in  the  Book  of  Prayer, 
And  led  him  forth,  and  placed  him  in  his  chair. 
Lively  he  seemed,  and  spake  of  all  he  knew. 
The  friendly  many,  and  the  favorite  few  ; 

hut  then  bis  hand  she  preat, 

And  fondly  whispered,  "Thou  must  go  to  rest." 
"  I  go,"  ho  said  ;  but  as  he  spoke,  she  found 
Ilia   liand  more  cold,    and  fluttering  was  the 

sound ; 
Then  gazed  affrighted  ;  but  she  caught  a  last, 
A  dying  look  of  love,  and  all  was  past  ! 


She  placed  a  decent  stone  his  grave  above. 
Neatly  engi'aved,  —  an  offering  of  her  love  ; 
For  that  ahe  wrought,  for  that  foi'sook  her  bed. 
Awake  alike  to  duty  and  the  dead  ; 
She  would  have  grieved,  had  friends  presumed  Ia 

The  least  assistance,  —  't  was  her  proper  care. 
Here  will  she  come,  and  on  the  grave  will  sit, 
Folding  her  aims,  in  long  abstracted  fit : 
But  if  observer  pass,  will  take  her  romid, 
.4nd  careless  seem,  for  she  would  not  be  found  ; 
Then  go  again,  and  thna  her  hours  employ. 
While  visions  please  her,  and  while  woes  destroy. 


FAEEWBLLI    BDT  WHENEVER  — 

Faebwell  !  —  but  whenever  you  welcome   the 

That  awakens  the  night-song  of  mirth  in  your 

bower, 
Then  think  of  the  friend  who  ouce  welcomed  it 

And  foi'got  Iiis  own  griefs,  to  be  happy  with  you. 
Hia  griefs  may  return  —  not  a  hope  may  remain 
Of  the.  few  that  have  brightened  hia  pathway  of 

But  he  ne'er  can  forget  the  short  vision  that  threw 
Its  enoliantment  arotuid  him  while  lingering  vrith 

And  atill  on  that  evening  when  Pleasure  filla  up 
To  the  highest  top  sparkle  each  heart  and  each 

cup. 
Where'er  my  path  lies,  be  it  gloomy  or  bright. 
My  soul,  happy  friends  !  will  be  with  you  that 

night; 
Shall  join  in  your  revels,  your  sports,  and  your 

And  return  to  me,  beaming  all  o'er  with  your 

amiles  !  — 
Too  blest  if  it  tell  me  that,  mid  the  gay  cheer. 
Some  kind  voice  haa  murmured,  "  I  wish  he  were 

Let  Fate  do  her  worst,  there  ai'e  relics  of  joy. 
Bright  dreams  of  the  past,  which  she  cannot 

dratroy ; 
Whioh  come,  in  the  night-time  of  sorrow  and 

And  bring  back  the  features  which  joy  used  to 


Long,  long  be  my  heart  with  snoli 
Like  the  vase  in  which  roaes  hav 

tilled  — 
You  may  break,  yoa  may  ruin  1 


will  hang  round  it  still. 
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ABSENCE. 


TO  HEE  ABSENT  SAILOR. 

Her  window  opens  to  the  bay, 
On  glistening  light  ov  misty  gi'ay, 
And  there  at  dawn  and  set  of  day 

In  prayot  she  kneels  : 
"Deal- Lord  !"  she  soith,  "to  many  a  ho: 
From  wind  and  wave  the  wanderers  come 
I  only  see  the  t«Bsing  foam 

Of  stranger  keels. 

"  Blown  out  and  in  by  summer  gales, 
The  stately  ships,  with  crowded  sails, 
And  sailors  leaning  o'er  their  rails, 

Before  me  glide  ; 
They  come,  they  go,  but  evennore, 
Spioe-Iaden  from  the  Indian  shore, 
I  see  his  swift-winged  Isidore 

The  waves  divide. 

"  0  thou  !  with  whom  the  night  is  day 
And  one  the  neai  and  tar  away, 
Look  out  on  yon  gray  waste,  and  say 

Where  lingers  he. 
Alive,  perchance,  on  some  lone  beach 
Or  thirsty  isle  beyond  the  reach 
Of  man,  he  hears  the  Mocking  speech 

Of  wind  and  sea. 

"  O  dread  and  cruel  deep,  reveal 
The  secret  which  thy  waves  conceal. 
And,  yo  wild  sea-hirds,  hither  wheel 

And  tell  your  tale  ! 
Let  winds  that  tossed  his  raven  hair 
A  message  from  my  lost  one  tear,  ^ 
Some  thought  of  me,  a  last  fond  prayer 

Or  dying  wail  ! 

' '  Come,  with  your  dreariest  truth  shut  oi 
The  fears  that  haunt  me  round  about ; 
O  God  !  I  cannot  hear  this  doubt 

That  stifles  breath. 
Tte  worst  is  better  than  the  dread  ; 
Give  me  but  leave  to  monrn  my  dead 
Asleep  in  trust  and  hope,  instead 

Of  life  in  death!" 

It  might  have  been  the  evening  breeze 
That  whispered  in  the  garden  trees, 
It  might  have  been  the  sound  of  seas 
That  rose  and  fell ; 


But,  with  hor  heart,  if  not  her  ear. 
The  old  loved  voice  she  seemed  to  hear  : 
' '  1  wait  to  meet  thee  :  he  of  cheer. 
For  all  is  H-ell !  " 


TO  LUCA5TA, 

Away  from  thee ; 
Or  that,  when  I  am  gone. 
You  or  I  were  alone  ; 
Then,  my  Lucasta,  might  I  crave 
Pity  from  blustering  wind  or  swallowing  wave. 

]Jut  I  '11  not  sigh  one  blast  or  gale 

To  swell  my  sail. 

Or  pay  a  tear  to  'suage 

The  foaming  blue-god's  rage  ; 

For,  whether  he  will  let  me  pass 

Or  no,  1  'm  aidll  as  happy  as  I  was. 

Though  seas  and  lands  be  'twiit  us  both, 
Our  faith  and  trath. 
Like  separated  souls, 
All  time  and  space  controls  : 
Above  the  highest  sphere  we  meet. 
Unseen,  unknown ;  and  greet  as  angels  greet. 

So,  then,  we  do  anticipate 
Our  after- fat*. 
And  are  alive  i'  th'  skies, 
If  thus  our  lips  and  eyes 
Can  speak  like  spiiits  iinoonfined 
In  heaven,  —  their  earthly  bodies  left  behind. 


F  A-  THE  AIETS  THE  WIND  CAN  BLAW. 

Or  a'  the  airts  the  wind  can  blaw, 

I  dearly  like  the  west ; 
For  there  the  bonnie  lassie  lives, 

The  lassie  I  lo'o  best. 
There  wild  woods  grow,  and  rivers  row, 

And  monie  a  hill 's  between  ; 
But'  day  and  night  ray  fanuy's  flight 

Is  ever  wi'  my  Jean. 


le  her  in  the  dewy  flowers. 
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I  heai'  her  in  the  timefu'  biiils, 

The  powers  aboon  will  tent  thoe  ; 

I  hoax  lor  charm  the  air  ; 

Misfortune  sha.'  na  steer  thoe  ( 

There 's  Eot  ft  bontuie  flower  that  springs 

By  fountain,  shftw,  or  gtesn,  — 

That  ill  Uioy  '11  ne'er  let  near  thee. 

Thai-fl  's  uot  a  boniiie  biid  that  sings, 

But  minds  me  of  my  Jean. 

Return  a^ain,  fwi'  Lesley, 
lUtum  to  Caledonie  1 

0,  blftw  ye  westliQ  winds,  blaw  saft 

That  we  may  brag  we  hae  a  lass 

Amang  the  leafy  treea  ; 

There  's  nane  again  sae  bonnie. 

Wr  gentie  gale,  (ra  muir  and  dale 

Bring  hame  the  laden  bees  ; 

And  bring  the  lassie  back  to  me 

That 's  aye  sae  neat  and  clean  ; 

JEANIB  MORRISON.     , 

Ae  look  at  her  wad  banish  care, 

8ae  lovely  is  my  Jean. 

I  'VB  wandered  east,  I  've  wandered  west. 

Through  mouy  a  weary  way  ; 

But  never,  never  can  foi^t 
The  luve  o'  life's  young  day  I 

The  fite  that 's  blawn  on  Beltane  e'en 

FROM  "AIX  'S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL.' 

May  weel  be  black  gin  Yule  ; 

1  \it  undone  ;  there  is  no  living,  none, 
I  f  Bertram  be  away.     It  were  aU  one, 

But  blacker  &'  awaits  the  heart 
Where  first  fond  luve  grows  oule. 

And  think  to  wed  it,  he  is  so  above  me  : 

0  dear,  deal'  Jeanie  Morrison, 

In  bis  bright  rsdiMice  and  collateral  light 
Must  I  be  comforted,  not  in  his  sphere. 

The  thochts  o'  bygane  yeal-s 

Still  fling  theii'  shadows  ower  my  path. 

Tlie  ambition  in  my  love  thus  plagues  itself ; 

Aud  blind  my  een  wi'  teaiB  : 

The  hind  tbat  would  be  mated  by  the  lion 

They  blind  my  een  wi'  saut,  saut  fflars. 
And  s^r  and  sick  1  pine, 

iluat  die  for  love.   'T  was  pi^tty,  tbough  a  plague. 

To  sea  him  ev'ry  hour  ;  to  sit  and  draw 

His  arched  biws,  his  hawking  eye,  his  curls, 

As  memory  idly  summons  up 

The  blithe  blinks  o'  langsyne. 

In  our  heart's  table,  —  heart  too  capable 

Of  every  line  amd  trick  of  his  sweet  favor  ; 

■T  was  then  we  hivit  iUt  ither  weel, 

But  now  he  's  gone,  and  my  idolatrous  fancy 

■T  was  then  we  twa  did  part; ; 

Must  sancUfy  his  relics. 

Swaet  time— sad  time  !  twa  bairns  at  souk, 
Twa  bairns,  and  but  ae  heart  t 

_^_ 

■T  was  then  we  sat  on  ae  laigh  bink. 
To  leir  ilk  ither  lear  ; 

O,  SAW  YE  BONNIE  LESLEY? 

And  tones  and  looks  and  smiles  were  shed, 

0,  SAW  ye  bonnie  Lesley 

As  she  gaed  o'er  the  border  ? 

She  's  gane,  like  Alexander, 

I  wonder,  Jeanie,  aftan  yet. 

To  spread  her  conquests  farther. 

When  sitting  on  that  bink. 
Cheek  touchin'  cheek,  loof  locked  in  loof. 

To  see  her  is  to  love  her. 

What  our  wee  heads  could  think. 

And  love  bat  her  forever  ; 

When  baith  bent  doun  ower  ae  braid  page. 

For  nature  made  her  what  she  is. 

Wi'  ae  bulk  on  our  knee. 

And  ne'er  made  sic  auither ! 

Thy  lips  were  on  thy  lesson,  but 
My  lesson  was  in  thee. 

Thou  art  a  queen,  fair  Lesley, 

Thy  subjects  we,  before  thee ; 

0,  mind  ye  how  wc  hung  oor  heads. 

Thou  art  divine,  fair  Lesley, 

How  cheeks  brent  red  wi'  shame, 

The  hearts  o'  men  adore  thee. 

Whene'er  the  scule-weans,  laugHn',  said 
We  decked  thegither  hame ! 

The  deil  he  could  na  scaith  thee, 

And  mind  ye  o'  the  Saturdays, 

Or  aught  that  wad  belang  thee  ; 

(The  scule  then  skail't  at  noon,) 

He  'd  look  into  thy  bonnie  face, 

When  we  ran  aff  to  spael  the  braea,  — 

.  ^ 

And  say  ■' I  canna  wrang  thee  !" 

The  broomy  braes  o'  June  ? 

i 
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My  head  rins  roiiud  and  round  about,  — 

My  heart  flows  like  a  sea. 
As  ane  by  ane  the  thoehts  mah.  back 

O'  seule-time,  and  o'  thee. 
0  mornin'  life  !  0  mornin'  luve  ! 

0  lichtsome  dsiys  and  lang, 
When  hinnied  hopes  around  our  hearts 

Like  simmer  blossoms  sprang  ! 


0,  mind  ye,  luve,  how  aft  we  left 

The  deavin'  dinsome  toun. 
To  wander  by  the  gi'een  bumside. 

And  hear  its  waters  crooti  ? 
The  simmer  leaves  hung  ower  our  heads, 

The  liowera  bui^t  mund  our  feet, 
And  in  the  gloamin'  o'  the  wood 

The  throssil  whasslit  sweet ; 

The  throssil  whu^lit  in  the  wood, 

The  burn  sang  to  the  trees,  — 
And  wo,  with  nature's  heart  in  time. 

Concerted  harmonies ; 
And  on  the  knowe  abuue  the  burn 

For  horn's  thegither  sat 
In  the  silentness  o'  joy,  till  baith 

Wi'  very  gladness  grat. 

Ay,  ay,  dear  Jeanie  Morrison, 

Teats  trickled  doun  your  cheek 
Like  dew-beads  on  a  rose,  yet  nane 

Had  ony  power  to  speak  ! 
That  was  a  time,  a  blessed  time, 

When  hearts  wei'e  fresh  and  young, 
When  freely  gushed  all  feelings  forth, 

Unsyllablcd  —  unsung  ! 


narvel,  Jeanie  Morriaon, 


Gin  I 


it  thochts 


As  closely  twined  wi'  i 

As  ye  hae  been  to  me. 
0,  tell  mo  gin  tlieir  music  fills 

Thine  ear  as  it  does  mine  ! 
0,  say  gin  e'er  your  heart  grows  grit 

Wi'  dreaminga  o'  langayne  ! 

I  've  wandered  east,  I  'ye  wandered  west, 

I  've  borne  a  weary  lot ; 
But  in  my  wanderings.  Ear  or  near, 

Ye  never  were  foi^ot. 
The  fount  that  first  burst  frae  this  heart 

Still  travels  on  its  way  ; 
And  channels  deeper,  as  it  rina, 

The  luve  o'  life's  young  day. 


Odea- 


dear  Jeanie  Morrison, 
5  we  were  sindered  young 
iver  seen  your  face  nor  heard 
music  o'  your  tongue  ; 


But  I  could  hug  all  wretohe<lnesa, 

And  happy  could  1  dee. 
Did  1  but  ken  your  heart  still  dreamed 

0'  bygono  days  and  me  I 


Rei'UEN',  return !  all  night  my  lamp  is  burning  j 
All  night,  like  it,   my  wide  eyes  watch  and 

Like  it,  1  fade  and  pale,  when  day  returning 
Bears  witness  tliat  the  absent  can  return, 
Eatum,  return. 

Like  it,  I  lessen  with  a  lengthening  sadness ; 

Like  it,  I  bum  to  waste  and  waste  to  bum  ; 
Like  it,  I  spend  the  golden  oil  of  gladness 

To  feed  the  sorrowy  signal  for  return. 

Return,  return. 

LOte  it,  like  it,  whene'er  the  east  wind-sings, 

I  bend  and  shake ;  like  it,  I  quake  and  yearn, 
When  Hope's  late  butterflies,   with  whispering 

Fly  in  out  of  the  dark,  to  fall  and  bum  — 
Burn  in  the  watohfire  of  return, 
Eetura,  retnm. 

Like  it,  the  very  flame  whereby  I  pine 
Consumes  me  to  its  nature.     While  I  mourn, 
My  soul  becomes  a  better  soul  than  mine, 
And  from  its  brightening  beacon  I  discern 
My  starry  love  go  forth  from  me,  and  ahiiic 
Across  the  seas  a  path  for  thy  return. 
Return,  return. 

Return,  return  !  all  night  I  see  it  bum. 

All  night  it  prays  like  me,  and  lifts  a  twin 

Of  palmid  praying  hands  Hiat  meet  and  yeam  — 

Yearn  to  the  impleaded  skies  for  thy  return. 

Day,  like  a  golden  fetter,  locks  them  in. 

And  wans  the  light  that  withers,  though  it  burn 

As  wannly  still  for  thy  retmn  ; 

Still  through  the  splendid  load  uplifts  the  thin 

Pale,  paler,  palest  patience  that  can  learn 

Faught  bat  that  votive  sign  for  thy  return. 

That  single  suppliant  sign  for  thy  return. 

Return,  return. 

Retura,  return  !  lest  haply,  love,  or  e'er 

Thou  touch  the  lamp  the  light  have  ceased  to 

And  thou,  who  through  the  window  didst  discern 
The  wonted  flame,  shalt  reach  the  topmost  stair 
To  find  no  wide  eyes  watching  there, 
No  withered  welcome  waiting  thy  return  ! 


y  Google 


A  passing  ghost,  a  smoke-wreath  in  the  air 
Tho  flamaless  adiea,  and  the  soulless  urn, 
Warm  witii  the  famished  fire  that  lived  to  bum— 
Cura  out  its  lingering  life  for  thy  I'stum, 
Its  last  of  lingering  life  for  thy  return, 
Its  last  of  lingering  life  to  light  thy  late  rel 
Eetum,  return. 


Thebb  lived  a  singei-  in  France  of  old 

By  the  tidelesa,  dolorous,  midland  soa, 
111  a  land  of  sand  and  ruin  and  gold 

There  shone  one  woman,  and  none  Lut  she. 
And  finding  life  for  her  love's  salte  fail, 
Being  fain  to  see  her,  he  bade  set  sail. 
Touched  land,  and  saw  her  as  life  grew  eold. 
And  praised  God,  seeing ;  and  so  died  he. 

Died,  praising  God  for  his  gift  and  gi'ace  : 

For  she  bowed  down  to  him  weeping,  and  said, 
"  lAve  "  i  and  her  tears  were  shed  on  his  face 

Or  ever  tlie  life  in  hi?  face  was  shed. 

The  sharp  tears  fell  through  her  hair,  and  stung 

Once,  and  her  dose  lips  tauehed  him  and  clung 

Once,  and  grew  one  with  his  lips  for  a  space  ; 

And  so  drew  back,  and  the  man  was  dead. 

0  brother,  the  gods  were  good  to  you. 
Sleep,  aad  be  glad  while  the  world  endures. 

Be  well  content  as  the  years  wear  through  ; 

Give  thanks  for  life,  and  the  loves  and  lures  ; 
Give  thanks  for  life,  0  brother,  and  death. 
For  the  sweet  last  sound  of  her  feet,  hei-  breath. 
For  gitta  she  gave  you,  gracious  and  few. 

Tears  and  kisses,  that  lady  of  yours. 

Rest,  and  be  glad  of  the  gods ;  but  I, 
How  shall  I  praise  them,  or  how  take  rest  ? 

There  is  not  room  under  all  the  sky 
For  me  that  know  not  of  worst  or  best. 

Dream  or  desire  of  the  days  before. 

Sweet  things  or  bitterness,  any  more. 

Love  wiU  not  come  to  me  now  though  I  die, 
As  love  came  close  to  you,  breast  to  breast. 

1  shall  never  be  friends  again  with  rosea  ; 

I  shall  loathe  sweet  tunes,  where  a  note  grown 
strong 
lielents  and  I'ecoils,  and  climbs  and  closes, 

As  a  wave  of  the  sea  turned  back  by  song. 
Thei'e  are  sounds  where  the  soul's  delight  taltes 

fire, 
Face  to  face  with  its  own  desire  j 
A  delight  that  rebels,  a  desire  that  reposes  ; 
I  shall  hate  sweet  music  my  whole  life  long. 


The  stars  that  aing  and  the  lovea  that  thunder. 
The  music  burning  at  heart  like  wine, 

An  armed  archangel  whose  hands  raise  np 

All  senses  mixed  in  the  spirit's  cup, 

Till  flesh  and  spirit  are  molten  in  snnder,  — 
These  things  are  over,  and  no  more  mine. 

These  were  a  part  of  the  playing  I  heard 

Once,  crc  my  bve  and  my  heart  wore  at  strife ; 
Love  that  sings  and  hath  wings  as  a  bird. 

Balm  of  the  wound  and  heft  of  the  knife. 
Fairer  than  eai-th  is  the  sea,  and  sleep 
Than  overwatohing  of  eyes  that  weep. 
Now  time  has  done  with  his  one  sweet  word. 
The' wine  and  leaven  of  iovely  life. 

I  shall  go  my  ways,  tread  out  my  measure. 

Fill  tho  days  of  my  daily  breath 
With  fugitive  things  not  good  to  treasure. 

Do  as  the  world  doth,  say  as  it  soith ; 
But  if  we  had  loved  each  other  —  O  sweet, 

you  felt,  lying  under  the  palms  of  your  feet. 
The  heart  of  my  heart;,   beating  haiiier   with 
pleasure 
To  feel  yon  tread  it  to  dust  and  death  — 

Ah,  had  I  not  taken  my  life  up  and  given 
All  that  life  gives  and  the  years  let  go. 

The  wine  and  money,  the  balm  and  leaven, 
The  dreams  reared  high  and  the  hopes  brought 

Come  life,  come  death,  not  a  word  he  said  ; 
Should  1  lose  you  living,  and  ves  you  dead  ? 
I  shall  never  tell  you  on  earth  ;  and  in  heaven, 
If  I  cry  to  you  then,  will  yon  hear  or  know? 


DAY.  IN  MELTING  PURPI^E  DYING. 

Day,  in  melting  purple  dying  ; 
Blossoms,  all  around  me  sighing ; 
Fragrance,  from  the  lilies  straying  ; 
Zephyr,  with  my  ringlets  playing ; 

Ye  but  waken  my  disfress  ; 

I  am  sick  of  loneliness  ! 

Thou  to  whom  1  love  to  hearken. 
Come,  ere  night  around  me  darken  ; 
Though  thy  softness  but  deceive  me. 
Say  thou  'rt;  true,  and  1  '11  believe  thee  ; 

Veil,  if  ill,  thy  soul's  intent, 

Let  me  think  it 
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Save  thy  toiliug,  spare  tliy  treasure  ; 

All  I  ask  is  Meudship's  [Jeasure  ; 

Let  tlie  shining  ore  lie  darkling,  — 

Bring  no  gem  in  luster  sparkling ; 

Gifts  and  gold  are  nanght  to  me, 
I  would  only  look  on  thee  ! 

Tell  to  thee  the  liigh-wrought  feeling, 

Ecstaay  but  in  revealing  ; 

Paint  to  thee  the  deep  sensation, 

Kapture  in  participation ; 

Yet  but  torture,  if  comprest 
In  a  lone,  nnftianded  breast. 

Absent  still !    Ah  !  come  and  bless  me ! 

Let  these  eyes  again  caress  thee. 

Once,  in  caution,  I  eould  fly  thee ; 

Now,  I  nothing  conld  deny  tliee. 
In  a  look  if  death  there  be, 
Come,  and  I  will  gaze  on  thee  1 


THE  ABSENT  SOLDIER  SON. 

LOBD,  I  am  Weeping.     As  thou  wilt,  0  Lord, 
Do  with  him  as  thou  wilt ;  but  0  my  God, 
Let  him  come  back  to  die  !     Let  not  the  fowls 
O'  the  air  defile  the  body  of  my  child. 
My  own  fiiir  child,  that  whett  he  was  a  babe. 
1  lift  up  in  my  arras  and  gave  to  thee ! 
Let  not  his  garment,  Lord,  be  vilely  parted. 
Nor  the  fine  linen  which  these  hands  have  apun 
Fall  to  the  stranger's  lot  I    Shall  the  wild  bird, 
That  woidd  have  pilfered  of  the  ox,  this  year 
Disdain  the  pens  and  stalls  ?    Shall  her  blind 

young. 
That  on  the  fleck  aod  moult  of  brutish  beasts 
Had  been  too  happy,  sleep  in  cloth  of  gold 
Whereof  each  thread  is  to  this  beating  heart 
As  a  peculiar  darling  t    Lo,  the  flies 
Hum  o'er  him  !     Lo,  a  feather  from  the  crow 
FaUs  in  his  parted  lips  1     Lo,  his  dead  eyes 
See  not  the  raven  !     Lo,  the  worm,  the  worm 
Creeps  from  his  festering  corse !    My  God  !  my 

God! 

O  Lord,  thou  doest  well.     1  am  content. 
If  thou  have  need  of  him,  he  shall  not  stay. 
But  as  one  ealleth  to  a  servant,  saying 
"  At  such  a  time  be  with  me,"  so,  O  Lord, 
Call  him  to  ihee  1    O,  bid  him  not  in  haste 
StrMght  whence  he  standeth.   Let  him  lay  aside 
The  Boilid  tools  of  labor.     Let  him  wash 
His  hands  of  blood.     Let  him  aimy  himself 
Meet  for  his  Lord,  pure  from  the  sweat  and  fume 
Of  eotporal  travail !    Lord,  if  he  must  die. 
Let  him  die  here.    O.take  him  where  tliou  gavoBt ! 


2ven  ss  oiice  I  lield  hmi  in  my  womb 
Till  all  things  wcie  fulfilled,  and  he  came  forth, 

),  0  ixird,  let  me  hold  him  in  my  grave 
Till  tlio  time  come,  and  thou,  who  settest  wlicii 
The  hinds  shall  calve,  oidain  a  bett«r  birth ; 

as  I  looked  and  saw  my  son,  and  wept 
For  joy,  I  look  again  and  see  my  son, 
And  weep  again  for  joy  of  him  and  thee ! 


HOMESICK. 

Come  to  me,  O  my  Mother  !  come  to  me. 
Thine  own  son  slowly  dying  far  away  ! 
Through  the  moist  ways  of  the  wide  ocean,  blown 
By  great  invisible  winds,  come  stately  ships 
To  this  calm  bay  for  quiet  anchorage  ; 
They  come,  they  rest  awhile,  they  go  away, 
But,  O  my  Mother,  never  comest  thou  ! 

snow  is  wund  thy  dwelling,  the  white  snnsv, 
That  cold  soft  revelation  pure  as  light. 
And  the  piiia-apire  is  mystically  fiingeil. 


-ahmcl  — 


Laced  with  incmsted  silver.    Here 
The  winter  is  decrepit,  underborn, 
A  lepei'  with  no  power  but  his  disease. 
Why  am  I  from  thee,  Mother,  far  from  thee  ? 
Fai-  from  the  frost  enchantment,  and  the  worn 
Jeweled  fram  bough  to  bough !    O  home, 

0  river  in  the  valley  of  my  home. 
With  many-winding  motion  intricate, 
TwiatJng  tliy  deathless  music  underneath 
The  polished  ice-work,  —must  I  nevermore 
Behold  thee  with  familiar  eyes,  and  watch 
Thy  beauty  changing  with  the  changeful  day, 
Tliy  beauty  constant  to  the  constant  change  ? 


THE  E 


!!  LAD'S  LAMEKT  IN  THE  1 
■ebttt. 


0,  wiD  that  my  time  were  ow 

Wr  this  wintry  sleet  and  snaw, 
Tliat  I  might  see  our  house  agam, 

r  the  bonnie  Mrken  shaw  ! 
For  this  is  no  my  tun  life. 

And  I  peak  and  pine  away 
Wi'  the  thochts  o'  hame  and  the  young  flowed, 

In  the  glad  green  month  of  May. 

I  used  to  wank  in  the  morning 

Wi'  tlie  loud  sang  o'  the  lark. 
And  the  whistling  o'  the  ploivman  lads, 

As  they  gaed  to  their  wark ; 
I  used  to  wear  the  bit  young  Iambs 

Fr»«  the  tod  and  the  roaring  stream  ; 
But  the  warld  is  changed,  and  a'  thing  now 

To  me  seems  like  a  ditam. 


t 
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There  are  busy  tiowds  aiijund  me. 

On  ilka  lang  dull  street ; 

We  who  need  not,  —just  to  keep 

Yet,  though  sae  rnouy  sunound  we, 

Reason  clear  in  thought  and  brain 

I  ken  na  ane  I  meet : 

Till  the  morning  cornea  again  ; 

And  I  think  o"  kind  kent  faces. 

Till  the  third  dread  morning  tell 

And  o'  blithe  an'  cheery  days, 

Who  they  were  that  fought  and  —fell 

By  the  Alma  River. 

Out  owre  the  simmer  braes. 

Come,— we '11  lay  us  down,  ray  child; 

Woes  me,  Cor  my  heart  ia  breoldng  ! 

Poor  the  bed  is,  —  poor  and  liard ; 

I  think  0'  my  blither  ama'. 

But  thy  father,  far  exiled. 

And  on  my  sister  greeting, 

Sleeps  upon  the  open  sward. 

When  I  cam  tiae  hame  awo. 

Dreaming  of  us  two  at  home ; 

And  0,  how  my  mitlier  aobbit, 

Or,  beneath  the  starry  dome, 

As  she  shook  ms  by  the  hand. 

Digs  out  trenches  in  the  dark. 

When  I  left  the  door  o'  our  aald  hotise, 

Where  he  buries  —  Willie,  mark!— 

To  come  to  this  atraiger  land. 

Where  he  buries  thoae  who  died 
Fighting  —  fighting  at  his  aide  — 

Tliei'e  's  nae  hame  like  our  ain  hame  — 

By  the  Alma  River. 

0,  I  wush  that  I  were  there ! 

There  'a  nae  hame  Hke  our  ain  hame 

Willie,  Willie,  go  to  sleep  ; 

To  be  met  m'  onywhere  ; 

God  will  help  us,  0  my  boy  t 

And  0  that  I  were  back  again, 

He  will  make  the  duU  hours  owep 

To  om-  farm  and  fields  sae  green  ; 

Faster,  and  send  news  of  joy; 

And  heard  the  tongues  o'  my  ain  folk, 

When  1  need  not  shrink  to  meet 

Aud  were  what  I  hae  been  ! 

Thoae  great  placai'ds  in  the  street. 

That  for  weeks  will  ghastly  stare 

— »— 

In  some  eyes  —  child,  aay  that  prayer 
Once  again, . —  a  different  one,  — 

BY  THE  ALMA  EIVER, 

Say,  "  0  God  !  thy  will  he  done 

Willie,  fold  your  little  hands ; 

By  the  Alma  River." 

Lotit  drop,— that  " aoldier "  toy ; 

Look  where  father's  picture  stands,  — 

Father,  that  here  kissed  his  boy 

Not  a  month  since,  —  father  kind. 

THE  WIFE  TO  HER  HUSBAND. 

Who  this  night  may  (never  mind 

JlQtber'a  sob,  my  WiUie  dear)— 

Linger  notlong.    Home  is  not  home  without  thee  ; 

Cry  ont  loud  that  He  may  hear 

Its  dearest  tokens  do  but  make  me  mourn. 

Who  ia  God  of  battles,  —  say 

0,  let  its  memory,  like  a  chain  about  thee, 

"  God  keep  father  aafe  this  day 

Gently  compel  and  liasten  thy  I'etum  ! 

BytheAhnaKiverl" 

Linger  not  long.   Thongh  crowds  should  woo  thy 

Ask  no  more,  child  !     Never  heed 

staying. 

Either  Rusa,  or  Frank,  or  Turk  ; 

Bethiuk  thee,  can  the  mirth  of  friends,  though 

Right  of  nations,  trampled  creed. 

dear. 

Chance-poised  victoty's  bloody  work ; 

Compensate  for  the  grief  thy  long  delaying 

Any  flag  r  the  wind  may  roll 

Costs  the  fondheai-t  that  sighs  to  have  thee  here  ? 

On  thy  heights,  Sevastopol  1 

Willie,  all  to  you  and  me 

Linger  not  long.    How  shall  I  watch  thy  coming, 

Is  that  spot,  whato'er  it  be. 

As  evening  shadows  streteh  o'er  moor  and  dell ; 

Where  he  stands  —  no  other  word  — 

Stands~GoA  sure  the  child's  prayers  heardl  — 

And  silence  hangs  on  all  things  like  a  spell ! 

Near  the  Alma  River. 

How  shall  I  watch  for  thee,  when  fears  grow 

Willie,  listen  to  the  bells 

Ringing  in  the  town  t«-day ; 

Aa  night  grows  dark  and  darker  on  the  hill ! 

That  'a  for  victory.      Ko  knoll  swells 

How  shall  I  weep,  when  I  can  watch  no  longer! 

For  the  many  swept  away,  — 

Ah  !  ai-t  thou  absent,  art  thou  absent  still  ? 

^ 
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Gaaeth  through  tears  that  nwk  e  its  splendor  didl ; 

For  0,  I  sometimes  f«ai'  wlien  thou  art  with  me, 

My  cup  of  happinuBS  is  all  too  ful!. 

Hast«,  hftato  thee  home  unto  tij  mouatain  dwell- 
ing, 
Hitste,  as  a  bird  unto  its  peaceful  nest ! 
Haste,  as  a  skiff,  through  tempests  wide  e 
swelling. 
Flies  to  its  lutTen  of  securest  rest ! 


What  shall  I  do  with  all  tlie  days  iuid  hours 
That  must  be  counted  ere  I  see  thy  face  1 

How  shall  I  charm  the  inteiTal  that  lowers 
Between  this 'time  and  tiat  sweet  time  of  grace  ? 

ShiiH  I  in  slomber  steep  each  weary  sense,  — 
Weary  with  bnging  ?    Shall  I  flee  away 

Into  past  days,  and  with  some  fond  pretense 
Cheat  myself  to  forget  the  present  day  * 

Shall  love  for  thee  lay  on  my  soul  the  sin 
Of  casting  from  me  God'a  great  gift  of  time  1 

Shall  I,  these  mists  of  memoiy  locked  within. 
Leave  and  forget  life's  purposes  sublime  ? 

0,  how  or  by  what  means  may  I  contrive 
To  bring  the  hour  that  brings  thee  back  nror 


1  '11  tell  thee ;  for  thy  sake  I  will  lay  hold 
Of  all  good  aims,  and  consecrate  to  thee. 

In  worthy  deeds,  each  moment  that  is  told 
While  thou,  belovfed  one  I  art  tar  from  mo. 

For  thee  I  will  aronse  my  thoughts  to  try 
AUheavenwardfiights.allhighandholysti'ains; 

For  thy  dear  sake,  I  will  walk  patiently 
Thi-ougb  these  long  lioars,  nor  coll  their  min 

I  will  this  dreary  blank  of  absence  make 
A  noble  tagk-tlme ;  and  will  therein  strive 

To  follow  excellence,  and  to  o'ertake 
More  good  tlian  I  have  won  since  yet  I  live. 

So  may  this  doomM  time  build  up  in  me 
A  thousand  graces,  which  shall  thus  be  thine ; 

So  may  my  love  and  longing  hallowed  be, 
And  thy  dear  thought  an  iniluenoe  divine. 


MY  FLAYALATE. 

The  pines  were  dark  on  Samoth  hill, 
Their  song  was  soft  and  low  ; 

The  blossoms  in  the  sweet  May  wind 
Were  falling  like  the  snow. 

The  blossoms  drifted  at  our  feet. 
The  orchard  birds  sang  cleai- ; 

The  sweetest  and  the  saddest  day 
It  seemed  of  all  tie  year. 

For,  move  to  me  than  birds  or  flowers, 

My  playmate  left  her  home, 
And  took  with  her  the  laughing  spring, 

The  music  and  the  bloom. 

She  kissed  the  lips  of  Idtli  and  kin. 

She  laid  her  hand  in  mine  ; 
What  more  couhi  ask  the  bashful  boy 

Who  fed  her  father's  tine  ? 

She  left  lis  in  the  bhxim  of  May ; 

The  constant  years  told  o'er 
Their  seasons  with  as  sweet  May  morns. 


I  walk  with  noiseless  feet  the  round 

Of  uneventful  yeara ; 
Still  o'er  and  o'er  I  sow  the  spring. 

And  reap  the  autumn  ears. 


The  dusky  children  of  the  sim 
Before  her  come  and  go. 

There  haply,  with  her  jeweled  hands 
She  smooths  her  silken  gown,  — 

No  more  the  homespun  lap  wherein 
I  shook  the  walnuts  down. 

The  wild  grapes  wait  us  by  the  brook. 
The  brown  nuts  on  the  hill. 

And  still  the  May-day  floweis  make  swe 
The  woods  of  Folly  mill. 

The  lilies  blossom  in  the  pond. 

The  bird  builds  in  the  tree, 
Tlio  dark  pines  aing  on  Ramoth  hill 

The  slow  song  of  the  sea. 

I  wonder  if  she  thinks  of  them. 
And  how  the  old  time  seems,  — 

If  ever  the  pines  of  Bamoth  wood 
Are  sounding  in  her  dreams. 

1st 
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And  what  to  her  is  now  the  boy 

THBEE  'S  NAE  LUCK  ABOUT  THE  HOUSE. 

Who  fed  her  father's  kine  ? 

And  are  ye  sure  the  news  is  true  I 

What  cares  she  that  the  orioles  h\tM 
For  other  eyes  than  ours,  — 

That  other  hands  with  nuts  are  filled, 
And  other  laps  with  floweia  ! 

And  are  ye  sure  he  'a  weel  ? 
Is  this  a  time  to  think  o'  wark  ? 

Ye  jades,  lay  by  your  wheel; 
Is  this  the  time  to  spin  a  thread. 

When  Colin 's  at  the  door ! 
Keach  down  my  cloak,  1  '11  to  the  quay, 

0  playmate  in  the  golden  time  ! 

And  see  him  come  ashore. 

Our  mossy  seat  is  green. 

For  there  'a  nae  luck  about  the  house, 

Its  fringing  violets  Mossom  yet. 

There  'a  nae  luck  at  a' ; 

The  old  trees  o'er  it  lean. 

There  's  nae  luck  about  the  house 
When  our  gudeman  's  awa'. 

The  winds  so  sweet  with  birch  and  farn 

A  sweeter  memory  blow  ; 

And  gio  to  me  my  bigonet. 

And  there  in  spring  the  veeries  sing 

My  bishop's-satin  gown  ; 

The  song  of  long  ago. 

For  I  mnnn  tell  the  baillie's  wife 
That  Colin  's  in  the  town. 

And  stai  the  pines  of  Ramoth  wood 

My  Turkey  slippers  maun  gae  on, 

Are  moaning  like  the  sea,  — 

My  stockins  pearly  blue  ; 

The  moaning  of  the  sea  of  change 

It 's  a'  to  pleasiire  our  gudeman. 

Between  myself  and  thee  ! 

For  he  's  baith  leal  and  true. 

^      „„o.  .,..„.„, 

Rise,  lass,  and  mak  a  clean  fireside. 
Put  on  the  mnckle  pot ; 

ON  A  PICTURE. 

Gie  little  Kate  her  cotton  gown, 
And  Jock  bis  Sunday  coat ; 

When  aiiMmi.r  o'er  her  native  hills 

And  mak  their  shoon  as  bleok  as  slaes. 

A  veil  of  beauty  spread. 

Their  hose  as  white  as  snaw  ; 

She  sat  and  watched  her  genUe  flockB 

It 's  a'  to  ploaae  my  ain  gudeman. 

And  twined  her  flaxen  thread. 

For  he  's  been  long  awa'. 

The  mountain  daisies  kissed  her  feet ; 

There  's  twa  fat  hens  upo'  the  bauk. 

The  moss  sprung  greenest  there ; 

They  've  fed  this  month  and  mair  ; 

The  breath  of  summer  fanned  her  eheek 

Mak  haste  and  thraw  their  necks  about. 

And  tossed  her  wavy  hair. 

That  Colin  weel  may  fare  ; 
And  spread  the  table  neat  and  clean. 

The  heather  and  the  yellow  gorsa 

Gar  ilka  thing  look  braiv, 

Bloomed  over  hill  and  wold. 

For  wha  con  toll  how  Colin  fared 

And  clothed  them  in  a  royal.'robe 

When  he  was  far  awa'  ? 

Ofpnrpleandofgold. 

Sae  true  his  heart,  sae  smooth  his  speech. 
His  breath  like  caller  air  ; 

There  rose  the  skylark's  gushing  song, 

His  very  foot  has  music  in  't 
As  he  comes  up  the  stair,  — 

And  will  I  see  bis  face  again  ? 
And  will  I  hear  Mm  speak  ? 

There  hummed  the  laboring  bee  ; 
And  merrily  the  mountain  atinam 
Eaa  singing  to  the  sea. 

But  while  she  missed  from  those  sweet  sounds 

I  'm  downright  dizKy  wi'  the  thought, 
In  Irath  I  'm  like  to  greet ! 

The  voice  she  sighed  to  hear. 

The  song  of  bee  and  Urd  and  stream 

The  cauld  blasts  o'  the  winter  wind. 

Was  discord  to  her  ear. 

That  thirled  through  my  heart. 
They  're  a'  blown  by,  I  hae  him  safe. 

Nor  could  the  bright  green  world  around 

Till  death  we  '11  never  part : 

A  joy  to  her  impart. 

But  what  pnts  parting  in  my  head  t 

For  stiU  she  missed  the  eyes  that  made 

It  may  be  far  awa' ; 

The  summer  of  her  heart. 

The  present  moment  is  our  ain, 

The  neist  we  never  saw. 
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If  Colin  'a  weel,  and  weel  content. 

And  gin  I  live  to  keep  liim  sae 

I  'm  blest  aboon  the  lave  : 

And  will  1  aee  his  face  again  ! 

And  wfll  I  heat  him  speiik  ? 

I  'm  downright  dizzy  wi'  the  thou^t, 

In  troth  I  'm  like  to  greet. 

For  there  's  nae  luck  about  the  house, 

There  's  nae  luck  at  a'  ; 
There  'a  little  pleasure  in  the  house 
When  onr  gudemaii  'a  awa'. 


Ween  I  tiiink  on  the  happy  days 
I  spent  wi'  you,  niy  dearie  ; 

And  now  what  lands  between  us  lie, 
IIoiv  can  I  bo  but  eerie  1 

How  slow  ye  move,  ye  heavy  hours, 
As  ye  were  wae  and  weary ! 

It  was  n»  sae  ye  glinted  by 
When  I  was  wi'  my  dearie. 


THE  TERRACE  AT  BERNE. 

Ten  years !  —  and  to  my  waiting  eye 
Once  more  the  roofs  of  Berne  appear  ; 

The  rooky  backs,  the  terrace  high. 
The  stream,  —  and  do  I  linger  hew  f 

The  clouds  are  on  the  Oberland, 
The  Jungfrau  snows  look  faint  and  far  ; 

But  bright  are  those  green  fields  at  hand. 
And  through  those  fields  comes  down  the  Aar, 

And  irom  the  blue  twin  lakes  it  eonies, 
Flows  by  the  town,  the  churehyai'd  fair, 

And  'neath  the  garden-walk  it  hums, 

The  house,  —  aiid  is  my  Marguerite  there  ? 

Ah,  shall  I  gee  thee,  while  a  flush 
Of  startled  pleasure  floods  thy  brow, 

Quick  through  the  oleanders  brash, 
And  dap  thy  hands,  and  cry,  '  T  is  thou  f 

Or  hast  thou  long  since  wandered  back. 

Daughter  of  France !  to  France,  thy  home  ; 
And  flitted  down  the  flowery  track 
'  Where  feet  like  thine  too  l^tlj  come  ? 

Doth  riotous  laughter  now  replace 
Thy  smile,  and  rouge,  with  stony  glare, 

Thy  cheek's  soft  hue,  and  fluttering  lace 
Tiie  kerchief  that  enwcwind  thy  hair  ? 


Or  is  it  over  ?  — ■  art  thou  dead  '!  — 
Bead  ?  —  and  no  warning  sliivei'  ran 

Across  my  heart,  to  say  thy  thread 
Of  life  waa  cut,  and  closed  thy  span  t 

Could  from  earth's  nays  that  figure  aUght 
Be  lost,  and  I  not  feel  't  was  so  ? 

Of  that  fresh  voice  the  gay  deUght 
Fail  ft-oni  earth's  air,  and  I  not  know  '. 

Or  shall  I  find  thee  still,  bnt  changed. 
But  not  the  Mai:guerite  of  thy  prime  ? 

With  all  thy  being  reairanged. 

Passed  through  the  crucible  of  time ; 

With  spirit  vanished,  heauty  waned. 
And  hardly  yet  a  glance,  a  tone, 

A  gesture,  —  anything,  —  retained 
Of  all  that  was  my  Marguerite's  own  f 

I  will  not  know  1  —  for  wherefore  try, 
To  things  by  mortal  coui^  that  live, 

A  sliadowy  durability 

For  which  they  were  not  meant,  to  give  ! 

Like  driftwood  spars  which  meet  and  pass 
Upon  the  boundless  ocean -plaiQ, 

So  on  the  sea  of  life,  alas  ! 
Man  nears  man,  meets,  and  leitvea  again. 

I  knew  it  when  my  life  was  young, 
I  feel  it  still,  now  youth  is  o'er  I 

Tlie  mists  are  on  the  mountain  hung, 
And  Marguerite  I  shall  see  no  moii?. 


THE  BEAUTIPUL  EIVEE. 
Like  a  foundling  in  siumber,  the  summer-day 

On  the  crimsoning  threshold  of  even, 
And  I  thought  that  the  glow  through  the  aiure- 
arched  way 

Was  a  glimpse  of  the  coming  of  Heaven, 
There  together  we  sat  by  the  beautiful  stream  ; 
We  had  nothing  to  do  hut  to  love  and  to  dream, 

In  the  days  that  have  gone  on  before. 
These  are  not  the  same  days,  though  they  bear 
the  same  name, 

With  the  ones  I  sliall  welcome  no  more. 

But  it  may  be  that  angels  are  calling  them  o'ei, 

For  a  Sabbath  and  summer  forever, 
When  the  years  shall  forget  the  Decembers  they 

And  the  shroud  shall  he  woven,  no  never  ! 
In  a  twilight  like  that,  Jennie  June  for  a  bride. 
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0,  what  luoi-e  of  t]ie  world,  conlil  one  wish  ft 

As  we  gazed  on  the  river  unrolled. 
Till  we  heaJTi,  or  we  foneied,  its  mnsioal  tide, 
When  it  flowed  through  the  gateway  of  gold 

"Jennie  June,"  then  I  said,   "let  us  linger  n 


And  we  '11  sttal  into  hiiaven  together. 
If  the  angel  on  duty  our  coming  descries. 
You  have  nothing  to  do  but  throw  ofl'  the  dis- 

That  yovl  woifl  while  you  wandered  witJl  me. 
And  the  sentiy  shall  say,  '  Welcome  ba^k  to  the 

We  long  have  been  waiting  for  Ihee.'  " 


THE  tiMIQBANT'S  \ 


r  kind  and  our 
i  Where  thesimplee 


LO-hearted  ain  folk, 


Oh  !  how  sweetly  she  spoke,  ore  she  uttered  a 

With  that  blush,  partly  hers,  partly  even's, 
And  a  tone,  like  the  dream  of  a  song  wa  once 

As  she  whispered,  "  This  way  is  not  heaven's ; 
For  (ho  Eiver  tliat  runs  by  the  reahn  of  the  blest 
Has  no  song  on  its  ripple,  no  star  on  its  breast ; 

Oh  !  Omt  river  is  nothing  like  this, 
For  it  glides  on  in  shadow  beyond  the  world's 

Till  it  breaks  into  beauty  and  bliss." 

I  am  lingering  yet,  but  I  linger  alone. 
On  the  banks  of  the  beautiful  river  ; 
'T  is  tliEs  twin  of  that  day,  but  the  wave  where  it 

Bears  the  willow-tree's  shallow  forever. 


From  you  have  I  been  absent  in  the  spring. 
When  protld-pied  April,  dressed  in  all  his  trim. 
Hath  pnt  a  spirit  of  Youth  in  everything, 
That  heavy  Saturn  laughed  and  leaped  with  hiin. 
Yet  nor  the  lays  of  birds,  nor  the  siveet  smell 
Of  different  flowers  in  odor  and  in  hue. 
Could  make  me  any  summer's  story  tell, 
Or  from  their  proud  lap  pluck  thsm  where  they 

Nor  did  1  wonder  at  the  lilies  white, 
Koi  praise  the  deep  vermilion  in  the  rose  ; 
Tliey  were  but  aweet,  but  figures  of  delight. 
Drawn  after  you.  you  pattern  of  all  those. 
Yet  seemed  it  winter  atill,  and  you  away. 
As  with  your  shadow  1  with  these  did  play. 


eweal,  and  the  gentle  are  leal, 
I  And  the  hames  are  the  hames  o'  our  ain  folk. 
;  We  've  been  wi'  the  gay,  and  the  gude  where 

I  We  're  conrtly  wi'  many,  wo  "re  oouthy  wi'  some  ; 
i  But  sometliing  's  still  wantin'  we  never  can  find 
Sin'  the  day  that  we  left  our  auld  neebors  behind, 

O,  I  wish  we  were  hanie  to  our  ain  folk. 
Our  kind  and  oar  trae-heart«d  ain  folk. 
Where  daffin  and  glee  wi'  the  friendly  and  free 
Made  our  hearts  aye  sse  fond  o'  out  ain  folk. 
Though  Spring  had  its  moils,  and  Summer  its 

And  Autuinn  craved  pilh  ere  v/n  gathered  its 

Yet  Winter  i-epdd  a'  the  toil  that  we  took, 
When  ilk  ane  crawed  crouse  hy  his  ain  ingle  nook, 

0,  I  wish  we  weiB  hame  to  oiir  ain  folk, 
Our  kind  and  our  tme-heartcd  «n  folk. 
Where  maidens  and  men  in  hall  and  in  glen 
Still  welcome  ua  aye  as  their  ain  folk. 
They  told  us  in  gowpens  we  'd  gatlier  the  gear, 
Sue  sune  as  we  earn'  to  the  rich  Mailins  here. 
But  what  are  the  Mailins,  or  what  are  they  worth. 
If  they  be  not  enjoyed  in  the  land  o'  our  birth  ! 


hame  to  our  ain  folk, 

e>hearted  ain  folk, 

es  and  h^  are  the  knowes, 


Then  I  wish  n 

Our  kind  and 

But  deep  are  t 

That  keep  us  i 

The  seat  hy  the  door  where  our  auld  faithers  sat, 

To  tell  a'  tiie  news,  their  views,  and  a'  that, 

While  down  by  the  Itailyaivi  the  bumie  rowed 

'Twasmair  to  my  liking  than  aught  (hat  \&  here. 

Then  I  wish  we  were  hame  to  our  ain  folk. 

Our  kind  and  onr  true-hearted  ain  folk. 

Where  the  wild  thistles  wave  o'er  th'  abode  o'  the 

And  the  graves  are  the  graves  o'  onr  ain  folk. 
But  happy,  gey  lucky,  we  'II  tmdge  on  our  way, 
Till  our  arm  waxes  weak  and  our  haffet?  grow 

gray ; 

And,  tho'  in  this  world  our  ain  still  we  miss. 
We  11  meet  them  at  last  in  a  world  o'  bliss. 

And  thffa  we  '11  be  hame  to  our  ain  folk. 
Out  kind  and  onr  true-hearted  ain  folk. 
Where  far  'yont  the  moon  in  the  heavens  aboon 
The  hames  aie  the  liamea  o'  our  ain  folt. 
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+ 


COME  TO  ME,  DEAREST. 

Come  to  me,  dearest,  I  'm  lonKly  without  thee, 
Daytime  and  night-time,   I  'm  thinking  about 

Night-time  and  daytime,  in   dnsama   I  behold 

Unlvelcorae  the  waking  which  ceases  to  fold  tJiee. 
Come  to  me,  darling,  my  sorrows  to  lighten, 
Come  in  thy  beauty  to  bless  and  to  brighten  ; 
Come  in  tiiy  womanhood,  meekly  and  lowly. 
Come  in  thy  lovingness,  queenly  and  holy. 

Swallowa  will  flit  round  the  desolate  ruin. 
Telling  of  spring  and  its  joyous  renewing  ; 
And  thoughtsof  thy  love,  andiis  manifold  tieasm'e. 
Are  circlitig  my  heart  with  a  promise  of  pleasure. 
0  Spring  of  my  spirit,  0  May  of  my  bosom, 
Shineoutonmysoul,  till  it  bourgeon  and  blossom; 
The  waste  ot  my  life  has  a  rose-root  within  it. 
And  thy  fondness  alone  to  the  sunshine  can  win  it 

Figure  that  moves  like  a  song  Hirongh  the  even  ; 
Features  lit  up  by  a  rellei  of  heaven  ; 
Eyes  like  the  skies  of  x)oor  Erin,  onr  mother. 
Where  shadow  and  sunshine  are  chasing  each 


Smiles  coming  seldom,  but  ehildliko  and  simple. 
Planting  in  each  rosy  cheek  a  sweet  dimple  ;  — 
0,  thanks  io  the  Saviour,  that  even  thy  seeming 
Is  left  to  the  onile  to  brighten  his  dreaming. 

You  have  been  glad  when  you  knew  I  was  glad- 
dened ; 
Dear,  are  you  sad  now  to  hear  I  am  saddened  '{ 
Our  healts  ever  answer  in  tune  and  in  time,  love, 
As  octave  to  octave,  andrhyme  unto  rhyme,  love  '. 
I  eaimot  weep  but  your  teai's  will  be  flowing, 
You  cannot  smile  but  my  cheek  will  he  glowing ; 
1  would  not  die  withont  you  at  my  side,  love. 
You  will  not  linger  when  I  shall  have  died,  love. 

Come  to  me,  dear,  ere  1  die  of  my  sorrow. 
Else  on  my  gloom  like  the  sun  of  to-morrow ; 
Strong,  swift,  and  tbnd  as  the  words  which  1 

speak,  love. 
With  a  song  on  your  lip  and  a  smile  on  your 

cheek,  love. 
Come,  for  my  heart  in  your  absence  is  weary,  — 
Haste,  for  my  spirit  is  sickened  and  dreary,  — 
Come  to  the  arms  which  alone  shonld  caress  thee, 
Come  to  the  heart  that  is  throbbing  to  press  thee  ! 
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THE  BANKS  O'  DOOK. 

Ye  banks  and  braes  o'  bonnie  Doon, 

How  can  ye  bloom  sae  fresh  and  fair  ? 
How  can  ya  chant,  ye  little  hirds, 

And  I  sae  weary,  fu'  o'  eare  ! 
Thoa  'It  break  my  heart,  thou  warbling  bird, 

That  wantons  through  the  flowering  thorn  ; 
Tliou  niinda  me  o'  departed  joys, 

Departed  —  never  to  retnm. 

Aft,  hae  I  roved  by  bonnie  Doon, 

To  see  the  rose  and  woodbine  twine  ; 
And  ilka  bird  sang  o'  its  luve, 

And,  fondly,  sae  did  I  o'  mine. 
Wi'  lightsome  heart  I  pu'd  a  rose, 

I'u'  sweet  upon  its  thorny  tree  ; 
And  my  fause  luver  stole  my  rase. 

But  ah  1  he  left  the  thorn  wi'  me. 


AULD  B 


S  GEAY. 


When  the  sheep  are  iti  the  fauld,  and  the  kye  'a 

And  a'  tlie  weary  warld  to  rest  are  gane  ; 

The  waes  o'  my  heart  fa'  in  showers  frao  my  ee, 

Unkent  by  my  gudeman  wha  sleeps  sound  by  me. 

Young  Jamie  lo'ed  me  weel,  and  sooht  me  for  Ms 
Bnt,  saving  a  oi'own  piece,  he  had  naething  be- 
To  make  the  crown  a  pound,  my  Jamie  gaed  to 


And  the  crown  and  the  ponnd  they  w 


He  hadna  been  gane  awa  a  twelvemonth  and  i 
When  my  father  brake  his  arm,  and  the  cow  wa 


My  mither  she  fell  sick,  my  yonng  Jamie  was  at 

And  auld  Robin  Gmy  cam'  a  oonrting  roe. 

My  father  eou'dna  wark,  — my  mither  eou'dua 

od  day  and  night,  but  their  bread  I  cou'dnii 

Anld  Bob  maintained  them  baith,  and,  wi'  tears 

Said,  "Jenny,   0,   for  their  sakes,   will  ye   no 
marry  me  !" 

My  heart  it  said  na,  and  I  looked  for  Jamie  back ; 
But  hard  blew  the  winds,  and  his  ship  was  a 


nisi 


a  wrack  !     Why  didna  Jamie  die 


POEMS   OF   DISAPPOINTMENT   AND 
ESTRANGEMENT. 


,  —  my  mither  didna 
till  my  heart  was  like 


My  father  uiged  me 

speak, 
But  she  looked  in  my 

to  break  ; 
They  gied  him  my  hand,  my  heart  was  in  the 

And  30  Bohin  Gray  he  was  gudeman  to  me, 

I  hadna  been  his  wife,  a  week  hut  only  four, 
When,  mournfully  as  I  sat  on  the  stane  at  my 

IsawmyJamie'sghaiat,  for  I  eou'dna  think  it  he, 
TUl  he  said,   "  I  'm  come  hame,  love,  to  many 

0  sair,  sair  did  we  greet,  and  mickle  say  of  a', 

1  gied  Mm  ae  kiss,  and  bade  him  gang  awa  , 

I  wish  that  I  were  dead,  but  I  'm  na  like  to  die  ; 
For  though  my  heart  is  broken,  I  'ro  but  young, 


I  gang  like  a  ghaist,  and  I  carena  much  t( 
I  darena  think  on  Jamie,  for  that  wad  be 
But  I  '11  do  my  beat  a  gude  wife  to  be. 
For  auld  Kobin  Gray  he  is  kind  unto  me. 
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THE  COUKSE  Or  TRUE  LOVE. 


For  aught  that  ever  I  could  I'ead, 

Could  evei'  hear  by  tale  or  hietoiy, 

The  l;olu^3e  of  ti-ue  lovB  never  did  run  smooth  : 

But,  either  it  was  different  in  blood, 

Oi'  else  misgraffM  in  respect  of  years ; 

Or  else  It  stood  upon  the  choice  of  friends ; 

Or,  if  there  were  a  sympathy  in  choice, 

Ww,  death,  or  sickness  did  lay  siege  to  it, 

ItCnking  it  momentaiy  as  a  sound. 

Swift  Ra  a  shadow,  short  as  any  dream ; 

Brief  ]is  tha  lightning  in  the  collieii  night, 

TJiat,  in  a  apleen,  uufolda  both  heaven  and  earth, 

And  ere  a  man  hath  power  to  say,  —  Behold  ! 

The  jaws  of  darkness  do  devour  it  up  : 

So  quick  blight  things  come  ta  confusion. 


BTKON'a  LATE8T  VERSES. 


'T  13  time  this  heart  should  l)e  unmoved, 
Since  others  it  has  ceased  to  move  ; 
Yet,  though  I  cannot  he  beloved. 
Still  let  me  love. 

My  days  are  in  the  yellow  leaf, 
The  flowers  and  fruits  of  love  are  gone. 
The  worm,  the  canker,  and  the  grief, 
Are  mine  alone. 

The  fire  that  in  my  bosom  preys 
Is  like  to  some  volcanic  isle. 
No  torch  is  kindled  at  its  blaze, 
A  funeral  pile. 

The  hope,  the  fear,  the  jealous  care. 
The  exalted  portion  of  the  pain 
And  power  of  love,  I  cannot  share, 
But  wear  the  chain. 

But 't  is  not  here,  —  it  is  not  here. 
Such  thoughts  should  shake  my  soul,  nor  n 
Where  glory  seals  the  hero's  bier. 
Or  binds  his  brow. 

The  sword,  the  banner,  and  the  field. 
Glory  and  Greece  about  us  see  ; 
The  Spartan  bome  upon  his  shield 


Awake  t  not  Greece,  — •  she  is  awake  ! 
Awake,  my  spirit  1  think  through  whom 
My  life-blood  tastes  its  parent  lake. 
And  then  strike  home  ! 


Tread  those  reviving  passions  down, 
Unworthy  manhood  !  unto  thee, 
Indiftei-ent  should  the  smile  or  frown 
Of  beauty  be. 

tithon  regrett'st  thy  yonth,  —  why  live? 
The  land  of  honorable  death 
Is  here,  ~  up  to  the  field,  and  give 
Away  thy  breath  ! 

Seek  out  —  less  often  sought  than  found  — 
A  soldier's  giave,  for  thee  the  best ; 
Then  look  around,  and  choose  thy  ground. 
And  take  thy  rest  ! 


Pauline,  by  pride 
Angels  have  fallen  ere  thy  time  ;  by  pride,  — 
That  sole  alloy  of  thy  most  lovely  mold,  — 
The  evil  spirit  of  a  Mtter  love 
And  a  revengeful  heart  had  power  upon  thee. 
From  my  firat  years  my  soul  was  filled  with  thee  ; 
I  saw  thee  midst  the  flowers  the  lowly  boy 
Tended,  unmarked  by  thee,  — a  spirit  of  Mooin, 
And  joy  and  freshness,  as  spring  itself 
Were  made  a  living  thing,  and  wore  thy  shape  1 
I  saw  thee,  and  the  passionate  heart  of  man 
Entered  tlie  breast  of  the  wild-dreaming  boy ; 
And  from  that  hour  I  grew  —  what  to  the  la^t 
I  shall  be  —  thine  adorer !    Well,  this  love. 
Vain,  frantic,  —  guilty,  if  thou  wUt;  became 
A  fountain  of  amhitaon  and  blight  hope ; 
I  thought  of  tales  that  by  the  winter  hearth 
Old  gossips  tell,  —  how  maidens  spmng  from 

Have  stooped  from  their  high  spheiu  ;  how  Love, 

like  Death, 
Levels  all  ranks,  and  lays  the  shepherd's  crook 
Beside  the  scepter.     Thus  I  made  my  home 
In  the  soft  palace  of  a  fairy  Future ! 
My  father  died ;  and  I,  the  peasant-bom. 
Was  my  own  lord.     Then  did  I  seek  to  rise 
Out  of  the  prison  of  my  mean  estate  ; 
And,  with  such  jewels  as  the  exploring  mind 
filings  from  the  caves  of  Knowledge,  buy  my 

From  those  twin  jailers  of  the  daring  heart. 
Low  birth  and  iron  fortune.     Thy  bright  image, 

ed  in  my  soul,  took  all  the  hues  of  glory, 
And  lured  me  on  to  those  inspiring  toils 
By  which  man  masters  men  1     For  thee,  I  grew 
A  midnight  student  o'er  the  dteams  of  sages  I 
For  thee,  I  sought  io  borrow  from  each  Grace 
And  every  Muse  such  attributes  as  lend 
ideal  charma  to  T.ove.     I  thought  of  thee, 
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And  passion  taught  nie  poesy,  —  of  thee, 

And  on  the  painter's  canvas  grew  the  life 

Of  beauty !  —  Art  became  the  shadow 

Of  the  dear  starlight  of  thy  haunting  eyes  I 

Men  called  me  vain,  —  some,  mad,  —  I  heeded 

IS  sweet. 


But  atill  tailed  on,  hoped  01 
If  not  to  win,  to  feel  more  i 


1,  — foril 
vorthy,  thee ! 


At  last,  iu  one  mad  hour,  I  dared  to  pour 
The  thoughts  that  burst  their  channels  into  gong, 
And  sent  them  to  thee,  —  such  a  tribute,  lady. 
As  beauty  rarely  acorns,  even  &om  the  meanest. 
The  name  —  appended  by  the  burning  heart 
That  longed  to  show  its  idol  what  bnght  things 
It  had  eieated  —  yea,  the  enthiisiest  s  name. 
That  should  have  been  thy  tiiumpli,  waa  thy 

That  very  hour  —  when  [  assion  turned  to  wrath, 
Eesembled  hatred  most    when  th^  disdain 
Made  my  whole  soul  a  chaos  —  in  that  hour 
The  tempters  fonnd  me  a  revengeful  tool 
For  their  revenge  !   Thou  hadst  trsmpled  on  the 

It  turned,  and  stung  thee  ! 


LEFT  BEHIND. 

It  was  the  autumn  of  the  year  ; 
The  strawberry  Jeaves  were  red  and  sear ; 
October's  aiis  were  fresh  and  chill, 
When,  pausing  on  the  wuidy  hill, 
The  hill  that  overloots  the  sea, 
Vou  talied  confidingly  to  me,  — 
Me  whom  youc  keen,  artistic  flight 
Has  not  yet  learned  to  I'ead  aright. 
Since  I  have  veiled  my  heart  from  you. 
And  loved  you  better  than  you  knew. 

You  told  me  of  your  toilsoma  past ; 
The  tardy  honors  won  at  last, 
The  trials  borne,  the  conquests  gained. 
The  longed-for  boon  of  Fame  attained  ; 
I  knew  that  every  victoiy 
But  lifted  you  away  from  me. 
That  every  step  of  high  emprise 
But  left  me  lowlier  in  your  eyes ; 
1  watched  the  distance  as  it  grew. 
And  loved  you  better  than  you  knew. 

You  did  not  see  the  bitter  ti'aee 
Of  anguish  sweep  acrass  my  face  ; 
You  did  not  hear  my  praud  heart  beat. 
Heavy  and  slow,  beneath  your  feet ; 
You  thought  of  triumph  atill  unwon, 
Of  glorious  deeds  as  yet  undone  ; 


And  1,  the  while  you  talked  to  me, 
I  watched  the  gulls  float  lonesomeiy. 
Till  lost  amid  the  hungiy  blue. 
And  loved  you  better  than  you  knew. 

You  walk  tlie  sunny  side  of  fate  ; 
The  wise  world  smiles,  and  calls  you  great ; 
The  golden  fruitage  of  success 
Drops  at  your  feet  in  plenteousness  ; 
And  you  have  blessings  manifold  : 
Renown  and  power  and  friends  and  gold, 
They  build  a  wall  between  us  twain, 
Which  may  not  be  thrown  down  again, 
Alaa  I  for  1,  the  long  yeara  through. 
Have  loved  you  better  than  you  knew. 

Your  life's  proud  aim,  your  art's  high  ti'uth. 
Have  kept  the  promise  of  your  youth  ; 
And  while  you  won  the  crown,  which  now 
Breaks  into  bloom  upon  your  brow, 
My  soul  cried  strongly  out  to  you 
Across  the  ocean's  yearning  blue. 
While,  unremembered  and  afar, 
I  watched  you,  as  1  watoh  a  star 
Through  darkness  stiiiggling  into  view, 
And  loved  you  batter  than  you  knew. 

I  used  to  dieam  in  all  these  years 

Of  patient  faith  and  silent  tears. 

That  Love's  strong  hand  would  put  aside 

The  barriera  of  place  and  pride, 

"Wonld  reach  the  pathless  dai'kness  through, 

And  draw  me  softly  up  to  you ; 

liut  that  is  past.     If  you  should  stray 

Beside  my  gi'ave,  some  future  day. 

Perchance  Uie  violets  o'er  my  dust 

Will  half  betray  their  buried  trust, 

And  say,  tlieir  blue  eyes  foil  of  dew, 

"She  loved  you  better  than  you  knew." 


IJNDA  TO  HAFED. 


"  How  sweetly,"  said  the  trembling 
Of  her  own  gentle  voice  afraid. 
So  long  had  they  in  silence  sl«od, 
Looking  upon  that  moonlight  flood,  — 
"  How  sweetly  does  the  moonbeam  smile 
To-night  upon  yon  leafy  isle  t 
Oft  in  my  fancy's  wanderings, 
I  've  wished  that  little  isle  had  wings. 
And  we,  within  its  fairy  bowers. 

Were  wafted  off  to  seaa  unknown. 
Where  not  a  pulse  should  beat  but  ours. 

And  we  might  live,  love,  die  alone  ; 


.id. 
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Far  from  the  cruel  and.  the  tsold,  — 

Where  the  bright  eyes  of  angels  only 
Shonld  come  around  us,  to  behold 

A  paradise  so  pure  and  lonely  ! 
Would  liiis  be  world  enougli  for  thee  ? "  — 
Pkyful  slie  turned,  that  he  might  see 

The  passing  smile  her  cheek  put  on  ; 
But  when  she  marked  how  mournfully 

His  eyes  met  hers,  that  smile  was  gone  ; 
And,  hunting  into  heai'tfalt  teal's, 
"Yes,  yes,"  she  cried,  "my  hourly  teal's. 
My  dreams,  have  boded  all  too  right,  — 
We  part  —  forever  part  —  to-night ! 
I  knew,  I  knew  it  coulii  not  last,  — 
'T  ivas  bright,  't  was  heavenly,  but 't  is  pasi 
0,  ever  thus,  from  childhood's  hour, 

I  've  seen  my  fondest  hopes  decay  ; 
1  never  loved  a  tree  or  flower 

But 't  was  the  first  to  fade  away. 
I  never  nursed  a  dear  gazelle, 

To  glad  me  with  its  soft  black  eye. 
But  when  it  came  fo  know  me  well. 

And  love  me,  it  was  sure  to  die  ', 
Now,  too,  tbe  joy  most  like  divine 

Of  all  I  ever  dreamt  or  knew. 
To  see  thee,  hear  thee,  call  thee  mine,  — 

0  misery  !  must  I  lose  thai  too  ? 


EEKraA  IN  THE  LANK. 

Put  the  broidery-frame  away. 
For  my  sewing  is  all  done  I 

The  last  thread  is  used  to-day, 
And  I  need  not  join  it  on. 
Though  tlie  clock  stands  at  the  noo 
I  am  weaiy  1     I  have  sewn, 
Sweet,  for  thee,  a  wedding-gown. 


o  the  bed. 


Do  not  shrink  nor  be  afraid. 
Blushing  with  a  sudden  heat '. 
No  one  standeth  in  the  street  f  — 
By  God's  love  I  go  to  meet. 
Love  I  thee  with  love  complete. 

Lean  thy  face  down  !  drop  it  in 
These  two  hands,  that  I  may  hold 

'Twixt  their  palms  thy  cheek  and  chin. 
Stroking  back  the  curls  of  gold. 
'T  is  a  fair,  fair  fs<!e,  in  aooih,  — 
Iiarger  eyes  and  redder  mouth 
Than  mine  were  in  my  first  youth  i 


That  the  lashes,  hung  with  tears, 
Grow  too  heavy  to  upraise  : 
!  would  wound  thee  by  no  touch 
Which  thy  shyness  feels  es  such,  — 
Dost  thou  mind  me,  dear',  so  much  ? 

Have  I  not  been  nigh  a  mother 
To  thy  sweetness,  —  tell  me,  dear  ! 

Have  we  not  loved  one  another 
Tenderly,  from  yeai'  to  yeai-. 
Since  our  dying  mother  mild 
Said,  with  accents  undefiled, 
"  Child,  be  mother  to  this  child !  " 

Mother,  mother,  up  in  heaven. 
Stand  up  on  the  jasper  sea. 

And  he  witness  1  have  given 
All  the  gifts  re<[uii'ed  of  me  ;  — 
Hope  that  blessed  me,  bliss  that  crowned. 
Love  that  left  me  with  a  wound, 
Life  itaelf,  that  tumoth  round  I 

Mother,  mother,  thou  art  kind. 

Thou  art  standing  in  the  room. 
In  a  molten  glory  shrined, 

That  rays  off  into  the  gloom  ! 

But  thy  smile  is  bright  and  bleak. 

Like  cold  waves,  -—  I  cannot  speak  ; 

I  sob  in  it,  and  grow  weak. 

Ghostly  mother,  keep  doof 

One  hour  longer  from  my  soul. 
For  I  still  am  thinking  of 

Earth's  warm-baating  joy  and  dole  ! 

On  my  finger  is  a  ring 

Which  I  still  see  glittering, 

Wlien  the  night  hides  everything. 

Little  sister,  thou  aii  pale  ! 

Ah,  I  have  a  wandering  brain  ; 
But  I  lose  that  fever-bale. 

And  my  thoughts  gi'ow  calm  again. 

Lean  down  closer,  closer  stLU  ! 

I  have  words  thine  ear  to  fill. 

And  would  kiss  thee  at  my  will. 

Dear,  1  heai-d  thee  in  the  spring, 
Thee  and  Robert,  through  the  trees, 

When  we  all  went  gathering 
Boughs  of  May-bloom  for  the  bees. 
Do  not  start  so  !  think  instead 
How  the  sunshine  overhead 
Seemed  to  trickle  through  the  shade. 

What  a  day  it  was,  that  day  ! 

Hills  and  vales  did  openly 
Seem  to  heave  and  throb  away, 

At  the  sight  of  the  great  sky  ; 
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And  the  aOenoe,  as  it  stood 

And  that  hour  —  beneath  the  beach  — 

In  the  glory's  golden  flood, 

When  I  listened  in  a  dream, 

Audibly  did  bud,  —  and  bad  l 

And  he  said,  in  his  deep  speech. 
That  he  owed  me  all  esteem  — 

Througli  the  winding  hedge-rows  green. 

Each  word  swam  in  on  my  brain 

How  we  wanderad,  I  and  you,  — 

With  a  dim,  dilating  pain, 

With  the  bowery  tops  shut  in, 

^ili  it  burst  with  that  last  strain. 

And  the  gates  that  showed  the  view  ; 

How  we  talked  there  I  thrushes  soft 

I  fell  flooded  with  a  dark, 

Sang  our  pauses  out,  or  oft 

In  the  silence  of  a  swoon  ; 

Bleatinga  took  them  from  the  croft. 

When  I  rose,  still,  cold  and  stark, 
There  was  night,  —  I  saw  the  moon  ; 

Till  the  pleasure,  grown  tjio  strong. 

And  the  stars,  each  in  its  place. 

Left  me  muter  evermore  ; 

And  the  May-blooms  on  the  grass. 

And,  the  winding  road  being  long, 

Seemed  to  wonder  what  1  was. 

I  walked  out  of  sight,  before  ; 

And  30,  wrapt  in  musings  fond, 

And  I  walked  as  if  apart 

Isaued  (past  the  wayside  pond) 

From  myself  when  I  could  stand. 

On  the  meadow-lands  beyond. 

And  I  pitied  my  own  heart. 
As  if  I  held  it  in  my  hand 

I  sat  down  beneath  the  beech 

Somewhat  coldly,  with  a  sense 

Which  leans  over  to  the  lane. 

And  the  far  sound  of  your  speech 

And  a  "  Poor  thing  "  negligence. 

Did  not  promise  any  pain  ; 

And  I  blessed  you,  fuD  and  free, 

And  I  answered  coldly  too,   ' 

With  a  smile  stooped  tenderly 

When  you  met  me  at  the  door ; 

O'er  the  May-flowers  on  my  knee. 

And  I  only  hewrd  the  dew 

But  the  sovmd  grew  into  word 
As  the  speakers  drew  more  near  — 

Sweet,  forgive  me  that  I  heard 
What  you  wished  me  not  to  hear. 

Dripping  from  me  to  the  floor ; 
And  the  flowers  1  bade  you  see 
Were  too  withered  for  the  bee,  — 

Do  not  weep  so,  do  not  shake  — 
0,  1  heard  thee,  Bertha,  make 

Do  not  weep  so  —  dear  —  heart- warm  t 

It  was  best  as  it  befell  1 
If  I  say  ho  did  me  harm. 

Good  true  answers  for  my  sake. 

Yes,  and  he  too  !  let  him  stand 

I  speak  wild,  —  I  am  not  well. 

In  thy  thoughts,  untouched  by  blame. 

All  his  words  were  kind  and  good,  - 

Could  he  hfelp  it,  if  my  hand 

Be  esteemed  me!    Only  blood 

He  had  claimed  with  hasfy  claim  '. 

That  was  wrong  perhaps,  but  then 

Such  things  be  — and  will,  again  ! 

Then  I  always  was  too  grave. 

Women  cannot  judge  for  men. 

Liked  the  saddest  ballads  sung. 
With  that  look,  besides,  we  have 

Had  he  seen  thee,  when  he  swore 

In  our  faces,  who  die  young. 

He  would  love  but  me  alone  ? 

I  had  died,  dear,  all  the  same. 

Thou  wert  absent,  —  sent  before 

Life's  long,  joyous,  jostling  game 

To  our  kin  in  Sidmouth  town. 

Is  too  loud  for  my  meek  shame. 

When  he  saw  thee,  who  art  best 

Past  compare,  and  loveliest. 

■We  are  so  unlike  each  other. 

He  hut  judged  thee  as  the  rest. 

Thou  and  I,  that  none  could  guesa 
We  were  children  of  one  mother, 

Could  we  blame  him  with  graro  words. 

Thou  and  I,  dear,  if  we  might  ? 

Thou  art  rose-ltned  from  the  cold. 

Thy  brown  eyes  have  looks  like  birds 

And  meant,  verily,  to  hold 

Flying  straightway  to  the  light ; 

Life's  pure  pleasures  manifold. 

Mine  are  older.  —  Hush  !  —  look  out  — 

tTp  the  street  1     Is  none  without ! 

I  am  pale  as  crocus  grows 

How  the  poplar  swings  about ! 

Close  beside  a  rose-tree's  root  1 
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Whosoe'er  would  reach  the  rose, 
Traada  the  crocus  under  foot ; 
I,  like  May-bloom  on  thorn-tree, 
Thou,  like  meriy  summer-be« ! 
Fit  that  I  be  plucked  for  thoo. 

Yet  who  plucks  me?  —  no  one  inourl: 
I  have  lived  my  season  out. 

And  now  die  of  my  own  thorns, 
Which  I  could  not  live  without. 
Sweet,  be  meny  !    How  the  light 
Comes  and  goes  !     If  it  be  night, 
Keep  tbe  candles  in  my  eight. 

Are  there  footsteps  at  the  door ! 
Look  out  qniekly.     Tea,  or  nay  ! 

Some  one  might  be  waiting  for 
Some  last  word  that  I  might  say. 
Nay  ?    So  beat !  —  So      _  ' 
Stand  off  clear  from  deathly  road, 
Not  to  cross  the  sight  of  God. 


Colder  gi'ow  my  hands  and  feet,  — 
When  I  wear  the  shroud  I  made, 

Let  the  folds  li«  straight  and  neat. 
And  the  rosemary  be  spread. 
That  if  any  friend  should  come, 
(To  see  (te,  sweet  !>  aU  the  room 
May  be  lifted  out  of  gloom. 

And,  dear  Bei'tha,  let  me  keep 
On  my  hand  this  little  ring. 

Which  at  nights,  when  others  sleep, 
I  can  still  see  glitteiing. 
Let  me  wear  it  out  of  sight. 
In  the  grave,  —  where  it  will  light 
All  the  dork  up,  day  and  night. 

On  that  grave  drop  not  a  tear  I 

Else,  though  fathom-doop  the  place. 

Through  the  woolen  shroud  I  waar 
I  shall  fed  it  on  my  face. 
Bather  smile  there,  blessed  one. 
Thinking  of  me  in  the  sun,  — 
Or  forget  me,  smiling  on  I 

Art  thou  near  me !  neerer !  so  < 
Kiss  me  close  upon  the  eyes. 

That  the  earthly  light  may  go 
Sweetly  as  it  used  to  rise, 
When  1  watched  the  morning  gray 
Strike,  betwixt  the  hills,  the  way 
Ho  was  sure  to  come  that  day. 

So  —  no  more  vain  words  be  said  ! 

The  husannas  nearer  roll  — 
Motlier,  smile  now  on  thy  dead,  — 

I  am  death'strong  in  my  soul ! 


Mystic  Dove  alit  oi 

Guide  the  poor  biiii  of  the  si 

Through  the  snow-wind  above  Ic 

Jesus,  victim,  compieh ending 
Love's  divine  self-abnegation. 

Cleanse  my  love  i 
And  absorb  the  poor  libation  1 
Wind  my  thread  of  life  up  big 
Up  through  angels'  hands  of  fi: 
I  aspire  while  1  expii-e  !  — 


iTNREejurrKD  love. 

Viola.    Ay,  but  I  know  — 

Dtjke.    What  doHt  thou  know  ? 

Viola.    Too  well  what  love  women  to  men 

In  faith,  Uiey  are  as  true  of  heart  as  we. 
My  father  had  a  daughter  loved  a  man. 
As  it  might  be,  perhaps,  were  I  a  woman, 
I  should  yoar  lordship. 

Duke.    And  what 's  her  Hstoiy  ! 

VioiiA.    A  blank,  my  brd.     She  never  told 
her  love. 
Bat  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  i'  the  bud, 
~     1  on  her  damask  cheek ;  she  pined  in  thought ; 
And,  with  a  green  and  yellow  melancholy, 

sat  like  Patience  on  a  monument. 
Smiling  at  griet.     Was  not  this  love,  indeed  1 

man  may  say  mote,  swear  more  ;  but,  indeed, 
Our  shows  are  more  than  will ;  for  still  we  prove 
Much  in  our  vows,  but  little  in  oui-  love. 


DOROTHY  IN  THE  GAKKET. 

In  the  low-rafteivid  garret,  stooping 

Carefully  over  the  creaking  boards, 
Old  Maid  Dorothy  goes  a-groping 

Among  its  dusty  and  cobwebbed  hoards  ; 
Seeking  some  bundle  of  patches,  hid 

Far  under  the  eaves,  or  bunch  of  sage. 
Or  satchel  hung  on  its  nail,  amid 

The  heirlooms  of  a  bygone  age. 

There  is  the  ancient  family  chest. 

There  the  ancestral  cards  and  hatchel ; 
Dorothy,  sighing,  sinks  down  to  rest. 

Forgetful  of  patches,  sage,  and  aat^^hel. 
Ghosts  of  faces  peer  from  tie  gloom 

Of  the  chimney,  where,  with  swifts  and  reel, 
And  the  long-disused,  dismantled  loom, 

Stands  the  old-fashioned  spinning-whc-el. 
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She  sees  it  Iwck  in  the  clean-swept  kit^Jien, 

A  part  of  her  girlhood's  httle  world  ; 
Her  mother  is  there  hy  the  window,  stitching ; 

Spindle  buzzes,  and  reel  is  whirled 
With  inany  a  click  :  on  her  little  stool 

She  situ,  a  child,  hy  the  open  door, 
Watching,  and  dabbling  her  feet  in  the  pool 

Of  sunshine  spilled  on  the  gilded  floor, 

Hei'  sisters  are  spinning  all  day  long  ; 

To  het  wakening  sense  the  fiiat  sweet  wai'ning 
Of  daylight  come  is  the  cheerful  song 

To  the  hum  of  the  wheel  in  the  early  morning. 
Banjie,  the  gentle,  red-eheeked  boy. 

On  his  way  to  school,  peeps  in  at  the  gate  ; 
In  neat  white  pinafore,  pleased  and  coy, 

She  reaches  a  hand  ta  her  bashful  mate ; 

And  under  the  elms,  a  jirattling  p£ur. 
Together     they    go,    through   glimmer    and 

It  all  comes  back  to  her,  dreaming  there 

In  the  low-raftered  garet-room  ; 
The  hum  of  the  wheel,  and  the  summer  weather. 

The  heart's  first  trouble,  and  love's  beginning, 
Are  all  in  her  memory  linked  together  ; 

And  now  it  is  she  herself  that  is  spinning. 

With  the  bloom  of  youth  on  cheek  and  lip, 

Turning  the  spokes  with  the  flashing  pin. 
Twisting  the  thread  fram  the  apindle-tip, 

Stretching  it  out  and  winding  it  in, 
To  and  fro,  with  a  blithesome  tread. 

Singing  she  goes,  and  her  heart  is  full, 
And  many  a  long-dtawn  golden  thread 

Of  fancy  is  spun  with  the  shining  wool. 

Her  father  sits  in  his  favorite  place, 
Pufflng  his  pipe  by  the  chimney-aide  ; 

Through  curling  clouds  his  kindly  foce 
Glows  upon  her  with  love  and  pride. 


Lulled  by  the  wheel, 

Her  mother 
With  beautiful  droopi 


the  old  arm-ehaii' 
lap, 
ing  head,  and  hair 


Whitening  under  her  snow-white  cap. 

One  hy  one,  to  the  grave,  to  the  bridal. 

They  have  followed  her  sisters  from  the  door ; 
Now  they  ace  old,  and  she  is  their  idol :  — 

It  all  comes  back  on  her  heart  once  more. 
In  the  autumn  dusk  the  hearth  gleams  brightly, 

The  wheel  is  set  by  the  shadowy  wall,  — 
A  hand  at  the  latch,  —  't  is  lifted  lightly, 

And  in  walks  Bei^ie,  manly  and  tall. 

His  chair  is  placed  ;  the  old  man  tips 
The  pitcher,  and  brings  his  choicest  fruit ; 

Benjie  basks  in  the  blaze,  and  sips. 
And  tells  his  story,  and  jomts  his  flute  : 


0,  sweet  the  tunes,  the  talk,  the  laughter  '. 

They  fill  the  hour  with  a  glowing  tide  ; 
Bat  sweeter  the  still,  deep  moments  after, 

When  slie  is  alone  by  Benjie'a  side. 

But  once  with  angry  words  they  part : 

0,  then  the  weary,  weary  days  ! 
Ever  with  restless,  wretched  heart. 

Plying  her  task,  she  turns  to  gaze 
Far  up  the  I'oad  ;  and  early  and  late 

She  harks  for  a  footstep  at  the  door, 
And  starts  at  the  gust  that  swings  the  gate. 

And  prays  for  Benjie,  who  comes  no  more. 

Her  fault  V    O  Benjie,  and  could  you  steel 

Your  thoughts  toward  one  who  loved  you  so 
Solace  she  seeks  in  the  whirling  wheel. 

In  duty  and  love  that  lighten  woe  ; 
Striving  with  labor,  not  in  vain, 

To  drive  away  the  dull  day's  dreariness,  — 
Blessing  the  toil  tliat  blunts  the  pain 

Of  a  deeper  grief  in  the  body's 


Proud  and  petted  and  spoiled  was  she  : 

A  word,  and  all  her  life  is  changed  i 
His  wavering  love  too  easily 

In  the  gi'eat,  gay  city  grows  estranged : 
One  year  :  she  sits  in  the  old  church  pew  ; 

A  rustle,  a  murmra',  —  0  Dorothy  !  hide 
Your  face  and  sliut  from  your  soul  the  view  ! 

'T  is  Benjie  leading  a  white- veiled  bride  t 

How  father  and  mother  have  long  been  dead, 

And  thebrideslee])si.indera  churchyard  stone. 
And  a  bent  old  man  with  gvixzhd  head 

Walks  up  the  long  dim  aisle  alone. 
Years  blur  to  a  mist ;  and  Dorothy 

Sits  doubting  betwixt  the  ghost  she  seems 
And  the  phantom  of  youth,  more  real  than  she. 

That  meets  her  there  in  that  haunt  of  di'eams. 

Bright  young  Dorothy,  idolized  daughter, 

Sought  by  many  a  youthful  adorer. 
Life,  like  a  new-risen  dawn  on  the  water, 

Sliining  an  endless  vista  before  her  ! 
Old  Maid  Dorothy,  wrinkled  and  gray. 

Groping  under  the  larm-house  eaves,  — 
And  life  is  a  brief  November  day 

That  sets  on  a  world  of  withered  leaves  1 

Yet  faithfulness  in  the  hnmblest  part 

Is  better  at  last  than  proud  success, 
And  patience  and  love  in  a  chastened  heart 

Aro  pearls  mom  pi'eeious  than  happiness  ; 
And  in  tliat  morning  when  she  shall  wake 

To  the  spring-time  fresliness  of  youth  again. 
All  trouble  will  seem  but  a  flying  flake, 

And  lifelong  soitow  a  breath  on  the  pane. 
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MAKE  BELIEVE. 

For,  here  and  there,  her  love  was  writ, 

Kiss  me.  though  you  make  helieve  ; 

Kiss  me,  though  1  almost  know 
You  are  kissing  to  deceive  ; 

In  old,  hidf-faded  pencil-signs. 
As  if  she  yielded  —  bit  by  bit  — 
Her  heart  in  dots  and  underlines. 

Let  the  tide  one  moment  flow 

Ah,  slivered  fool,  too  late  you  look  ! 

Backward  ere  it  rise  »Jid  break. 

I  know  it ;  let  me  here  record 

Only  for  poor  pity's  sake ! 

This  majtim  :  lend  no  girl  a  book 

Give  me  of  your  flowers  one  leaf. 

Unless  you  read  it  aftensard! 

FREDEBICK  S.  COZZENS, 

Give  me  of  your  amilea  one  amile, 

Backward  roll  this  tide  of  gilef 

Jnat  a  moment,  though,  the  while, 

I  should  feel  and  almost  know 

You  are  trifling  with  my  woe. 

Only  a  woman's  right-hand  glove. 

Whiaper  to  me  sweet  and  low ; 

TeU  me  how  you  sit  and  weave 
Dreams  about  me,  though  I  know 

Five  and  three  ([uartors,  Courvoisier's  make,  — 
For  all  common  purposes  useless  enough. 

Yet  dearer  for  her  sweet  sake. 

It  is  only  make  believe  ! 

Dearer  to  me  for  her  who  filled 

Just  a  moment,  though  't  ia  plain 
You  are  Jesting  with  my  pain. 

Its  empty  place  with  a  warm  white  hand,  — 
The  liaad  I  held  ero  her  voice  was  atilled 
In  the  sloop  of  the  silent  land. 

AX  EXPEEIENCE  AND  A  MORAI^ 

Only  a  glove  !  yet  speaking  to  me 

I  LENT  my  love  a  hook  one  day  ; 

She  brought  it  back  ;  1  laid  it  by  : 
■T  was  little  either  had  to  say,  - 

Of  the  dear  dead  days  now  vanished  and  fled, 
And  the  face  that  I  never  again  shall  see 
Tm  the  grave  give  baek  its  dead. 

She  was  so  strange,  and  I  so  ahy. 

An  empty  glove  !  yet  to  me  how  full 

But  yet  we  loved  indifferent  things,  — 
The  sprouting  buds,  the  birds  in  tune,  — 

Of  the  fragrance  of  days  that  come  no  more. 
Of  memories  that  mako  us,  and  thoughts  that 

And  Time  stood  still  and  wreathed  his  wings 

With  rosy  Imks  from  June  to  June. 

Man's  life  in  its  inmost  core ! 

For  her,  what  task  to  dare  or  do  f 

The  tone  of  her  voice,  the  poise  of  her  head,  — 

What  peril  tempt  ?  what  hardship  bear  ? 

All,  all  come  back  at  the  will's  behest ; 

But  with  her  —  ah  !  she  never  inew 

The  music  she  loved,  the  books  that  she  read,  — 

My  heart,  and  what  was  hidden  there  ! 

Nay,  the  colors  that  suited  her  best. 

Aud  she,  with  mo,  so  cold  and  coy. 

And  0,  that  night  by  the  wild  sea-shore, 

Seemed  a  liUle  maid  bereft  of  sense  ; 

With  its  tears,  and  kisses,  and  vows  of  love. 

But  in  the  crowd,  all  life  and  joy. 

When,  as  pledge  of  the  parting  promise  we  swore. 

And  full  of  MnshM  impudence. 

Each  gave  a  glove  for  a  glovH  1 

She  married,  —  well,  —  a  woman  needs 

You  laugh  \  but  remember  though  only  a  glove, 

A  mate,  her  life  and  love  to  share,  — 

Which  to  you  may  no  deeper  meaning  express. 

And  little  eaiiis  sprang  up  Eke  weeds 

To  roe  it  is  changed  by  the  light  of  that  love 

To  the  one  sweet  thing  I  possess. 

And  years  rolled  by,  —  but  I,  content^ 

Our  souls  draw  their  nurture  from  many  aground. 

Trimmed  my  own  lamp,  and  kept  it  bright. 

And  faiths  that  are  difl'erent  in  their  roots. 

Till  Bge's  touch  my  hair  besprent 

Where  the  will  ia  right,  and  the  heart  i*  aound. 

With  rays  and  gleams  of  silver  light. 

Are  much  the  same  in  their  fruits. 

And  then  it  chanced  1  took  the  hook 

Men  get  at  the  truth  by  difierent  roads. 

Which  she  pe.rased  in  days  gone  by  ; 

And  must  live  the  part  of  it  each  one  sees  : 

And  as  I  read,  such  passion  shook 

You  gather  your  guides  out  of  orthodox  codes. 

My  soul,  ~- 1  needs  must  oaraa  or  cry. 

■ 

I  mine  out  of  trifles  like  these. 

-^ 
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A  trifle,  no  doubt,  but,  in  such  a  esse, 
So  bathed  in  the  light  of  a  Iotb  gone'  by. 

It  has  entered  the  rogioti  and  takes  its  place 
With  the  things  that  cajinot  die. 

This  triile  to  me  is  of  heavenly  birth  ; 

No  chance,  as  1  take  it,  but  purposely  givi 
To  help  me  to  sit  somewhat  looser  to  earth, 

And  closer  a  little  to  heaven. 

To  the  face  of  an  augel  watching  above,  — 
That  face  of  all  othera  I  held  so  dear, 
With  its  yearning  eyes  of  love  ! 


INTROSPECTION. 

Have  you  sent  her  hack  her  letters !  have  you 

given  her  back  her  ring  1 
Have  you  tried  to  forget  the  haunting  songs  that 

you  loved  to  hear  her  sing  f 
Have  you  ctirsed  the  day  you  mether  first,  thtinked 

God  that  you  were  fvee. 
And  said,  in  yoiiJ  inmost  heart,  as  you  thought, 

Youhavecastheroff;  your  pride  is  totiched  ;  you 

fancy  that  all  is  done ; 
That  for  you  the  world  is  bright  again,  and  bravely 

shines  the  sun  : 
You  have  washed  your  hands  of  passion  ;  yon 

have  whistled  her  down  the  wind,  — 
0  Tom,  old  friend,  this  goes  before,  the  sharpest 

comes  behind  ! 
Yes,  thesharpest  iayettocome,  forlovoisaplant 

Its  roots  are  deep  as  the  earth  itself,  its  bi'anches 

ivide  as  the  skies  ; 
And  whenever  once  it  has  taken  hold,  it  flourishes 


Bearing  a  fruit  that  is  fair  outside,  hut  bitter  ashes 


You  will  learn  this,  Tom, 

has  cooled,  and  you 
Have  time  for  introspection,  you  wiU  find  my 

You  will  ait  and  gaze  in  your  fire  alone,  and  fancy 
that  you  can  see 

Her  face,  with  its  classic  oval,  her  ringlets  flut- 
tering free. 

Her  soft  blue  eyes  wide  opened,  her  sweet  red 
lips  apart,  " 

As  she  used  to  look,  in  the  golden  days  when 
yoQ  fancied  she  had  a  heart : 

Whatever  you  do,  wherever  you  turn,  you  will 
see  that  glorious  face 

Coming  with  shadowy  beauty,  to  haunt  all  time 
and  space ; 


Those  songs  you  wreto  for  her  singing  will  sing 
themselves  into  your  brain, 

TDl  your  life  seems  set  to  their  rhythm,  and  your 
thoughts  to  their  refrain; 

Their  old,  old  burden  of  love  andgrief,^the  pas- 
sion you  have  foresworn  ; 

I  tell  you,  Tom,  it  is  not  thrown  off  so  well  as 
you  think,  this  morn. 

Bnt  the  worst,  perhaps  the  worst  of  all,  will  he 

when  the  day  has  flown. 
When  darkness  favors  reflection,  and  your  com- 
rades leave  you  alone  ; 
You  will  try  to  sleep,  but  the  memories  of  unfor- 

gotten  years 
Will  come  with  a  storm  of  wild  regret,—  mayhap 

with  a  storm  of  tears  ; 
Each  look,  each  word,  each  playful  tone,  each 

timid  little  caress, 
The  golden  gleam  of  her  ringlets,  the  rustliiig  of 

her  dress. 
The  delicate  touch  of  her  ungloved  hand,  that 

woke  such  an  exquisite  tlirill. 
The  flowers  she  gave  you  the  night  of  the  ball,  — 

I  think  you  treasure  them  still,  ~ 
All  these  will  come,  till  you  slumber,  worn  cut 

by  sheer  despair, 
And  then  you  will  hear  va^e  echoes  of  song  on 

the  darkened  aii',  — 
Vague  echoes  rising  and  falling,  of  the  voice  you 

know  so  well, 
Like  the  songs  that  were  sung  by  the  Lurlei  maids, 

sweet  with  a  deadly  spell  1 

In  dreams  her  heart  will  ever  again  be  yours,  and 
yon  will  see 

of  what  might  have  been,  —  what 


And  as  she  eo 


it  you,  with  A  sudden,  wild 


You  will  stretch  your  arms  forth  lovingly  to  fold 

her  to  your  breast ; 
But  the  Lurlei  song  will  fade  and  die,  and  with 

its  fading  tone 
You  will  wake  to  find  you  clasp  the  thin  and 

empty  air  alone, 
While  the  flre-bells'  clanging  dissonance,  on  the 

gusty  night-wind  borne. 
Will  seem  an  iion-tongued  demon's  voice,  laugh- 
ing youT  grief  lo  scorn. 
O  Tom,  you  say  it  is  over,  —  you  talk  of  letters 

and  rings,  —  ' 

Do  you  think  that  Love's  mighty  spirit,  then,  is 

held  by  such  trifling  things  t 
No  !  if  you  once  have  truly  loved,  you  will  still 

love  on,  I  know. 
Till  the  churchyard  myrtles  blossom  above,  and 

you  lie  mute  below. 
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How  ia  it,  I  wonder,  hei-eafttt  ?    Fsith  teaoheB 

as  little,  here, 
Of  the  ones  we  have  loved  and  loat  on  earth,  — 

do  you  think  they  will  still  be  dear  ! 
Shall  wa  lire  the  lives  we  might  have  lead  ?— - 

will  those  who  are  severed  now 
Eemember  the  pledge  of  a  lower  sphere,  and  renew 

the  broken  vow ! 
it  almost  drives  me  wild  to  think  of  the  gifts 

we  throw  away, 
Unthinking  whether  or  no  we  lose  Life's  honey 

and  wine  for  aye  ! 
But  then,  again,  't  is  a  mighty  joy —  greater  than 

I  can  tell  — 
To  trust  that  the  parted  may  some  time  meet,  — 

that  all  may  again  be  well. 
However  it  he,  I  hold,  that  all  liie  evil  we  know 

Finds  in  this  violence  done  to  Love  its  true  and 

legitimate  birth  ; 
And  the  agonies  we  suffer,  when  the  heart  is  left 

For  every  sin  of  Humanity  should  fully  and  well 
atone. 

I  see  that  you  marvel  greatly,  Tom,  to  hear  such 

words  from  me. 
But,  if  you  knew  my  inmost  heart,  't  would  be  no 

mysterj. 
Experience  is  bitter,  but  its  teachinga  we  retain  : 
It  has  taught  me  this,  ■ —  who  once  haa  loved, 

loves  never  on  earth  again  ! 
And  I  too  have  my  closet,  with  a  ghastly  form 

inside,  — 
The  skeleton  of  a  perished  love,  killed  by  a  cruel 

I  ait  by  the  fire  at  evening  —  as  you  will  some 

And  watch,  in  the  roseate  half-light,  the  ghosts  of 

happiness  flit : 
I  too  awaken  at  midnight,  and  stretch  my  arms 

to  enfold 
A  vague  and  shadowy  image,  with  tresses  of  brown 

and  gold  ; 
Experience  is  bitter  indeed,  —  I  have  learned  at 

a  heavy  cost 
The  secret  of  Love's  persistency ;  I  too  have  loved 

and  lost ! 


LOOKBLBY  HALL. 

CoMRABBS,  leave  me  here  a  little,  while  as  yet 

Leave  me  here,  and  when  you  want  me^  sound 
upon  the  bugle  horn. 


'T  ia  the  place,  and  all  around  it,  as  of  old,  the 

curlews  call. 
Dreary  gleams  about  the  moorland,  flying  over 

Locksley  Hall  ; 

Locksley  Hall,  that  in  the  distance  overlooks  the 

sandy  tracts. 
And  the  hoEow  ocean-ridges  roaring  into  cata- 


Msny  a  night  from  yonder  ivied  ci 

Did  1  look  on  great  Orion  sloping  slowly  to  the 


ada,  rising  through 
IS  tangled  in  a  sOver 


Many  a  night  I  saw  the  I 

the  mellow  shade, 
Glitter  like  a  swarm  of  fire- 


Here  about  the  beach  I  wandered,  nourishing  a 

youth  sublime 
With  the  fairy  tales  of  science,  and   the  long 

result  of  time  ; 


behind  me  like  a  fruitful 
land  reposed ; 
When  I  dung  to  aE  the  present  for  the  promise 
that  it  closed ; 

When  I  dipt  into  the  future  far  as  human  eye 

Saw  the  vision  of  the  world,  and  all  the  wonder 
that  would  be. 

In  the  Spring  a  fuller  crimson  comes  upon  the 

robin's  breast  ; 
In  the  Spring  the  wanton  lapwing  geta  himself 

another  crest ; 

In  the  Spring  a  Hrelier  iris  changes  on  the  bur- 
nished dove  ; 

In  the  Spring  a  young  man's  fancy  lightly  turns 
to  thoughts  of  love. 

Then  her  cheek  was  pale  and  thinner  than  should 

be  for  one  so  young, 
And  her  eyes  on  all  my  motions  with  a  mute 


And  I  said,  " 
the  truth 
Trust  ine,  cousin,  all  the 


Amy,  speak,  and  speak 
;■  my  being 


On  her  pallid  cheek  and  forehead  came  a  color 

and  a  light, 
As  I  have  seen  the  rosy  red  flushing  in  the  north- 
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And  ahe  turned,  —  ter  bosom  shaken  with  a  sud- 
den storm  of  sighs  ; 
All  the  apiiit  deeply  dawning  in  the  dark  of  hazel 

Saying  "  I  have  hid  my  feelings,  tearing  they 

should  do  me  Vrong  "  ; 
Saying,  "  Dost  thou  love  me,  cousin  ! "  weeping, 

"  I  have  loved  thee  long." 

Loife  took  np  the  glass  of  time,  and  turned  it  in 

his  glowing  hands ; 
Every  moment,  lightly  shaken,  ran  itself  in  golden 

sandB. 

Love  took  np  the  harp  of  Life,  and  smote  on  all 

the  chorda  with  might ; 
Smote  tlie  chord  of  Self,  that,  t 

in  music  out  of  sight. 

Manya  morning  on  the  moorland  didweheaithe 

copses  ring, 
And  hev  whisper  thi-oijged  my  pulsei 

fullness  of  the  Spring. 


Many  an  evening  hy  the  w 

stately  ships, 
And  our  spirits  rushed  toj 

of  the  lips. 

0  my  cousin,  shallow-hf 


iid  we  watch  the 
at  tho  touching 

!    0  my  Amy, 
0,  the  barren. 


Palser  than  all  fancy  lathoms,  falser  than  all  songs 

Puppet  to  a  father's  threat,  and  servile   to  a 
shrewish  tongue  ! 

Is  it  well  to  wish  thee  happy?  —  having  known 

me  —  to  decline 
On  a  range  of  lower  feelings  and  a  narrower  heart 


Yet  it  shall  be :  thou  shalt  lower  to  his  level  day 
by  day. 

What  is  fine  witiiin  thee  growing  coarse  to  sym- 
pathize with  clay. 

Aa  the  huabMid  is,  the  wife  is ;  tbou  ait  mated 

with  a  down, 
And  the  grossness  of  his  nature  will  have  weight 

to  drag  thee  down. 

He  will  hold  thee,  when  his  passion  shall  have 

spent  its  novel  force. 
Something  better  than  his  dog,  a. little  dearer 

than  his  horse. 


heavy,  —  think  not 
-kissliim;  take  his 


What  is  this?  his  eyes  an 
they  are  glazed  with  w 

Go  to  him  1  it  is  thy  duty,  ■ 
hand  in  thine. 


It  may  be  my  lord  is  weary,  that  his  btain  is 

overwrought,  — 
Soothe  him  with  thy  liner  faauies,  touch  him 

with  thy  lighter  thought. 

He  wiE  answer  to  the  purpose,  easy  things  to 

understand,  — 
Better  thou  wert  dead  before  me,  though  1  slew 

thoe  with  my  hand  ! 


Better  thou  and  I  welt 
heart's  disgrace, 

KoHed  in  one  another's 
embrace. 


lying,  hidden  from  the 
irms,  aad  silent  in  a  last 

a  against  the 


Cursed  b«  the  social  wants  that  si 

strength  of  youth ! 
Cursed  be  the  social  lies  that  warp  us  from  the 

living  trath  I 

Cursed  be  the  sickly  forms  that  err  from  honest 
tlio  sti'aitened  fere- 


WeO  —  "t  is  well  that  I  should  bluster  .'  —  Hail&t 

thou  less  unworthy  proved. 
Would  tfl  God  —  for  I  had  loved  thee  more  than 

ever  wife  was  loved. 

Ani  1  mad,  that  I  should  cherish  thatwhioh  bears 

but  bitter  friiit  ? 
1  will  pluck  it  from  my  iwsom,  though  my  heart 

be  at  the  root. 

fTever!  though  mymortal  summers  to  such  length 

of  years  should  come 
As  the  mimy-wintei-ed  crow  that  leads  the  clang- 

ng  rookery  home. 

Where  is  comfort  ?  in  division  of  the  records  of 

the  mind  ? 
Can  1  part  her  from  herself,  and  love  her,  as  I 

knew  her,  kind  f 

I  i^emember  one  that  perished  ;  sweetly  did  she 

speak  and  move  ; 
Such  a  one  do  1  remember,  whom  to  look  at  was 


Can  1  think  of  her 
love  she  bore  ? 
No,  —  she  never  loved 


dead,  and  love  her  for  the 
truly ;  love  is  love  for- 
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Comfort  f  (wmtort  soornsd  of  devils  !  this  is  trutii 

this  poet  sings, 
Tliat  a  sorrow's  crown  of  sorrow  is  remembermg 

liappiar  things. 

Drug  tbj  memories,  lest  tiiou  learn  it,  lest  thy 

heart  he  put  to  proof, 
In  the  <lsaii,  unhappy  night,  and  when  the  rain 

ia  on  the  roof. 

Like  a  dog,  he  hiinfa  in  dreams ;  and  thou  art 
staring  at  the  wall. 


Then  a  hand  shall  pass  before  thee,  pointing  to 

Ms  drunken  aloep. 
To  thy  widowed  inariiflge-pillows,  to  the  tears 

that  thou  wilt  weep. 

Tliou  shalthear  the  "Never,  never,"  whispered 

by  the  phantom  years, 
And  a  song  &ora  out  the  distance  in  the  ringing 

of  thine  eai's  ; 

And  an  eye  shall  Tex  thee,  looking  ancient  kind- 
ness on  thy  pain. 

Turn  thee,  tnin  thee  ou  thy  pillow  ;  get  thee  to 
thy  rest  again. 

Nay,  but  nature  hlings  thee  solace  ;  for  a  tender 

voice  will  cry ; 
T  is  a  purer  life  than  thine,  a  lip  to  drain  thy 

trouble  dry. 

Baby  lips  will  laugh  me  down  ;  my  latest  rival 


0,  the  child  too  clothes  the  father  with  a,  dear- 

ness  not  his  due. 
Half  is  thine  and  half  is  his  :  it  will  be  wortliy 


O,  I  see  thee  old  and  formal,  fitted  to  thy  petty 

With  a,  little  horde  of  maJtims  preaching  down  a 
daughter's  heart. 

"  They  were  dangerous  guides  the  feeUngs  —  she 

herself  was  not  exempt  — 
Truly,  she  herself  had  suffered  —  "     Perish  in 

thy  aelf-eontempt ! 

Overlive  it  —  lower  yet  —  be  happy!  wherefore 

should  I  care  t 
1  myself  must  mi)C  with  action,  lest  1  wither  by 

despair. 


What  is  that  which  I  should  tiivu  to,  lighting 

upon  days  like  these  ? 
Every  door  is  barred  with  gold,  and  opens  hut 

to  golden  keys. 


Every  gate  is  thronged  with  snitoi's,  all  the  mar- 
kets overflow. 

I  have  but  an  angry  fancy ;  what  is  tliat  which 
I  should  do  ? 

I  had  been  content  to  perish,  falling  on  the  foe- 
man's  ground, 

When  the  ranks  ace  rolled  in  vapor,  and  the 
winds  are  laid  with  sound. 

But  the  jingling  of  the  guinea  helps  the  huit 

that  honor  feels, 
And  the  nations  do  but  murmur,  snarling  at  each 

other's  heels. 

Can  I  but  relive  in  sadness!  I  wiU  turn  that 
earlier  page. 

Hide  me  from  my  deep  emotion,  0  then  won- 
drous mother'ago  ! 


Make  me  feel  the  wild  pulsation   that  I   felt 

before  the  strife, 
When  I   heard   my  days   before   me,  and   tlii^ 

tumult  of  ray  life  ; 

Yearning  for  the  large  excitement  that  the  com- 
ing yeai's  would  yield, 

Eager-hearted  as  a  boy  when  first  lie  leaves  his 
father's  field. 

And  at  night  along  the  dusky  highway  near  and 

nearer  drawn, 
Sees  in  heaven  the  liglit  of  London  flaring  like 

a  dreary  dawn ; 

And  his  spirit  leaps  within  him  to  be  gone  be- 
fore him  then, 

ITndenieath  the  light  he  looks  at,  in  among  the 
throngs  of  men ; 

Men,  my  brothera,  men  the  aoikers,  ersr  reap- 
ing homething  new 

That  which  they  have  done  but  eai'nest  of  the 
thmgs  that  they  shall  do 

For  1  dipt  into  the  futuie,  far  as  human  eye 

Saw  the  vidon  of  the  world,  and  all  the  wonder 
that  would  he ; 


Saw  the  heavens  fdl  with  o 

magic  sails. 
Pilots  of  the   purple   twilight,  dropping  down 

with  costly  bales ; 
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Heard  the  heaveas  fill  with  shouting,  and  there 

rained  a  ghastly  dew 
Prom  the  nations'  airy  navies  grappling 

central  blue ; 

Far  along  the  world-wide  wliisper  of  the  Bonth- 

wind  rashing  warm, 
With   the  standards  of  the  peoples  pin 

through  the  thunder-storm ; 

Till  the  war-drum  throbbed  no  longer,  and  the   ' 

battle-flaga  were  furled 
In  the  parliament  of  man,  tiie  federation  of  the   . 

There  the  common  aeiiao  of  most  si 

fretful  realm  in  awe, 
And  the  kindly  earth  sl^l  slumber,  1 

versa]  law. 

So  I  triumphed  ere  my  jassion  sweeping  through 

me  left  me  diy, 
Left  me  with  the  palsied  heart,  and  left  me  with 

tlie  .jaundiced  eye ; 

Eye,  to  which  all  order  festers,  all  things  here  ai 

out  of  joint. 
Science  moves,  but  slowly,  slowly,  creeping  o 

from  point  to  point ; 


Shall  it  not  be  scorn  to  me  to  harp  on  such  a 

mouldered  string ! 
I  am  shamed  through  all  my  nature  to  have  loved 

so  slight  a  thing. 

Weakness  to  be  wroth  with  weakness  !  woman's 
pleasui'e,  woman's  pain  — 

bounded  in  a 

matched  with  mine, 
a  aa  moonlight  unto  sunlight,  and  aa  water 

ire  at  least,  where  nature  sickens,  nothing.    Ah 
for  some  retreat 
Deep  in  yonder  shining  Orient,  where  my  life 
began  to  beat ; 

Where  in  wild  Maliratta-battle  fell  my  father, 

evil-staiTed ; 
1  was  left  a  trampled  orphan,  and  a  selfish  uncle's 

Or  to  hurst  all  links  of  habit,  —  there  to  wander 

r  away. 
On  from  island  unto  island  at  the  gateways  of  the 


Slowly  oomes  a  bimgry  people, 

ing  nigher. 
Glares  at  one  that  nods  and' 

dying  iiro. 


lion,  creep-    Larger  constellations  burning,  mellow  n 
happy  skies, 
ks  behind  a  slowly   Breadths  of  tropic  shade  and  palms  in  duster, 
'  Paradise. 


Yet  I  doubt 

purpose 
And  the  thoughts  of 

process  of  the  sur 


What  is  that  to  hit 

youthful  joys, 
Though  the  deep  heart  of 

like  a  boy's  ? 


through  the  ages  one  increasing   ' 
widened  with  the   } 


harvest  of  his 
beat  forever 


Knowledge  comes,  but  wisdom  lingers ;  and  I 

linger  on  the  shoi'e. 
And  the  individual  withers,  and  the  world  is  more 


Knowledge  comes,  but  wisdom  lingers,  and  he 
bears  a  laden  breast. 

Full  of  sad  experience  moving  towai'd  tlie  still- 
ness of  his  rest. 

Hark  !  my  merry  comrades  call  me,  sounding  on 

the  bugle  horn, . — 
They  to  whom  my  foolish  passion  were  a  target 

for  their  scorn  ; 


ips  the  heavy-blossomed  bower,  hangs  tlie 
heavy-fiiiited  tree,  — 
Summer  isles  of  Eden  lying  in  dark-purple  spheres 


There,  methinks,  would  be  enjoyment  more  than 

in  this  march  of  mind  — 
In  the  steamship,  in  the  railway,  in  the  thoughts 

that  shake  mankind. 

There  the  passions,  cramped  no  longer,  shall  have 

scope  and  breathing-apaee ; 
I  will  take  some  savage  woman,  she  shall  rear  my 

dusky  race. 

Iron-jointed,  supple-sinewed,  thoy  shall  dive,  and 

they  shall  run, 
Catch  the  wild  goat  by  the  hair,  and  hurl  their 

lances  in  the  sun, 
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Wliktlo  baj;k  tlie  parrot's  call,  and  1 

bows  of  the  brooks, 
Not  with,  blinded  eyesight  poiing  oi 


Fool,  again  the  dream,  the  fancy !  but  I  know  my 

words  are  wild, 
Bnt  I  count  the  gray  barbarian  lower  than  the 

Christian  child. 

I,  to  herd  with  narrow  foreheads,  vacant  of  our 

glorious  gains, 
Like  a  beast  with  lower  pleasures,  like  a  beast 

with  lower  pains  1 


Matfid  with  a  squalid  savage,  - 


n  the  foremost  tiles  of 

3n  should  perish 
ffaze  like  Joshua's 


I,  that  mthor  held  it  better  n 

Than  that  earth  should  stand  a 
moon  in  Ajalon  ! 


Not  in  vain  the  distance  bea^ions.  Forward,  for- 
ward let  us  range ; 

Let  the  great  world  spin  forever  down  the  riiig' 
ing  grooves  of  change. 

Through  the  shadow  of  the  globe  we  sweep  into 

the  younger  day  : 
Better  fifty  years  of  Europe  than  a  cycle   of 

Cathay. 

Mother-age  (for  mine  I  knew  not),  help  me  as 
whan  life  begun,  — 

Rift  the  hills,  ind  mil  the  H-aters,  flash  the  light- 
nings, weigh  the  Hun,  — 

O,  I  see  the  crtELont  proinioe  oi  my  spirit  hath 

Ancient  founts  ot  mspiration  n  ell  through  all  my 
fancy  yet 

Howsoever  these  thmgs  be,   a  long  farewell  to 

Locksley  Hall  ! 
Nowformethe  woods  may  wither,  now  forme  the 


Comes  a  vapor  from  the  margin,  blackening  ove 

heath  and  holt, 
Cramming  all  the  blast  before  it,  in  its  breast 

thunderbolt. 

Let  it  fall  on  Locksley  Hidl,  with  rain  or  hail,  o 
For  the  mighty  wind  arises,  roaring  seaward,  and 


ONLY  A  WOMAN. 


So,  the  truth's  out  I '11  grasp  it  like  a  snake,— 
It  will  not  slay  me.  My  heart  shall  not  bresik 
Awhile,  if  only  for  tlie  childiuu's  sake. 

For  his,  too,  somewhat,  Lethim  stand  unblamcd; 
None  aay,  he  gave  me  leas  than  honor  claimed, 
Eiicept — one  trifie  scai'cely  woi-tli  being  named— 

The  heart.     That  'b  gone.     The  corrupt  dead 

As  easily  raised  up,  breathing,  fair  to  see, 
As  he  could  bring  his  whole  heart  back  to  me. 

I  never  sought  him  in  coquettish  sport. 
Or  coiu-ted  him  as  silly  maidens  couit, 
And  wonder  when  the  longed-for  prize  ialls  short. 

I  only  loved  him,  —  any  woman  would  ; 
But  shut  my  love  up  till  he  eame  and  sued. 
Then  poured  it  o'er  liis  dry  life  like  a  flood. 

I  was  so  liappy  I  could  make  him  blest  1  — 

So  happy  that  I  was  his  first  and  best. 

As  he  mine,  — when  he  took  me  to  his  breast. 

Ah  me  !  if  only  then  he  had  been  trae  I 
If,  for  one  httle  year-,  a  month  or  two. 
He  had  given  me  love  for  love,  as  was  my  due  t 

Or  had  he  told  me,  ere  the  deed  was  done, 
He  only  raised  me  to  his  heai-t's  dear  throne  — 
Poor  substitttte  —  because  the  queen  was  gone  ! 

0,  had  he  whispered,  when  his  sweetest  kiss 
Was  warm  upon  my  mouth  in  fancied  bliss. 
He  had  kiased  another  woman  even  as  this,  — 

It  were  less  bitter  ^    Sometimes  I  could  weep 
To  be  thus  cheated,  like  a  child  asleep,  — 
Were  not  my  anguish  far  too  dry  and  deep. 

So  1  built  my  ho>;se  upon  another's  ground  ; 
Mocked  with  aheart  just  caught  at  the  rebound, — 
A  cankered  thing  that  looked  so  firm  and  sound. 

And  when  that  heart  grew  colder,  ■ —  colder  still, 

1,  ignorant,  trieil  all  duties  to  fulfil. 
Blaming  my  foolish  pain,  exacting  will. 

All,  —  Huythiug  but  him.     It  was  to  be 
The  full  di-aught  others  drink  up  earalessly 
Was  made  this  bittF;r  Taritalns-cup  for  me. 
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I  say  again,  —he  gives  me  all  1  claimed, 

Or  down  by  the  little  river  : 

I  and  my  children  never  shall  be  shamed  : 

Stay  as  long  as  you  please. 

He  is  a  just  man,  —he  will  live  unblamed. 

Give  me  only  a  bud  from  the  trees. 
Or  a  blade  of  grass  in  morning  dew. 

Only—  0  God,  0  Ckid,  to  cry  for  broad, 

Or  a  cloudy  violet  clearing  to  blue,' 

And  get  a  atone  !     Daily  W)  lay  my  head 

1  eouLi  look  on  it  forever. 

Upon  a  bosom  where  the  old  love  's  dead  ! 

Dead?  — Fool!    It  never  lived.    It  only  stuTed 
Galvanic,  like  an  hour-oold  corpse.    None  heard  ; 

Wheel,  wheel  through  Hie  sunshine. 

Wheel,  wheel  through  the  shadow; 

So  let  me  bury  it  without  a  word. 

There  must  be  odora  round  the  pine. 
There  must  he  halm  of  breathing  kine. 

He  '11  Jieep  that  other  woman  from  my  sight. 

Somewhere  down  in  the  meadow. 

I  know  not  if  hur  face  lie  foul  or  blight ; 

Must  I  choose!    Then  anchor  me  there 

I  only  know  that  it  was  hia  deUght— 

Beyond  the  beckoning  poplars,  where 
The  latch  is  snooding  her  flowery  hair 

As  his  was  mme  ;  I  only  know  he  stands 

With  wieatha  of  rooming  shadow. 

Pale,  at  the  touch  of  their  long-severed  hands, 

Then  to  a  ilickering  smile  his  iips  commands. 

Among  the  thickest  hazels  of  the  brake 

Lest  I  should  grieve,  or  jealous  anger  show. 

Perchance  some  nightingale  doth  shake 

Heneednot.  When  the  ship 'sgons  down,  I  tiw, 

His  feathers,  and  the  air  is  fuU  of  song  ; 

We  little  reck  whatever  wind  may  blow. 

In  those  old  days  when  I  was  young  and  strong. 
He  used  to  sing  on  yonder  garden  tree. 

And  so  my  silent  moan  begins  and  ends  : 

Beside  the  nursery. 

No  world's  laugh  or  world's  taunt,  no  pity  of 

Ah,  1  remember  how  I  loved  to  wake, 

And  find  him  singing  on  the  selfsame  hongh 

Or  sneer  of  foes,  with  this  my  torment  blends. 

(I  know  it  even  now) 
Where,  since  the  flit  of  bat. 

None  knows,— none  heeds.    I  have  a  littb  pride ; 

In  ceaseless  voice  he  sat. 

Enough  to  stand  up,  w-ifelike,  by  his  aide. 

Trying  the  spring  night  over,  lite  a  tune. 

With  the  same  smile  as  when  I  was  his  bride. 

Beneath  the  vernal  moon  ; 
And  while  I  listed  long. 

And  I  shdl  take  his  children  to  my  arms  ; 

Day  rose,  and  still  lie  sang, 

They  win  not  miss  these  fading,  worthless  charms ; 

And  all  his  stanchless  song, 

Their  kiss  —  ah  1  unlike  his  —  all  pain  disarms. 

And  haply  as  the  solemn  years  go  by. 

He  will  think  sometimes,  with  regretful  sigh. 

The  other  woman  was  less  true  than  I. 

Fell  out  of  the  tall  trees  he  sang  among, 
rel!ringingdowntheringingmorn,andrang,— 
Eang  like  a  golden  jewel  down  a  golden  stair. 

^- 

My  soul  lies  out  like  a  basking  hound,  — 
A  hotmd  that  dreams  and  dozes  ; 
Along  my  life  my  length  I  lay. 

HOME,  WOTTODED. 

I  fill  to-morrow  and  yesterday, 

Whbbij  me  into  the  sunahme, 

Wheel  me  into  the  shadow, 

There  must  be  leaves  on  the  woodbine. 

lam  warm  with  the  sunathathavelongsinceset, 
I  am  warm  with  the  summers  that  are  not  yet. 
And  like  one  who  dreams  and  doses 

Is  the  king-cnp  crowned  in  the  meadow  ? 

Softly  afloat  on  a  sunny  sea. 

Two  worlds  are  whispering  over  me, 

Wheel  ma  down  to  the  meadow. 

And  there  blows  a  wind  of  rosea 

Down  to  the  little  river, 

From  the  backward  shore  to  the  shore  before, 

In  sun  or  in  shadow 

From  the  shore  before  to  the  backward  shore. 

I  shall  not  daKzls  or  shiver. 

And  like  two  clouds  that  meet  and  pour 

1  shall  bo  happy  anywhere. 

Each  through  each,  till  core  in  core 

Every  breath  of  the  morning  air 

A  single  self  reposes. 

Makes  roe  throb  and  qanex. 

The  nevermore  with  the  evermore 
Above  me  mingles  and  closes  ; 

Stay  wherever  you  will, 

As  my  soul  lies  out  like  the  baskmg  hound, 

By  the  mount  or  under  the  hiU, 

And  wherever  it  lies  seems  happy  ground. 

^ 
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And  when,  awakened  by  some  sweet  sound, 

A  dreamy  eye  uncloses, 

I  see  a  hlooming  world  around, 

And  1  lie  amid  primroses,  ^ 

Years  of  aweet  primroses. 

Springs  of  fresh  primroses. 

Springs  to  be,  and  springs  for  me 

Of  distant  dim  primroses. 

0,  to  lie  a-dream,  a-dream. 

To  feel  1  may  dream  and  to  kuow  you  deem 

My  work  ia  done  forever, 

And  the  palpitating  fever, 

That  gains  and  loses,  loses  and  gains, 
And  beats  the  hurrying  blood  on  the  biimt  of  a 
thousand  pains. 

Cooled  at  once  by  that  blood-let 

Upon  the  parapet ; 
And  all  the  tedious  tasked  toil  of  the  difficult  long 
endeavor 

Solved  and  quit  by  no  move  fine 

Than  these  limbs  of  mine. 

Spanned  and  measured  once  for  all 

By  that  right-hand  I  lost, 

Bought  up  at  so  light  a  cost 

As  one  bloody  fail 

On  the  soldier's  bed. 

And  three  days  OB  the  rained  wall 

Among  the  thltstleas  dead. 

0,  to  think  my  name  is  crost 

From  duty's  muster-roll ; 

That  I  may  slumber  though  the  olarioE  call. 

And  live  the  Joy  of  an  ambodied  sou! 

Fi'ee  as  a  liberated  ghost 

O,  to  feel  a  life  of  deed 

Was  emptied  out  to  feed 

That  fire  of  pan  that  burned  so  brief  awhile,  — 

That  fire  from  which  I  come,  as  the  dead  come 

Forth  from  the  irreparable  tomb. 

Or  as  a  martyr  on  his  funeral  pile 

Heaps  up  the  burdens  other  men  do  hear 

Through  years  of  segregated  care, 

And  takes  the  total  load 

Upon  his  shoulders  broad. 

And  steps  from  earth  to  God. 

And  she, 

Perhaps,  0  even  she 

May  look  as  she  looked  when  I  knew  her 

In  those  old  days  of  ciiildish  sooth. 

Ere  my  boyhood  dai'ed  to  woo  her. 

I  will  not  seek  nor  sue  hei-. 

For  I  'm  neither  fonder  nor  tmer 

Than  when  she  slighted  my  lovelora  youth. 

My  giftless,  graceless,  guinealcas  truth, 

And  I  only  lived  to  rue  her. 

But  1  '11  never  love  another, 


And,  in  spite  of  her  lovers  and  lands. 
She  shall  love  me  yet,  my  brother ! 

As  a  child  that  holds  by  his  mother, 

While  his  motlier  speaks  his  praises. 

Holds  with  eager  hands. 

And  ruddy  and  silent  stands 

In  the  ruddy  and  silent  daisies. 

And  hears  her  bless  her  boy. 

And  lifts  a  wondering  joy. 

So  I  '11  not  seek  nor  sue  her, 

But  I  *ll  leave  my  glory  to  woo  her. 

And  I  '11  stand  like  a  child  beside. 

And  from  behind  the  purple  pride 

t  '11  lift  my  eyes  unto  her. 

And  I  shall  not  be  denied. 

And  yon  will  love  her,  brother  dear. 

And  perhaps  next  year  you  11  bring  me 

All  through  the  balmy  April  tide. 

And  she  will  trip  like  spring  by  my  aide 

And  be  alt  the  birds  to  my  ear. 

And  here  all  three  we  11  sit  in  the  sun, 

And  see  the  Aprils  one  by  one, 

Primroaed  Aprils  on  and  on, 

Till  the  floating  prospect  closes 

In  golden  glimmers  that  rise  and  rise. 

And  perhaps  are  gleams  of  Paradise, 

And  perhaps  too  far  for  mortal  eyes, 

New  springs  of  fresh  primroses. 

Springs  of  earth's  primioses. 

Springs  to  be  and  springs  for  me 

Of  distant  dim  primroses. 


Wave  after  wave  of  greenness  rolling  down 
From  mountain  top  to  base,  a  whispering  sea 
Of  affluent  leaves  through  which  the  liewlea 
breeze 
Murmurs  mysteriously. 

And  towering  up  amid  the  lesser  throng, 
A  giant  oak,  so  desolately  grand. 
Stretches  its  gray  Imploring  arms  to  heaven 
In  agonisied  demand. 

Smitten  by  lightning  from  a  summer  sky. 
Or  beaiing  in  its  heart  a  alow  decay, 
What  matter,  since  inexorable  fate 
is  pitiless  to  sky. 

Ah,  wayward  soul,  hedged  in  and  clothed  about. 

Doth  not  thy  life's  lost  hope  lift  up  its  head, 

And,  dwarfing  present  Joys,  proclaim  aloud, — 

"  Look  on  mo,  I  am  dead  !" 
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And  as  it  gi'ew,  so  every  day 

It  waxed  more  white  and  sweet  than  they. 

The  wMiton  troopers,  riding  by, 

It  had  so  sweet  a  breath  !  and  oft 

Have  shot  my  fawn,  and  it  will  die. 

I  blushed  to  see  its  foot  more  soft 

Ungentle  men  I  they  cannot  thrive 

And  white  —  shall  I  say  than  my  hand  ? 

Who  killed  thee.     Thou  ne'er  didst,  alive, 

Nay,  any  lady's  of  the  land. 

Them  any  harm  ;  alas  !  nor  could 

It  is  a  wondrous  thing  how  fleet 

Thy  death  yet  do  them  any  good. 

'T  waa  on  those  little  silver  feet. 

1  'm  sure  I  never  wished  them  Ul,  — 

With  what  a  pretty,  skipping  grace 

Nor  do  I  for  aU  this,  nor  wiU  ; 

It  oft  would  challenge  me  the  race  ; 

But  if  my  simple  prayers  may  yet 

And  when  't  had  left  me  far  away. 

PrevaO  with  Haayen  to  foi^et 

'T  would  stay,  and  run  again,  and  stay  ; 

Thy  murder,  I  will  join  my  tears, 

For  it  waa  nimbler  much  than  hinds, 

Eather  than  faiL     But,  0  my  fears  1 

And  trod  as  if  on  the  four  winds. 

It  cannot  die  so.     Heaven's  king 

1  have  a  garden  of  my  own,  — 

Keeps  regiater  of  everything ; 

But  ao  with  roses  ove^own. 

And  nothing  may  we  nae  in  vain  ; 

And  lilies,  that  you  would  it  guess 

Even  heasta  must  be  with  justice  slain,— 

To  be  a  little  wilderness  ; 

And  all  the  springtime  of  the  year 

Though  they  should  wash  their  guilty  hands 

It  only  lovJd  to  he  there. 

In  this  warm  life-Uood,  which  doth  part 

Among  the  beds  of  lilies  I 

From  thine  and  wound  me  to  tile  heart, 

Have  Bou^t  it  oft,  where  it  should  lie  ; 

Tet  could  they  not  he  cleaa,  —  their  stain 

Yet  oould  not,  tiU  itself  would  rise, 

la  dyed  in  such  a  purple  grain  ; 

Find  it,  although  before  mine  eyes  ; 

There  is  not  such  another  in 

For  in  the  flaxen  lilies'  shade 

The  world  to  offer  for  their  sin. 

It  like  a  bank  of  lilies  laid. 

Inconstant  Sylvio,  when  yet 

Upon  the  loses  it  wouhi  feed. 

I  had  not  found  him  counterfeit. 

Until  its  lips  even  seemed  to  bleed ; 

One  morning  <I  Tememher  weU), 

And  than  to  me 't  would  boldly  trip, 

Tied  in  this  silver  chain  and  bell, 

And  print  those  roses  on  my  lip. 

Gave  it  to  me  ;  nay,  and  I  know 

But  all  its  chief  delight  was  still 

What  he  said  then,  ~  I  'm  sure  I  do  : 

On  roses  thus  itself  t^  fill ; 

Said  he,  "  Look  how  your  huntsman  here 

And  its  pure  virgin  limbs  to  fold 

Hath  taught  a  fawn  to  hunt  his  dear  1 " 

In  whitest  sheets  of  lihes  cold. 

But  Sylvio  soon  had  me  beguiled  : 

Had  it  lived  long,  it  would  have  been 

This  wased  tame,  while  he  grew  wild  ; 

Lilies  without,  roses  within. 

And,  quite  regardless  of  my  smart. 

0,  help  !  0,  help  1  I  see  it  faint. 

Left  me  his  fawn,  but  took  his  heart. 

And  die  as  calmly  as  a  saint  I 

Thenceforth  I  set  myself  to  play 

See  how  it  weeps  !  the  tears  do  come. 

My  solitary  time  away 

Sad,  slowly,  dropping  like  a  gum. 

With  this  ;  and,  very  well  content. 

So  weeps  the  wounded  balsam  ;  so 

Could  so  mine  idle  life  have  spent 

The  holy  frankincense  doth  flow  ; 

For  it  waa  full  of  sport,  and  light 

The  brotherless  Heliedes 

Of  foot  and  heart,  and  did  invite 

Melt  in  such  amber  tears  as  these. 

Me  to  ifa  game.     It  seemed  to  Iiless 

!  in  a  goUen  phial  wiU 

Itself  in  me  ;  how  could  I  less 

Keep  these  two  crystal  teara,  and  fill 

Than  love  it?    0,  I  cannot  he 

It,  till  it  do  o'erflow  with  mine  ; 

Unkind  to  a  beast  that  loveth  me  ! 

Then  place  it  in  Diana's  shrine. 

Had  it  Uved  long,  I  do  not  know 

"Row  my  sweet  fawn  is  vanished  to 

Whether  it,  too,  m^t  have  done  so 

Whither  the  swans  and  turtles  go. 

As  Sylvio  did,  —his  gifts  might  be 

In  fair  Elysium  to  endure. 

Perhaps  as  false,  or  more,  than  he. 

With  milk-white  lambs,  and  ermines  pure. 

For  I  am  sure,  for  aught  that  I 

0,  do  not  run  too  feat  1  fori 

Could  in  so  short  a  time  espy. 

Will  but  bespeak  thy  grave  —  and  die. 

Thy  love  was  far  more  better  than 

First,  my  unhappy  statue  shall 

The  love  of  false  and  cruel  man. 

Be  cut  in  marble  ;  and  withal. 

With  sweetest  milk  and  sugar,  first 

Let  it  be  weeping  too.     But  there 

1  it  at  mine' own  fingers  nursed  ; 

The  engraver  sure  his  art  may  spare  ; 

^ 
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For  I  ao  traly  thee  temoaii 

Was  it  wrong  to  own, 

That  I  shall  weep,  though  I  be  stone, 

Being  truth ! 

Until  my  tears,  still  dropping,  weai- 

Wliy  should  all  the  giving  prove 

His  alone  ? 

Tlieie  at  my  feet  slialt  thou  be  laid. 

1  had  wealth  and  ease, 

Of  purest  alabaster  made  ; 

Beauty,  youth,  — 

For  1  would  have  thine  image  be 

Since  my  lover  gave  me  love. 

White  as  I  can,  though  not  as  thee. 

!  gave  these. 

That  was  all  1  meant, 

• 

—  To  be  just. 
And  the  passion  1  had  rwsed 

IN  A  YEAR. 

To  content. 
Since  he  chose  to  chajige 

Kevee  any  more 

Gold  for  dust. 

WhOe  1  liTO, 

Need  I  hope  to- see  his  faM 

As  before. 

If  1  gave  him  what  he  praised. 
Was  it  strange  ! 

Once  his  love  grown  chill. 

Would  he  loved  me  yet. 

Mine  may  strive,  — 

On  aiid  on. 

Bitterly  we  r«-embraoe. 

While  I  found  some  way  undreamed. 

Single  stUl. 

—  Paid  my  debt  ! 
Gave  more  life  and  more. 

Till,  all  gone, 

Something  done. 

He  should  smile,  "  She  never  seemed 

Vesed  him  ?  was  it  touch  of  hand. 

Mine  before. 

Turn  of  head  f 

Strange  t  that  very  way 

' '  What  —  she  felt  the  while, 

Love  began. 

Must  I  think  ? 

I  as  little  understand 

Love  's  so  ditierent  with  us  men," 

Love'g  decay. 

He  should  smile. 
"  Dying  for  my  sake  — 

When  I  sewed  or  drew. 

White  and  pink  ! 

I  recall 

Can't  we  touch  these  babhlea  then 

How  he  looked  as  if  I  sang 

But  they  break  ? " 

—  Sweetly  too. 

If  I  spoke  a  word, 

Dear,  the  pang  is  brief. 

First  of  all 

Do  thy  part, 

Up  his  cheek  the  color  sprang, 

Have  thy  pleasure.     How  perpleit 

Then  he  heard. 

Grows  belief  ! 
Well,  this  cold  clay  clod 

Sitting  by  my  side. 

Was  man's  heart. 

At  my  feet, 

Crumble  it,  —and  what  comes  nest? 

So  he  breathed  the  air  I  breathed. 

Is  it  God  ? 

Satisfied! 

I,  too,  at  love's  brim 

Touched  the  sweet ; 

I  would  die  if  death  bequeathed 

BLIOHTED  LOVE. 

Sweet  to  him. 

Flowbbs  are  froah,  and  bushes  gwen. 

"  Speak,  —  Hove  thee  best ! " 

Cheerily  the  Unnets  sing ; 

He  exclaimed. 

Winds  are  soft,  and  skies  serene  ; 

"  Let  thy  love  my  own  foretoll,  — " 

Time,  however,  soon  shall  throw 

I  confessed  : 

Winter's  snow 

"  Clasp  ray  heart  on  thine 

O'er  the  buxom  breast  of  Spring  1 

Now  unblamed. 

Since  upon  thy  soul  as  well 

Hope,  that  buds  in  lover's  heart. 

Hangeth  mine ! " 

Lives  not  through  the  seom  of  yeata  ; 

^ 

t 
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Time  makes  love  itself  depart  ; 
Time  and  acoru  congeal  He  mind,  — 
Looks  unkind 
Freeze  affection's  wannest  tears. 

Time  shiJl  make  the  bushes  green  ; 

Time  dissolve  the  winter  snow  ; 
Winds  be  soft,  and  skiea  serene  ; 

Linnets  sing  their  wonted  strain  : 
But  again 
Blighted  love  shall  never  blow  ! 


DIS  APPOIKTMENT . 


The  bard  haa  sung,  God  never  formed  a  soul 
Without  its  own  peculiar  mate,  to  meet 

Its  wandering  half,  when  ripe  to  crown  tlie  whole 
Briglit  plan  of  bliss  most  heavenly,  moat  oom- 

But  thousand  evil  things  there  are  that  hate 

To  look  on  happiness  :  these  hurt,  impede, 

And  leagued  with  time,  aj  '        " 


1  heart,  to  pine,  and 


Keep  kindred  heart  & 
pant,  and  bleed. 

And  as  the  dove  to  far  Palmyra  flying 

From  where  her  native  founts  of  Autiooh  beam, 

Weary,  exhalusted,  longing,  panting,  sighing. 
Lights  sfidly  at  the  desert's  bitter  stream ; 

So  many  a  soul,  o'er  life's  drear  desert  faring, 
Ijove's  pure   congenial   spring   unfound,   un- 
ijnaffed, 
Suflfers  —  recoils  —  then  tiiirsty  and  despairing 
Of  what  it  wovdd,  descends  and  sips  the  nearest 
draught  1  * 


3BIFS  AT  BEA. 

I  HAVB  ships  that  went  to  sea 

More  than  fifty  years  ago  ; 
None  have  yet  come  home  to  me. 

But  are  sailing  to  and  fro. 
I  have  seen  them  in  my  sleep, 
Plun^ng  through  the  shoreless  deep. 
With  tattered  sails  and  battered  hulls, 
While  around  them  screamed  the  gulls. 
Flying  low,  flying  low. 

1  have  wondered  why  they  strayed 
From  me,  sailing  round  the  world  ; 


And  1  Ve  said,  "  i  'm  half  afraid 

That  their  sails  will  ne'er  be  furled." 
Great  tie  treasures  that  they  hobl. 
Silks,  and  plumes,  and  bars  of  gold ; 
While  the  spices  Uiat  they  hear 
Fill  with  fragrance  all  the  air. 
As  they  saO,  as  they  sail. 

Ah  I  each  sailor  in  the  port 

Knows  that  1  have  ships  at  sea. 
Of  the  waves  and  winds  the  sport. 

And  the  sailors  pity  me. 
Oft  tliey  come  and  with  me  walk. 
Cheering  me  with  hopeful  talk. 
Till  I  pnt  my  fears  aside. 
And,  contented,  watch  the  tide 
Rise  and  fall,  rise  and  fall. 

1  have  waited  on  the  piers. 

Gazing  for  tliem  down  the  hay. 
Days  and  nights  for  many  years. 
Till  I  turned  heai't-sick  away. 
But  the  pilots,  when  they  land, 
Stop  and  take  me  by  the  hand. 
Saying,  ' '  You  will  live  to  see 
Your  proud  vessels  come  from  sea. 
One  and  all,  one  and  all." 


So  I  never  quite  despair. 

Nor  let  hops  or  courage  fail ; 

And  some  day,  when  skies  ai'e  f 
Tip  the  hay  my  ships  will  saiL 

I  shall  buy  then  all  I  need,  — 


Prints  t«  look  a1 
Horses,  wines,  and  works  of  art. 
Everything  —  except  a  heart 
That  is  lost,  that  is  lost. 

Once,  when  I  was  pure  ajid  young. 

Richer,  too,  than  I  am  now. 
Ere  a  cloud  was  o'er  me  flung. 

Or  a  wrinkle  creased  my  brow. 
There  was  one  whose  heart  was  mine 
But  she 's  something  now  divine. 
And  though  come  my  ships  ftom  sea 
They  can  bring  no  heart  to  me 
Evermore,  e 


KHOCH  ARDEN  AT  THE  WINDOW, 

But  Enoch  yearned  to  see  her  face  again  ; 
"  If  I  might  look  on  her  sweet  (ace  again 
And  know  that  she  is  happy."     So  the  thought 
Haunted  and  harassed  him,  and  drove  him  fortJi 
At  evening  when  the  dull  November  day 
Was  growing  duller  twilight,  to  tlie  hill. 
There  he  sat  down  gazing  on  all  below  ; 


-f 
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There  did  a  thousand  raeiuoriea  loll  upon  him, 
Unapeakable  for  sadness.     By  and  by 
The  ruddy  aq^uare  of  comfortable  light, 
Far-blazing  from  the  rear  of  Philip's  house, 
Allured  him,  sa  the  beacon-blase  allui'SB 
The  bird  of  passage,  till  he  madly  strikes 
Against  it,  and  beats  out  his  weary  life. 

For  Philip's  dwelling  ftonted  on  the  sti'eot. 
The  latest  house  to  landward ;  but  behind, 
With  one  small  gate  that  opened  on  the  waste, 
Flourished  a  little  garden  square  and  wiJled ; 
And  in  it  throve  an  ancient  evergreen, 
A  yew-tree,  and  all  round  it  ran  a  walk 
Of  shingle,  and  a  walk  divided  it : 
But  Enoch  shunned  the  middle  walk  and  stole 
Up  by  tlie  wall,  behind  the  yew  ;  and  theuce 
That  whioh  he  better  might  liave  shunned,  if 

griefs 
Like  his  have  worse  or  better,  Enoch  saw. 

For  cups  aod  silver  on  the  burnished  board 
Sparkled  and  shone  ;  ao  genial  was  the  hearth ; 
And  on  the  right  hand  of  the  hearth  ho  saw 
Philip,  the  slighted  suitor  of  old  times, 
Stout,  rosy,  with  his  babe  across  hia  knees  ; 
And  o'er  her  second  father  stoopt  a  girl, 
A  later  but  a  loftier  Annie  Lee, 
Fair-haired  and  tall,  and  from'her  lifted  hand 
Dangled  a  length  of  ribbon  and  a  ling 
To  tempt  the  babe,  who  reared  his  creasy  arms. 
Caught  at  and  ever  missed  it,  and  they  langhed  : 
And  on  the  left  hand  of  the  hearth  he  saw 
The  mother  glancing  often  toward  her  babe. 
But  turning  now  and  then  to  speak  with  him. 
Her  son,  who  stood  beside  her  taO  and  strong. 
And  saying  thatwhich  pleased  him,  for  he  smiled. 

Now  when  the  dead  man  come  to  lifp  beheld 
His  wife  Mh  wife  no  more,  and  saw  the  bibp 
Hers,  yet  not  his,  upon  the  Mher's  knee. 
And  all  the  warmth,  the  peace,  the  happiness. 
And  his  own  children  tall  and  beautitul. 
And  him,  that  other,  reigning  in  his  place, 
Lord  of  his  rights  and  of  his  childi'en's  love,  — 
Then  he,  though  Miriam  Ijane  had  told  him  aJl, 
Bucauae  things  seen  are  mightier  than  things  heai-d. 
Staggered  and  shook,  holding  the  branch,  and 

feared 
To  send  abroad  a  shrill  and  terrible  cry, 
"Which  in  one  moment,  like  the  blast  of  d«om, 
"Would  shatter  all  the  happiness  of  the  hearth. 

He  therefore  turning  softly  like  a  thief, 
Lest  the  harsh  shingle  should  gi'ate  under  foot. 
And  feeling  all  along  the  garden-wall, 
Lest  he  should  swoon  and  tumble  and  be  found, 
Crept  to  the  gate,  and  opened  it,  and  closed, 


And  there  he  would  have  k 


Were  feeble,  so  that  falling  prone  he  dug 
His  fingers  into  the  wet  earth,  and  prayed. 


LOVES  YODNG  DREAM. 

O,  THE  days  are  gone  when  beauty  bright 

My  heart's  chain  wove  ! 
When  my  dream  of  life,  from  mom  till  niglit, 
Was  love,  still  love  ! 
New  hope  may  bloom. 
And  days  may  come. 
Of  milder,  calmer  beam. 
But  there 's  nothing  half  so  sweet  in  life 

As  love's  young  dream  ! 
0,  there 's  nothing  half  flo  sweet  in  life 
As  love's  young  dream  ! 

Though  the  bard  to  pm'Cr  fame  may  soar, 

When  wild  youth 's  past ; 
Though  ho  win  the  wise,  who  frowned  before, 

To  smile  at  last ; 

He  '11  never  meet 

A  joy  so  sweet 
In  all  his  noon  of  fame 
As  when  first  he  sraig  to  woman's  ear 

His  soul-felt  flame. 
And,  at  every  close,  she  blushed  to  hear 

The  one  loved  name  ! 

0,  that  hallowed  form  is  ne'er  forgot. 

Which  first  love  traced  ; 
Still  it  lingering  haunts  the  greenest  spot 

On  memory's  waste  ! 

'T  was  odor  fled 

^    As  soon  as  shed  ; 

'T  was  morning's  winged  dream  ; 
'T  was  a  light  that  ne'er  can  shine  again 

On  life's  duU  stream  1 
0,  't  was  light  that  ne'er  can  shine  again 

On  life's  dull  stream  1 


WHEN  THB  LAMP  IS  BHATTE 

When  the  lamp  is  shattered, 
The  light  in  the  dust  lies  dead 
When  the  cloud  is  scattfired. 
The  rainbow's  glory  is  shed. 
Whan  the  lute  is  bi'oken, 
Sweet  tones  Sic  remembered  no 
"When  the  lips  have  sjioken, 
Loved  accents  ai^e  soon  forgot. 
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As  music  and  splendor 

Her  hair  like  gold  did  glister, 

Survive  not  the  lamp  and  the  lute, 

Each  eye  was  like  a  star. 

The  heart's  echoes  render 

She  did  surpass  her  sister 

No  song  when  the  spirit  is  mute,  — 

Which  past  all  others  for ; 

No  Boag  but  sad  dirges, 

She  would  me  honey  call. 

Like  the  wind  through  a  ruined  cell. 

She  'd,  0,  she  'd  kiss  me  too, 

Or  the  mournful  surges 

But  now,  alas  !  sh'  'as  left  me. 

That  ring  the  dead  seianan's  kneU. 

i'alero,  hiro,  loo. 

Wten  hearts  have  onee  mingled, 

In  summer  time  to  Medley, 

Loyc  first  leaves  tlie  well-built  nest ; 

My  love  and  1  would  go,  — 

The  weak  one  is  singled 

The  boatmen  thcro  stood  ready 

To  endure  what  it  once  possest. 

My  love  and  I  to  row  ; 

0  Love  !  who  beivailoBt 

For  cream  there  would  we  call. 

The  frailty  of  all  things  hero, 

For  cakes,  and  for  prunes  too, 

Why  choose  you  the  frailest 

But  now,  alas  !  sh'  'as  left  me. 

For  your  cradle,  your  home,  and  your  bier  ? 

Falero,  lero,  loo. 

Its  passions  will  rock  thee 

Many  a  meiTy  meeting 

As  the  stonns  rocit  the  ravens  on  high ; 

My  love  and  I  have  had  ; 

Bright  reason  will  mock  thee. 

She  was  ray  only  sweeting. 

Like  the  sun  from  a  wintiy  sky. 

She  made  my  heart  full  glad  : 

From  thy  nest  every  rafter 

The  teare  Stood  in  her  eyes, 

Will  rot,  and  thine  eagle  home 

Like  to  the  raoiumg  dew, 

Leave  thee  naked  to  langhter. 

But  now,  alas  !  sh'  'as  left  me, 

When  leaves  fall  and  cold  winds  come. 

Falero,  lero,  loo. 

And  as  abroad  we  walkH 
Afl  lovers'  fashion  is. 

TAXE,  0,  TAKE  THOSE  IIPS  AWAY. 

Oft  as  we  sweetly  talked. 

The  SUB  would  steal  a  kiss ; 

The  wind  upon  her  lips 

Take,  0,  take  those  lips  away, 

Likewise  most  sweetly  Hew, 

That  so  sweetly  were  foraworn  ; 

But  now,  alas  !  sh'  'as  left  me. 

And  those  eyes,  the  break  of  day. 

Falero,  lero,  loo. 

Lights  that  do  mislead  the  mom  ; 

But  my  kisses  biing  again. 

Her  cheeks  were  like  the  cherry. 

Seals  of  love,  but  sealed  in  vain. 

Her  skin  as  white  as  snow. 
When  she  waa  blithe  and  merry, 

Hide,  0,  hide  those  hills  of  snow 

She  angel-like  did  show  ; 

Which  thy  frozen  bosom  bears. 

Her  waist  exceeding  smalt. 

On  whose  tops  the  pinks  that  grow 

The  fives  did  fit  her  shoe. 

Ai'e  of  those  that  April  wears  1 

But  now,  alas  !  sh'  'as  left  ma. 

But  first  set  my  poor  heart  free. 

Falero,  lero,  loo. 

Bound  in  those  icy  chains  by  thee. 

...„...„„„„.. 

In  summer  time  or  winter. 

She  had  her  heart's  desire  ; 
I  still  did  scorn  to  stint  her. 

I  LOVED  A  LASS,  A  FAIR  ONE. 

The  world  went  round  about. 

I  LOVED  a  lass,  a  fair  one. 

No  cai-es  we  ever  knew. 

But  now,  alas !  sh'  'as  left  me, 

She  was  indeed  a  rare  one. 

Falero,  lero,  loo. 

Another  Sheba  Queen ; 

But  fool  as  then  I  was. 

As  we  walked  home  together 

I  thought  she  loved  me  too. 

At  midnight  through  the  town. 

Bnt  now,  alas  !  sh'  V  left  me. 

To  keep  away  the  weather. 

"*' 

Falero,  lexo,  loo. 

O'er  her  I  'd  cast  my  gown  ; 
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No  cold  my  love  should  feel, 

Why  so  dull  and  mute,  young  sinner  ? 

Whate'er  the  heavens  could  do, 

Prj'thee,  why  so  mute  » 

But  now,  alas  !  sli'  'as  left  me. 

Will,  when  speaking  well  can't  wiu  her, 

Falero,  lero,  loo. 

Saying  nothing  do  't ! 
Prythee,  why  so  mnte ! 

Like  doves  we  would  "be  biUiiig, 

And  clip  and  kisa  so  fast, 

Quit,  quit,  for  shame  <  this  will  not  move. 

Vet  8l.e  would  Ire  unwilling 

This  cannot  take  her  : 

That  I  should  kiss  the  last ; 

If  of  her^lf  she  will  not  lovs. 

They  're  Judaa  kisses  now, 

Nothing  can  make  her  : 

Since  that  they  pmved  untrae ; 

The  devil  take  her  ! 

For  now,  alas  1  sh'  'aa  left  me, 

Palero,  lero,  loo. 

THE  DISAPPOINTED  LOVER. 

To  maiden's  vows  and  swearing, 

Henceforth  no  credit  give. 

1  WILL  go  back  to  the  great  sweet  mother. 

You  may  give  tliem  tha  hearing,  — 

Mother  and  lover  of  men,  the  sea. 

But  never  them  believe  ; 

I  will  go  down  to  her,  1  and  none  other, 

They  are  as  false  as  fair, 

Close  with  her,  kias  hei-,  and  mix  her  with  me ; 

Unconatant,  frail,  nntrue ; 

Cling  to  her,  strive  with  her,  hold  her  fast. 

For  mine,  alaa  !  hath  left  me, 

0  fair  white  mother,  in  days  long  past 

Falero,  lero,  loo. 

Born  without  sister,  bom  without  brother, 
.    Set  free  my  soul  as  thy  soul  is  free. 

'T  was  I  that  paid  for  all  things. 

■T  was  other  drank  the  wine  ; 

0  fair  gieeo-gii'dled  mother  of  mine, 

I  cannot  now  recall  things, 

S«a,  that  art  clothed  with  the  sun  and  the  rain, 

Live  hut  a  fool  to  pine  : 

Thy  sweet  hard  kisses  are  strong  like  wine, 

■T  was  I  that  heat  the  hush, 

Thy  large  embraces  are  keen  like  pain  1 

The  birds  to  others  flew. 

Save  me  and  hide  me  with  all  thy  waves. 

For  she,  alaa  !  hath  left  me. 

Find  me  one  grave  of  thy  thoosand  graves, 

Falero,  lero,  loo. 

Those  pure  cold  populous  graves  of  thine, 
Wronghtwithonthandinaworldwithontstain. 

If  ever  that  Dame  Nature, 

For  this  false  lover's  sake, 

I  shall  sleep,  and  move  with  the  moving  ships, 

Another  pleasing  creature 

Change  as  the  winds  change,  veer  in  the  tide  ; 

Like  unto  her  would  make  ; 

My  lips  win  feast  on  the  foam  of  thy  lips. 

I  shall  iTse  with  thy  rising,  with  thee  subside ; 

To  make  the  other  trae. 

Sleep,  and  not  know  if  she  be,  if  she  were. 

For  this,  alas  1  hath  left  me. 

Filled  full  with  life  to  the  eyes  and  hair. 

Falero,  lero,  loo. 

As  a  rose  is  fulfilled  to  the  rose-leaf  tips 

With  splendid  summer  and  perfume  and  pride. 

Ho  riehes  now  can  raise  me. 

No  want  moke  me  despair. 
No  misery  amaze  me. 

Nor  yet  foi'  want  1  care  ; 

This  woven  raiment  of  nights  and  days. 

Were  it  once  cast  off  and  unwound  fram  mc. 

Naked  and  glad  would  I  walk  m  thy  ways. 

I  have  lost  a  world  itself, 

Alive  and  aware  of  thy  waves  and  thee ; 

My  earthly  heaven,  adieu  1 
Since  she,  alas  !  hath  left  me. 

Clear  of  the  whole  world,  hidden  at  home. 

Clothed  with  the  green,  and  crawned  with  the  foam. 

Falero,  lero,  loo. 

A  pulse  of  the  life  of  thy  sti'aits  and  bays, 

A  vein  in  the  heart  of  the  sti'cams  of  the  sea. 

ALCEBTOj:  CnABltS  SWINBUBNE, 

WHY  SO  PALE  AND  WAN? 

OUTGEOWH. 

Why  80  pale  and  wan,  fond  lover  ? 

Prythee,  whysopale^- 

Nat,  you  wrong  her,  my  friend,  she 's  notiiekle  ; 

Will,  when  looking  weU  can't  move  her. 

her  love  she  has  simply  outgrown  : 

Looking  ill  prevail  ? 

One  can  read  the  whole  matter,  translating  her 

Prytheo,  why  so  pale  ? 

heitit  by  the  light  of  one's  own. 

t 
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Can  yon  bear  me  to  talk  with  you  frankly  !  There 
is  much  that  my  heart  would  say  ; 

And  you  know  we  were  children  together,  have 
quarreled  and  "  made  up  "  in  play. 

And  BO,  for  the  salte  of  old  friendship,  1  venture 

to  tell  you  the  truth,  — 
As  plainly,  perhapa,  and  as  Mimtly,  as  I  might 

in  our  earlier  youth. 

Five  summers  ago,  when  you  wooed  her,  you 

stood  on  the  selfsame  plane. 
Face  to  face,  heart  to  heart,  nevei'  dreaming  your 

souls  eould  he  parted  again. 

She  loved  you  at  that  time  entirely,  in  the  hloom 

of  her  life's  early  May  ; 
Ami  it  ia  not  her  fault,  !  repeat  it,  that  ahe  does 

not  love  you  to-day. 

Nature  never  stands  still,  nor  souls  oMier  :  they 

ever  go  up  or  go  down  ; 
And  hera  has  been  steadily  soaring,  —  but  how 

has  it  been  with  your  own? 

She  has  strutted  and  yearned  and  aspired,  — 

grown  purer  and  wiser  each  year ; 
The  stars  are  not  farther  above  you  in  yon  lumi- 


For  she  whom  you  crawned  Wltli  fresh  roses, 
down  yonder,  five  summers  ago, 

Has  learned  that  the  first  of  our  duties  to.God 
and  oui-selves  is  to  grow. 

Her  eyes  they  aJ'a  sweeter  and  calmer  ;  but  their 

Her  voice  has  a  tenderer  cadence,  but  is  pure  as 
a  silver  hell. 

Her  face  has  the  look  worn  by  those  who  with 
God  and  his  angels  havs  talked  ; 

The  white  rebes  she  wears  are  less  white  than 
the  spirits  with  whom  ahe  has  walked. 

And  you?  Have  you  aimed  at  the  highest?  Have 

you,  too,  aspiiBd  and  prayed  ? 
Have  you  looked  upon  evil  unsullied  ?    Have  you 

conquered  it  undismayed  ? 


Have  you,  too,  grown  purer  and  wiser,  as  the 
months  and  the  years  liave  rolled  on  ? 

Did  you  meet  her  this  morning  rejoicing  in  fie 
triumph  of  victory  won  ? 

Kay,  hear  me  !    The  truth  cannot  harm  you. 

When  to-day  in  her  presence  you  stood. 
Was  the  hand  that  you  gave  her  as  white  and 

clean  as  that  of  her  womanhood  ? 


Go  measure  yovirself  by  hor  slandai-d.    Look  back 

on  the  years  that  have  fled  ; 
Then  ask,  if  you  need,  why  she  tells  you  that  the 

love  of  her  girlhood  is  dead ! 
She  cannot  look  down  to  her  lover :  her  love  like 

her  soul,  aspires  ; 
He  must  stand  hy  her  side,  or  above  her,  who 

would  kindle  its  holy  iires. 

Now  farewell !  For  the  sake  of  old  frieudahip  1 
have  ventured  to  tell  you  the  truth. 

As  plainly,  perhaps,  and  as  bluntly,  as  I  might 
in  our  earlier  youth. 


ALASl   HOW  LIGHT  A  CAUSE  MAY  MOVE  — 

Ans  t  how  light  a  cause  may  move 

Dissension  between  heai'ts  that  love  !  — 

Hearts  that  the  world  in  vain  has  tried. 

And  sorrow  but  more  closely  tied ; 

That  stood  tlifl  storm  when  waves  were  rough, 

Yet  in  a  sunny  hour  fall  off. 

Like  sliips  that  have  gone  down  at  sea. 

When  heaven  was  all  tranquillity  ! 

A  something  light  as  air,  —  a  look, 

A  word  unkind  or  wrongly  taken,  — 
0,  love  that  tempests  never  shook, 

A  bi'eath,  a  touch  like  this  has  shaken  1 
And  ruder  words  will  soon  rash  in 
To  spread  the  breach  that  words  begin  ; 
And  eyes  forget  the  gentle  ray 
They  wore  in  courtship's  smiling  day ; 
And  voices  lose  the  tone  that  shed 
A  tandemess  round  all  they  said ; 
Till  fast  declining,  one  by  one. 
The  sweetnesses  of  love  are  gone. 
And  hearts,  so  lately  mingled,  seem 
Like  broken  nlouds,  —  or  hke  the  stieam. 
That  smOing  left  the  mountain's  brow, 

As  though  its  waters  ne'er  could  sever. 
Yet,  ere  it  reach  tlie  plain  below. 

Breaks  into  floods  that  part  forever. 

0  you,  that  have  the  charge  of  Love, 

Keep  him  in  rosy  bondage  bound. 
As  in  the  Fields  of  Bliss  alftve 

He  sita,  with  flowerets  fettered  round ;  — 
Loose  not  a  tie  that  round  him  clings, 
Hor  ever  let  him  use  his  wings  ; 
For  even  an  hoar,  a  minute's  flight 
Will  rob  the  plumes  of  half  their  light. 
Like  that  celestial  bird,  -—  whose  nest 

Is  found  beneath  far  Eastern  skies,  -— 
Whose  wings,  though  radiant  when  at  rest. 

Lose  all  their  glory  when  he  flies  I 
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AUX  ITALIENS, 

At  Paris  it  was,  at  the  opera  there  ; 
And  she  looked  like  a  queen  in  a  book  that 

With  the  wreath  of  pearl  in  her  mven  hair, 
And  the  brooch  on  her  breast  so  bright. 

Of  all  the  operas  that  Verdi  wrote, 
The  best,  to  my  taste,  is  the  Trovatore  ; 

And  Mario  can  soothe,  with  a  tenor  note, 
The  souls  in  purgatory. 

The  moon  on  the  tower  slept  soft  as  snow  ; 

And  who  was  not  thrilled  in  the  strangest  way, 
As  we  heard  him  sing,  while  the  gas  burned  Jow, 

"  Nnn  ti  scordar  dime"  i 

The  emperor  there,  in  his  box  of  state. 
Looked  grave  ;  as  if  he  had  just  then  seen 

The  red  flag  wave  from  the  city  gate, 
Where  his  eagles  in  bronze  had  hevn. 
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ipresB,  too,  had  a  tear  in  her  eye 

'd  have  said  that  her  fancy  had  gone  back 


Well !  there  in  our  front-row  box  we  sat 
Together,  my  bride  betrothed  and  I ; 

My  gaze  was  fixed  on  my  opera  hat, 
And  hers  on  the  stage  hard  by. 

And  both  were  silent,  and  both  were  sad  ;  — 
Like  a  queen  she  leaned  on  her  full  white  arm, 

With  that  regal,  indolent  air  she  had  ; 
So  eonfident  of  her  charm  t 

I  have  not  a  doubt  she  was  thinking  then 
Of  her  former  lord,  good  soul  that  he  was. 

Who  died  the  richest  and  roundest  of  men. 
The  Marquis  of  Carabas. 

I  hope  that,  to  get  to  the  kingdom  of  heave 
Through  a  needle's  eye  he  had  not  to  pass 

I  wish  him  well  for  the  jointure  given 
To  my  lady  of  Carabas. 

Meanwhile,  I  was  thinking  of  my  iirst  love 
As  I  had  not  been  thinking  of  aught  for  years ; 

Till  over  my  eyes  there  began  to  move 
Something  tilat  felt  like  tears. 

I  thought  of  the  dress  that  she  wore  last  time, 
When  we  stood  'neath  the  ey  press-trees  together. 

In  that  lost  land,  in  that  soft  clime, 
In  the  crimson  evening  weather  ; 


Of  that  muslin  di'ess  (for  the  eve  was  hot)  ; 

And  her  warm  white  neck  in  its  golden  chain  ; 
And  her  full  soft  hair,  just  tied  in  a  knot. 

And  falling  loose  again ; 

And  the  jasmine  flower  in  her  fair  young  breast ; 

<0  the  faint,  sweet  smell  of  that  jagmineflower !) 
And  the  one  bird  singing  alone  to  his  nest ; 

And  the  one  star  over  the  tower. 

I  thought  of  our  little  quarrels  and  stiife. 

And  the  letter  that  brought  me  back  my  ring  ; 
Lud  it  all  seemed  then,  in  the  waste  of  life. 
Such  a  very  little  thing ! 

For  I  thought  of  her  grave  below  the  Mil, 
Which  the  sentinel  cypress-ti'ce  stands  over  : 

And  I  thought,  "  Were  she  only  living  still. 
How  I  could  fo:give  her  and  love  her!" 

And  I  swear,  as  IthoughtofherthuSjinthathour, 
And  of  how,  after  all,  old  things  are  best, 

That  I  smelt  ike  smell  of  that  jasmine  flower 
Which  she  used  to  wear  in  her  breast. 

It  smelt  so  faint,  and  it  smelt  so  sweet, 
It  made  me  creep,  and  it  made  me  cold  ! 

Like  the  scent  that  steals  from  the  crumbling  sheet 
Where  a  mummy  is  half  unrolled. 

And  I  turned  and  looked :  she  was  sitting  there, 
In  a  dim  box  over  the  stage  ;  and  drest 

In  that  muslin  dress,  with  that  full  soft  hair, 
And  that  jasmine  in  her  breast ! 

I  was  here,  and  she  was  there  ; 

And  the  glittering  horseshoe  curved  between  !  — 
From  my  bride  beti'othed,  with  her  raven  hair 

And  her  sumptuous  scornful  mien, 


To  my  early  love  with  her  eyes  downcast, 

;r  her  primrose  face  the  shade, 
(In  short,  from  the  future  back  to  the  past,) 
There  was  but  a  step  io  be  made. 

To  my  early  love  from  my  future  bride 

iment  I  looked.   Then  I  stole  to  the  door, 
d  the  passage  ;  and  down  at  her  side 
is  sitting,  a  moment  more. 

My  thinking  of  her,  or  the  music's  strain. 
Or  something  which  never  will  be  exprost. 

Had  brought  her  back  from  the  grave  again. 
With  the  jasmine  in  her  breast. 


lint  she  loves  me  now,  and  she  loved  me  then  I 
And  the  very  fii'st  word  that  her  sweet  lips  said. 
My  heart  grew  youthful  again. 
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Tho  mai'ehionesa  there,  of  Carataa, 

She  ia  wealthy,  and  young,  and  handsome  still ; 
And  but  for  her  —  well,  we  '11  let  that  pass  ; 

She  may  marry  wljomever  she  will. 

But  I  will  marry  my  own  first  love, 

With  her  primrose  face,  for  old  ttings  aie  bast ; 
And  the  flower  in  lier  bosom,  I  prize  it  ahove 

The  brooch  in  my  lady's  breast. 

The  world  is  filled  with  folly  and  sin. 
And  love  must  oUng  where  it  can,  I  say ; 

For  beaaty  is  easy  enough  to  win  ; 
But  one  is  n't  loved  every  day. 


If  only  tho  dead  could  find  ont  when 
To  come  back  and  be  forgiven. 

But  0,  the  smell  of  that  jasmine  flower  ! 

And  0,  that  music !  and  O,  tho  way 
That  voice  rang  out  from  the  donjon  tow 

Noil  ti  scordar  di  me, 


THE  BELLE  OF  THE  BALL. 

Y£ARK,  years  ago,  ere  yet  my  dreams 

Had  been  of  being  wise  or  witly. 
Ere  I  had  done  with  writing  {lemes, 

Or  yawned  o'er  this  infernal  Chitty,  — 
Years,  years  ago,  while  all  my  joys 

Were  in  my  fowling-piece  and  filly,  — 
In  short,  while  I  was  yet  a  boy, 

I  fell  in  love  with  Lamu  Ully. 

I  saw  her  at  the  county  ball ; 

There,  when  the  sounds  of  flute  and  fiddle 
Gave  signal  sweet  in  that  old  hall 

Of  handa  across  an.d  down  the  ndddle, 
Hers  waa  the  subtlest  spell  by  far 

Of  all  that  sets  young  hearts  romancing  ; 

And  then  she  danced,  — OHeaven !  her  dancing! 

Dark  was  her  hair ;  her  hand  was  white, 

Hoi'  voice  was  exquiaitely  tender  ; 
Her  eyes  were  full  of  liquid  light ; 

I  never  saw  a  waist  so  slender ; 
Her  every  look,  her  every  smile, 

Shot  right  and  left  a  score  of  arrows  ; 
1  thought 't  waa  Venus  from  her  isle. 

And  wondered  where  she  'd  left  her  spaiTows. 


She  talked  of  politics  or  prayers, 

Of  Southey's  prose  or  Wordsworth's  sonnets, 
Of  dangers  or  of  dancing  beats, 

Of  hatdea  or  the  last  new  bonnets  ; 
By  candlelight,  at  twelve  o'clock  — 

To  me  it  mattered  not  a  tittla  — 
If  those  bright  lips  had  quoted  Locke, 

I  might  have  thought  they  murmured  little. 

Through  sunny  May,  through  sultry  June, 

1  loved  her  with  a  love  eternal ; 
I  spoke  her  praises  to  the  moon, 

I  wrote  them  to  the  Sunday  Journal. 
My  mother  laughed  ;  I  soon  found  out 

That  ancient  ladies  have  no  feeling : 
My  father  frowned  ;  but  how  should  gout 

See  any  happiness  in  kneeling ! 

She  was  the  daughter  of  a  dean,  — 

Rich,  fat,  and  rather  apoplectic  ; 
She  had  one  brother  just  thirteen, 

Whose  color  was  extremely  hectie ; 
Her  grandmother,  for  many  a  year. 

Had  fed  the  parish  with  her  bounly ; 
Her  second-cousin  was  a  peer, 

And  lord-lieutenant  of  the  county. 

But  titles  and  the  three-per-cents. 

And  mort^ges,  and  great  relations. 
And  India  bonds,  and  tithes  and  rents, 

O,  what  are  they  to  love's  sensations  ? 
Black  eyes,  fetr  forehead,  clustering  locks,  — 

Such  wealth,  such  honors  Cupid  ehoosea  ; 
He  cares  as  little  for  the  stocks 

As  Baron  Rothschild  for  the  muses- 
She  sketched  ;  the  vale,  the  wood,  the  bcaeh. 

Grew  lovelier  from  her  pencil's  shading ; 
She  botanized  ;  I  envied  each 

Young  blossom  in  her  boudoir  fading  : 
She  warbled  Handel ;  it  was  grand,  — 

She  made  the  Catalina  jealous  : 
She  touched  the  organ  ;  I  could  stand 

For  hours  and  hours  to  blow  the  bellows. 

She  kept  an  album  too,  at  home, 

Well  filled  with  aU  an  album's  glories,  — 
Paintings  of  butterflies  and  Eome, 

Patterns  for  ti'immings,  Persian  stories, 
Soft  songs  to  Julia's  cockatoo, 

Fierce  odes  to  famine  and  to  slaughter, 
And  autographs  of  Prince  Leeboo, 

And  recipes  for  elder-v^-ater. 


And  she  was  flattered,  worshiped,  bored ; 

Her  steps  were  watched,  her  dress  was  n 
Her  poodle-dog  was  quite  adored  ; 

Her  sayings  were  estremely  quoted. 
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She  laughed,  —  and  every  liwart  was  glad. 
As  if  the  taxes  were  abolished  ; 

She  frowned,  — and  every  look  wag  sad. 
As  if  the  opera,  were  demolished. 

She  smiled  on  many  just  for  fun,  — 

I  knew  that  there  was  nothing  in  it ; 
I  ivas  the  first,  the  only  one 

Her  heart  had  thought  of  for  a  minutB. 
I  knew  il,  for  she  told  me  so, 

In  phrase  which  was  divinely  molded  ; 
She  wrote  a  charming  hand,  —  and  0, 

How  sweetly  all  her  notee  were  folded  ! 

Our  love  was  like  most  other  loves,  — 

A  little  glow,  a  little  shiver, 
A  rosebud  and  a  pair  of  gloves, 

And  "  Fly  Not  Yet,"  upon  the  river; 
Some  jealousy  of  some  one's  heir, 

Home  hopes  of  dying  broken-hearted  ; 
A  miniature,  a  lock  of  hair. 

The  usual  vows,  —  and  then  we  parted. 

We  pai-ted  :  months  and  years  rolled  by ; 
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Oqi'  parting  waa  all  sob  and  sigh. 
Our  meeting  was  all  mirth  and  lau^ter  1 

For  in  my  heart's  most  secret  cell 
There  had  been  many  other  lodgers  ; 

And  she  was  not  the  ball-room's  belle, 
But  only  Mrs.  — ■  Something  ^  Rogers  ! 


Whom  first  we  love,  you  know,  we  seldom  wed. 
Time  rules  us  all.     And  life,  indeed,  ia  nut 
The  thing  we  planned  it  out  ere  hope  was  dead. 
And  then,  we  women  cannot  choose  our  lot. 

Much  must  be  borne  which  it  is  hard  to  bear ; 
Much  given  away  which  it  were  sweet  to  keep. 
God  help  us  all !  who  need,  indeed,  his  care  ; 
And  yet,  I  know  the  Shepheiii  loves  his  sheep. 

My  little  boy  begins  to  babble  now 
Upon  my  knee  his  eaidiest  infant  prayer. 
He  has  his  father's  eager  eyes,  I  know  ; 
And,  they  say,  too,  his  mother's  sunny  hair. 

But  when  he  sleeps  and  smiles  upon  my  knee. 
And  1  can  feel  his  light  biiiath  come  and  go, 
I  think  of  one  (Heaven  help  and  pity  me  t) 
Who  loved  me,  and  whom  T  loved,  long  ago  i 

Who  might  have  been — ah,  what  1  dare  not  think! 
We  are  all  changed.     God  judges  for  us  best. 
God  help  ua  do  our  dntj,  and  not  shrink. 
And  trust  in  Heaven  humbly  for  the  rest. 


But  blame  us  women  not.  if  soma  appear 
Too  cold  at  times  ;  and  some  too  gay  and  light. 
Some  griefs  gnaw  deep.  Some  woes  are  hard  to  bear. 
Who  knows  the  past  t  and  who  can  judge  na  right  1 

Ah,  were  we  judged  by  what  we  might  have  been, 
And  not  by  what  we  ale  —  too  apt  to  fell ! 
My  little  child  —  he  sleeps  and  smiles  between 
These  thoughts  and  nia    In  heaven  we  shall  know 

all! 


"COME  NOT,  WEEK  I  AM  DEAD." 

Come  not,  when  I  am  dead, 

To  drop  thy  foolisli  tears  upon  my  grave. 
To  trample  round  my  fallen  head, 

And  vex  the  unhappy  dust  thott  wouldst  nc 

There  let  the  wind  sweep  and  the  plover  ery ; 
Bat  thou,  go  by  I 

Child,  if  it  were  thine  error  or  tliy  crime 
I  care  no  longer,  being  all  unblost : 

Wed  whom  thou  wilt,  but  I  am  aiuk  of  Time, 
And  I  desire  to  rest. 

Pass  on,  weak  heait,  and  leave  me  where  I  lie  : 
Go  by,  go  by  ! 


As,  rising  on  its  purple  wing, 
The  inseet.qneen  of  Eastern  spring, 
O'er  emerald  meadows  of  Kashmeer, 
Invites  the  young  pursuer  near. 
And  leads  him  on  from  flower  to  flower, 
A  weaiy  chase  and  wasted  hour, 
Then  leaves  him,  as  it  soars  on  high. 
With  panting  heart  and  tearful  eye  ; 
So  Beanty  lures  the  full-grown  child. 
With  hue  as  blight,  and  wing  as  wild ; 
A  cliase  of  idle  ho])es  and  feora, 
Begun  in  folly,  closed  in  tears. 
If  won,  to  equal  ills  betrayed. 
Woe  waits  the  insect  and  the  maid  : 
A  life  of  pain,  the  loss  of  peace, 
From  infant's  play  and  man's  caprice ; 
The  lovely  toy,  ao  fiercely  sought, 
Hath  lost  its  charm  by  being  caught ; 
For  every  touch  that  wooed  its  atay 
Hath  brushed  its  brighest  hues  away. 
Till,  eharm  and  hue  and  beauty  gone, 
•T  is  left  to  fly  or  fall  alone. 
With  wounded  wiirg  or  bleeding  breast. 
Ah  !  where  shall  either  yictim  rest ! 
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Can  this  witii  faded  piuioti  soar 
From  roao  to  tulip  as  before  ? 
Or  Buanty,  blighted  in  an  hour, 
Find  joy  within  her  broken  bower  ? 
No  ;  gayer  insects  fllitteiing  by 
Ne'er  droop  the  wing  o'er  those  that  die. 
And  lovelier  things  have  meray  shown 
To  every  falling  hut  their  own. 
And  every  woe  a  tear  can  claim, 
Except  an  orring  sister's  shame. 


INCONSTANCY. 

I  LOVED  thee  once,  I  '11  love  no  more, 

Thine  be  the  grief  ea  is  the  blame  ; 

Thou  art  not  what  thou  wast  bafore, 

"What  reason  I  should  be  the  same  ? 

He  that  can  love  unloved  again, 

Hath  better  store  of  love  than  brain  : 

God  send  me  love  ray  debts  to  pay, 

While  unthrifts  fool  their  love  away. 

Kothing  could  ha,ve  my  love  o'erthrown. 

If  thou  hadst  still  continued  mine  ; 
Yea,  if  thou  hadst  remained  thy  own, 
I  might  perchance  have  yet  been  thine; 
But  thon  thy  freedom,  did  recall, 
That  if  thou  might  elsewhere  inthrall ; 
And  then  how  could  I  hut  disdain 
A  captive's  captive  to  remain  ! 

When  new  desires  had  conquered  thee, 
And  changed  the  object  of  thy  will. 
It  had  been  lethargy  iu  me. 
Not  constancy,  to  love  thee  still. 
Yea,  it  had  been  a  sin  to  go 
And  prostitute  affection  so, 
Sineo  wa  are  taught  no  prayers  to  say 
To  such  as  must  to  others  pray. 

Yet  do  thou  glory  in  thy  choice, 

Thy  choice  of  his  good  fortune  boast ; 
1  '11  neither  grieve  nor  yet  rejoice. 
To  see  him  gain  what  I  have  lost ; 
The  height  of  my  disdain  shall  ho. 
To  laugh  at  him,  to  blush  for  thee  ; 
To  love  thee  stiH,  but  go  no  more 
A  begging  to  a  bo^ar's  door. 


THE  TRUE  AND  THE  FALSE. 

Whbbb  shall  the  lover  rest 
Whom  the  fat^s  sever 

From  his  true  maiden's  breast, 
Parted  forever  ? 


Where,  through  groves  deep  and  high 

Sounds  the  far  billow. 
Where  early  violets  die 

Under  the  willow. 
Eleu  loio 

Soft  shall  be  his  piUow. 

There,  through  the  summer  day, 

Cool  streams  are  laving  ; 
There,  while  the  tempests  sway. 

Scarce  are  boughs  waving  ; 
There  thy  rest  shalt'thou  take. 

Parted  forever. 

Never  again  to  wake 

■  Kever,  0  never  ! 

Eleu  loro' 

Never,  0  never  ! 


Where  shall  the  traitor  rest, 

He,  the  deceiver, 
Who  could  win  maiden's  breast, 

Euin,  and  leave  her  ? 
In  the  lost  battle. 

Borne  down  by  the  ftying. 
Whore  mingles  war's  rattle 

With  groans  of  the  dying ; 
Eleu  loro 

There  shall  he  be  lying. 

Her  wing  shall  the  eagle  flap 

O'er  the  false-hearted ; 
His  warm  blood  the  wolf  shall  lap 

Ere  life  be  parted  : 
Shame  and  dishonor  sit 

By  his  grave  ever  ; 
Blessmg  shall  hallow  it 

Never,  0  never  1 
Eleu  loro 


LADY  ANN  BOTHWELL'S  LAMENT. 


Balow,  my  babe,  ly  stil  and  sleipe  ! 
It  griuves  me  sair  to  see  thee  weipe  ; 
If  thou  'st  be  sUent,  I  'se  be  glad. 
Thy  maining  maks  my  heail;  ful  sad. 
Balow,  my  boy,  thy  mither's  joy  1 
Thy  father  breides  me  great  annoy. 

Balm/!,  my  tabe,  ly  siil  and  sleipe  I 
It  griems  me  sair  to  see  tliee  weipe. 

When  he  began  to  court  my  luve, 
And  with  his  sugred  words  to  muve. 
His  faynings  fals,  and  flattoring  eheire, 
To  me  that  time  did  not  appeire  ; 
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But  HOW  I  see,  most  ciuell  lice, 
Cares  neither  for  my  babe  noi-  mee. 

BaloiD,  iny  iabe,  ly  dil  and  sleipe  I 


Ly  stil,  my  darlinge,  sleij*  awhile. 
And  when  tiion  wakest  sweiUy  smile : 
But  smile  not,  ss  thy  fatlier  did. 
To  cozen  maids  ;  nay,  God  forbid  ! 
But  yette  I  feire,  thou  wilt  gae  neire. 
Thy  fatheris  hart  aad  face  to  beire. 

Balov!,  my  babe,  ly  stil  and  aleips  I 
It  grieves  lae  sair  to  Bee  the  weipe. 

I  carniae  chnse,  but  ever  mil 
Be  living  to  thy  father  stil ; 
Whair-eir  he  gae,  whaii'-eir  ho  rydo. 
My  luve  with  him  maun  stil  abyde  : 
In  well  or  wae,  whair-eir  he  gae, 
Mine  liart  can  neir  dsjtart  him  frae. 

no,  mj/  habe,  ly  stil  and  sUipe  I 


It^ 


•,e  thee  v: 


But  doe  not,  doe  not,  prettie  mine. 
To  faynings  fals  thine  hatt  incline  ; 
Be  loyal  to  thy  iuver  trew, 
And  nevir  change  hir  for  a  new  ; 
If  gude  orfaire,  of  hir  have  care. 
For  woman's  banning 's  wonderous  sair. 
Balow,  iity  babe,  ly  3til  and  sJeijje  / 
It  grteoes  me  sair  to  see  th^  -weipe. 

Bairne,  sin  thy  emel  father  'a  gane, 

Thy  winsome  smiles  maun  eiae  my  paine  ; 

My  babe  and  I  '11  together  live. 

He  'II  comfort  me  when  cares  doe  grieve  ; 

My  babe  and  I  right  saft  will  ly. 

And  quite  foiget  man's  cruelty. 

Balow,  mi/  habe,  ly  stil  and  sleipe  ! 

It  grieves  me  sair  to  see  thee  weipe. 

Fai'eweil,  farewell,  thou  lalsest  youth 
That  ever  kiat  a  woman's  mouth  I 
I  wish  all  maids  be  warned  by  mee, 
Nevir  to  trust  man's  curtesy  ; 
For  if  we  doe  but  diaace  to  bow, 
They  '11  use  us  than  they  care  not  how. 

Balow,  my  habe,  ly  stil  amd  sleipe  I 
It  grieves  me  sair  to  see  thee  weipe. 


MY  HEID  IS  UKE  TO  BEND,  WILLIE. 

Mr  heid  is  like  to  rend,  Willie, 
My  heart  is  like  to  bi'eak  ; 

I  'm  wearin'  aff  my  feet,  Willie, 
I  'm  dyin'  for  your  sake  ! 


0,  lay  your  cheek  to  mine,  Willie, 
Your  hand  on  my  biiest-bane,  — 

0,  say  ye  1\  think  on  me,  Willie, 
When  1  am  deid  and  gane  ! 

It 's  vain  t«  comfort  me,  Willie, 
Sair  grief  maun  ha'e  its  will ; 

But  let  me  rest  npon  your  briest 
To  sab  and  greet  my  fill. 

Let  me  ait  on  your  knee,  Willie, 
Let  me  shed  by  your  liMr, 

And  look  into  the  face,  Willie, 


In 
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1  "m  aittin'  on  your  knee,  Willie, 

For  the  last  time  in  my  life,  — 
A  puir  heart-broken  thing,  Willie, 

A  mither,  yet  naa  wife. 
Ay,  press  your  hand  upon  my  heart. 

And  press  it  ntair  and  mair. 
Or  it  will  hurst  the  silken  twine. 

Sac  Strang  is  its  despair. 

O,  wae  'a  me  for  the  hour,  WiUie, 

When  we  thegither  met,  — 
0,  wae  's  me  for  the  time,  Willie, 
,    That  our  litst  tryst  was  set  1 
O,  wae  's  me  for  the  loaain'  green 

Where  we  were  wont  to  gao,  — 
And  wae  'a  me  for  the  destinie 

That  gart  me  luve  thee  sae  ! 

0,  dinna  mind  my  words,  Willie, 

I  downa  seek  to  blame  ; 
But  0,  it 's  liard  to  live,  Willie, 

And  dree  a  warld's  shame  ! 
Het  teare  ai*  hailin'  ower  your  cheek. 

And  hailin'  owar  yonr  chin  ; 
Why  weep  ye  sae  for  worthJessness, 

For  sorrow,  and  for  sin  ? 

I  'm  weary  o'  this  wailtl,  Willie, 

And  sick  wi'  a'  I  see, 
I  eanna  live  as  !  ha'e  lived. 

Or  be  as  I  shoiUd  be. 
But  fauld  unto  your  heart,  Willie, 

The  heart  that  still  is  thine, 
And  kiss  ance  mair  the  white,  white  cheek 

Ye  said  was  iBd  langsyne. 

A  atoiin'  gaes  tlirough  my  heid,  Willie, 

A  sair  stonu'  through  my  heart ; 
0,  haud  me  up  and  let  me  kiss 

Thy  brow  ere  we  twa  pairt. 
Anither,  and  anither  yet  I  — 

How  fast  my  life-strings  break  !  — 
Fareweel !  fareweel !  through  yon  kirk -yard 

Step  lichtly  for  my  aake  ! 
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The  kv'TOck  in  tlie  lift,  'Willie, 

That  lilts  far  ower  our  lieid, 
Will  sing  the  mom  as  merrilie 

Abune  the  ckj-cauld  deid  ; 
And  thia  green  tutf  we  're  taiim'  on, 

Wi'  dew-drapa  sliinuneriu'  sheen, 
Will  hap  the  heart  that  luvit  thee 

ks  tvnrld  has  seldom,  mson. 

But  O,  remember  me,  Willie, 

On  land  where'er  ye  he  ; 
And  0,  think  on  the  leal,  leal  heai-t. 

That  ne'er  luvit  ane  hut  thee  1 
And  0,  think  on  the  cauid,  cauld  moals 

That  file  mj  yellow  hair. 
That  kiss  the  oheek,  and  I'i"'  the  chin 

Ye  never  soil  kisa  mair  ! 


She  only  aaid,  "  The  day  is  dreary, 
He  eonieth  not,"  she  said  ; 

She  said,  ' '  I  am  aweary,  aweary. 
And  I  would  that  I  were  dead  ! " 

About  a  stone-sast  from  the  wall 

A  sluice  with  blackened  waters  slept. 
And  o'er  it  many,  round  and  small. 

The  clustered  marish-mossea  crept. 

Hard  by  a  poplar  shook  alway. 

All  silver  green  with  gnarlfed  bark. 

Far  leagues  no  other  tree  did  dark 

The  level  waate,  the  rounding  gray. 

She  only  aaid,  "  My  life  is  dreaiy. 

He  Cometh  not,"  she  said  ; 

She  aaid,  "  I  am  aweary,  aweary, 

I  would  that  I  were  dead  I " 


With  blackest  moss  the  flower-plots 

Were  thickly  crusted,  one  and  all, 

The  rusted  nails  fell  from  the  knots 

That  held  the  peach  to  the  garden-wall. 
The  broken  aheds  looked  sad  and  strajige, 
Unlifted  was  the  clinking  latch. 
Weeded  and  worn  the  ancient  thatch 
Upon  tJle  lonely  moated  grange. 

She  only  aaid,  ' '  My  life  is  dreary. 

He  Cometh  not,"  she  aaid  ; 

She  said,  "  I  am  aweary,  aweary  ; 

I  would  that  I  were  dead  ! " 

Her  tears  fell  with  the  dewa  at  even  ; 

Her  tears  fell  ere  the  dews  were  dried  ; 
She  eonld  not  look  on  the  sK'eet  heaven. 

Either  at  mom  or  eventide. 
After  the  flitting  of  the  bats. 

When  thickest  dark  did  trance  the  sky, 
She  drew  her  casement.curtain  by. 
And  glanced  athwart  the  glooming  flats. 
She  only  said,  "  The  night  is  dreary, 

He  Cometh  not^"  she  said  ; 

She  said,  ' '  I  am  aweary,  aweary, 

I  would  that  I  were  dead  !  " 

Upon  the  middle  of  the  night, 

Waking  she  heard  the  night-fowl  crow  ; 
The  cock  sung  oat  an  hour  ere  light : 

From  the  dark  fen  the  oxen's  low 
Came  to  her :  without  hope  of  change. 

In  sleep  ahe  seemed  to  walk  forlorn. 

Till  cold  winda  woke  the  gray-eyed,  mom 
About  the  lonely  moated  grange. 


And  ever  when  the  moon  was  low, 

And  tlio  shrill  winds  were  up  and  away. 
In  the  white  curtain,  to  and  fro. 

She  aaw  the  gusty  shadow  away. 
But  when  the  moon  was  very  low. 

And  wild  winds  bound  within  their  cell. 

The  shadow  of  the  poplar  fell 
Upon  her  bed,  across  her  brow. 

She  only  said,  ' '  The  night  ia  dreary. 
He  cometh  not,"  she  aaid; 


AH  day  within  the  dreamy  house. 
The  doors  upon  their  hinges  creaked. 

The  blue  fly  sung  i'  the  pane ;  the  mouse 
Behind  Uie  moldering  wainscot  ahrieksd. 

Or  from  the  crevice  peered  about. 
Old  faces  glimmered  through  the  doors, 
Old  footstepB  ttod  the  upper  floors, 

Old  voices  called  her  from  without. 
She  only  aaid,  "  My  life  is  dreary. 
He  eometh  not,"  she  aaid  ; 


The  sparrow'a  ehiiTUp  on  the  roof. 

The  slow  clock  ticking,  and  the  sound 
Which  to  the  wooing  wind  aloof 

The  poplar  made,  did  all  confound 

Her  senae  ;  but  most  she  loathed  the  hour 

When  the  thick-moted  sunbeam  lay 

Athwart  the  chambers,  and  the  day 

Was  eloping  toward  his  western  bower. 

Then,  said  she,  "  I  am  very  dreary. 

He  will  not  come,"  she  aaid  ; 

She  wejit,  "  I  am  aweary,  aweary, 

0  God,  thntl  weredciwH" 
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L  WOMAN'S  LOVE. 


:l  angel,  sitting  high  in  gloty, 
Heard,  this  shrill  wail  ring  out  from  Puigatory : 
"  Have  merey,  mighty  aiigel,  hear  my  story  ! 

"  I  loved,  — aud,  hlind  with  passianate  love,  I 

feO. 
Love  brought  me  down  to  death,  and  deati  to 

HeU; 
For  God  is  just,  and  death  for  sin  is  well. 

"  I  do  not  rage  against  his  high  decree. 
Nor  for  myself  do  ask  that  grace  shall  ha  ; 
liut  for  my  love  on  earth  who  mourns  for  me 

' '  Great  Spirit !  Let  me  see  my  love  af^ain 
And  comfort  him  one  hour,  and  I  were  fain 
To  pay  a  thousand  years  of  fire  aiid  pain." 

Then  said  the  pitying  angel,  "  Hay,  repent 
That  wild  vow  !     Look,  the  dial-finger  'k  ben 
Down  to  tlie  last  hour  of  thy  punishment  !  " 

But  etill  she  wailed,  ' '  I  jiray  thee,  lot  me  go 
I  cannot  rise  to  peace  and  leave  him  so. 
0,  let  mo  soothe  him  in  his  bitter  woe !  " 

The  brazen  gat«s  ground  sullenly  ajar. 
And  upward,  joyous,  like  a  liaing  star. 
She  rose  and  vaniahed  in  the  ether  fer. 


But  soon  adown  the  dying  sunset  sailing, 
And  lite  a  wounded  hird  her  pinions  trailing, 
She  fluttered  bacl:,  with  braken-hearted  wailing. 

She  sobbed,  "  I  found  him  by  the  summer  sea 
Hoolined,  his  head  upon  a  maiden's  knee,  — 
She  curled  his  hau' and  kissed  him.    Woeisme;" 

She  wept,  ' '  Now  let  my  punishment  begin  ', 
I  have  been  fond  and  foolish.     Let  me  in 
To  expiate  my  sorrow  and  my  sin." 

The  angel  answered,  "Nay,  sad  soul,  go  higher  ! 
To  lie  deceived  in  your  true  heart's  desire 
Was  bitterer  than  a  thousand  years  of  fii-e  !  " 


DEATH  AKD  THE  YOT7TH. 

"Not  yet,  the  tlowers  are  in  my  path. 

The  sun  is  in  the  sky  ; 
Not  yet,  my  heart  is  full  of  hope, 

I  cannot  bear  to  die. 

' '  Not  yot,  I  never  knew  till  now 
How  precious  life  could  bo  ; 

My  heart  is  fuU  of  love,  0  Death  ! 
I  cannot  come  with  thee  !  " 

But  Love  and  Hope,  enchanted  twain. 
Passed  in  their  falsishood  by  ; 

Death  camo  again,  and  then  he  said, 
"  I  'm  ready  now  to  die  !  " 
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SORROW    AND     ADVERSITY. 


Teaes,  idle  tears,  I  know  not  what  they  mean, 
Tears  from  the  depth  of  some  divine  despair 
Eise  in  the  heart,  and  gathei'  to  the  eyes. 
In  looking  on  the  happy  autumn  fields, 
And  thiniing  of  the  days  that  are  no  more. 

Fresh  as  the  fii'st  heam  glittering  on  a  sail. 
That  brings  our  Mends  up  from  the  under  world  ; 
Sad  as  the  laat  which  reddens  over  one 
That  sinks  with  all  we  love  below  the  veige,  — 
So  sad,  ao  fresh,  the  days  that  are  no  more. 

Ah,  sad  and  strange  as  in  dark  summer  dawns 
The  earliest  pipe  of  hBlf-awai:ened  Mids 
To  dying  ears,  when  unto  dying  eyes 
The  casement  slowly  grows  a  glimmering  square  ; 
So  sad,  so  strange,  the  days  that  are  no  more. 

Dear  as  remembered  kisses  after  death. 
And  sweet  as  those  by  hopeless  fancy  feigned 
On  lips  that  are  for  others  ;  deep  as  love. 
Deep  as  first  love,  and  wild  with  all  regret^  — 
O  Death  in  Life,  the  days  that  are  no  more. 


BEEAK,  BEEAK.  BREAK. 
Break,  break,  break. 

On  thy  cold  gray  stones,  O  sea  ! 
And  I  wouh3  that  my  tongue  could  utter 

The  thoughts  that  arise  in  me. 

0  well  for  the  fisherman's  boy 

That  he  shouts  with  his  sist 
0  well  for  the  sailor  lad 

That  he  sings  in  his  boat  on  the  bay  ! 

And  the  stately  ships  go  on. 
To  the  haven  under  the  hill ; 

But  0  for  the  touch  of  a  vanished  hand, 
And  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  stiU  ! 


:play! 


Break,  break,  break, 

At  the  fodt  of  thy  crags,  0  sea  1 
But  the  tender  grace  of  a  day  that  Is  dead 

Will  never  come  back  to  me. 


MOAN,  MOAN,  TE  DYINO  OALBB. 


Moan,  moan,  ye  dying  gi 
The  saddest  of  your  tales 

Is  not  so  sad  as  life  ; 
Nor  have  you  e'er  began 
A  theme  so  wild  as  man, 

Or  with  such  s< 


Fall,  fail,  thou  withered  leaf ! 
Autumn  seais  not  like  grie^ 

Nor  kills  such  lovely  flowers  ; 
More  tanible  the  storm, 
More  moumtul  the  deform, 

When  dark  misfortune  lowers. 

Hush  !  hush  !  thou  trembling  lyre. 
Silence,  ye  vocal  choir. 

And  ihou,  mellifluoos  lute. 
For  man  soon  breathes  his  last. 
And  all  his  hope  is  past, 

And  all  his  music  mnto. 

Then,  when  the  gale  is  sighing. 
And  when  the  leaves  are  dying. 

And  when  the  song  is  o'er, 
O,  let  us  think  of  those 
Whose  lives  are  lost  in  woes. 

Whose  Clip  of  grief  runs  o'er. 


HENCE,  ALL  YE  VAIN  DELIGHTS. 

Hence,  all  ye  vain  delights. 
As  short  as  are  the  ni^ts 
Wherein  you  spend  your  folly  I 
There  's  naught  in  this  life  sweet. 

But  only  melancholy, 
0,  sweetest  melancholy  I 
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Welcome,  folded  arma,  and  fixed  eyes, 
A  sigh  that  piercing  mortifies, 
A  look  that  'a  fastened  to  the  ground, 
A  tongue  chained  up  without  a  sound  1 

Fonntaiii-heada  and  pathless  groves. 

Places  which  pale  passion  loves  1 

Moonlight  walks,  when  all  the  fowls 

Are  wftrmly  housed  save  ba,ts  and  owls  ! 

A  midnight  bell,  a  paiting  groan  ! 

These  are  the  sounds  we  feed  upon  ; 

Then  stretch  our  bones  in  a  still  gloomy  valley  : 

Nothing 's  so  dainty  sweat  as  lovely  melancholy. 


BLOW,  BLOW,  THOU  WINTER  WIND. 

Blow,  blow,  thou  winter  wind, 
Thou  art  not  so  unkind 

As  man's  ingratitude  ; 
Thy  tooth  is  not  so  keen, 
Because  thou  art  not  seen, 

Although  thy  breath  be  rude. 
Heigh-ho  !  sing  hoigh-ho  !  unto  the  green  holly 
Mostfriendshipisfeigning,mostloving  mere  folly 
Then,  heigh-ho,  the  holly  ! 
This  life  ia  moBt  jolly ! 

Freeze,  freeze,  thon  hitter  sky, 
Thou  dost  not  bita  so  nigh 

As  benefits  forgot ; 
Though  thou  the  waters  warp. 
Thy  sting  is  not  so  sharp 

As  friend  remembered  not 
Heigh-ho  t  sing  heigh-ho  I  unto  the  green  holly  : 
Mostfriendshipis  feigning,  most  loving  mere  folly ; 
Then,  heigh-ho,  the  holly  ! 
This  life  is  most  jolly ! 


ODE  TO  A  NIGHTINGALE. 
IWclHen  In  Ihc  ^ing  of  iei9.  whffn  suTeiln^  from  physiciil  (Lepr»- 

My  heart  aches,  and  a  drowsy  numbness  pains 

My  sense,  as  though  of  hemlock  I  had  drunk. 
Or  emptied  some  dull  opiate  to  the  drains 

One  minute  past,  and  Lethe-ward  had  sunk, 
'T  is  not  through  envy  of  thy  happy  lot, 

But  being  too  happy  in  thy  happiness. 
That  thou,  Ught-wingid  Dryad  of  the  trees. 
In  some  melodiona  plot 

Of  beeohen  green,  and  shadows  nnmherless, 
Singest  of  Snnimer  in  fiill-throatod  eiiae. 


0  for  a  draught  of  vintage 

Cooled  a.  long  age  in  the  deep-delviid  earth, 
Tasting  of  Flora  and  the  country  green, 

Dance,  and  Provencal  song,  and  sunburnt  mirtht 
0  for  a  beaker  full  of  the  warm  South, 

Full  of  the  true,  the  blushfill  Hippoerene, 
With  beaded  bubbles  winking  at  the  brim, 
And  purple-stainfed  mouth,  — 

That  I  might  drink,  and  leare  the  world  unseen, 
And  with  thee  fade  away  into  the  forest  dim  ; 

Fade  far  away,  dissolve,  and  quite  forget 
What  thon  among  the  leaves  hast  never  known. 

The  weariness,  the  fever,  and  the  fret. 

Here,  where  men  sit  and  hear  each  other  groan  ; 

Where  palsy  shakes  a  few  sad,  last  gray  hail's  ; 
Where  youth  grows  pale,  and  specter-thin,  and 

Where  hut  to  think  is  to  be  full  of  sorrow 
And  Icaden-eyed  despairs ; 
Where  Beauty  cannot  keep  her  lustrous  eyes. 
Or  new  Love  pine  at  them  beyond  to-morrow. 

Away  I  away  !  for  I  will  fl.y  to  thee, 

Not  charioted  by  Bacchus  and  his  parda. 
But  on  the  viewless  wings  of  Poesy, 

Though  the  dull  brain  perplexes  and  retards  : 
Already  with  thee  \  tender  is  the  night, 

And  haply  the  queen-moon  is  on  her  throne, 
Clustered  around  by  all  her  starry  lays  ; 
But  here  there  is  no  light, 

Savewhatfromheaveniswiththebi'eezea  blown 
Through  verdurous  glooms  and  winding  mossy 

cannot  see  what  flowers  are  at  my  feet. 
Nor  what  soft  iiiMEse  hangs  upon  the  boughs  : 
it,  in  embalmed  darkness  guess  each  sweet 
Wherewith  the  seasonable  month  endows 
The  grass,  the  thicket,  and  tie  fruit-tree  wild. 
White  hawthorn  and  the  paatoi'al  eglantine  ; 
Fast-fading  violets,  covered  up  in  leaves  ; 
mid-May's  eldest  chOd, 
ng  musk-rose,  full  of  dewy  wine, 
haunt  of  flies  on  summer  eves. 


Dai'kling  1  liatcn  ;  and  for  many  a  time 
I  have  been  half  in  love  with  easeful  Death, 

C^ed  Mm  soft  names  in  many  a  musbd  rhyme. 
To  take  into  the  air  my  quiet  breath  ; 

Now,  more  than  ever,  seems  it  rich  to  die, 
cease  upon  the  midnight,  with  no  pain. 

While  thon  art  pouring  forth  thy  soul  abroad 
In  such  nn  ecstasy  ! 
Stillwouldstthousing,andI  have  ears  in  vain,  ^ 

To  thy  high  requiem  become  a  sod. 

Thou  wast  not  bom  for  death,  immortal  bird  ! 
Wo  Inmgry  generations  tread  thee  down  ; 
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ing  night  was  heard 
In  ancient  days  by  emperor  and  clown : 
Perhaps  the  selfsame  song  that  found  a  path 
Through  the  sad  heart  of  Euth,  when,  sick  for 

She  stood  in  tears  amid  the  alien  com  ; 

The  suae  that  ofttimes  hath 
Charmed  magic  easements  opening  on  the  foai 
Of  perilous  seas,  in  faery  lands  forlorn. 

Forkim  1  the  very  word  is  like  a  bell. 

To  toll  me  back  from  thee  to  my  sole  self  I 
Adieu  !  the  Fancy  cannot  cheat  so  well 

As  she  is  famed  to  do,  deceiving  elf. 
Adieu  I  adieu  !  thy  plaintive  anthem  fades 

Past  the  near  meadows,  over  the  atill  stream. 
Up  the  hillside ;  and  now  't  is  buried  deep 
In  the  next  valley-glades  ; 

Was  it  a  vision  or  a  waking  droam  J 
Fled  is  that  music,  —  do  I  wake  or  sleep  ? 


ROSALIK 

0,  POUK  upon  my  soul  again 
That  sad,  oncarthly  strain 

That  seems  from  other  worlds  to  'plain  1 

Thus  falling,  ftdling  from  afer, 

As  if  some  melancholy  star 

Had  mingled  with  her  light  her  sighs, 
And  dropped  them  fi'om  the  skies. 

Fo,  never  came  from  aught  below   . 

This  melody  of  woe, 
That  makes  my  heart  to  overflow. 
As  from  a  thousand  gushing  springs 
Unknown  before  ;  that  with  it  brings 
This  nameless  light  —  if  light  it  ho  — 

That  veils  the  world  1  see. 

For  all  I  see  around  me  wears 
The  hue  of  other  spheres  ; 
And  something  blent  of  smiles  and  tears 
Comea  from  the  very  air  I  breathe. 
0,  nothing,  sure,  the  stars  beneath, 
Can  mould  a  sadness  like  to  this,  — 
So  like  angelie  bliss  ! 

So,  at  that  di'eamy  hour  of  day, 
When  the  last  lingering  ray 

Stops  on  the  highest  cloud  to  play,  — 

So  thought  the  gentle  Hosalie 

As  on  her  maiden  revery 

First  fell  the  strain  of  Mm  who  stole 
In  music  to  her  soul. 


OFT  ra  THE  STILLY  NIGHT. 

Ofi  in  the  stilly  night, 

Ere  slumber's  chain  has  bound  me. 
Fond  Memory  briogs  the  light  ■ 
Of  other  days  around  me : 
The  smiles,  the  tears. 
Of  boyhood's  years. 
The  worda  of  love  then  spoken ; 
The  eyes  that  shone. 
Now  dimmed  and  gone, 
The  cheerful  hearts  now  broken. 
Thus  in  the  stilly  night. 

Ere  slumber's  chain  has  bound  me. 
Sad  Memory  brings  the  light 
Of  other  days  around  me. 

When  I  remember  all 

The  friends  so  linked  together 
1  've  seen  around  me  fail. 
Like  leaves  in  wintry  weather, 
I  feel  like  one 
Who  treads  alone 
Some  banquet-hall  deserted. 
Whose  lights  are  fied, 
Whose  garlands  dead. 
And  aS  but  he  departed. 
Thus  in  the  stilly  night, 

Ere  slumber's  chain  has  hound  me. 
Sad  Memory  brings  the  light 
Of  other  days  around  me. 


THOSE  BVETfING  BELLS. 

Those  evening  bells  !  those  evening  bells  1 
How  many  a  tale  their  music  tells 
Of  youth,  and  home,  and  that  sweet  time 
When  last  I  heard  their  soothing  chime  ! 

Those  joyous  hours  are  passed  away  ; 
And  many  a  heart  that  then  was  gay 
Within  the  tomb  now  darkly  dwells. 
And  hears  no  more  those  evening  bella. 

And  so  't  will  be  when  I  am  gone,  — 
That  tuneful  peal  vril!  still  ring  on  ; 
While  other  bards  siiall  walk  these  dells. 
And  sing  your  praise,  sweet  evening  bells. 


3  WARM,  THE  SKY  IS  CLEAR. 


The  sun  is  warm,  the  sky  is  clear. 
The  waves  are  dancing  fast  and  bright. 
Blue  idea  and  snowy  mountains  wear 
The  purple  noon's  trensparent  light  : 
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238                                POEMS  OF  SORROW  AND  DEATH. 

The  breath  of  tte  moist  au-  is  light 

0,  mine  was  a  vessel  of  strength  and  truth, 

Araund  its  anexpandcd  feuda ; 

Her  sails  were  whiti  as  a  young  lamb's  fleece. 

IJke  nwny  a  voice  of  one  delight,  — 

Slie  sailed  long  since  from  the  port  of  Youth,  — 

Tile  winds',  the  birds',  the  ocean-floods',  — 

Her  master  was  Love,  and  her  name  was  Peace. 

TliD  City's  voice  itself  is  soft  like  Solitude's. 

And  like  all  bsloved  and  beauteous  things, 

She  faded  in  distance  and  doubt  away,  — 

With  green  and  purple  sea- weeds  strown  ; 

With  only  a  tremble  of  snowy  wings 

I  see  the  waves  upon  the  shore 

She  floated,  swan-like,  adown  the  bay, 

Like  light  dissolved  in  stai'-showers  thrown  : 

I  sit  upon  the  sands  alone ; 

Carrying  with  hei-  a  precious  freight,  — 

The  lightning  of  the  noontide  ocean 

All  I  had  gathered  by  years  ot  pain ; 

Is  flaahing  round  me,  and  a  tone 

A  tempting  prize  to  the  pirate,  Fate,  — 

Arisas  from  its  measured  motion,  — 

And  still  I  watch  for  her  back  again  ;- 

Watch  fram  the  earliest  morning  light 

Alas !  I  have  nor  hops  nor  health. 

Till  the  pale  stars  grieve  o'er  the  dying  day, 

Nor  peace  within  nor  calm  around, 

To  catch  the  gleam  of  her  canvas  white 

Nor  that  Content  surpassing  wealth 

Among  the  islands  whioh  gem  the  bay. 

The  sage  in  meditation  foimd. 

And  walked  with  inwai'd  glory  crowned,  — 

But  she  comes  not  yef,  —  she  will  never  eome 

Nor  fiune,  nor  power,  nor  love,  nor  leisure. 

To  gladden  my  eyes  and  my  spirit  more  ; 

Others  1  see  whom  these  svu-round  ; 

And  my  heart  grows  hopeless  and  feint  and  dumb. 

Smiling  they  live,  and  call  life  pleasure ; 

As  I  wait  and  wait  on  the  lonesome  shore. 

To  me  that  cup  hsa  been  deslt  in  another  measure. 

Knowing  that  tempest  and  time  and  storm 

Yet  now  despair  itself  is  mild 

Rank  sea- weeds  cover  her  wasting  form. 

1  could  lie  down  like  a  tired  child,' 

And  her  sails  are  tattered  and  stained  and  dark. 

And  weep  away  the  life  of  care 

Which  I  have  home,  and  yot  must  bear. 

But  the  tide  comes  up,  and  the  tide  goes  down, 

Till  death  like  sleep  might  steal  on  me. 

And  the  daylight  follows  the  night's  eclipse, - 

And  I  might  feel  in  the  warm  air 

And  still  with  the  sailors,  tanned  and  brown. 

My  cheek  grow  cold,  and  hear  the  sea 

1  wait  on  the  wharves  and  watch  the  ships. 

Percy  Bysshe  Shelley. 

And  still  with  a  paiienee  that  is  not  hope, 

For  vain  and  empty  it  long  hath  bean, 
I  sit  on  the  rough  shoi^'s  i-ooky  slope, 

MY  SHIP- 

And  watch  to  see  if  my  ship  conies  in. 

Dowd  to  the  wharves,  as  the  sun  goes  down. 

(I--LORF-NCe  Ff.ECV^ 

And  the  daylight's  tumult  and  drist  and  din 

Are  dying  away  in  the  busy  town, 
I  go  to  see  if  my  ship  comes  in. 

APAR  IN  THE  DESERT. 

1  gaze  far  over  the  quiet  sea. 

Afar  in  the  desert  I  love  to  ride, 

Kosy  with  sunset,  like  mellow  wine, 

With  the  silent  Bush-boy  alone  by  my  side : 

Where  ships,  like  lilies,  lie  tianqnilly. 

When  the  sorrows  of  Ufe  the  soul  o'ei-cast. 

Many  and  fair,  —  but  I  see  not  mine. 

And,  sick  of  the  present,  I  cling  to  the  past ; 
When  the  eye  is  snfl'nsed  with  regi'etful  tears. 

I  question  the  sailors  every  night 

Who  over  the  bulwarks  idly  lean. 

And  shadows  of  things  that  have  long  smoe  fled 

Noting  the  sails  as  they  come  in  sight,  — 

Flit  over  the  brdn,  like  the  ghosts  of  the  dead,  — 

"  Have  you  seen  my  beautiful  ship  come  in  f  " 

Bright  visions  of  gloiy  that  vanished  too  soon  ; 
Day-dreams,  that  departed  ere  manhood's  noon  ; 

"  Whence  does  she  come  ? "  they  ask  of  me  ; 

Attachments  by  fats  or  falsehood  reft ; 

"Who  is  her  master,  and  what  her  name?" 

And  they  smile  upon  me  pityingly 

And  my  native  land,  whose  magical  name 

- 

When  my  answer  is  ever  and  ever  the  same. 

Thrills  to  the  heart  like  electric  flame  ; 
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Tiio  liome  of  my  childhood  ;  the  haunta  of  my 

All  Uie  passions  and  scenes  of  that  mptuioiis 
"When  the  feelings  were  young,  and  Uie  y 


Like  the  fresh  bowers  of  Eden  unfolding  to  view  ; 
AH,  all  now  foiaakan,  forgotten,  foregone  I 
And  I,  a  lone  exile  remembered  of  none. 
My  high  aims  abandoned,   my  good  acta  uii- 

Awesry  of  all  that  is  under  the  sun,  — 

With  that  sadness  of  lieait  whicih  no  stranger 

I  fly  to  the  deaert  afm  ftom  mm. 

Afar  in  the  deaert  I  love  to  ride, 
With  the  silent  Bush-boy  alone  by  my  side  ! 
When  the  wild  turmoil  of  this  wearisome  life, 
With  its  scenes  of  oppression,  corruption,  and 


The  proud   i 


i  frown,  and  the   base  n 


er'a  laugh,  and  the  sufferer's  tear, 
And  malice,  and  meanness,  and  falsehood,  and 

folly, 
Dispose  me  to  musing  and  dark  melancholy  ; 
When  my  bosom  is  full,  and  my  thoughts  are 

high. 
And  my  soul  is  sick  with  the  bondman's  sigh,— 
0,  then  aiera  is  feeedom,  and  joy,  and  pride. 
Afar  in  the  desert  alone  to  ride  ! 
There  is  rapture  to  vault  on  the  champing  steed, 
And  to  bound  away  with  the  eagle's  spaed, 
With  the  death-fraught  firelock  in  my  hand,  — 
The  only  law  of  the  Desert  Land  ! 

Afar  in  the  desert  I  love  to  ride, 

With  the  silent  Bueh-boy  alone  by  my  side. 

Away,  away  irom  the  dwellings  of  men, 

By  the  wild  deer's  haunt,  hy  the  buffalo's  glen  | 

By  valleys  remote  where  the  oriM  plays. 

Where  the  gnu,  the  gazelle,  and  the  hartebeest 

And  the  kudu  and  eland  unhunted  recline 

By  the  skirts  of  gray  forest  o'erlmng  with  wild 

Where  the  elephant  browses  at  peace  in  his  wood. 
And  theriver-horse  gambols  unaeared  in  the  flood, 
And  the  mighty  rhinoceros  wallows  at  wiU 
In  the  fen  where  the  wild  asa  is  drinking  bis 


fill. 

Afar  in  the  desert  1  love  re  ride, 
Witli  the  silent  Buah-boy  alone  by  my  stda, 
O'er  the  brown  karroo,  where  the  bloatiug  cry 
Of  the  springbok's  5iwn  sounds  plaintively ; 
And  the  timoioua  quagga's  slnill  whistling  nelgl 
Is  heard  by  the  fountain  at  tnilight  gray  ; 


Whel-e  the  zebra  wantonly  tosses  his  mane, 
With  wild  hoof  scouring  the  desolate  plain ; 
And  the  fleet-footed  ostrich  over  the  waste 
Speeds  like  a  hoi'semam  who  travels  in  haste, 
Hiemg  away  to  the  home  of  her  rest. 
Where  she  and  her  mate  have  scooped  their  nest, 
Far  hid  from  the  pitiless  plunderer's  view 
In  the  pathless  depths  of  the  parahed  karroo. 

Afar  in  the  desert  1  love  to  ride, 

With  the  silent  Bush-boy  alone  by  my  side, 

Away,  away,  in  the  wilderness  vast 

Where  the  white  man's  foot  hath  never  passed, 

And  the  quivered  Coranna  or  Beehuan 

Hath  rarely  crossed  with  his  reving  clan,  — 

A  region  of  emptiness,  howling  and  drear. 

Which  man  hath  abandoned  from  famine  and 

WMch  the  snake  and  the  lizai-d  inhabit  alone. 
With  the  twilight  bat  &om  the  yawning  atone  ; 
Where  grass,  nor  herb,  nor  shrub  takes  root, 
Save  poisonous  tborna  that  pieree  the  foot  ; 
And  the  bittei-nielon,  for  fooil  and  drink, 
la  the  pilgrim's  fare  by  the  salt  lake's  brink  ; 
A  region  of  drought,  where  no  rivet  glides, 
Kor  rippling  brook  with  osiered  sides  ; 
Where  sedgy  pool,  nor  bubbling  fonnt, 
Nor  tree,  nor  cloud,  nor  misty  mount. 
Appeal's,  to  tefi'esh  the  aching  eye  ; 
But  the  barren  earth  and  the  burning  sky. 
And  the  blajik  horizon,  round  and  round, 
Spraed,  —  void  of  living  sight  or  aound. 
And  here,  while  the  night-winds  round  me  sigh, 
And  the  stars  bam  bright  in  the  midnight  sky. 
As  1  ait  apart  hy  the  desert  stone, 
Like  Elyah  at  Horeb'a  lave,  alone, 
' '  A  still  small  voice  "  comes  through  the  wild 
(Like  a  father  consoling  his  fretful  chUd), 
Which  banishes  bitterness,  wrath,  and  fear. 
Saying,  — Man  is  distant,  but  God  is  near  I 


Gheat  Monarch  of  the  World,  from  whose  Poik 

Springs 
The  Potency  and  Power  of  Kings, 
Eecord  the  Royal  Woe  my  Suffering  sings  ; 

And  teach  my  tongue,  that  ever  did  confine 

Its  faculties  in  Truth's  Seraphic  Line, 

To  track  the  Treasons  of  thy  foes  and  mine. 

Nature  and  law,  by  thy  Divine  Decree 
(The  only  Eoot  of  Righteous  Royaitie) 
With  this  dim  Diadem  invested  ma  ; 


f 
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With  it  the  sacred  Scepter,  Piii-ple  Robe, 
The  Holy  Uiiclion,  and  the  Royal  Glnbe  : 
Yet  am  I  levelled  with  the  life  of  Job. 

The  fiercest  Furies,  that  do  daily  tread 
ITpon  my  Grief,  my  Gray  Dis-OTOwnkl  Head, 
Are  those  that  owe  my  Bounty  for  their  Bread. 

They  raise  a  Wai',  and  Christen  it  T/i*  Cu/uss, 
Whilst  sacrilegious  hands  have  best  applause, 
Plunder  and  Murder  are  the  Kingdom's  Laws  ; 

Tyranny  hears  the  Title  of  Ttaxi-Um, 
Revenge  and  Bobbery  are  Befonnatioji^ 
Oppi'ession  gains  the  name  of  SeguestraUrm. 

My  loyal  Subjects,  who  in  this  had  season 
Attend  me  (by  the  law  of  God  aoA  Reason), 
They  dare  impeach  and  punish  for  High  Treason. 

Next  at  the  Clergy  do  their  Furies  frown  ; 

Pious  Episcopacy  must  go  down  ; 

Tbey  will  destroy  the  Crosier  and  the  Crown. 

Churchmen  are  chained  and  SehismatieliS  are 

Mechanioks  preach,  and  Holy  Fathers  bleed. 
The  Crown  is  crueifi&i  with  the  Creed. 

The  Church  of  England  doth  all  factions  foster. 
The  pulpit  is  usui'ped  by  each  imposter. 
Extempore  excludes  the  Fater  Nosier. 

The  Presbyter  and  Indepemleiii  seed 
Springswith  broad  blades  jtomakoEeligion  bleed, 
Herod  and  Pontius  Pilate  are  agreed. 

The  comer-stone  'a  misplaced  hy  every  Pavier  : 
With  such  a  bloody  method  and  behaviour 
Their  Ancestois  did  crucify  our  Savioar. 

My  Koyal  Consort,  from  whose  fraitful  Womb 
So  many  Princes  it^ally  have  come, 
Is  toi'ced  in  Pilgrimage  to  seek  a  Tomb. 

Great  Britain's  Heir  ia  forokl  into  France, 
Whilst  on  his  ftither's  head  his  foes  advance  ; 
Poor  child  t    He  weeps  at  his  Inheritance. 

With  my  own  Power  my  Majesty  they  wound 
Inthe  King's  name  the  Kinghimself'snnci-owned: 
So  doth  the  Dust  destroy  the  Diamond. 

With  Propositions  daily  they  enchant 
My  People's  ears,  such  as  do  reason  daunt, 
And  the  Almighty  will  not  let  me  grant. 

They  promise  to  erect  my  Royal  Stem, 
To  make  Me  great,  f  advance  my  Diadem, 
If  I  will  fii'st  fall  down,  and  worship  tiiem. 


But,  for  refusal,  they  devour  my  Thrniies, 
Distress  my  Children,  and  destroy  my  bones 
I  fear  they  '11  force  me  to  make  bread  of  atone; 

My  Life  they  prize  at  such  a  slender  rate 
That  in  my  absence  they  draw  BDls  of  hate, 
To  prove  the  King  a  Traytor  to  the  State. 


Felons  obtain  more  priviledge  than  I ; 
They  are  aUowed  to  answer  ere  they  die  ; 
'T  is  death  for  me  to  ask  the  reason  Why. 

But,  Sacred  Saviour,  with  thy  woids  I  woo 

Thee  to  forgive,  and  not  he  bitter  to 

Such  as  thou  know'st  do  not  know-  what  they  do. 

For  since  they  from  their  Loid  are  so  digointiiil 
As  to  contemn  those  Edicts  he  appointed, 
How  can  they  prize  the  Power  of  his  Anointed ; 

Augment  my  Padenee,  nnlliiie  my  Hate, 
Preserve  my  Issue,  and  inspire  my  Mate  : 
Yet,  thou^  We  perish,  bless  this  Chureh  and 


UNDER  THE  CROSS. 

I  CANNOT,  cannot  say. 
Out  of  my  bruised  and  breaking  heart, 
Storm-driven  along  a  thorn-set  way, 

While  blood-drops  start 
From  every  poi'c,  as  I  di'ag  on, 

"Thy  will,  OGod,  be  done!" 

I  thought,  but  yesterday. 
My  will  was  one  with  God's  dear  will ; 
And  that  it  would  be  sweet  to  Bay, 

Whatever  ill 
My  happy  state  should  smite  upon, 

"  Thy  will,  my  God,  be  done  ! " 

But  I  was  weak  and  wrong. 
Both  weak  of  sout  and  wrong  of  heart ; 
And  Pride  alone  in  me  was  strong. 

With  oimning  art 
To  cheat  me  in  the  golden  sun, 

To  say  "  God's  will  ho  done  !" 

O  shadow  drear  and  cold. 
That  frights  me  out  of  foolish  pride  ; 

0  flood,  that  through  my  bosom  rolled 

Its  billowy  tide  ; 

1  said,  till  ye  your  power  mode  known, 

"  God's  will,  not  mine,  be  done 
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Now,  faint  and  HOi"e  afraid, 
Under  raj  cross,  heavy  and  rude, 
My  idols  In  the  ashes  laid. 

Like  ashes  sti'ewed. 
The  holy  words  my  pale  lipa  shun, 

"OGod,  thy  will  be  done  1 " 

Pity  my  woes,  0  God, 
And  touch  my  will  with  thy  warm  breath  ; 
Put  in  my  trembling  hand  thy  i\)d. 

That  fiuiokens  death ; 
That  my  dead  faith  may  feel  thy  sun. 

And  say,  "  Thy  will  be  done  !  " 


LOVE  NOT. 

Love  not,  love  not,  ye  hapless  sons  of  clay  ' 
Hope's  gayest  wi'eatha  are  made  of  earthly  flow- 
Things  that  are  made  to  fade  and  fall  away 
Ere  they  have  blossomed  for  a  few  short  hours. 

Love  not  1  the  thing  ye  love  may  change  ; 
The  rosy  lip  may  cease  to  smile  on  you. 
The  kindly-beaming  eye  grow  cold  and  strange, 
The  heart  atili  warmly  beat,  yet  not  be  true. 

Love  not !  the  thing  you  love  may  die,  — 
May  parish  from  the  gay  and  gladsome  earth  ; 
The  silent  stars,  the  blue  and  smiling  sky. 
Beam  o'er  its  grave,  as  once  upon  its  birth. 

Love  not  1  0  warning  vainly  said 
In  present  hours  as  in  years  gone  by  '. 
Love  flings  a  halo  round  the  dear  ones'  head, 
Faultless,  immortal,  till  they  change  or  die. 


A  LITTLE  onward  lend  thy  guiding  hand 
To  these  dark  steps,  a  little  farther  on  ; 
For  yonder  bank  hath  choice  of  sun  or  shade  : 
There  I  am  wont  to  sit,  when  any  chance 
Relieves  me  from  my  task  of  servile  toU, 
Daily  in  the  common  piison  else  enjoined  me, 
Where  I  a  piisouar,  ohaiaed,  scarce  freely  draw 
The  air  imprisoned  also,  close  and  damp. 
Unwholesome  draught ;  but  here  I  feel  amends. 
The  breath  of  heaven  fresh  blowing,  pure  and 

"With  day-spring  born  :  here  leave  mo  to  respire. 


This  day  a  solemn  feast  the  people  hold 
To  D(^n,  their  sea-idol,  and  forbid 
Laborious  works  ;  unvrillingly  this  vest 
Their  superstition  yields  me  ;  hence  with  leave 
H«tiring  from  the  popular  noise,  1  seek 
This  unfrequented  place  to  find  some  ease,  — 
Ease  to  the  body  some,  none  to  the  mind 
From  restless  thoughts,  that,  like  a  deadly  swann 
Of  hornets  armed,  no  sooner  found  alone, 
But  rusli  upon  me  thronging,  and  present 
Times  past,  what  once  I  was,  and  what  am  now, 
O,  wherefore  was  my  birth  from  Heaven  foretold 
Twice  by  an  angel,  who  at  lost  in  sight 
Of  both  my  parents  all  in  flames  ascended 
From  off  the  altar,  where  on  offering  burned. 
As  in  a  fieiy  column,  chaiioting 
His  godlike  presence,  and  froni  some  giBat  act 
Or  benefit  revealed  to  Abraham's  race  ! 
Why  was  my  breeding  ordered  and  prescribed 
As  of  a  person  separate  to  God, 
Designed  for  great  exploits,  if  1  must  die 
Betrayed,  captived,  and  both  my  eyes  put  out, 
Made  of  my  enemies  the  scorn  and  gaze  ; 
To  grind  in  brazen  fetteis  under  task 
With  this  Heaven-gifted  strength  f    0  glorious 

strength. 
Put  to  the  labor  of  a  beast,  debased 
Lower  than  bondslave  t    Promise  was  that  I 
Should  Israel  from  Philistian  yoke  deliver  ; 
Afik  for  this  great  deliverer  now,  and  find  him 
Eyelet  in  Gexa,  at  the  mill  with  fJavea, 
Himself  in  bonds  under  Philistian  yoku  ! 

0  loss  of  sight,  of  thee  1  most  complain  ! 
Blind  among  enemies,  O,  worse  than  chains, 
Dungeon,  or  beggary,  or  decrepit  age  ! 
Light,  the  prime  work  of  God,  to  me  is  extinct. 
And  all  her  various  objects  of  delight 
Annulled,  which  might  in  part  my  giiof  have  eased. 
Inferior  to  the  vilest  now  become 
Of  man  or  worm ;  the  vilest  here  excel  me  : 
They  creep,  yet  see  ;  I,  dark  in  light,  exposed 
To  daily  fraud,  contempt,  abuse,  and  wrong. 
Within  doors  or  without,  still  as  a  fool. 
In  power  of  others,  never  in  my  own  ; 
Scarce  half  I  seem  to  live,  dead  more  than  half. 
O  dark,  dark,  dark,  amid  the  blaze  of  noon. 
Irrecoverably  dark,  total  eclipse, 
Without  all  hope  of  day  I 


8ELBCTION8  FBOM   'TAKADISE  LOST." 
eve's  lAMBNT. 

O  UNBXPECi'ED  stroke,  woreo  than  of  death  ! 
Must  I  thus  leave  thoe,  Pai'adise  7  thus  leave 
Thee,  native  soil !  these  happy  walks  and  shades. 
Fit  haunt  of  gods  ;  where  I  had  hope  to  spend, 
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Quiet,  thougli  sad,  tlie  respite  of  tiiat  day 
That  must  be  mortal  to  US  both?    Oftoivers, 
Tliat  never  will  in.  other  eliiiiata  grow, 
My  early  visitation,  and  mj  last 
At  even,  which  1  bred  up  with  tender  hand 
Flora  the  first  opening  bud,  and  gave  ye  names  I 
Who  now  shall  rear  ye  to  the  sun,  or  rank 
Your  tribes,  and  water  fram  the  ambrosial  fount  ? 
Thee,  lastly,  nuptial  bower  1  by  me  adorned 
"VVJth  what  to  sight  or  smell  was  sweet,  from  thee 
How  shall  I  part,  and  whither  wandar  down 
Into  a  lower  world,  to  this  obscure 
And  wild  f  how  shall  we  breathe  in  other  air 
Less  pure,  accustomed  to  immortal  fruits  ? 

THE  EXILE    raOM  PARAIiISE. 


Gently  hast  tliou  told 
Thy  message,  which  might  else  in  Ulling  woand, 
And  in  performing  end  ns.     What  besides 
Of  sorrow,  and  dejection,  and  despair 
Our  frailty  can  sustain,  thy  tidings  bring  ; 
Departure  from  this  happy  place,  our  sweet 
Eeeoaa,  and  only  consolation  left, 
ramiliar  to  our  eyes,  all  places  else 
Inhospitable  appear  and  desolate, 
Mor  knowing  us  nor  known  ;  and  if  by  prnyer 
Incessant  I  could  hope  to  change  the  will 
Of  Him  who  all  things  can,  1  wonld  not  cease 
To  weary  him  with  my  assiduous  cries. 
But  prayer  against  his  absolute  deei'ee 
Ho  more  avails  than  breath  against  the  wind, 
Blown  stifling  back,  on  him  that  breathes  it  forth  ; 
Therefore  to  his  great  bidding  1  subniit 
This  most  afflicts  me,  that,  departing  hence. 
As  fi'om  his  face  I  shall  be  hid,  deprived 
His  blessed  countenance,  here  I  could  frenuent 
With  worship  place  by  place  where  he  vouchsafed 
Presence  divine,  and  to  my  sons  relate. 
On  this  mount  he  appeai'ed  ;  under  this  tree 
Stood  visible  ;  among  those  pines  his  voiee 
I  heard ;  hai'e  with  him  at  this  fountain  talked  : 
So  many  giuteful  altain  I  would  rear 
Of  grassy  turf,  and  pile  up  every  stone 
Of  luster  from  the  brook,  in  memory 
Or  monument  to  ages,  and  thereon 
Offer  aweet-smelling  gums,  and  fruits,  and  flowers. 
In  yonder  nether  world  where  shall  I  seek 
His  bright  appearances,  or  footat«p  trace  ? 
For  though  I  fled  him  angry,  yet,  recalled 
To  life  prelonged  and  promised  race,  I  ]iow 
Gladly  behold  though  but  his  utmost  skirts 
Of  glory,  and  far  off  his  steps  adore. 

Henceforth  I  learn  that  to  obey  is  best. 
And  love  witli  fear  the  only  God,  to  walk 
As  in  Ills  presence,  ever  to  observe 


His  providence,  and  on  him  sole  dex^nd, 
Merciful  over  all  his  works,  with  good 
Still  oveiiMming  evil,  and  by  small 
Accomplishing  great  things,  by  things  deemed 

Subverting  worldly  streng,  and  worldly  wise 
By  simply  meek  ;  that  suffering  for  trath's  a.-iko 
Is  fortitude  to  highest  victoiy, 
And  to  the  faitliful  death  the  gate  of  li.a  : 
Taught  this  by  his  example,  whom  1  now 
Acknowledge  my  Eedeemer  ever  blest. 

EVE  TO  ADAM. 

With  soitow  and  heart's  distress 
Wearied,  I  fell  asleep.     But  now  lead  on  ; 
111  me  is  no  delay  |  with  thee  to  go. 
Is  to  stay  here ;  without  thee  here  to  stay. 
Is  to  go  hence  unwilling  ;  thou  to  me 
Art  all  things  under  heaven,  all  places  thou. 
Who  for  my  wilful  crime  ai't  banished  hence. 
This  further  consolation,  yet  secm'e, 
I  carry  henee  ;  though  all  by  me  is  lost 
Such  favor  I  uEwoithy  am  vouchsafed. 
By  me  the  premised  Seed  shall  all  restore. 

THE   DBPAItTUBB. 

In  either  hand  the  hastening  ange!  caught 
Our  lingering  parents,  and  to  the  eastern  gate 
Led  them  direct,  and  down  the  cliff  as  fast 
To  the  sulijected  plain  ;  then  disappeal^d. 
Tliey,  looking  back,  aU  the  eaatem  side  beheld 
Of  Pai'adise,  so  late  their  happy  seat, 
Waved  over  by  that  flaming  brand  ;  the  gate 
With  dreadful  faces  thronged  and  fiery  arms. 
Some  natui-al  teal's  they  drapt,  but  wiped  them 

The  world  was  all  before  them,  where  to  choose 
Their  place  of  rest,  and  Providence  their  guidii. 
They,  hand  in  hand,  with  wandering  steps  and 

Through  Eden  took  their  solitary  wfly. 


Farewell,  a  long  farewell,  to  all  my  gi-eatncss  ! 
This  is  the  state  of  man  ;  to-day  he  puts  forth 
The  tender  leaves  of  hope  ;  to-morrow  blossoms, 
And  bears  his  blushing  honors  thick  upon  him  : 
The  third  day  eomes  a  frost,  a  killing  frost ; 
And  —  when  he  tiinks,  good  easyman,  full  surely 
His  greatness  is  a  ripening  —  nips  liis  root. 
And  then  he  falls,  as  I  do.     1  have  ventured, 
Like  little  wanton  boys  that  swim  on  bladders. 
Tills  many  summers  in  a  sea  of  glory  ; 
,  But  feir  beyond  my  depth  :  my  high-blown  piidu 
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At  length,  lirolie  under  me ;  and  now  has  left  me, 
Weary  and.  old  witli  aervioB,  to  the  mercy 
Of  Bi  nide  stream,  tiiat  mnst  forever  hide  me. 
Vain  pomp  and  gloiy  of  this  world,  I  hate  ye  ; 
I  feel  my  heai't  new  opened.     0,  how  wretched 
Is  that  poor  man  that  hangs  on  pimces'  favoi's  ! 
There  is,  tetwixt  that  smile  we  would  aspire  to, 
That  sweet  aspect  of  princes,  and  tieir  mio. 
More  pangs  and  feaw  than  wai^s  ot  women  have  ; 
And  when  he  falls,  he  falls  like  Lucifer, 
Never  to  hope  again. 


CARDINAL  ■WOLSEY'S 


H  TO  OHOMWELL. 


Croiiwrll,  I  did  not  think  to  shed  a  tear 
In  all  my  miseiies  ;  but  thou  hast  forced  me. 
Out  of  thy  honest  truth,  to  play  the  * 


' '  Their  sweet  South  left  too  eoon,.anioug  the  trees 
The  bli'ds,  bewildered,  flutter  to  and  fro  ; 

For  them  no  gi'een  boughs  wait,  —  their  memories 
Of  last  year's  Apiil  had  deceived  them  so. " 

She  watched  the  homeless  birds,  the  slow,  sad 
spring. 

The  bairen  tields,  and  shivering,  naked  trees. 
"ThusGodhasdealt  witiime,  his  child, "she  said; 

"  I  wait  my  spring-time,  and  am  coldlike  these. 

"  To  them  will  come  the  fullness  of  their  time  ; 
Their  spiing,  though  late,  will  make  the  mead- 
Shall  I,  who  wait  like  them,  like  them  be  blessed  ! 
n  his  own,  —  doth  not  my  Father  eare  ? " 


Let 's  dry  oi 


;  and  thus  far  hear  me,  Crom- 


en  I  am  forgotten,  as  I  shall 
And  sleep  in  dull,  cold  marble,  where  no  mention 
Of  me  more  must  be  heaid  of—  say,  I  taught  thee. 
Say,  Wolsey  —  that  once  trod  the  ways  of  gloiy. 
And  sonnd^  all  the  deptlis  and  shoals  of  honor  — 
found  thee  a  way,  out  of  his  wreck,  to  rise  in  ; 
A  aui'e  and  safe  one,  tiough  thy  master  missed  it, 
Mark  but  my  fall,  and  that  that  ruined  me. 
Cromwell,  I  charge  thee,  fling  away  ambition  : 
By  that  sin  fell  the  angele ;  how  can  man,  then, 
The  image  of  his  Maker,  hope  to  win  by 't  f 
Lore  thyself  last :  cherish  those  heaits  that  hate 

Corniptjon  wius  not  more  than  honesty. 
Still  in  thy  right  hand  carry  gentle  peace, 
To  alenoe  enyiouBtonguea.   Be  just,  and  fear  not : 
Let  all  the  ends  thou  aim'st  at  be  thy  country's, 
Thy  God's,  and  ti'uth's ;  then  if  thou  fall'st,  0 

Cramwcll ! 
Thou  fall'st  a  blessed  martyr. 
Serve  the  king  ;  and  —  pr'ythee,  lead  me  in  ; 
There  take  an  inventory  of  all  I  iiave, 
To  the  last  penny  ;  't  is  the  king's  ;  my  robe. 
And  my  integrity  to  heaven,  is  all 
I  dareiiowcaUmineown.  0 Cromwell, Cromwell ! 
Had  I  but  served  my  God  with  half  the 
I  seiTed  my  king,  he  would  not  in  mme 


THE  LATE  SPRING. 

She  stood  alone  amidst  the  April  fields,  — 
Brown,  sodden  fields,  all  desolate  and  bare. 

"The  spring  is  late,"  she  said,   "the  faithless 
spring, 
That  should  have  come  to  ni  ake  the  meado  ws  f  ai 


0  woRtB  !  0  Life  !  0  Time  ! 
Oil  whose  last  steps  1  climb, 

Trembling  at  that  where  I  had  stood  before ; 
When  will  return  the  giory  of  your  prime  'i 
No  more,  — 


Out  of  the  day  and  ni^t 
A  joy  has  taken  flight : 

Fr^h  spring,  and  summer,  and  winter  hoar 
Move  my  faint  heai't  with  grief,  but  with  delight 
No  more,  —  0  nevemioi-e  \ 


"WHAT  CAN  AN  OLD  MAN  DO  Bl 

Spring  it  is  cheery, 

Wintel'  is  dreary, 
Gr'een  leaves  hang,  but  the  brown  rr 

When  he 's  foi'saken, 

Withei'cd  and  shaken. 
What  can  an  old  man  do  but  die  ? 

Love  will  not  clip  him. 
Maids  will  not  lip  him, 

Maud  and  Marian  pass  him  by  ; 
Youth  it  is  sunny, 
Age  has  no  honey,  — 

What  can  an  old  man  do  but  die  * 

Jnne  it  was  jolly, 

0  for  its  folly  ! 
A  dancing  leg  and  a  laughing  eye  I 

Youth  may  be  silly. 

Wisdom  is  chilly,  — 
What  can  an  old  man  do  but  die  ? 
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Friends  they  are  scanty, 
Beggars  are  plenty, 

as  foUowBl'S,  I  know  why  ; 
Gold 's  in  his  clutches 
{Buying  him  crutclios  ! )  - 

lan  an  old  man  do  but  die  ? 


WHEN  SHAIJ,  WE  ALL  MEET  AGAIN  7 


When  shall  we  aU  rr 

When  shall  we  all  m 

Oft  shall  glowing  hope  expii'e, 

Oft  shall  wearied  love  retire, 

Oft  shall  death  and  sorrow  reign, 

Ere  we  all  shidl  meet  again. 

Though  in  distant  lands  we  sigh, 
Parched  heneath  a  hostile  sky  ; 
Though  the  deep  between  us  rolls, 
Friendship  shall  unite  our  sonls. 
Still  in  Fancy's  rich  domain 
Oft  shall  we  all  meet  again. 

When  the  dreams  of  life  are  fled, 
When  its  wasted  lamps  are  dead  ; 
When  in  cold  oblivion's  shade, 
Beauty,  power,  and  feme  ai'e  laid  ; 
Wheie  immortal  spiiits  reign. 
There  shall  we  all  meet  again. 


THE  LAST  LEAF. 


Is 


V  him  oi 


d  by  the  door  ; 
And  again 
The  pavement-stones  resound 
As  he  totters  o'et  the  gi'ound 
With  his  cane. 

They  say  that  in  his  piime. 
Ere  the  prnning-knife  of  time 

Cut  him  down. 
Not  a  better  man  was  found 
By  the  crier  on  his  rovmd 

Through  the  toivn. 

But  now  he  walks  the  streets, 
And  be  looks  at  all  he  niests 

So  foi'lom  ; 
And  he  shakes  hia  feeble  head, 
That  it  seems  as  if  he  said, 

"They  are  gone." 

The  moBsy  marbles  rest 


In  their  bloom  ; 
And  the  names  he  loved  to  hi 
Have  been  carved  for  many  a 

On  the  tomb. 

My  grandmamma  has  said  ^ 
Poor  old  lady  !  she  is  dead 

Long  ago  ^ 
That  he  had  a  Roman  noae, 
And  his  cheek  was  like  a  rom 


Like  a  staff ; 
And  a  crook  is  in  his  back. 
And  a  melancholy  erack 

In  his  laugh. 

I  know  it  is  a  sin 
For  me  to  sit  and  grin 

At  him  here. 
But  the  old  three-cornered  hat. 
And  the  breeches,  —  and  all  tliat, 

Are  so  queer  ! 

And  if  I  should  live  to  be 
The  last  leaf  upon  the  tree 

In  the  spring. 
Let  them  smUe,  as  I  do  now. 
At  the  old  forsaken  baugh 

Where  I  cling. 


THE  APPROACH  OF  AOE. 


Six  years  had  passed,  and  forty  ere  the  sis. 
When  Time  began  to  play  his  usual  tricks  : 
The  locks  once  comely  in  a  vir^n's  sight, 
Locks  of  pure  brown,  displayed  the  encroaching 

The  blood,  once  fervid,  now  to  cool  began. 
And  Time's  strong  pressure  to  subdue  the  man. 
I  rode  or  walked  as  I  was  wont  before. 
But  now  the  bounding  spirit  was  no  more  ; 
A  moderate  pace  would  now  my  body  heat, 
A  walk  of  moderate  length  distress  my  feet- 
1  showed  my  stwnger  guest  those  hills  sublime, 
But  said,  ' '  The  view  is  poor,  we  need  not  climb. " 
At  a  friend's  mansion  I  began  to  dread 
The  cold  neat  pai'Ior  and  the  gay  glared  bed  ; 
At  home  I  felt  a  more  decided  taste. 
And  must  have  all  things  in  my  order  placed. 
I  ceased  to  hunt ;  my  horses  pleased  me  less,  — 
My  dinner  more  ;  I  learned  to  plsiy  at  chess. 
I  took  my  dog  and  gun,  hut  saw  tlic  brule 
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Was  disappointed  that  I  did  not  ahoot. 
My  morning  walks  1  now  could  bear  to  lose, 
And  blessed  the  showertliat  gave  me  not  to  cboosE 
In  fact,  I  felt  a  languor  stealing  on  ; 
The  active  arm,  the  agile  hand,  were  gone ; 
.  Small  dail;  actions  into  habits  grew. 
And  new  dislike  to  forms  and  fashions  new. 
I  loved  my  trees  in  onler  to  dispose  ; 
1  numbered  peaches,  looked  how  stocks  arose  ; 
Told  the  same  story  oft,  —  in  short,  began  to  prose 


By  the  wayside,  on  a  mossy  stone, 
Sat  a  hoaiy  pilgrim,  sadly  musing  ; 

Oft  1  mai'ked  him  sitting  there  alone, 
All  the  landscape,  like  a  page,  peroaiag ; 
Poor,  unknown. 

By  the  wayside,  on  a  mossy  atone. 

Ruckled  knee  and  shoe,  and  broad-brimmed  hat ; 

Coat  as  ancient  as  the  form  't  was  folding  ; 
Silver  buttons,  queue,  and  crimped  era.vat ; 

Oaken  stalf  his  feeble  hand  upholding ; 
There  he  sat ! 
Buckled  knee  and  shoe,  and  broad-brimmed  hat. 

Seemed  it  pitifnl  he  should  sit  there, 
Ho  one  sympathizing,  no  one  heeding, 

None  to  love  him  for  his  thin  gray  hair. 
And  the  furrows  all  so  mutely  pleading 
Age  and  eare  ; 

Seemed  it  pitiful  he  should  sit  there. 

It  was  summer,  and  we  went  to  school. 
Dapper  country  lada  and  little  maidens  ; 

Taught  the  motto  of  the  "Dunce's  Stool,"  — 

Its  grave  import  still  my  fancy  ladena,  — 

"Hero 's  a  fool  ! " 

It  was  summer,  and  we  went  to  school. 

When  the  stranger  seemed  to  mark  om'  play, 
Some  of  ua  were  joyous,  some  sad-hearted, 

I  remember  well,  too  well,  that  day  ! 
Oftentimes  the  tears  unbidden  started, 
Would  not  stay 

When  the  stranger  seemed  to  mark  our  play. 

One  sweet  spirit  broke  the  silent  spell, 
O,  to  me  her  name  was  always  Heaven  ! 

She  besought  him  all  his  grief  to  tell, 
(1  was  then  thirteen,  and  she  eleven,) 
Isabel  I 

One  sweet  spirit  broke  the  silent  spell. 


Yet,  why  T  sit  here  thou  shalt  be  told." 
Then  his  eye  betrayed  a  pearl  of  sorrow, 
Down  it  rolled  I 
"Angel,"  said  he  sadly,  "1  am  old. 

"  I  have  tottered  here  to  look  once  more 
On  the  pleasant  scene  where  I  delighted 

In  the  careless,  happy  days  of  yore. 
Ere  the  garden  of  my  heart  was  blighted 
To  the  cove : 

I  have  tottered  here  to  look  once  more. 

"All  the  pictoie  now  to  me  how  dear ! 

E'en  this  gray  old  rock  where  I  am  seated. 
Is  a  jewel  worth  my  journey  heie  ; 

Ah  that  such  a  scene  must  be  completed 
Witia  teai' ! 
AH  the  picture  now  to  me  how  dear  ! 

"Old  stone  school-house  1. — it  is  still  the  same  ; 

Tliere  's  the  very  step  I  so  oft  mounted  ; 
There  's  the  window  creaking  in  its  frame, 

And  the  notches  that  I  cut  and  counted 

For  the  game. 

Old  stone  school-house,  it  ia  stiD  the  same. 

"  In  the  cottage  yonder  I  was  born  ; 

Long  my  happy  home,  that  humble  dwelling ; 
There  the  fields  of  cbver,  wheat,  and  com ; 

There  the  spring  with  limpid  uectac  swelling ; 
Ah,  forlorn  ! 
In  the  cottage  yonder  I  was  bom. 

"  Those  two  gateway  sycamores  you  see 
Then  were  planted  just  so  far  asunder 

That  long  well-pole  from  the  path  to  free, 

And  the  wagon  to  pass  safely  under  ; 

Ninety-three  ! 

Those  two  gateway  sycamores  yon  see. 

"There  'a  the  orchard  where  we  used  to  climb 
When  my  mates  and  I  were  boys  together. 

Thinking  nothing  of  the  flight  of  time. 

Fearing  naught  but  work  and  rainy  weather  ; 
Past  its  prime  ! 

There 's  the  orchard  where  we  used  to  climb. 

"There  the  rude,  thi»e-comered  ehestnut^rails, 
Kound  the  pasture  where  the  flocks  were  grazing. 

Where,  so  sly,  1  used  to  watch  for  quails 
In  the  crops  of  buckwheat  we  were  raising  ; 
Traps  and  trails  I 

There  the  iiidc,  three-cornered  chestnut-rails. 

"  There 's  the  naill  that  ground  our  yellow  grain  ; 
Pond  and  river  still  ser^ely  flowing ; 
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Cot  therti  neatliiig  in  tlie  Bliaded  lane, 
Where  the  lily  of  my  heart  was  blowing,  — 
Maiy  Jane  ! 
Tliere  's  the  mill  tiiat  ground  our  yellow  griiin. 

"Tliei'e  'a  the  gato  on  wMeh  I  used  to  swing, 
Bi'ook,  and  biidge,  and  bam,  and  old  red  stable  ; 

But  alas  !  no  moia  the  mora  shall  bring 
That  dear  gi'oup  amund  my  father's  table  ; 
Taken  wing  ! 

There  *s  the  gate  on  which  I  used  to  swing. 


Now,  why  I  sit  licre  tiiou  liast  been  told." 
In  his  eye  another  peavl  of  sorrow, 
Down  it  rolled  ! 
"Angel,"  said  he  sadly,  "lamold." 

By  the  wayside,  on  a  mossy  stone, 
Sat  the  hoaiy  pilgrim,  sadly  musing  ; 

Still  I  marked  him  sitting  there  alone, 
All  the  landscape,  like  a  page,  perasing ; 
Poor,  unknown  ! 

By  tlie  wayside,  on  a  mossy  stone. 


"I  am  fleeing,  — all  i  loved  have  fled; 

Yon  green  meadow  was  our  place  for  playing  ; 
That  old  ti'ee  can  tell  of  sweet  things  said 

When  around  it  Jane  and  I  were  straying  ; 
She  is  dead  !     . 
T  am  fleeing,  —  all  i  loved  have  fled. 

' '  You  white  spire,  a  pencil  on  the  sky, 
Tracing  silently  life's  changeful  stoiy. 

So  familiar  to  my  dim  old  eye. 
Points  me  to  seven  that  ai*  now  in  glory 
There  on  high  < 

Yon  white  spire,  a  pencil  ou  the  sity, 

"  Oft  the  aisle  of  that  old  church  we  trod, 
Guided  thither  by  an  angel  motlier ; 

ilov/  she  sleeps  beneath  its  sacred  sod  ; 
Sire  and  sisters,  and  my  little  brother, 
Gone  to  God ! 

Oft  the  aisle  o£  that  old  chureh  we  trod. 

"There  I  heard  of  Wisdom's  pleasant  ways  ; 

Bless  the  holy  lesson  1 — but,  ah,  never 
Shall  I  hear  again  those  songs  of  piaise, 

Those  sweet  voices  silent  now  forever  ! 

Peaceful  days  ! 

There  I  heard  of  Wisdom's  pleasant  ways. 

"  There  my  Mary  blest  me  with  her  hand 
When  our  souls  drank  in  the  nuptial  blessing. 

Ere  she  hastened  to  the  spirit-land. 
Yonder  turf  her  gentle  bosom  pressing ; 
Broken  hand  ! 

There  my  Mary  blest  me  with  her  hand. 

"  I  have  come  to  see  that  grave  once  more, 
And  the  sacred  place  where  we  delighti'd. 

Where  we  worshiped,  in  the  days  of  yore, 
Ere  the  garden  of  my  heart  was  blighted 
To  the  core  ! 


THE  WIDOWS  MITE. 

A  wiDQW  —  she  had  only  ouc  ! 
A  puny  and  decrepit  son  ; 

But,  day  and  uight. 
Though  fretful  oft,  and  weak  and  small, 
A  loving  child,  he  was  her  all  — 

The  Widow's  Mite. 

The  Widow's  Mite — ^ay,  so  sustained, 
She  battled  onward,  nor  complained, 

Though  friends  were  fewer  ; 
And  while  she  toiled  for  daily  fare, 
A  little  crutch  upon  the  stair 

Was  music  to  her. 

1  saw  her  then,  — and  no*  I  see 

That,  though  resigned  and  cheerfid,  she 

Has  sorrowetl  much  : 
She  has.  He  gave  it  tenderly. 
Much  faith  ;  and  carefully  laid  by, 

The  little  crutch. 


pleasant  shade 


Kor  in  the  laughing  bower 
Where  hy  green  swinging  elms 


"Angel,"  sdd  he  sadly,  "T  am 
Earthly  hope  no  longer  hath 


old; 


And  where  swift-footed  hours 
Steal  the  lich  breath  of  enamored  flowers, 
Di-oam  I.     Nor  where  the  golden  glories  be. 
At  sunset,  laving  o'er  the  flowing  sea  ; 
And  to  pure  eyes  the  iitculty  is  given 
To  trace  a  smooth  ascent  from  Earth  to  Heaven  ! 

Wot  on  a  couch  of  ease, 
With  all  the  appliauces  of  joy  at  hand,  ^ 
Soft  light,  sweet  fragrance,  beauty  at  command  ; 
Viands  that  might  a  godlike  palata  please. 
And  music's  soul -creative  ecstasies, 
j  Dream  I.     Nor  gloating  o'er  a  wide  estate, 
I  Till  the  full,  self-complacent  heart  elate, 
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Well  satisfied  with  blisa  flf  mortal  biilh, 
Sighs  for  Bii  immortality  on  Earth  1 

But  where  the  incessant  dhi 
Of  iron  haniJa,  aad  roar  of  brazen  thwats, 
Join  their  nnmingled  notes, 

While  the  long  summer  daj  is  pouring  in, 
Till  day  is  gone,  and  darkness  doth  begin, 
Dream  I,  —  as  in  the  corner  where  I  lie. 
On  wintry  nights,  just  covei'ed  from  the  aky  !— 
Such  is  my  fate,  — and,  barren  though  it  seem, 
Yet,  thou  blind,  soulless  scoiner,  yet  I  dream ! 


Drea 


And  yet  I  d 


re  just,  1  might  have 


How  stmng,  how  fair,  how  kindly  and  serene 
Glowing  of  heait,  and  glorious  of  mien  ; 
The  coDsciouB  crown  to  Nature's  bliasful  seem 
In  just  and  eqnal  brotherhood  to  glean. 
With  all  mankind,  exhauatless  pleasure  keen. 
Such  is  my  dreiiin  ! 

And  yet  !  dream,  — 
I,  the  despised  of  foitune,  lift  mine  eyes, 

Bright  with  the  luster  of  integi'ity, 
In  unappealing  wretchedness,  on  high, 
And  the  last  rage  of  Destiny  defy  ; 
Kesolved  aloue  to  live,  —  alone  to  die, 

Bor  swell  the  tide  of  human  misery  ! 

And  yet  I  dream,  — 
Dream  of  a  sleep  where di'eams  no  more  shall  coi 
My  last,  my  first,  my  only  welcome  home  ! 
Rest,  unbeheld  since  Life's  beginning  stage, 
■  Sola  remnant  of  my  glorious  heritage. 
Unalienable,  I  shall  find  thee  yet. 
And  in  thy  soft  embrace  the  past  forget ! 

Thus  do  I  dream  ! 


1  ROUGH  RHYME    OH  A  ROUGH  MATTEE. 


The  meiTj  brown  hares  came  leaping 

Over  the  crest  of  the  hill, 
Where  the  clover  and  com  lay  sleeping, 

Under  the  moonlight  still. 

Leaping  late  and  early. 

Till  under  their  bite  and  their  tread, 
The  swedes,  and  the  wheat,  and  the  barley 

Lay  cankei'ed,  and  trampled,  and  dead. 

A  poacher's  widow  sat  sighing 

On  the  side  of  the  white  challt  bant, 

Where,  nnder  the  gloomy  tir-woods. 
One  spot  in  the  lea  throve  rank. 


She  watched  a  long  tuft  of  clover. 

Where  rabbit  or  hai's  never  ran, 
For  its  black  sour  haulm  covered  over 

The  blood  of  a  mmfdered  man. 

She  thought  of  the  dark  plantation. 
And  the  hares,  and  her  husband's  blood, 

And  the  voice  of  her  indignation 
Eose  up  to  the  throne  of  God : 

"I  am  long  past  wailing  and  whining, 

I  have  wept  too  mueh  in  my  life ; 
I  've  had  twenty  years  of  pining 

Ab  an  linglidi  laborer's  wife. 

' '  A  laborer  in  Christian  England, 
"Where  they  cant  of  a  Saviour's  name. 

And  yet  waste  men's  lives,  like  the  vermin's, 
For  a  few  more  brace  of  gione. 

"There'sbloodonyourn6wforeignshn.ibs,sf[uire, 
Thei'e  's  blood  on  your  pointer's  feet ; 

There  's  blood  on  tlie  game  you  sell,  squire. 
And  there 's  blood  on  the  game  you  oat, 

"  You  have  sold  the  laboring  man,  squire. 

Both  body  and  soul  to  shame. 
To  pay  for  your  seat  in  the  House,  squire. 

And  to  pay  for  the  feed  of  your  game. 

"  You  made  him  a,  poacher  yourself,  squire, 
When  you  'd  give  neither  work  nor  meat, 

And  your  barley-fed  hares  robbed  the  garden 
At  our  starving  children's  feet ; 

' '  When,  paelted  in  one  leeking  chamber. 

Man,  maid,  mother,  and  little  ones  lay  ; 
While  the  rain  pattered  in  on  the  ratten  bride -bed. 

And  the  walls  let  is  the  day ; 

' '  When  we  lay  in  the  burning  fever, 

On  the  mud  of  the  cold  clay  floor. 
Till  you  parted  us  all  for  three  months,  squire, 

At  the  cursJd  workhouse  door. 

' '  We  quarreled  like  brutea,  and  who  wondi'i-s  ? 

What  aelf-respeet  conld  we  keep. 
Worse  housed  than  your  haeks  and  your  pointers. 

Worse  fed  than  your  hogs  and  your  sheep  ! 

"Our  daughters,  with  baae-bom  babies, 
Have  wandered  away  in  their  shame  ; 

If  your  misses  Jiad  slept,  squire,  where  they  did, 
Your  miaaes  might  do  the  same. 

' '  Can  your  lady  patch  hearts  that  are  bieiiking, 

WitWhandfuls  of  coals  and  rice. 
Or  by  dealing  out  flannel  and  sheeHng 

A  little  below  cost  price  ? 
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"  Yo"  may  tire  of  the  jail  und  the  workhouse, 

But  that  which  he  would  ne'er  have  guessed  bi^foro 

And  biko  to  nllotmenta  and  aehools. 

him  now  most  plainly  came  ; 

lint  yon  're  mn  up  a  deljt  that  wfll  uaver 

The  man  upon  Ms  weary  back  a  coHin  bore  of 

Be  Mpnid  ns  by  penny- clnb  rales. 

modest  frame. 

"  In  the  season  of  shame  and  eadnesa. 

"Why.whoartthou!"  eselaimed  the  king,  "ami 

In  the  dark  and  dreary  day, 

what  is  that  I  see  thee  beai  ?  " 

When  serofulo,  gout,  and  niadnesa 
Aj'e  eating  youj;  race  away ; 

"  1  am  a  laborer  in  the  wood,  and  't  is  a  coffin 

for  Pierre. 
Close  by  the  royal  hunting-lodge  you  may  have 

"  When  ti)  ksnnek  and  Hveiied  varkta 

often  seen  him  toil ; 
But  he  will  never  work  again,  and  I  for  him  must 
dig  the  soil." 

And,  worn  out  with  liquor  and  hai'Iots, 

Your  heii-  at  your  feet  lies  dead  ; 

The  hiborer  ne'er  had  seen  the  king,  aiid  this  he 
thought  was  but  a  man, 

"When   your    youngest,   tho    mealy-mouth od 

Who  made  at  firat  a  moment's  pause,  and  thi:n 
anew  his  talk  tegan  ; 

Lets  your  soul  rot  asleep  to  the  grave, 

^'ou  will  iind  in  your  God  the  protector 

and  glancing  eye. 

Of  tie  freeman  you  fannied  your  slave." 

And  I  have  seen  his  sturdy  arm  with  wondrnus 
strokes  the  pickax  ply. 

She  looked  at  the  tuft  of  clover. 

And  wept  UU  her  heart  grew  light ; 

"Pray  tell  me,  friend,  what  a^icident can  thus  have 

And  at  last,  when  her  passion  was  over. 

killed  out  good  PieiTe  ?" 

Went  wandering  into  the  night. 

"0,  nothing  more  than  usual,  sir,  he  died  of 
Eving  upon  air ! 

Uut  the  moiTy  brown  hares  eame  leaping 

'T  was  hungerkilled  the  poorgoodman,  who  long 

tlver  the  uplands  still, 

on  empty  hopes  relied ; 

Where  the  elover  and  com  lay  sleeping 

He  eould  not  pay  GabelU  and  tax,  and  feed  liis 

On  the  side  of  tlie  white  chalk  hill. 

children,  so  he  died." 

The  man  stopped  short,  and  then  went  on,  —  "  1 1 
is,  you  know,  a  common  story. 

LOUIS  XV. 

Our  children's  food   ia  eaten  up  by   courtiers. 

Tiff,  king  with  all  the  kingly  ti'ain  had  left  his 

The  king  looked  hard  upon  the  man,  and  aftcr- 

fompailour  behind. 

wai'ds  the  coffin  eyed. 

And  foitt  he  rods  in  Senact's  wood  the  royal 

beasts  of  ohaae  to  find. 

that  the  peasants  died. 

That  day  by  chance  the  monarch  mnaed,  and  tui-n- 

ing  suddenly  away. 

(CHflSTOPHEB  NORTJl). 

He  struck  alone  into  a  path  that  far  from  crowds 

and  courtiers  lay. 

THE  ORPHAN  BOY'S  TALE, 

He  saw  the  pale  green  shadows  play  upon  the 

Stat,  lady,  stay,  for  mercy's  sake, 

brown  untrodden  earth ; 

And  heal'  a  helpless  orphan's  tale  ; 

He  saw  the  birds  around  him  flit  as  if  he  were  of 

Ah,  sure  my  looks  must  pity  wake,  — 

peasant  birth  ; 

'T  is  want  tliat  makes  my  eheek  so  pale  ; 

Hesawthetrees  that  knowno  king  but  him  that 

Yet  I  was  once  a  mother's  piide. 

bears  a  woodland  ax  ; 

And  my  brave  father's  hope  and  Joy  ; 

He  thought  not,  but  he  looked  about  like  one 

But  in  the  Nile's  proud  fight  he  died. 

who  still  in  thinking  lacks. 

And  I  am  now  an  orphan  boy  1 

Thtn  close  to  him  a  footstep  fell,  and  glad  of 

Poor,  foolish  child  !  how  pleased  was  I, 

human  sonnd  was  he, 

When  news  of  Nelson's  victoiy  came. 

For,  truth  to  say,  he  found  himself  but  melanclioly 

Along  the  crowded  streets  to  fly, 

company  ; 

To  see  the  lighted  windows  flrtme  .' 

^ 
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SORROW  AND  ADVERSITY. 


To  force  me  home  mj  mother  sought,  — 
Slie  conW  not  bear  to  hear  my  Joy  ; 

For  with  my  father's  life  't  was  Ixinght,  — 
And  made  me  a  poor  orphan  boy  ! 

The  people's  ahoats  were  long  mid  loud  ; 

My  mother,  ehudderiiig,  closed  her  aa,ra  ; 
"  Jiejoice !  EBJOiCE  1"  still  oried  the  crowd,  - 

My  mother  answered  with  bar  tears  \ 
"  O,  why  do  teai-5  steal  down  yonr  cheek," 

Cried  I,  "while  othera  ahont  for  joyT' 
She  liissed  me  ;  and  in  accents  weak, 

She  called  me  her  poor  orphan  hoy  ! 

"  What  is  an  orphan  boy  ? "  !  said  ; 

When  enddenly  she  gasped  for  breath, 
And  ]ier  eyes  closed  !  I  shrieked  for  aid. 

But  ah  !  her  eyes  were  closed  in  death. 
My  haidships  since  I  mtII  not  tell ; 

But  now,  no  more  a  pai-ent's  joy. 
Ah !  lady,  I  have  learned  too  well 

What 't  is  to  be  an  orphan  boy  I 

0,  were  I  by  your  bounty  fed  I 

Nay,  gentle  lady,  do  not  chide  ; 
Trust  me,  I  mean  to  earn  my  broad,  — - 

The  sailor's  orphan  boy  has  pride. 
Lady,  you  weep ;  what  is  't  you  say  ? 

You  'U  give  me  clothing,  food,  employ  ? 
Loolc  down,  dear  parents  !  look  and  see 

Your  happy,  happy  orphan  boy  ! 


My  chaise  the  village  inn  did  gain, 
Just  as  the  setting  sun's  last  ray 

Tipped  with  refulgent  gold  the  vane 
Of  the  old  church  across  the  ivay. 

Across  the  way  I  silent  sped. 

The  time  till  supper  to  beguile. 
In  moralizing  o'er  the  dead 

That  moldered  round  the  ancient  pile. 

TheK  many  a  humble  green  grave  showed 
Where  want  and  pain  and  toil  did  rest  ; 

And  many  a  flattering  atone  I  viewed 
O'er  those  who  once  had  wealth  possest. 

A  faded  beech  its  shadow  brown 
Threw  o'er  a  grave  where  aon-ow  slept, 

Oji  which,  though  scarce  with  grass  o'ergiown. 
Two  ragged  chOdren  sat  and  wept. 

A  piece  of  bread  between  them  lay. 
Which  neither  seemed  inclined  to  take. 

And  yet  they  looked  so  much  a  prey 
To  want,  it  made  my  heart  to  ache. 


"  My  little  ehihlwij,  let  me  know 
Why  you  in  such  distress  appear. 

And  why  you  wasteful  from  you  throw 
That  bread  which  many  a  one  might  cheer  ? ' 

The  little  boy,  in  aooeiita  sweet, 

Replied,  while  tears  each  other  chased,  — 
"  Lady  I  we  've  not  enough  to  eat, 

Ah  !  if  we  had,  we  should  not  waste. 

"  But  Sister  Mary 's  naughty  grown, 

And  will  not  eat,  whate'er  1  say, 
Though  sure  I  am  the  bread's  her  own, 

For  she  has  tasted  none  tfl-day, " 

"Indeed,"  the  wan,  starved  Mary  said, 
"  Till  Heniy  eats,  I  '11  eat  no  more, 

For  yesterday  1  got  some  bread. 

He  'a  had  none  since  the  day  before." 

My  heart  did  swell,  my  bosom  heave, 
I  felt  as  though  deprived  of  speech  ; 

Silent  I  sat  npon  the  grave, 
And  clasped  the  clay-cold  hand  of  each, 

With  looks  of  so^  too  sadly  true. 
With  loolis  that  spoke  a  grateful  heart. 

The  shivering  boy  then  nearer  drew. 
And  did  his  simple  tale  impart : 

"  Before  my  father  went  away. 

Enticed  by  bad  men  o'er  the  sea. 
Sister  and  I  did  naught  but  play,  — 

We  lived  beaide  yon  great  ash-tree. 

"  But  then  poor  mother  did  so  cry. 
And  looked  so  changed,  1  cannot  tell ; 

She  told  na  that  she  soon  sliould  die. 
And  bade  ua  love  each  other  well, 

"  She  said  that  when  the  war  was  o'er, 
Pei'haps  we  might  our  father  see ; 

But  if  we  never  saw  him  more. 
That  God  our  father  then  would  he  ! 

"  She  kissed  ua  both,  and  then  she  died, 

And  we  no  more  a  mother  have  ; 
Here  many  a  day  we  've  aat  and  cried 

Together  at  poor  mother's  grave. 

"  But  when  my  father  came  not  here, 
I  thought  if  we  could  find  the  sea. 

We  should  be  sure  to  meet  him  there. 
And  once  again  might  happy  be. 

"  We  hand  in  hand  went  many  a  mile. 
And  asked  our  way  of  all  we  met ; 

And  some  did  sigh,  and  some  did  smile. 
And  we  of  some  did  victuals  get. 
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"  Uiit  when  we  roacliecl  the  sea  and  found 
'T  was  one  great  water  round  ns  spread, 

We  thought  that  father  mast  be  drowned, 
And  cried,  and  wished  we  hoth  were  dead. 

"  So  H'e  returned  to  mother's  gi-are. 
And  only  longed  with  her  to  be  ; 

For  Goody,  when  this  bread  she  gave. 
Said  father  died  beyond  the  sea. 

"Thensii) 

Wo'Ug. 
Lndy,  pray,  can  you  tall  ns  where 

Tliat  God,  our  Father,  may  he  found  ? 

"  He  liTOS  in  heaven,  our  mother  said, 
And  Goody  says  that  mother  'b  there  ; 

So,  if  she  knows  we  want  his  aid, 

I  think  perhaps  she'll  send  him  here." 

1  clasped  the  prattlers  to  my  bi'east, 
And  cried,  "Come,  both,  and  live  with  « 

I  'II  clothe  you,  feed  you,  give  you  rest, 
And  will  a  second  mother  be, 

' '  And  God  shall  he  your  Futhei-  siill, 
"r  was  he  in  meroy  sent  me  here. 

To  teaeh  you  to  obey  hia  -will. 
Your  steps  to  guide,  your  hearts  to  cheer. 


LONDON  CHURCHES. 
I  STOOD,  ona  Sunday  morning, 
Before  a  large  ohm'Hh  door, 
The  congregation  gathered 
And  carriages  a  score,  — 
From  one  out  stepped  a  lady 
I  oft  bad  seen  before. 

Her  hand  was  on  a  prayec-boolc, 
And  held  a  vinaigrette  ; 
The  sign  of  man's  reile.niition 
Clear  on  the  book  was  sot,  — 
But  above  the  Cross  there  glistened 
A  golden  Coronet. 

For  her  the  obsei[uious  beadle 
The  inner  door  flung  wide  ; 
Lightly,  as  up  a  hall-room, 
Her  footsteps  aeemed  to  glide,  — 
There  might  be  good  thoughts  in  her. 
For  all  her  evil  pride. 

Bnt  after  her  a  woman 
Peeped  wiatfuUy  within, 
On  whose  wan  face  was  graven 
Life's  hardest  discipline,  — 
The  trace  of  tlie  sad  ti" 


The  few  free-seats  were  crowded 
Where  she  could  rest  and  pray  ; 
With  her  worn  garb  contrasted 
Each  side  in  fair  aiTay,  — 
"God'a  house  holds  no  pooi'  sinners," 
She  sighed,  and  ci'ept  away. 


The  shadows  lay  along  Bitiaitway, 

'T  was  near  the  twilight- tide. 
And  slowly  there  a  la<ly  fair 

Was  vralking  in  her  pride. 
Alone  walked  she  ;  but,  viewlessly. 

Walked  spirits  at  her  side. 

Peace  charmed  the  street  beneath  her  feet, 

And  Hoaor  charmed  the  air ; 
And  all  astir  looked  kind  on  her. 

And  called  her  good  as  fair,  — 
For  all  God  ever  gave  to  hei' 

She  kept  with  chary  cai*. 

She  kept  with  cai'e  her  beauties  rai'a 

Frem  lovsis  waim  and  true. 
For  her  heail;  was  cold  to  all  but  gold, 

And  the  rich  came  not  to  woo,  — 
But  honored  well  are  channs  to  sell 

If  priests  the  selling  do. 

Now  walking  there  was  one  more  fair,  — 

A  slight  girl,  lily-pale  ; 
And  she  had  unseen  company 

To  make  the  spirit  quail,  — 
'Twist  Want  and  Seom  she  walked  forlorn. 

And  nothing  could  avail. 

No  merey  now  can  clear  her  brew 
For  this  world's  peace  to  pray  ; 

For,  as  love's  wild  prayer  dissolved  in  air, 
Her  woman's  heart  gave  way  !  — 

But  the  sin  for^ven  by  Christ  in  heaven 
By  man  is  cursed  alway ! 


BEAUTIFUL  SNOW. 

0  THE  snow,  the  beautiful  snow, 
Filling  the  sky  and  the  earth  below  ! 
Over  the  house-tops,  over  the  street. 
Over  the  beads  of  the  people  you  meet, 
Dancing, 


Flirl 


Ofw 


Skim 
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Beautiful  snow  !  it  can  do  nothing  wioiig. 
Flying  to  kiss  a  lair  lady's  cheek  ; 
Clia^ng  to  lips  in  a  frolicsome  freak ; 
Beautifiil  snow,  from  the  heavons  above, 
Pure  as  an  oiigel  and  fickle  as  love  ! 

0  the  sno\y,  the  beautiful  snow  ! 
How  the  flakea  gather  and  laugh  as  they  go  ! 
WM'ling  about  in  its  maddening  fmi, 
!  t  plays  in  its  glee  with  every  one. 
Chasing, 

Laughing, 

Hnriying  by, 
It  lights  up  the  face  and  it  sparkles  the  eye  ; 
And  even  the  dogs,  with  a  bark  and  a  bound. 
Snap  at  the  crystals  that  eddy  around. 
Tbe  town  is  alive,  and  its  heart  in  a  glow, 
To  welcome  the  coming  of  beautiful  snow. 

How  the  wild  crowd  go  swaying  along, 
Hailing  each  other  with  humor  and  song  ! 
How  the  gay  sledges  like  meteors  fiaah  by,  — 
Bright  for  a  moment,  then  lost  to  the  eye ! 
Ringing, 

Swinging, 

Dashing  tliey  go 
Over  the  crest  of  tlie  beantii'ul  snow  ; 
Snow  so  pure  when  it  falls  from  the  sky, 
To  be  trampled  in  mud  hy  the  crowd  rushing  by ; 
To  bs  trampled  and  tracked  by  the  thousands  of  feet 
Till  it  Mends  witli  the  horrible  filth  in  the  street. 

Once  I  was  pure  as  the  snow,  —  btit  I  fell : 
Fell,  like  the  snow-flakea,  from  heaven  —  to  hell ; 
Fell,  to  be  tramped  be  the  filth  of  the  street : 
Fell,  to  be  sooBed,  to  be  spit  on,  and  beat. 
Pleading, 
Cui'sing, 

Dreading  to  die, 
Selling  my  soul  to  whoever  would  buy. 
Dealing  in  sliame  for  a  morsel  of  bread, 
Hating  the  living  and  fearing  the  dead. 
Merciful  God  !  have  1  fallen  so  bw  ? 
And  yet  I  waa  onee  like  this  beautiful  anew  I 

Once  I  was  fair  as  the  beautiful  snow, 
With  an  eye  lilte  its  crystals,  a  heart  like  its  glow  ; 
Once  I  was  loved  for  my  innocent  grace,  — 
Flattered  and  sought  for  the  charm  of  my  face. 
Father, 

Mother, 

Sistei's  all, 
God,  and  myself,  1  have  lost  by  my  fall. 
The  veriest  wretch  that  goes  shivering  by 
Will  take  a  wide  sweep,  lest  I  wandei'  too  nigh  ; 
For  of  all  that  is  on  or  about  me,  I  know 
There  is  nothing  that  's  pure  hut  the  beautiful 


strange  it  should  be  that  this  beautiful 


Should  fall  on  a  sinner  with  nowhei'o  to  go ! 
How  sbimge  it  would  be,  when  the  night  comes 

If  the  snow  and  the  ice  atrack  my  despciate 

Fainting, 
Freezing, 

Dying  alone. 
Too  wicked  for  prayer,  too  weak  for  my  moan 
To  be  heard  in  the  ci'ash  of  the  crazy  town, 
Gone  mad  in  its  joy  at  tlie  snow's  coming  down  ; 
To  lie  and  to  die  in  my  tenible  woe, 
With  a  bed  and  a  shroud  of  the  beautiful  snow ! 


THE  BRIDGE  OF  8 


One  more  unfortunate. 
Weary  of  breath. 
Rashly  impoi'tunate, 
Gone  to  her  death  1 

Take  her  up  tenderly, 
Lift  hei'  with  care  ! 
Fashioned  so  slenderly, 
Young,  and  so  fair  ! 

Look  at  her  garments 
Clinging  like  cerements. 
Whilst  the  ivave  constantly 
Drips  from  her  clothing; 
Take  her  up  instantly. 
Loving,  nut  loathing ! 

Touch  her  not  scornfully  ! 
Think  of  her  mournfully, 
Gently  and  humanly,  — • 
Hot  of  the  stains  of  her  ; 
All  that  remains  of  her 
Now  is  pure  womanly. 

Make  no  deep  scrutiny 
Into  her  mutiny. 
Rash  and  undutiful ; 
Past  all  dishonor. 
Death  has  Isft  on  her 
Only  the  beautiful. 

Still,  for  all  slips  of  hers,  — 
One  of  Eve's  fiimily,  — 
Wipe  those  poor  lips  of  hers, 
Ooaing  so  clammily. 
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Loop  up  till'  LreKsea 

Fashioned  so  slenderly. 

Eacaped  from  tha  comb,  — 

Young,  and  so  fair  1 

Her  fair  auhara  tresses,  — 

"WTlilst  wondennent  gueasea 

Ere  her  limbs,  frigidly. 

Where  was  her  home  1 

Stiffen  too  rigidly, 
Decently,  kindly, 

Who  was  her  father  ? 

Smooth  and  compose  them ; 

Who  was  her  mother  ? 

And  her  eyes,  close  tbem. 

Had  aho  a  sist«r  ? 

Staring  so  blindly! 

Had  she  a  brother ! 

Dreadfully  staling 

Or  was  there  a  dearer  one 

Tluwugh  muddy  impurity, 

StiU,  and  a  nearer  one 

As  when  with  the  daring 

Yet,  than  aU  other  ? 

Last  look  of  despairing 
Fixed  on  futurity. 

Alas !  for  the  rarity 

Of  Chriatiaii  charity 

Perishing  gloomily. 

Under  the  sun  ! 

Spurred  by  eontuinely, 

0,  it  wsa  pitiful  1 

Near  a  whole  city  full. 

Burning  insanity. 

Home  she  had  none. 

Into  her  rest ! 

Cross  her  hands  humbly. 

Sisterly,  brotherly. 

As  if  praying  dumbly. 

Fatherly,  motherly 

Over  hei-  breast ! 

Feelings  had  changed,  — 

Love,  by  harsh  evidence. 

Owning  her  weakness, 

Her  evil  behavior. 

Even  God's  providence 

And  leaving,  with  meekness, 

Seeming  estranged. 

Her  sins  to  her  Saviour  1 

"Where  tlie  lamps  quiver 

So  fHi  in  the  river. 

With  many  a  light 

THE  LITTLE  MATCH-GIKL. 

From  window  and  casement, 

Little  Gi'etchen,  little  Gi^tcben  wanders  up  and 

She  stood,  with  amazement. 

down  the  street ; 

Houseless  by  night. 

The  snow  is  on  her  yellow  hdr,  the  frost  is  on 

her  feet 
The  i-ows  of  long,  dark  houses  without  look  cold 

The  bleak  wind  of  March 

Made  her  tremble  and  shiver  ; 

and  damp, 

But  not  the  dark  arch. 

Or  the  black  flowing  river ; 

of  the  lamp. 

Mad  from  life's  history, 

The  clouds  ride  fast  as  horses,  the  wind  is  from 

Glad  to  death's  mystery. 

the  north, 

Swift  to  be  hurled  — 

But  no  one  cares  for  Gretohec,  and  no  one  looketh 

Anywhere,  anywhere 

forth. 

Out  of  the  world  ! 

Within  those  dark,  damp  houses  are  meiTy  faces 

bright. 
And  happy  hearts  are  watching  out  the  old  year's 

In  she  plunged  boldly,  — 

No  matter  how  coldly 

latest  night. 

The  rough  river  ran  — 

Over  the  brink  of  it! 

With  the  little  box  of  matches  she  could  not  sell 

Picture  it —  think  of  it. 

all  day, 

Dissolute  man  I 

And  the  thin,  tattered  mantle  the  wind  blow.-; 

Lave  in  it,  drink  of  if. 

esery  way, 

Then,  if  you  ean ! 

She  clingeth  to  the  railing,  she  shivers  in  the 
There  are  parents  sitting  snugly  by  the  firdight 

Take  her  up  tenderly, 

Lift  her  with  care  ! 

in  the  room ; 

^ 
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And  childi'en  with  gi'ave  faces  are  whispering  one 

Of  presents  for  the  New  Year,  for  father  or  for 

mother. 
But  no  one  talks  to  Grctohsn,  and  no  one  heaiK 

her  speak  ; 
No  breath  of  little  whispevera  eomes  ivarnily 

her  cheek. 

Her  home  is  cold  and  desolate  ;  no  smile,  no  food. 
But  childi'en  clamorous  for  bread,  and  an  inipa- 

So  sha  sits  down  in  an  angle  where  two  great 

houses  meet. 
And  she  cuileth  up  beneath  her  for  warmth  her 

little  feet ; 
And  she  looketh  on  the  cold  wall,  and  oi 

colder  sky, 
And  wonders  if  the  little  stai's  are  bright  fires  up 

on  high. 
She  heara  the  clock  strike  slowly,  up  high 


le,  telling  the 


church-ts 
With  such  a  sad  and  solemn  t- 
midnight  hom\ 

She  remembered  her  of  stories  her  mother  used 
to  tell. 

And  of  the  cradle-songs  she  sang,  when  summer's 
twilight  tell, 

Of  good  men  and  of  angels,  and  of  the  Holy 
Child, 

Who  was  cradled  in  s  manger  when  ninter  was 
most  wild  ; 

Who  was  poor,  and  cold,  and  hungry,  and  deso- 
late and  lone ; 

And  she  thoughtthe  song  had  told  her  lie  was  ever 
with  his  own. 

And  all  the  poor  and  hungry  and  forsaken  ones 

"How good  of  him  to  look  on  me  in  suck  apJi 

Colder  it  grows  and  colder,  but  she  does  not  feel 

it  now. 
For  the  presaiire  on  her  bosom,  and  the  weight 

upon  her  brow  ; 
Bnt  she  struck  one  Uttle  match  on  the  wall 

cold  and  bare. 
That  she  might  look  around  her,  and  see  if 

The  single  match  was  kindled  ;  and,  by  the  light 

it  threw, 
It  seemed  to  little  Maggie  that  the  wall  was  rent 

And  she  could  see  the  room  within,  the  room  all 

warm  and  light, 
With  the  fire-glow  red  and  blazing,  and  tlietaperw 

burning  bright. 


And  kindred  there  were  gathered  round  the  tabic 

richly  spread, 
With  heaps  of  goodly  viands,  red  wine,  and  pleas- 
She  could  smell  the  fragrant  odor ;  aha  could  hear 

them  talk  and  play ; 
Then  all  was  darknasa  once  again  —  the  match 

had  buraed  away. 
She  struck  another  hastily,  and  now  she  BeemKl 


Within  the  ar 


111  chamber  a , 


IS  Chiist- 


The  branches  all  were  laden  down  with  things 
that  children  prise ; 

Bright  gifts  for  boy  and  maiden  they  showed  be- 
fore her  eyes. 

And  she  almost  seemed  to  touch  them,  and  la 
join  the  welcome  shout ; 

Tlien  dai'kness  fell  around  her,  for  the  little  match 

Another,  yet  another,  she  has  tiied,  —  they  will 

not  light ; 
Tlien  all  hel-  little  store  she  took,  and  stmck 

with  all  her  might. 
And  the  whole  place  aronnd  her  was  lighted  with 

the  glaf  e  ; 
And  lo  1  there  hung  a  little  ChOd  before  hei'  in 

the  air ! 
There  were  blood-drops  on  his  forehead,  ! 

wound  in  his  side, 
And  cruel  naO-prints  in  his  feet,  and  in  his  handa 

spread  wide. 
And  he  looked  upon  her  gently,  and  she  felt  that 

he  had  known 
Pain,  hunger,  cold,  and  sorrow,  —  ay,  equal  to 


And  he  pointed  to  the  laden  board  and  to  the 

Christmjts-ti'ee, 
Then  up  te  the  cold  sky,  and  said,  "Will  Gretohen 

The  poor  child  felt  her  pulses  fail,  she  felt  her 

eyeballs  s«im. 
And  a  ringing  sound  was  in  her  em's,  like  liei' 

dead  mother's  hymn  ;' 
And  she  folded  both  her  thin  white  hands  and 

turned  from  that  bright  board. 
And  from  the  golden  gifts,  and  said,  "  With  thee, 

with  thee,  0  Lord  !  " 

Tlie  chilly  winter  morning  breaks  u]>  in  the  &n\\ 

On  the  city  wrapt  in  vapor,  on  the  spot  w-lieie 

Gretehen  lies. 
In  her  scant  and  tattered  garments,  with  her  back 

against  the  wall. 
She  sitteth  cold  and  I'igld,  she  aiiswcza  to   no 
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They  lifttil  lier  tip  fearfully,  and  shuflileiBil 

iJiey  said, 
"It  waaabittei',  bitter  night !  the  child  is  frozen 

The  angels  sang  their  greeting  for  one  more  re- 
deemed from  sin ; 

Men  said,  "  It  was  a  Httar  night ;  would  no  one 
let  her  in?" 

AiidtheyshiveredastJieyspokeofher,  and  sighed; 
they  could  not  see 

How  much  of  happiness  there  was  after  that 
misery. 


THE  SONG  OF  THE  SHIRT, 

With  fingers  weaiy  and  worn, 

With  eyelids  heavy  and  I'ed, 
A  woman  sat,  in  unwomanly  rags, 

Plying  her  needle  and  thread,  ^ 
Stitch!  stitch!  stitch! 
In  poverty,  hunger,  and  dirt ; 

And  still  with  a  voice  of  dolorous  jiiteh 
She  sang  the  "Song  of  the  Shirt !" 

"Work  !  work  !  work 

While  tlie  cock  is  crowing  aloof ! 
And  work  —  work  —  work 

Till  the  stars  shine  through  tlie  roof! 
It  'a,  0,  to  be  a  slave 

Along  with  the  bai'barous  Turk, 
Where  woman  has  never  a  soul  to  save, 

If  this  is  Christian  work  I 

"Work  —  work  —  work 

Till  the  brain  begins  to  Ewiin ! 
Work  —  work  —  work 

Till  the  eyes  are  heavy  and  dim  ! 
Seam,  and  gnaset,  and  band, 

Band,  an,d  gusset,  and  seam,  — 
Till  over  the  buttons  I  fall  asleeji. 

And  sew  them  on  in  a  di'eam  ! 

' '  0  men  with  sisters  deai ! 

0  men  with  mothers  and  wives  ! 
It  is  not  linen  yon  're  wealing  out. 

But  hnman  ci'eatures'  lives  ! 
Stitch  —  stitch — 'slifch. 

In  poverty,  hunger,  and  dirt,  — 
Sewing  at  onee,  with  a  double  thread, 

A  shrotid  as  well  as  a  shirt ! 

"  But  why  do  I  talk  of  death,  — 
That  phantom  of  grisly  bona  1 

I  hardly  fear  his  teirible  shape, 
It  seems  so  like  my  own,  — 


Because  of  the  fasts  I  keep  ; 
0  God !  thiit  bread  should  be  so  dear. 
And  flesh  and  blood  so  cheap  ! 

' '  Work  —  work  —  work  I 

My  labor  never  flags  ; 
And  what  are  its  wages  ?    A  bed  of  straw, 

A  orust  of  bread  —  and  rags. 
That  shattered  roof— and  this  naked  floor 

A  table — a  broken  chair  — 
And  a  wah  so  blank  my  shadow  I  thank 

For  sometimes  falling  there  ! 

"  Work  —  work  —  work 

From  weary  ehime  to  chime  ! 
Work  —  work  —  work 

As  piisoners  work  for  crime  ! 
Band,  and  gusset,  and  seam. 

Seam,  and  gusset,  and  band,  — 
Till  the  heart  is  aiek  and  the  brain  benumb 

As  well  as  the  weary  haiid. 

' '  Work  —  work  —  work 

In  the  dull  December  light ! 
And  work  —  work — work 

When  the  weather  is  waim  and  bright ! 
While  underneath  the  eaves 

The  brooding  swaEows  cling, 
As  if  to  show  mc  their  sunny  backs. 

And  twit  me  with  the  Spring. 

"0,  but  to  breathe  the  breath 

Of  the  cowslip  and  primi-ose  sweet,  — 
With  the  sky  above  my  head, 

And  the  grass  beneath  my  feet ! 
For  only  one  short  hour 

To  feel  as  I  used  to  feel. 
Before  I  knew  the  woes  of  want 

And  the  walk  that  costs  a  meal ! 

"0,  but  for  one  short  hour,  — 

A  respite,  however  biief ! 
No  blessid  leisure  for  love  or  hope, 

But  only  time  for  grief! 
A  little  weeping  would  ease  my  heart ; 

But  in  their  briny  bed 
My  tears  must  stop,  for  every  drop 

Hinders  needle  omd  thread  I " 

With  fingers  weary  aiid  worn. 

With  eyelids  heavy  and  red, 
A  woman  sat,  in  unwomanly  rags. 

Plying  her  needle  and  thread,  — 
Stitch!  stitch  I  stitch! 

In  poverty,  hunger,  and  dirt ; 
And  still  with  a  voice  of  dolorous  pitch  — 
Would  that  its  tone  eould  reach  the  rich !  - 

She  sang  this  "Song  of  the  Shirt !" 
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GIVE  MB  THREE  OKAINS  OF  Ci 


mother,  — 


Give  me  three  grains  of 

Only  thi'ee  gi'aina  of  et 
It  will  keep  the  little  life  I  have 

Till  tha  eoraing  of  the  morn. 
I  am  dying  of  hunger  and  cold,  mother,  — 

Dying  of  hunger  an.d  cold  ; 
And  half  the  agocy  of  such  a  death 

My  lips  have  never  told. 

It  has  gnawed  like  a  wolf,  at  my  heart,  mother,— 

A  wolf  that  is  fierce  for  blood ; 
All  the  livelong  day,  and  the  night  beside, 

Gnawing  for  lack  of  food. 
I  di'eamsd  of  bread  in  my  sleep,  mother, 

And  the  sight  was  heaven  to  see  ; 
I  awoke  with  an.  eager,  famishing  lip. 

But  yon  had  no  bread  for  me. 

How  could  I  look  to  you,  mother,  — 

How  eould  I  look  to  you 
For  bread  to  give  to  your  starving  boy, 

When  you  were  stmiTng  too  ? 
Kor  I  read  the  famine  in  yoar  cheek. 

And  in  your  eyea  so  wild. 
And  I  felt  it  in  your  bony  hand. 

As  you  laid  it  on  your  child. 

The  Queen  has  lands  and  gold,  mother,  — 

The  Queen  has  lauds  and  gold, 
While  yon  are  forced  to  your  empty  breast 

A  skeleton  babe  to  hold,  — 
A  babe  that  is  dying  of  want,  mother, 

Aa  I  am  dying  now. 
With  a  ghastly  look  in  its  sunken  eye, 


What  has  poor  Ireland  done,  mother,  — 

What  has  poor  Ireland  done. 
That  the  world  looks  on,  and  sees  us  starve. 

Perishing  one  by  one  f 
Do  the  men  of  England  care  not,  mother,  — 

The  great  men  and  the  high,  — 
For  the  suifeiing  sons  of  Erin's  isle, 

Whether  they  live  or  die  ? 

There  is  many  a  bmve  heai-t  here,  mother. 

Dying  of  want  and  cold. 
While  only  across  the  Channel,  mother, 

Are  many  that  roll  in  gold  ; 
There  are  rich  and  proud  men  there,  mother, 

With  wondrous  wealth  to  view. 
And  the  biBad  they  fling  to  their  dogs  tfl^n^ht 

Would  give  life  to  mm  and  yoa. 


And  hold  me  fondly,  as  you  held 

My  father  when  he  died ; 
Quick,  for  I  cannot  see  you,  mothei'. 

My  breath  is  almost  gone  ; 
Mothei' !  dear  mother  I  ere  I  die. 

Give  mo  three  grains  of  com. 


It  had  pleased  God  to  form  poor  Ned 

A  thing  of  idiot  mind  ; 
Vet  to  the  jHior,  unreasoning  hoy 

God  had  not  been  unkind. 

Old  Sarah  loved  her  helpless  child. 
Whom  helplessness  made  dew. 

And  life  was  everything  to  him 
Who  know  no  hope  or  fear. 

She  knew  his  wants,  she  understood 

Each  half-articnlate  call, 
For  ho  was  everything  to  her, 

And  she  to  him  was  all. 

And  so  for  many  a  year  they  lived. 

Nor  knew  a  wish  beside  ; 
But  ago  at  length  on  Sarah  came, 

And  she  fell  sick  and  died. 

He  tried  in  Vain  to  waJcen  her, 

He  called  her  o'er  and  o'er  ; 
They  told  him  she  was  dead,  —  the  word 

To  him  no  import  bore. 

They  closed  her  eyes  and  shrouded  her, 
Whilst  he  stood  wondering  by, 

And  when  they  bore  her  to  the  giave 
He  followed  silently. 

They  kid  her  in  the  narrow  house. 

And  sung  the  funeral  stave. 
And  when  the  mournful  train  dispersed 

He  loitered  by  the  grave. 

The  rabble  boys  that  used  to  jeer 
Whene'er  they  saw  poor  Ned, 

Now  stood  fljid  watched  him  at  the  grave, 
And  not  a  word  Was  said. 

They  came  and  went  and  came  again, 

And  night  at  last  drew  on  ; 
Yet  stiil  he  Imgered  at  the  place 

Till  every  one  had  gone. 

And  when  he  found  himself  alone 
He  quick  removed  the  clay. 
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Straight  went  he  to  his  mother's  cot 

And  laid  it  on  the  floor. 
And  with  the  eagerness  of  joy 

He  haired  the  cottage  door. 

At  once  he  placed  his  mother's  corpse 

Upright  within  her  chaii-, 
And  then  he  heaped  the  hearth  and  hlew 

The  kindling  fire  with  care. 

She  now  was  in  hei'  wonted  chair, 

It  WHS  her  wonted  place, 
And  bright  the  fire  bleaed  and  flushed, 

Eeflected  from  her  iajcs. 

Then,  bending  down,  Le  'd  feel  her  hands. 

Anon  her  face  behold  ; 
"Why,  mother,  do  yon  look  ao  pale, 

And  why  are  yon  so  cold  ? " 

And  when  the  neighbors  on  next  mora 

Had  forced  tlie  cottage  door. 
Old  Sarah's  corpse  was  in  the  chair, 

And  Ned's  was  on  the  floor. 

It  had  pleased  God  fram  this  poor  boy 

His  only  friend  to  call ; 
Yet  God  was  not  unltind  to  him. 

For  death  restored  him  alL 


Stat,  jailer,  stay,  and  hear  my  woe  ! 

She  is  not  mad  who  kneels  to  thee  ; 
For  what  I  'm  now  too  well  I  know. 

And  what  I  was,  and  what  should  be. 
I  '11  rave  no  more  in  proud  deapair  ; 

My  language  shall  be  mild,  tliongh  sad 
Bat  yet  I  firnilj',  truly  swear, 

/  am  not  mad,  I  am  not  mad  ! 

My  tyrant  husband  forged  the  tale 

Which  chains  me  in  this  dismal  cell ; 
My  fate  unknown  my  friends  bewail,  — 

0  jailer,  haste  that  fate  to  tell ! 
0,  haste  my  father's  heart  to  cheer ! 

His  heai't  at  once  't  will  grieve  and  glai 
To  know,  though  kept  a  captive  hei'e, 

1  am  not  mad,  I  am  not  inad  I 

He  amilas  in  scorn,  and  turns  the  kpy  ; 

He  quits  the  grate  ;  1  knelt  in  vam  ; 
His  glimmering  lamp  still,  still  I  see,  — 

'T  is  gone  !  and  all  is  gloom  again. 


Gold,  bitter  cold  t  —  No  warmth  !  no  light  ! 

Life,  all  thy  comforts  once  1  had  ; 
Yet  here  I  'ni  chained,  this  fi'eezing  night. 

Although  not  iimd ,-  no,  no, —  not  mad  1 

'T  is  sure  some  di'eam,  some  vision  vain  ; 

What !  I,  tlie  child  of  rank  and  wealth, — 
Am  /the  wretch  who  clanks  this  chain. 

Bereft  of  fi'eedom,  frienda,  and  health  ? 
Ah  !  wliile  I  dwell  on  blessings  fied. 

Which  nevermore  my  heail;  must  glad, 
How  aches  my  heart,  how  hums  my  head  ; 

But 't  is  not  mad ;  wt,  '(  ix  not  mad  I 

Hast  thou,  my  child,  fotgot,  ere  this, 

A  mother's  face,  a  mothei''s  tongue  f 
She  '11  ne'er  forget  your  parting  kiss. 

Nor  round  her  neelt  how  fast  you  clung  ; 
Nor  how  with  her  you  sued  to  stay  ; 

Nor  how  that  suit  yonr  aii'e  forbade  ; 
Nor  how  ^  I  '11  drive  such  thoughts  away  ! 

They  '11  make  me  mad,  they  'II  make  me  ma 

His  rosy  lips,  how  sweet  they  smiled  ! 

His  mild  Mue  eyes,  how  bright  they  shone  I 
None  ever  bore  a  lovelier  child, 

And  art  thon  now  fomver  gone  't 
And  must  I  never  see  thee  moi'e. 

My  pretty,  pretty,  pretty  lad  f 
I  will  bfl  free !  unbar  the  door  I 

1  am  not  mad  ;  I  am  not  mad  I 


Heci 


-I  see  his  g] 


Now,  now,  my  dungeon-grate  he  shakes. 
Hel^!  ^ciy/^  He's  gone  !  — 0,  feai'Eul  woi 

Such  screams  to  hear,  such  sights  to  see  ! 
My  brain,  my  brain,  —I  know,  1  know 

I  am  not  mad,  but  soon  shall  be. 

Yea,  soon  ;  ■ —  for,  lo  you  !  while  I  speak,  — 

Mark  how  yon  demou'a  eyeballs  glare  ! 
He  aees  me  ;  now,  with  di'eadful  shriek. 

He  whirls  a  serpent  high  in  air. 
HoiTor  !  —  the  reptile  strikes  his  tooth 

Deep  in  my  heart,  so  crushed  and  sad  ; 
Ay,  laugh,  ye  fiends  ;  —  I  feel  the  truth  ; 

Your  task  is  done,  —  I  'm  mah  !  I  'm  map 


THE  PAUPER'S  DEATH-BED. 

Tkead  softly,  —  bow  the  head,  - 

In  reverent  silence  bow,  — 
No  pasaing-bell  dotli  toll. 
Yet  an  iimnortal  soul 

Is  passing  now. 
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stranger  1  however  great, 

With  iowly  reverence  tow ; 
There 's  one  in  that  poor  ehed  — 
One  by  that  paltry  bed  — 
Greater  than  thou. 

Beneath  that  beggar's  roof, 
Lo  I  Death  doth  keep  his  state. 

Enter,  no  crowds  attend  ; 

Knter,  no  guards  defend 
ThU  palace  gal«. 

That  pavement,  damp  end  coM, 

No  smiling  courtiers  tread ; 
One  silent  woman  stands. 
Lifting  with  meager  liands 
A  dying  head. 

No  mingling  voices  sound,  — 

An  infajit  wail  alone ; 
A  sob  suppressed,  —  again 
That  short  deep  gasp,  and  tlieu  — 

The  parting  groan. 

0  change  !  O  wondrous  change  ! 

Burst  are  the  prison  bars,  — 
This  moment,  there,  so  low, 
So  agonized,  and  now,  — 

Beyond  the  stars. 

0  change  !  stupendous  change  ! 

Tliere  lies  the  soulless  clod  ; 
The  sun  eternal  bi'ealis, 
The  uew  immortal  wakes,  — 

Wakos  witli  his  God  ! 


THE  PAUPER'S  DRIVB, 

There 's  a  grim  onc-]iorse  hearse  in  a  jolly  round 

To  the  ohnrohyard  a  panper  is  going,  I  wot ; 

The  road  it  is  iDugh,  and  thehearse  has  no  spri 

And  hark  to  the  dirge  which  the  raad  driver  si 

BoUln  his  bones  aver  the  siimcs  I 

He 's  only  a  pauper  whom  luibadij  o-ums  I 


O,  where  ai-e  the  mourners?  Alas!  therearen. 
He  has  left  not  a  gap  in  the  world,  now  he 'a  gon 
Not  a  tcHi'  in  the  eye  of  child,  woman,  or  m 
To  the  grave  with  hia  carcass  as  fast  as  yon  i 
Raiih  his  bones  over  the  stones .' 
Jfe  's  only  a  2>aupiyr  wham  nobody  otens  ! 

What  a  jolting,  and  creaking,  and  splashing,  and 


X  the  dirt,  liglit  and  left,  o'er  the  hedges  is 
hurled  !  — 

The  pauper  at  length  makes  a  noise  in  the  world  ! 
SatMe  hia  boons  omr  (he  Hones  I 
Ha 's  o)ily  apatiper  whom  nobody  oumsi 

Poor  pauper  defunct  1  he  has  made  some  approach 

To  gentility,  now  that  he 's  sti'etohed  in  a  coach  ! 

He  's  taking  a  drive  in  his  caniage  at  last ; 

But  it  will  not  be  long,  if  he  goes  on  so  fast ; 
ICattle  his  bones  over  the  stones/ 
He 's  only  a  pauper  whom  nobody  owns  / 

Youhumpkins!  who  stare  at  your  brother  con - 

veyed, 

Behold  what  reapeot  to  a  cloddy  is  paid  I 
And  be  joyful  to  think,  when  by  death  you  're 

laid  low. 

You  've  a  chmice  to  the  grave  like  a  gemman  to  gu ! 
Rattle  his  bones  over  iM  stones  ! 
He  's  only  a  iiattper  whom  iwbody  ovrns  I 

But  a  truce  to  this  strain  ;  for  my  soul  it  is  sad, 
To  think  that  a  heart  in  humanity  clad 
Should  make,  like  the  brate,  such  a  desolate  end. 
And  depart  from  the  light  without  leavingafriend! 

Bear  soft  his  bonea  over  the  ^oaesl 

Though  apauper,  he  's  oae  whom  his  Maker  yet 


FOR  ^ 


Is  thoi'e  for  honest  poverty 

Wha  hangs  his  head,  and  a'  tliat ! 
The  coward  slave,  we  pass  him  by ; 

Ws  dare  be  poor  for  a'  that 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that. 

Our  toil's  obscure,  and  a'  that ; 
The  rank  is  but  the  guinea's  stamp,  — 

The  man 's  the  gowd  for  a'  tliat. 

What  thotigh  on  hanisly  fare  we  dijiB, 

Wear  hoddin  gray,  and  a'  that ! 
Gie  fools  their  silks,  and  knaves  their  iv 

A  man  's  a  man  for  a'  that. 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that, 

Their  tinsel  show,  and  a'  that ; 
The  honest  man,  though  e'er  sae  poor. 

Is  king  o'  men  for  a'  that. 

Ye  see  yon  birkie  ca'd  a  lord, 

Wha  struts,  and  stai'es,  and  a'  that,  - 
Though  hundreds  worship  at  his  word, 

He 's  but  a  coof  for  a'  tliat ; 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that, 

His  riband,  star,  and  a'  that ; 
The  man  of  independent  mind, 

He  looks  and  laughs  lit  a,'  that. 
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A  prince  con  niak  a  belted  kniglit, 

A  inarq^uia,  duke,  and  a*  that ; 
But  au  honest  man  'b  aboon  his  might,  ^ 

Quid  faith,  he  ma.unna  fa'  iiat ! 
Fur  a'  that,  and  a'  that ; 

Their  dignitiss,  and  a'  that, 
Tiie  pith  o'  Bensfl,  and  piide  o'  woctli, 

Are  higher  muks  than  a'  that. 

Tlien  let  ns  pray  that  come  it  may,  — 

As  L'ome  it  will  for  a'  that,  — 
That  seiisB  and  wortli,  o'er  a'  the  earth. 

Hay  boar  the  gree,  and  a'  that. 
For  a'  tliat,  and  a'  that. 

It 's  Coming  yet,  for  a'  that,  — 
When  man  to  man,  the  warlil  o'er. 

Shall  brothers  be  for  a'  that ! 


THE  BLIND  BOY. 

0,  SAT,  what  is  tliat  thing  called  Light, 

Wldch  I  muat  ne'er  enjoy? 
What  are  the  blessings  of  the  sigilt, 

O,  tell  your  jwor  blind  boy ! 

You  talk  of  wondrous  tilings  yon  see. 
You  3fly  the  sun  shmea  bjight ; 

1  feel  him  warai,  but  how  can  he 
Or  make  it  day  or  night  ? 

My  day  or  night  myself  I  make 

Whene'er  I  sleep  or  play  ; 
And  could  1  ever  keep  awake 

With  me  't  were  always  day. 

With  heavy  sighs  I  often  hear 
Yon  mom'n  my  hapless  woe  ; 

But  sure  with  patience  I  can  bear 
A  loss  I  ne'er  cau  kuoir. 

Then  let  not  what  1  cannot  have 

My  cheer  of  mind  destroy ; 
Whilst  ilrns  I  sing,  I  am  a  king. 

Although  a  poor  blind  boy. 


DIVSESITIES  OF  FOSTUNE, 

What  different  dooms  our  birthdays  bring ! 
For  instance,  one  little  manikin  thing 

Surrivea  to  wear  many  a  wrinkle  ; 
"While  death  forbids  another  to  wake. 
And  a  son  that  it  took  nine  moons  to  mal;e 

Expires  without  even  a  twinkle  : 


o  this  world  we  come  like  ships, 
Launehed  from  the  docks,  and  stocks,  anil  sli 

For  fortune  fiiir  or  fatal ; 
And  one  little  craft  is  east  away 
[n  its  very  first  hip  in  Babhioome  Bay, 

While  another  rides  safe  at  Port  Katal. 

Wliat  diffei'ent  lots  our  stars  aeeord ! 

This  babe  to  be  hailed  and  wooed  as  a  lord, 

And  that  to  be  shunned  lilte  a  leper  ! 
One,  to  the  world's  wine,  honey,  and  com. 
Another,  like  Colehester  native,  born 
its  vinpgar  only,  and  pepper. 

One  is  littoi'sd  under  a  roof 
NeiUier  wind  nor  watfii-  proof,  — 

That 's  the  prose  of  Love  in  a  cottage,  — 
A  puny,  naked,  shivering  wretch. 
The  whole  of  whose  birthi'tght  would  not  feti^ 
Though  Kobins  himself  drew  up  tlie  skotcii. 

The  bid  of  "a  mesa  of  pottage." 

Bom  of  Fortunatus's  kin. 
Another  comes  tendei'ly  ushered  in 

To  a  prospect  all  bright  and  bumisJied  : 
No  tenant  ho  for  life's  back  slums,  — 
He  comes  to  the  world  as  a  gentleman  comes 

To  a  lodging  ready  furnished. 

And  theotliof  sex  —  the  tender —  the  fair  — 
What  wide  reverses  of  fate  ai'e  there  I 
Whilst  Maiguiflt,  chaimed  by  tlie  Eulbul  rar 

In  a  garden  of  Gul  reposes. 
Poor  Pe^y  liawks  nosegays  from  street  to  st 
Till  — think  of  that,  who  find  life  so  sweet  !- 

She  hates  the  smell  of  roses  ! 


TIIE  END  OF  I'HE  PLAY. 

The  play  is  done,  — tlie  curtain  drops. 

Slow  falling  to  the  prompter's  hell ; 
A  moment  yet  the  aetor  stops. 

And  looks  around,  to  say  farewell. 
It  L?  an  irksome  woi'd  and  task  ; 

And,  when  he 's  laiighed  and  said  his  say, 
He  shows,  as  he  removes  the  mask, 

A  face  that 's  anything  but  gay. 

One  word,  ei'e  yet  the  evening  ends,  — 

Let 's  close  It  with  a  pai-ting  rhyme ; 
And  pledge  a  hand  to  all  young  fiiends. 

As  fits  the  merry  Chiistmsa  time  ; 
On  life's  wide  scene  you,  too,  have  parts 

That  fate  erelong  sliall  bid  yon  play ; 
r.ond  night  l^with  honest,  gentle  heaits 

A  liindly  greeting  go  alway! 
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Good  nighti — I  'd  aay  the  grieta,  tlJe  joya, 

Just  hinted  in  tliis  mimic  page. 
The  tnomphs  and  defeats  of  boys, 

Am  but  repeated  in  oiu-  age ; 
I  'd  8!iy  your  woea  were  not  less  keen, 

Youi'  hopes  more  vain,  than  those  of  men,  - 
Your  pangs  or  pleasnres  of  fifteen 

At  forty-five  played  o'er  again. 

I  'd  say  we  suffer  and  we  strive 
Kot  less  nor  more  as  men.  thaii  boys,  — 

Witb  griEzled  beards  at  forty-five, 
As  eret  at  twelve  in  corduroys ; 

And  if,  in  time  of  sacred  youth. 


We  learned  at  home  to  love  ai 


and  truth 


And  in  tlio  world,  es  in  the  school, 

I  'd  say  how  fate  may  change  and  shift,  — 
The  prize  be  sometimes  with  the  fool, 

The  race  not  always  to  the  swift ; 
The  strong  may  yield,  the  good  may  fall, 

The  great  man  be  a  vulgar  clown, 
Tiie  knave  be  lifted  Over  all, 

Thu  kind  cast  pitilessly  down. 

Who  knows  the  inscratabla  design! 

BleasM  be  He  who  t^Kik  and  gave  I 
Why  should  your  mother,  Charles,  not  mint 

Be  weeping  at  her  darling's  grave ; 
We  bow  to  Heaven  tliat  willed  it  ao. 

That  darkly  rules  tie  fate  of  all, 
That  sends  the  respite  or  the  blow, 

That 's  free  to  give  or  to  recall. 

This  crowns  his  feast  with  wine  and  wit,  -^ 
Who  brought  him  to  tliat  mirth  and  state 

His  betters,  see,  below  him  ait. 
Or  hunger  hopeless  at  the  gate. 


Who  bade  the  mud  from  Dives'  wheel  , 

To  spurn  the  rags  of  Lazaiits ! 
Come,  brother,  in  that  dust  we  '11  kneel, 

Confeasiug  Heaven  that  ruled  it  thus. 

So  each  shall  mourn,  in  life's  advance, 

Dear  hopes,  dear  friends,  untimely  killed  ; 
Shall  giieve  for  many  a  fojfeit  chance 

And  longing  passion  unfulfilled. 
AmenI — whatever  fate  be  sent. 

Pray  (Jod  the  heart  rnay  kindly  glow. 
Although,  the  head  with  cares  be  bent. 

And  whitened  with  the  winter  snow. 

Come  wealth  or  want,  come  good  or  ill. 

Let  young  and  old  accept  their  pai't. 
And  bow  before  the  awful  will. 

And  bear  it  with  an  honest  heait 
Who  misses,  or  who  wins  the  prize,  — 

Go,  lose  or  conquer  as  you  can ; 
But  if  you  fail,  or  if  you  rise, 

Bo  each,  pray  God,  a  genlilemau. 

A  gentleman,  or  old  or  young  1 

(Boar  kindly  with  my  hunihlo  lays ;) 
The  aaered  chorus  first  was  sung 

Upon  the  first  of  Christmas  days ; 
The  shephei-ds  heard  it  overhead,  — 

The  joyful  angels  raised  it  then : 
Glory  to  Heaven  on  high,  it  said. 

And  peace  on  earth  to  gentle  men ! 

My  song,  save  this,  is  little  worth  ; 

I  lay  the  weaiy  pen  aside. 
And  wish  you  health  and  love  and  mirth. 

As  fits  the  sol«nn  Christmas-tide. 
As  fits  the  holy  Christmas  buth, 

Be  this,  good  friends,  our  carol  still,  — 
~  'l,  be  peace  on  eath. 


Tom 


aofgi 


ewill. 


^ 
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BEREAVEMENT    AND    DEATH. 


RESIGNATION. 

Thrue  is  no  floclc,  however  watched  mid  tended, 

lint  one  dead  lamb  is  there ! 
There  is  no  fireside,  hoH-soe'ei-  defended. 

But  has  one  vacant  chair ! 

Tlie  air  is  full  of  farewella  W  the  dying, 

And  mournings  for  the  dead ; 
The  heai-t  of  Rachel,  for  lier  cliildren  erj'iug. 

Will  not  be  conifoi1«d ! 

Let  us  be  patient  I    These  severe  iiffliotlona 

Not  from  the  ground  aiise, 
liut  oftentimes  eelestial  benedictions 

Assume  this  dai'k  dis^iise. 

We  see  bnt  dimly  through  the  mists  and  viipor? 

Anud  these  earthly  damps 
What  seem  to  iia  but  snd,  funereal  tap;i-s 

May  be  heaven's  distant  lamps. 

Tliere  is  no  Death  I    What  seems  so  is  transition 

This  life  of  mortal  bi-eath 
Is  but  a  suburb  of  the  life  elysian. 

Whose  portal  ive  call  Death. 

She  is  not  dend,  — the  child  of  our  affection,  — 

But  gone  unto  tliat  school 
Where  she  no  longer  needs  oiu'  poor  protection, 

And  Christ  himself  doth  role. 

In  that  great  cloister's  stillness  and  sechision, 

By  guardian  angels  led, 
Safe  from  temptation,  safe  from  sin's  pollution, 

She  lives  whom  we  call  dead. 

Day  after  day,  we  think  what  she  is  doing 

In  those  bright  realms  of  air ; 
Yeai  after  year,  bar  tender  steps  pursuing, 

Behoid  her  gi^own  more  fair. 

Thus  do  we  wait  with  her,  and  keep  nnbrolteu 

The  bond  which  nature  gives. 
Thinking  that  our  remembrance,  though   uii 

May  reach  her  where  she  lives. 


Not 


child  shall  we  : 
For  when  with  rapturi 


ii  behold  her; 


But  a  fair  maiden,  in  her  Father's  mansion. 

Clothed  with  celestial  gi'ace ; 
And  beautiful  with  all  the  soul's  expansion 

Shall  we  behold  her  face. 

And  though,  at  limes,  impetuous  with  emotio 

■    d  anguish  long  suppfeased. 
The  swelling  heart  heaves  moaning  like  the  occ; 
Tliat  cannot  be  at  I'est,  — 

We  will  be  patient,  and  assuage  the  feeling 

We  niay  not  wholly  stay ; 
By  silence  sanctifying,  not  concealing. 

The  grief  that  must  have  way. 


BURIED  TO-DAY. 

B DRIED  to-ilay  : 

When  the  soft  green  buds  are  bursting  out 
And  up  on  the  south-wind  comes  a  tiliout 

Of  village  boys  and  girls  at  play 

In  the  mild  spiing  evening  gray. 

Taken  away. 

Sturdy  of  heart  and  stout  of  limb. 
From  eyes  that  drew  half  theirlightfromlihii 
And  put  low,  low  underneath  the  clay. 
In  his  spring,  —  on  this  spring  day. 

Passes  away 

All  the  pride  of  hoy-life  begun. 
All  the  hope  of  life  yet  to  run ; 

Who  dares  to  question  when  One  saitli  "Kay," 

Murmur  not,  —  only  pray. 

Enters  to-day 

Another  body  in  churchyard  sod. 
Another  soul  on  tJie  life  in  God. 

His  Christ  was  buiied  —  and  lives  alway  ; 

Trust  Him,  and  go  your  way. 


GRIEF  FOE  THE  DEAD. 

0  HEARTS  that  never  cease  to  yeani  ■ 
0  brimming  teal's  that  ne'er  are  dvj 

The  dead,  though  they  depart,  return 
As  though  they  had  not  died  ! 
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BEREAVEMENT  AND  DEATH. 


The  living  am  tlio  ouly  dead  ; 

Tlie  dead  live,  —  nevBimore  to  die  ; 
And  often,  when  we  moiim  them  tied, 

They  never  were  so  nigh  ! 

And  though  they  lie  heneath  the  waves. 
Or  sleep  within  the  churchyard  dim, 

(Ah  !  through  how  many  different  gi'aves 
God's  children  go  to  him  !) 


Yet  every  grave  gives  up  it 


Oi-  why  should  Memory,  veiled  with  gloo. 

And  like  a  sorrowing  mourner  craped, 
Sit  weeping  o'ar  an  empty  tomb, 

Whose  eaj>tlve3  have  escni>ed  ? 


shut  a 


and  wjll  ho  mossed 
gl'ass  appeal's  ; 


Whene'or  the 
The  loved,  though  wept. 
We  only  lose  —  our  teal's  I 

Nay,  Hope  may  whisper  with  the  dead 
By  bending  forward  whore  -they  are  ; 

But  Memoiy,  with  a  backward  ti'«aJ, 
Communes  with  them  afar. 

The  joys  we  lose  are  but  forecast. 
And  we  shall  find  them  all  once  more  ; 

We  luok  behind  us  for  the  Past, 
But  lo  !  't  is  all  before  I 


THE  MOtTBNERS  CAME  A 


TiFE  moumei's  came  at  break  of  day. 

Unto  the  garden  sepulcher. 
With  saddened  hearts  to  weep  and  pmy 

For  him,  the  loved  one,  buried  thew. 
What  radiant  light  dispels  the  gloom  ! 
An  angel  sits  beside  the  tomb. 

The  earth  doth  mourn  her  treasures  bst. 
All  sepalcheiBd  heneath  the  snow. 

When  wintiy  winds  and  chilling  frost 
Have  laid  her  summer  glories  low  ; 

The  spring  returns,  the  flowerets  bloom,  - 

An  angel  sits  beside  the  tomb. 

Then  mourn  we  not  belovfed  dead  ; 

E'en  while  we  eome  to  weep  and  pmy. 
The  happy  spirit  hath  but  fled   . 

To  brighter  realms  of  heavenly  day  ; 
Immortal  hope  dispels  the  gloom,  ■ — 
An  angel  sits  beside  the  tomb. 


In  the  fair  gardens  of  celestial  peace 
Walketh  a  gardener  in  meekness  clad  ; 

Fair  are  the  floweiB  that  wi-eathe  his  dewy  locks, 
And  liis  mysterious  eyes  are  sweet  and  sad. 

I'air  ai-e  the  silent  foldings  of  his  robes, 
ifallhig  with  saintly  calmness  to  bis  feet ; 

And  when  he  walks,  eaeh  floweret  to  his  will 
With  living  ptUae  of  sweet  accord  doth  beat. 

Every  green  leaf  thrills  to  its  tender  heart, 
In  the  mild  summer  radiance  of  his  eye  ; 

No  fear  of  stoim,  or  col<!,  or  bitter  fimt, 
Shadows  the  flowerets  when  their  sun  is  nigh. 

And  all  our  pleasant  haimts  of  earthly  love 
Aie  nurseries  to  those  gardens  of  the  air  ; 

And  his  far-dariing  eye,  with  starry  beam, 
Watches  the  gi'owing  of  his  ti'easui'es  there. 

We  call  them  ouin,  o'erwept  with  selfish  tears, 
O'anvatched  with  restless  longings  night  and 
Jay; 

Forgetful  of  the  high,  mysterious  I'ight 
He  holds  to  hear  our  cherished  plants  away. 

But  when  some  sunny  spot  in  those  bright  fields 
Needs  the  fair  presence  of  an  added  flower, 

Down  sweeps  a  stairy  angel  iu  the  night ; 
At  mom  the  rose  has  vanished  from  our  bower ! 

Where  stood  our  tree,  our  flower,  there  is  a  giave  ', 
Blank,  silent,  vacant ;  but  in  worlds  above, 

Like  a  new  star  outblossomed  in  the  skies. 
The  angels  hail  an  added  flower  of  love. 

Dear  friend,  no  more  upon  that  lonely  mound. 
Strewed  with  the  red  and  yellow  eutumn  leaf. 

Drop  thou  the  tear,  but  raise  the  fainting  eye 
Beyond  the  autumn  mists  of  eaiihly  grief. 

Thy  garden  rosebud  bore  witiiin  its  breast 
Those  mysteries  of  color,  warm  and  bright. 

That  the  bleak  elimete  of  this  lowei-  sphere 
Could  never  waken  into  fomi  and  light. 

es,  Uie  sweet  Gardener  hath  home  her  hence. 
Nor  must  thou  ssk  to  take  her  thence  away  ; 
Thou  shalt  behold  her,  in  some  coming  hour, 
blossomed  in  his  fields  of  cloudless  dsiy. 
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POEMS  OF  BORROir  AND  DEATH. 


FOOTSTEPS  OF  ANGELS. 

When  the  hours  of  day  are  immbci'od, 

Anil  the  voicea  of  the  night 
Wolto  the  better  soul  that  slumbered 

To  a  holy,  calm  delight ; 

Ei'e  the  evening  lamps  are  lighted, 
And,  like  phantoms  grim  and  tall, 

Sliadowa  from  ths  fitful  fii^light 
Dance  upon  the  parlor  wall ; 

Then  the  forms  of  the  depsited 

Eater  at  the  opeii  door,  — 
The  beloved  ones,  the  tme-hearted, 

He,  the  yonng  and  strong,  who  cherished 
Noble  longings  for  the  strife, 

By  the  roadside  feE  and  perislied. 
Weary  with  the  march  of  life  ! 

They,  the  holy  ones  and  weakly, 
■Who  the  cross  of  sutforing  bore, 

Folded  their  pale  hands  so  meekly. 
Spake  with  ua  on  earth  no  more  ! 


And  with  thein  the  beinj 
Who  unto  my  youth  wos  given, 

Moiw  than  all  things  else  to  love  me, 
And  is  now  a  saint  in  heaven. 

With  a  alow  and  noiseless  footstep 
Comas  tliat  messenger  divine, 

Takes  the  vacant  chair  beside  ine, 
Lays  her  gentle  hand  in  mine  ; 

And  she  sits  and  gazes  at  ms 

With  those  deep  and  tender  eyes. 

Like  the  atai'a,  so  still  and  saint-like, 
Looking  downward  fi'om  the  skies. 

Uttered  not,  yet  compiBhended, 
Is  the  spirit's  voiceless  prayer, 

Soft  i-ebukee,  in  blessings  ended, 
Bveatliing  from  her  lips  of  air. 


0,  though  oft  di 

All  my  fern's  are  laia  aside 
If  I  but  remember  only 

Such  as  these  have  lived  and  died  I 


THE  OLD  FAMILIAR  FACES. 

I  HS.VE  had  playmatJis,  I  have  had  cempanions. 
In  mydaysof  childhood,  in  my  joyful  school-days; 
All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces. 


I  have  been  laughing,  I  liave  been  carousing, 
Dvinkiug  late,  sitting  late,  with  my  busujii  tiuiiies ; 
All,  all  aie  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces. 

I  loved  a  Love  once,  fairest  among  women  : 
Closed  are  her  doore  on  me,  I  must  not  see  her,  — 
All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  fsmiUar  faces. 

I  have  a  friend,  a  kinder  friend  has  no  man ; 
Like  an  ingi'ate,  I  left  my  friend  abraptly  ; 
Left  him,  to  muse  on  the  old  familial-  fanes. 

Ghost-like  I  paced  round  the  haunts  of  luy  eliild- 

Eai'th  seemed  a  desert  I  was  bound  to  traverse. 
Seeking  to  fiud  the  old  familiar  faces. 

Friend  of  my  bosom,  thou  more  tllan  ft  bi'other, 
Why  werE  not  thou  bom  in  my  fatlier's  dwelling  ? 
So  might  we  talk  of  the  old  familiar  faces. 

they  have  died,  and  some  they  have 

■e  depaitfld  ; 


some  are  taken  frem  me  ;  all  i 
All,  idl  are  gone,  the  old  fumiliar  <■ 


THE  EUEIED  FLOWER. 

In  thesOcnce  of  my  ellMnber, 
When  the  ni^t  is  still  and  deep. 

And  the  drewsy  heave  of  ocean 
Mutters  in  its  charmed  sleep, 

Oft  !  hear  the  angel  voices 

Tliat  have  thrilled  me  long  ago,  — 
Voices  of  my  lost  companions. 

Lying  deep  beneath  the  snow. 

Where  are  now  the  Bowel's  we  tended  ? 

Witllered,  broken,  branch  and  stem  ; 
Where  are  now  the  hopes  we  cherished  ? 

Scattered  to  the  winds  with  them. 

For  ye,  too,  were  flowers,  ye  dear  ones ! 

Nursed  in  hope  and  reareil  in  love, 
Looking  fondly  ever  upward 

To  the  clear  blue  heaven  above  ; 

Smiling  on  the  sun  that  cheered  us, 
Rising  lightly  fram  the  rain, 

Never  folding  up  your  freshness 
Save  to  give  it  forth  again. 

0,  'tis  sad  to  lie  and  reckon 
All  the  days  of  faded  youth. 

All  the  vows  that  we  believed  in. 
All  the  words  wc  spoke  in  truth. 
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Severed,  —  vieve  it  severed  only 
By.aa.  idle  thonglit  of  atjife, 

Such  as  time  may  kiiit  together  ; 
Not  the  broken  chord  of  lile  ! 

0,  I  fling  my  spirit  backwai-d, 


Bi'ight«r,  fairer  far  than  living, 
With  no  trace  of  woe  or  pain, 

Eobed  in  everlasting  beauty, 
Shall  I  see  them  once  again. 

By  the  light  that  never  fadeth, 
Undenieath  eternal  skies, 

When  the  dawn  of  Teanrraction 
Bi-eaks  o'er  deathless  Paradise. 


THE  FUTURE  LIFE. 

How  shall  I  know  thee  in  the  sjAere  which  keeps 
The  disembodied  qiirits  of  the  dead, 

When  all  of  thee  that  time  could  wither  sleeps 
And  peiiiehes  among  the  dust  we  tread  ? 

For  1  shall  feel  the  sting  of  ceaseless  pain 
If  there  I  meet  thy  gentle  presence  not ; 

Nor  hear  the  voice  I  love,  nor  read  again 
in  thy  serenest  eyes  the  tender  thought 

Will  not  thy  own  meek  heart  demand  me  there 
That  heart  whose  fondest  throbs  to  me  wen 


Iii  nieailows  fanned  by  heaven's  life-breathing 

In  the  resplendence  of  that  glorions  sphere. 
And  larger  movements  of  the  unfettered  mind, 
Wilt  thou  forget  the  love  that  joined  ua  here  ? 

Tlie  love  that  lived  through  all  the  stoiiiiy  past. 
And  meekly  witli  my  harsher  nature  bore. 

And  deeper  grew,  and  tenderer  to  the  last. 
Shall  it  expire  with  life,  and  be  no  more  ? 

A  happier  Jot  than  mine,  and  laiger  light. 
Await  thee  there  ;  for  thou  hast  bowed  thy  will 

In  cheerful  homage  to  the  rule  of  right, 
And  lovest  a!],  and  renderest  good  for  ill. 


And  wrath  has  left  its  scar  —  that  fire  of  liell 
Has  left  its  friglitful  scar  upon  my  soul. 

Yet  though  thou  wear'st  the  glory  of  the  sky, 
Wilt  thou  not  keep  the  same  belovid  name. 

The  same  fair  thoughtful  brow,  and  gentle  eye. 
Lovelier  inheaten'ssweet  climate,  yet  thesame? 

Shalt  thou  not  teach  me,  in  that  calmer  home, 
The  wisdom  that  I  learned  so  ill  in  this  — 

The  wisdom  which  is  love—  till  I  become 
Tliy  fit  companion  in  that  land  of  bliss  1    . 


THE  ANGEL  0 


I.O  weary  iiearts,  to  mourning  homes, 
God's  meekest  Angel  gently  comes  : 
No  power  has  he  to  banish  jiain. 
Or  give  as  back  our  lost  again  ; 
And  yet  in  tendei'est  love  our  dear 
And  heavenly  Father  sends  him  here. 

Thei-e's  quiet  in  that  Angel's  glance, 
There 's  rest  in  hia  still  countenance  ! 
He  mocks  no  gi'ief  with  idle  cheer, 
Kor  wounds  with  words  the  moumer's  i 
But  ills  and  woes  he  may  not  cure 
He  kindly  trains  ns  to  tsidure. 

Angel  of  Patience  !  sent  to  calm 
Our  feverish  brows  fttth  cooluig  palm  ; 
To  lay  the  storms  of  hope  and  fear. 
And  I'econcile  life's  sniile  and  tear ; 
The  throbs  of  wounded  pride  to  still. 
And  make  our  own  our  Father's  will ! 


0  thou  who  moumest  on  thy  way. 
With  longings  for  the  close  of  day  ; 
Ho  walks  with  thee,  that  Angel  kind. 
And  gently  whispers,  "  Be  iflsigned  ; 
Bear  up,  bear  on,  the  end  shall  tell 
The  dear  Lord  ordereth  all  things  well  ! ' 


PEIENDS  DEPARTED. 

They  are  all  gone  into  the  world  of  light, 
And  I  alone  sit  lingering  here  ! 
heir  very  memory  is  fair  and  bright, 
And  my  sad  thoughts  doth  clear  ; 

glows  and  glitters  in  my  cloudy  hrenst. 
Like  stars  upon  some  gloomy  gi'ove,  — 
Or  those  faint  beams  in  which  this  hill  is  d 
After  the  sun's  remove. 
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POUMS  OF  SORROW  AND  DEATH. 


1  see  tliem  walking  in  an  air  of  glory, 

Whose  light  doth  trample  on  my  days,  — 
Mj  days  ivluth  are  at  best  but  dull  and  hoaiy, 
Mere  glimmering  and  decays. 

0  holy  hope  !  and  high  humility,  — 

High  as  the  arching  heavens  above  ! 
These  are  your  walks,  and  you  have  showed  tliem 

To  kindle  my  cold  love. 

Desir,  beauteous  death,  —  tbe  jewel  of  the  just, — 

Sliiuing  nowhere  but  in  the  dark  ! 

What  niystei'les  do  lie  beyond  thy  dust, 

Could  man  outlook  that  mark  ! 

He  that  hath  found  aome  Hedged  bii'd's  nest  m 

At  fii'at  sight,  if  the  bin!  hij  down ; 
But  what  fMi'  dell  or  grove  lie  siiiga  in  now, 
Tliat  is  to  him  unknown. 

And  yet,  as  angels  in  some  brighter  drea^iia 

Call  to  the  soul  whan  man  doth  sleep. 
So  some  sti'aiige  thoughtfl  transcend  our  wont 
themes. 
And  into  glory  peep. 

If  a  star  were  confined  into  a  tomb, 

Her  captive  flames  must  needs  burn  there, 

lliit  when  the  hand  that  locked  her  up  gives  rao! 

Sbo  '11  shine  thrangh  all  the  sphere. 

0  Father  of  et«mal  life,  and  all 

Citated  glories  uniiec  thee  I 
Regume  thy  spirit  from  tliis  world  of  thrall 
Into  true  liberty. 

Either  disperse  these  mists,  which  bbt  and  fill 

Jly  perspective  still  as  they  pass  ; 

Or  else  remove  me  hence  unto  that  hill 

Where  I  shall  need  no  glass. 


THE  ■neSH  SNOW-FALL. 

TiJE  snow  had  begun  in  the  gloaming, 

And  busily  all  the  night 
Had  been  heaping  field  and  liighway 

With  a  silence  deep  and  white. 

Every  pine  and  fir  and  hemlock 
Wore  ermine  too  deal'  for  an  earl. 

And  tile  poorest  twig  on  the  elm-tree 
Was  ridged  inch  deep  vrith  pearl. 


1  stood  and  watched  by  the  window 

The  noiseless  work  of  the  sky. 
And  the  sudden  Humes  of  suow-birds, 

Lilte  brown  leaves  whirling  by, 

I  thought  of  a  mound  in  sweet  Auburn 
Where  a  little  headstone  stood  ; 

How  the  flakes  were  folding  it  gently, 
As  did  robins  the  babes  in  the  wool. 

Up  spoke  our  own  little  Maiiel, 

Saying,  "  Father,  who  makes  it  snow  ? " 
And  1  told  of  the  good  All-father 

Who  cares  for  ns  here  below. 

Again  I  looked  at  the  snow-Ml, 
And  thought  ot  the  leaden  sky 

Tliat  ai'ched  o'er  our  fiist  gieat  sorrow, 
When  that  mound  was  heaped  so  high. 

I  remembered  the  gi'aiiual  patience 
Tliat  fell  fi-om  that  cloud  like  snow. 

Flake  by  flake,  healing  and  hiding 
The  soar  of  our  deep-plunged  woe. 

And  agiiin  to  the  child  I  whispered, 

"The  snow  that  husheth  all, 
Dai'ling,  the  merciful  Father 

Alone  can  make  it  fall  I " 

Then,  with  eyes  that  saw  not,  I  kissed  her ; 

And  she,  kissing  back,  could  not  know 
That  nty  kiss  was  given  to  her  sister. 

Folded  close  under  deepening  snow. 


E  EBAPER  j> 


)  THE  FLOWBKS. 


There  is  u  Reaper  whose  name  is  Death, 

And,  with  his  sickle  keen, 
He  reaps  the  bearded  grain  at  a  breath. 

And  the  flowers  tliat  grow  between. 

"Shall  1  have  naught  tliat  is  fair  I"  saith  he  ; 

"  Have  naught  hut  the  bearded  grain  ? 
Though  the  breath  of  these  flowei's  is  sweet  to  ni 

I  will  give  theni  all  back  ngaiu." 

He  ga^eil  at  the  flowers  with  fearful  eyes. 

He  kissed  their  di'ooping  leaves  ; 
It  was  for  the  Lord  of  Paradise 

He  bound  them  in  his  sheaves. 
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"  Dear  tokens  of  the  earth  are  tliey. 
Where  he  was  once  a  child. 

"  Tiiey  shall  all  bloom  in  fields  of  light, 

Tratisplantad  by  my  uare, 
And  saints,  upon  their  gaiment^  white, 

These  aaci'ed  blossoms  wear." 


And  the  mother  gave,  in  teaw  and 
The  flowers  she  most  did  love  ; 

Shu  knew  she  sliould  find  Ulein  all 
In  the  fiolds  of  light  above. 


',  not  hi  cnialty,  not  in  wrath, 
The  Reaper  came  that  day  ; 

I'  was  an  angel  visited  the  green  earth. 
And  took  t)ie  flowers  away. 


OVER  THE  EI7EE. 


a  the  li 


Tlie 


they  heck  on  to  mo, 

Lovetl ones  who  Ve  creased  to  the  failher  side, 

of  their  stiowy  robes  1  see, 

tJie  dashing  tide. 


But  their 
There 's  one  with  ringlets  of  sunny  ^ , 

And  eyes  the  reflection  of  lieaven's  own  bine  ■ 
He  crossed  in  the  twilight  gi^ay  tmd  cold. 

And  the  pale  mist  hid  him  frem  moital  viety. 
We  saw  not  the  angels.who  met  him  there, 

The  gal«s  of  the  city  we  could  not  see  : 
Over  the  river,  over  the  liver 

My  bi-other  atands  waiting  to  welcome  me. 

Over  the  river  the  boatman  pale 

Carried  another,  the  household  pet ; 
Her  brown  enrls  ivaved  in  the  gentle  gale, 

Darling  Minnie  1  I  see  her  yet. 
She  crossed  on  her  bosom  her  dimpled  hands, 

And  fearlessly  entered  the  phantom  hark ; 
We  felt  it  glide  from  the  silver  sands, 

And  all  our  sunshine  gi'ew  strangely  dark ; 
We  know  she  is  safe  on  the  ferther  side, 

Whem  all  the  ransomed  and  angels  be  ; 
Over  the  river,  the  mystic  river, 

My  childhood's  idol  is  waiting  tor  me. 

Tor  none  return  from  those  q^uiet  shores, 

Who  cross  with  the  boatman  cold  and  pale ; 
We  hear  the  dip  of  the  golden  oars, 

And  catch  a  gleam  of  the  snowy  sail ; 
Andlo!  they  have  passedfiomom'yeaminghearls, 

They  cross  the  stream  and  are  gone  for  aye. 
We  may  not  sunder  the  veil  apai-t 

That  hides  from  our  vision  the  gates  of  day  ; 
We  only  know  that  their  barks  no  more 

May  sail  with  na  o'er  life's  stonny  sea  ; 


Yet  somewhere,  I  know,  on  the  unseen  shore. 
They  wat«h,  and  beckon,  and  wait  for  me. 

And  1  sit  and  think,  when  the  sunset's  gold 

is  flushing  liver  and  hill  and  shore, 
1  shall  one  day  stand  by  the  water  cold, 

And  list  for  the  sound  of  the  boatman's  oat ; 
I  shall  watch  for  a  gleam  of  the  flapping  sail,  ' 

I  shall  hear  the  boat  as  it  gains  the  stl^nil, 
1  shall  pass  from  sight  with  the  boatman  pale. 

To  the  better  shore  of  the  spiiit  land. 
I  sliall  know  the  hived  who  have  gone  before. 

And  joyfully  sweet  will  the  meeting  he, 
Wjien  over  tlie  river,  the  peaiieful  river, 
e  angel  of  death  shall  caiTV  nie. 


THE  TWO  WAITINGS. 


Hear  hearts,  you  were  waiting  a  year  ago 

For  tlie  glory  to  be  revealed  ; 
You  were  wondering  deeply,  witli  bated  breti 

Wiiat  treasure  the  days  concealed. 

0,  would  it  bo  this,  or  would  it  be  that  ? 

Would  it  be  girl  or  boy! 
Would  it  loot  like  father  or  mother  most  ? 

And  what  should  yon  do  for  Joy? 

And  then,  one  day,  when  the  time  was  iiill. 

And  the  spring  was  coming  fast. 
The  trenibiing  veO  of  the  body  was  rent. 

And  you  saw  yom'  baby  at  last 

Was  it  or  not  what  you  had  dreamed  f 

It  was,  and  yet  it  was  not ; 
But  O,  it  was  better  a  thousand  times 

Tlian  evei'  you  wished  or  thought. 


And  now,  dear  hearts,  you  are  waiting  nga 
While  the  spring  is  coming  fast ; 

For  the  baby  that  was  a  future  dream 
Is  now  a  dream  of  the  past  : 

A  dream  of  sunshine,  and  all  tliat  's  sweet 

Of  all  that  is  pure  and  bright ; 
Of  eyes  that  were  blue  as  the  sky  liy  day, 


you  are  waiting  again  foe  the  fullness  of  time, 

And  the  glory  to  be  revealed  ; 
^ou  are  wondering  deeply  with  aching  liearls 

What  treasure  is  now  concealed. 
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0,  will  slie  be  tliis,  ov  will  she  be  that ! 

And  whnt  will  there  bu  in  h«r  face 
That  will  tell  you  sure  thut  she  is  your  o' 

When  you  meet  iu  the  lieavenly  iilare 

As  it  was  before,  it  wili  be  again, 
Fashion  your  di'eam  aa  you  will ; 

When  the  veil  ia  rent,  and  the  glory  is  s. 
It  will  more  than  your  hope  fulfill. 


Five  summer  mouths  of  gladness 

Without  one  cloud  of  sorrow,  sin,  or  strife, 
Cut  sliort  by  suildei)  gloom  and  wintry  sadness. 

A  little  moiiiiil 
By  buttress  gray  defended, 

Watereii  with  tears  and  garlanded  nil  round. 
l!y  loving  liands  atfeotiouatoly  tended, 

A  little  cot, 
Empty,  forlorn,  foi'saken. 

Silent  remembrancer  that  he  is  not,  — 
Gone  —  past  oar  voice  to  lull,  o3-  !ii«s  to  w!i.lten . 

A  little  frock 
Ho  wore,  a  hat  tliat  sliaded 

His  innocent  brow,  ae«n  with  ft  suildcn  sliot-li 
Of  giief  for  that  dear  form  so  quickly  laJisd. 

A  little  flower. 
Because  he  touched  it  cherished, 

Fmgile  memorial  of  one  happy  liour 
Before  the  beauty  of  our  blossom  perished. 

A  little  hair. 
Secured  with  trembling  fliigei's. 

All  that  is  left  us  of  our  infant  fftir. 
All  we  shiJl  see  of  him  while  tlus  life  lingers. 

A  little  name, 
In  parisli  records  written, 

A  passing  sympathy  to  claim 
From  other  fathers  for  a  fatlier  smitten. 

But  a  great  trust 
Irradiates  our  sorrow. 

That  though  to-day  his  name  is  writ  in  dust 
We  afaall  behold  it  writ  in  heaven  to-morrow. 

And  a  great  peace 
Our  ti'oubled  soul  possesses, 
Tliat  though  to  embrace  him  these  poor  am 

Our  lamb  lies  folded  in  the  Lord's  ciiresscs. 


A  little  iKiin, 
To  point  his  life's  brief  story. 

A  few  hours'  mortal  weariness,  to  gain 
Unutterable  rest  and  endless  glory, 

A  little  prayer. 
By  lips  Divine  once  spoken, 

Thywillbedonel"  is  bwathed  into  tli 
in   hearts  submissive,   though  witil  ai 


t  we  shall  sea  him  with  liia  o\ 
And  clas]>  out  daj'ling  in  our  arm: 


FOK  CHARLIE'S  SAKE. 

The  night  is  late,  the  house  is  still ; 

The  ai^ls  of  the  hour  fiUfiU 

Their  tender  ministries,  and  move 

From  couch  to  conch  in  cares  of  love. 

They  drop  into  thy  dreams,  sweet  wife. 

The  happiest  smile  of  Charlie's  life, 

And  lay  on  baby's  lips  a  kias. 

Fresh  from  his  angel-brother's  bliss  ; 

And,  as  they  pass,  they  seem  to  make 

A  strange,  dim  hymn,  "For  Charlie's  sake." 

My  listening  heart  takes  up  the  strain. 
And  ^vea  it  to  the  night  again. 
Fitted  with  words  of  lowly  praise, 
And  patience  leai'ned  of  mouiiiful  days, 
■  i  of  the  dead  child's  ways. 


His  will  be  done,  His  will  be  done  ! 
Who  gave  and  t«ok  away  my  son. 
In  "  the  fai'  land  "  to  shine  and  sing 
Before  the  Beautiful,  the  King, 
Who  every  day  doth  Christmoa  make. 
All  staj'red  and  belled  for  Chai'iie'a  sake. 

For  Charlie's  sake  I  will  arise  ; 

I  will  anoint  me  where  he  Ues, 

And  change  my  raiment,  and  go  in 

To  the  Lord's  house,  and  leave  my  sin 

Without,  and  seat  me  at  his  board. 

Eat,  and  be  glad,  and  praise  the  Lord. 

For  wherefore  should  1  fast  and  weep. 

And  sullen  moods  of  mourning  keep  ? 

I  cannot  bring  him  back,  nor  he. 

For  any  calling,  come  to  me. 

The  bond  the  angel  Death  did  sign, 

God  sealed  — for  Charlie's  sake,  and  mine 
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"ONLY  A  YEAR," 

One  year  (igo,  —  a  ringing  voice, 

A  elcai'  bhio  oye, 
And  I'hiateriiig  curls  of  sunny  linir, 

Too  fair  to  die. 

K"o  glance  of  fijB, 
Ko  oliistering  curls  of  golden  liaii-, 
I'air  but  Ui  die  ! 

One  year  ago,  —  wlmt  loves,  what  schemes 

Far  into  life ! 
What  joyous  hopes,  what  bigh  resolves, 

What  generous  strife  ! 

Tlie  silent  picture  on  the  wall. 

The  burial-stone 
Of  all  that  beauty,  life,  and  joy, 

Rtniiiin  alone  ! 

One  y«nr,  —  one  year,  —  one  little  year, 

And  ao  mucli  gone  ! 
And  yet  the  even  flow  of  life 

Moves  calmly  nn. 

The  grave  giuwa  green,  the  flowers  Woom  Mv, 

Above  timt  bead  ; 
No  sorrowing  tint  of  leaf  or  fipi-ay 

Says  ho  is  dead. 

No  pause  or  hash  of  merry  blids 

That  sing  above 
Tells  us  how  coldly  sloops  below 

The  fomi  we  love. 

Where  hast  thou  been  this  yeai',  beloved  ? 

What  hast  thou  seen,  — 
What  visions  fair,  what  glorious  life, 

Where  thou  hast  been  ? 

The  T«il !  the  veil  I  so  thin,  so  strong  I 

'Twixt  us  and  thee  ; 
Tlie  mystic  veil )  when  shall  it  fall. 

That  we  may  see  ? 

Not  dead,  not  sloeping,  not  even  gone, 

But  present  still, 
And  waiting  for  the  coming  hour 

OfGod's  sweet  will. 


The 


I  CANNOT  make  him  dead  ! 

His  fair  sunshiny  head 

lev  bounding  round  my  study  chair  ; 

Yet  when  my  eyes,  now  dim 

With  teal's,  I  turn  to  him, 

vision  vanishes,  —he  is  not  there  I 


I  waJk  my  parlor  floor. 
And,  through  the  open  door, 

1  hear  a  footfall  on  tlie  chamber  stai 
1  'm  stepping  towaid  the  hull 
To  give  the  boy  a  call ; 

And  then  betliinlt  me  that  —  he  is  j 


t  thei 


Lord  of  the  living  and  the  dead. 

Our  Saviour  dear  ! 
We  lay  in  silence  at  thy  feet 

This  sad,  sad  year. 


i  thread  the  crowded  stieet ; 

A  satcheled  lad  I  meet, 
Willi  the  same  heaming  eyes  and  colored  liair ; 

And,  aa  ho  's  nmniug  by. 

Follow  him  witli  my  eye, 
SrarceJy  bolieving  that  —he  is  not  there  ! 

I  know  his  face  is  hid 

Under  the  coffin  )id  ; 
Closed  are  his  eyes  ;  cold  is  his  forehead  fair  ; 

My  hand  that  raarhle  folt ; 

O'er  it  in  l>rayer  I  knelt ; 
Yet  iny  heart  whispaw  that  —  he  ia  not  thci'e  ! 

1  cannot  make  him  dead ! 
When  passing  by  the  bed, 
10  long  watched  ovei'  witlj  parental  eare. 
My  spiiit  and  my  eye 
Seek  him  inquiringly. 
Before  the  thought  comes,  that  —  ho  is  not  there ! 

When,  at  tlie  cool  gray  break 

Of  day,  from  sleeji  1  wake, 
With  my  first  hreatliing  of  the  morning  air 

My  soul  goes  up,  with  joy, 

To  Him  who  gave  my  boy  ; 
Then  comes  the  sad  thought  that— he  isnotthei'e! 

When  at  the  day's  calm  close, 

Before  wo  seek  repose, 
I  'm  with  his  mother,  offering  up  our  prayer  ; 

Wliate'er  I  may  be  saying, 

I  am  in  spnit  praying 
For  our  hoy's  spirit  though  —  he  is  not  there  ! 


Not  tliero  !  —  Where,  then,  is  he  ? 
The  foi-m  I  used  to  see 
Was  but  the  raiment  that  he  used  to  near. 
The  grave,  that  now  doth  pi-ess 
Ux>on  that  cast -ofl' dress, 
but  his  wardrobe  locked  ;  —  he  is  not  there  ! 
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He  lives  !  —  In  all  the  past 

He  lives  ;  nor,  to  the  last, 
Of  seeing  him  tigain  will  I  despair  ; 

la  dreimis  I  see  him  now ; 

Aud,  on  his  angel  brow, 
I  see  it  written,  "Thou  alialt  see  me  IJa 

Yes,  we  all  live  to  God  ! 

Father,  thy  chastening  rod 
So  help  us,  thine  afflicted  ones,  to  bear, 

That,  in  the  spirit  land. 

Meeting  at  thy  light  hand, 
'T  will  be  our  heaven  to  find  that—  he 
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Asp  hast  thou  sought  thy  heavenly  home, 

Our  fond,  dear  boy,  — 
The  realms  where  soilow  dare  not  come, 

Wlierelifeisjoy? 
Pure  at  thy  death  as  at  thy  birth. 
Thy  spirit  caught  no  taint  from  imrth  ; 
Even  by  its  bliss  we  mete  our  dearth, 
Casa  Wappy  I 

Despair  was  in  our  last  farewell. 

As  closed  thine  eye ; 
Tears  of  our  anguish  may  not  tell 

Wheu  thou  didst  die  ; 
■Woiils  may  not  paint  our  grief  for  thee  ; 
Sighs  are  bnt  bubbles  on  the  sea 
Of  our  unfathomed  agony ; 
Casa  Wappy ! 

Thon  wert  a  vision  of  delight, 

To  bless  us  given  ; 
Beauty  eniboilied  to  our  sight, 

A  type  of  heaveu ! 
So  dear  to  ua  thou  wert,  thou  art 
Kven  leas  thine  own  self,  than  a  jKirt 
Of  mine,  and  of  thy  mother's  heart, 
CaaaWappy  ! 

Thy  bright,  brief  day  knew  no  decline, 

'T  was  cloudless  joy ; 
Sunrise  and  night  alone  were,  thine, 

Beloved  boy ! 
This  moon  beheld  thee  blithe  and  gay  ; 
That  found  thee  prostrate  in  decay  ; 
And  ere  a  thiid  shone,  clay  was  clay, 
Casa  Wappy ! 


Humbly  we  bow  to  Fate's  decree  ; 
Yet  had  we  hoped  that  Time  should  sea 
Thee  mourn  for  us,  not  us  for  thee, 
Casa  Wappy  I 

We  mourn  for  thee  when  blind,  blank  night 

The  chamber  fills  ; 
We  pine  for  thee  wlieu  mom's  fiist  light 

Reddens  the  hills  : 
The  sun,  tlia  moon,  the  stars,  the  sea, 
AH  —  to  the  wallHower  aud  wild  pea  — 
Are  clianged  ;  we  saw  the  world  tliTOUgh  thee, 
Casa  Wappy ! 


Gem  of  our  hearth,  our 

Earth's  imde filed, 
Could  love  have  saved,  thou  hadst 

Our  dear,  sweet  child  ! 


pnd 
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ling  prayer ; 
jcrywhere,  — 


And  though,  perchance. 

Of  casnal  mirtli, 
it  doth  not  own,  whate'er  may  seem. 

An  inward  hiith ; 
We  miss  tliy  small  step  on  the  stair  ; 
We  miss  thee  at  thine  e 
All  day  we  miss  thee,  ~ 
Casa  Wappy ! 

Snows  muffied  earth  when  thou  didst  gi 

In  life's  spruig-hloom, 
Down  tfl  the  appomted  house  below,  — 

The  silent  tomb. 
But  now  the  green  leaves  of  the  tree. 
The  cuukoo,  and  "the  busy  bee," 
Return,  — but  with  tliem  bring  not  the 
Casa  Wappy ! 


'T  is  so ;  but  can  it  be  —  while  flowi 

Revive  again  — 
Man's  doom,  in  death  that  we  and  c 

For  aye  remain  ? 
0,  can  it  be,  that  o'er  the  gi'ave 
The  grass  renewed  should  yearly  wa 
Yet  God  forget  our  child 
Casa  Wappj ! 


!— 
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Thus  man  could  die. 
Life  were  a  mockery,  tlionght  were  woi 

And  truth  a  lie  ; 
Heaven  were  a  coinage  of  the  brain  ; 
Religion  frenzy,  virtue  vain. 
And  all  our  hopes  to  meet  again, 
Casa  Wappy ! 

Then  be  to  US,  0  dear,  lost  child  ! 

With  beam  of  love, 
A  star,  death's  uncongenial  wild 

Smiling  above  1 
Soon,  soon  thy  little  feet  have  trod 
The  skyward  path,  the  seraph's  road. 
That  led  thee  back  frain  man  to  God, 
Casa  Wappy ! 
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Yet  't  is  swoot  balm  to  ouv  dcspnir, 

Fond,  fairest  boy, 
That  heaven  ia  God's,  and  thou  art  then 

With  him  in  joy; 
There  past  ai-e  death  and  all  its  woes ; 
There  beanty's  stream  forever  flows  ; 
And  pleasure's  day  no  sunset  knows, 
Casa  Wujijiy ! 

Farewell,  then,  —  fov  a  while,  farewell,  - 

Pride  of  my  heart  1 
It  eauuot  be  that  long  we  dwell, 

Thus  torn  apart. 
Time's  shadows  like  the  shuttle  flee ; 
And  dai-k  howe'er  Ufo's  night  may  be. 
Beyond  the  gmve  I  '11  meet  with  thee, 
Casa  Wappy ' 


TOMMY  'S  DEAD. 

You  may  give  over  plow,  boys. 
You  may  take  tlie  gear  to  tlie  stead, 
AH  the  sweat  o'  your  brow,  boys, 
Will  never  get  beer  and  bread. 
The  seed  'a  waste,  I  know,  boys, 
There 's  not  a  blade  will  grow,  boys, 
'Tis  cropped  out,  1  trow,  boys, 
And  Tommy's  dead. 

Send  the  colt  to  fair,  boya, 

He 's  going  blind,  as  I  said. 

My  old  eyes  can't  bear,  boys, 

To  see  liim  in  the  shed ; 

The  cow  'a  dry  and  spare,  boya, 

She  'a  neither  here  nor  there,  boys, 

I  donbt  she 's  badly  bred  ; 

Stop  the  mill  to-niom,  boys, 

There  -U  be  no  more  com,  boys, 

Neither  white  nor  red ; 

There's  no  sign  of  grcss,  boys, 

You  may  sell  the  goat  and  the  ass,  boy 

The  land  's  not  what  Jt  was,  boys. 

And  the  beasts  most  be  fed  : 

You  may  turn  Peg  away,  Ixiys, 

Yon  may  pay  off  old  Ned, 

We  've  had  a  dnll  day,  hoys. 

And  Tommy's  dead. 

Move  my  chair  on  the  floor,  boys. 

Let  me  turn  my  head  : 

She 's  standing  there  in  the  door,  hoys, 

Your  sister  Winifi'ed  t 

Take  her  awny  from  me,  boys, 

Your  sister  Winifred  ! 

Move  nie  roand  in  my  place,  boya, 

Let  me  turn  my  hcEul, 


Take  her  an-ay  fi^om  me,  boys, 
As  she  lay  on  her  death-bec( 
The  bones  of  her  thin  faee,  boys. 
As  she  lay  on  her  death-bed  ! 
1  don't  know  how  it  be,  boys. 
When  all 's  done  and  said. 
But  I  see  her  looking  at  uie,  boys. 
Wherever  I  tui'n  my  head  ; 
Out  of  the  big  oak-tree,  boys. 
Out  of  the  ganlen-bed, 
And  the  lily  as  iiale  as  she,  boys. 
And  tlie  rose  that  used  to  be  red. 

There  's  something  not  right,  boya, 
But  I  think  it  'a  not  in  my  head, 
1  've  kept  my  precious  eight,  boys,  - 
The  Lord  be  hallowkl ! 
Outnide  and  in 

The  ground  is  cold  to  my  tlcad. 
The  hills  aw  wizen  and  thin. 
The  sky  is  shriveled  and  shred. 
The  hedges  down  by  the  loan 
1  can  count  them  bone  by  bone, 
The  leaves  are  open  and  spread, 
But  I  see  the  teeth  of  the  land. 
And  hands  like  a  dead  man's  hand. 
And  the  eyes  of  a  dead  man's  liaid. 

There 's  nothing  but  cinders  and  sant 
The  rat  and  the  mouse  have  fed, 
Anil  the  summer 's  empty  and  cold  ; 
Over  valley  and  wold 
Whia-ever  1  turn  my  liead 
There's  a  mildew  aud  a  mold. 
The  snn  's  going  out  overhead. 
And  I  "m  very  old. 
And  Tommy  'a  dead. 

What  am  I  staying  for,  boya, 
You  'I'e  all  bom  and  bred, 
'T  is  fifty  years  and  more,  boys. 
Since  wife  and  I  were  wed. 
And  she 's  gone  befoi'e,  hoya. 
And  Tommy  'a  dead. 

She  was  always  sweet,  hoys. 

Upon  hLs  curly  head, 

She  knew  she  'd  never  see 't,  hoys. 

And  she  stole  off  to  bed  ; 

I  'ye  been  sitting  up  alone,  hoys. 

For  he  'd  come  home,  he  said. 

But  it 's  time  I  was  gone,  boys. 

For  Tommy  'a  dead. 

Put  the  shuttera  up,  boya. 
Bring  out  the  beer  and  bread, 
Malte  linste  and  sup,  boys. 
For  my  eyes  are  heavy  as  lead  ; 
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Behind  her  cradle  bai^  she  smiled 

There 's  something  01  wi'  the  btead, 

To  cafch  the  lii-st  faint  my. 

I  don't  care  to  sup,  boys, 

As  from  the  trellis  smiles  the  flower 

And  Tommy 'sdead- 

And  opens  to  the  day. 

I  'm  not  light,  1  doubt,  boys. 

But  not  ao  beautiful  they  rear 

I  're  such  a  sleepy  head. 

Theii'aiiy  cups  of  blue, 

I  shall  nevermore  be  stout,  boya. 

As  turned  her  sweet  eyes  to  the  light. 

You  may  carry  mo  to  bed. 

Biimmed  with  sleep's  tender  deiv  ; 

■What  are  you  about,  boys  ? 

And  not  so  close  their  tendi'ils  fine 

The  prayers  ate  till  said, 

Sound  thetr  supports  are  thrown. 

The  fii-e'fi  raked  out,  boys. 

As  those  dear  aims  whose  outsti'etched  plea 

And  Tommy 's  dead. 

Clasped  all  heaita  to  her  own. 

The  stdra  are  too  steep,  boys, 

We  used  to  think  how  she  had  come. 

You  may  carry  me  to  the  head. 

Even  as  comes  the  flower, 

The  night 's  dark  and  desp,  hoys, 

The  last  and  perfect  added  gift 

Your  mother's  long  in  bed, 

To  crown  Love 's  morning  hour ; 

'T  is  time  to  go  to  sleep,  boys. 

And  how  in  hof  was  imaged  forth 

And  Tommy's  dead. 

The  love  we  could  not  say. 
As  on  the  little  dewdrops  round 

I  'm  not  used  to  kiss,  boys, 

Shines  bock  the  heart  of  day. 

You  may  shake  my  hand  instead. 

All  things  go  amiss,  boya. 

You  may  lay  me  where  she  is,  boys, 

Will  soon  be  coming  round,  — 

Audl'n  rest  my  old  head: 

We  see  their  rows  of  heart-shaped  leaves 

'T  is  a  poor  world,  this,  boys, 

And  Tommy 'a  dead. 

The  tender  things  the  winter  killed 

Ilenew  again  their  birth. 
But  the  glory  of  our  morning 

THE  MERRY  LARK, 

Has  iiassed  away  from  eaith. 

Tht!  mci-iy,  mevry  lark  was  up  and  singing. 

0  Earth  1  in  vaiu  our  aching  eyes 

And  the  hare  was  out  and  feeding  on  the  lea, 

Stretch  orer  thy  green  plain  ! 

And  the  meiTy,  merry  bells  below  were  ringing. 

Too  harsh  thy  dews,  too  gi'oss  thine  air. 

When  my  chEd'a  laugh  rang  through  me. 

Hei'  spiiit  to  sustain ; 

Now  the  hare  is  snared  and  dead  beside  the 

But  up  in  groves  of  Paradise 

suowyavd. 

Foil  surely  we  shaU  see 

And  the  lark  beside  the  dl'eary  winter  sea. 

Our  morning-glory  beautiful 

And  my  baby  in  his  cradle  in  the  chuiichyai'd 

Twine  round  our  dear  Lord's  knee. 

Waiteth  tliere  until  the  bells  bring  me. 

—^ 

THE  MORKINO-GLORT. 

ARE  THE  CHILDHEN  AT  HOME  7 

"We  wi'eathed  about  our  darling's  head 

Each  day,  when  the  glow  of  sunset 

The  moi-niug-glory  blight ; 

Fades  in  the  western  sky, 

Her  little  face  looked  out  beneath 

And  the  wee  ones,  tired  of  playing, 

So  full  of  life  and  Ught, 

Go  hipping  lightly  by. 

So  lit  as  with  a  sunrise. 

I  steal  away  from  my  husband. 

That  we  could  only  say. 

Asleep  in  his  easy-chair, 

"  She  is  the  morning-glory  trae, 

And  wftteh  from  tlie  open  doorway 

And  her  poor  types  are  they." 

Thefr  faces  fiesh  and  fair. 

So  always  from  that  happy  time 

We  called  her  by  their  name. 

That  once  waa  full  of  life. 

And  yeiy  fitting  did  it  seem,  ~ 

Ringing  with  girhsli  laughter, 

For  sure  as  moraing  came. 

Echoing  boyish  strife, 

r 
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We  two  are  waiting  together  ; 

And  ol't,  as  the  shadows  tome, 
With  trenmloua  voice  he  calls  ma, 

"It  is  night !  »re  the  children  homof " 

"Yea,  love!"  I  answer  him  gently, 

"They're  all  home  long  ago"  ;  — 
And  I  sing,  in  my  quivering  trehle, 

A  song  ao  soft  and  low. 
Till  the  old  man  drojis  to  slumber. 

With  his  head  upon  his  hand, 
And.  I  tell  to  myself  the  nurabev 

At  home  in  the  better  land. 

At  home,  where  never  a  soitow 

Shall  dim  their  eyes  with  tears  ! 
Where  the  smile  of  God  is  on  them 

Through  all  the  smnmer  yeai's  ! 
I  know,  — yet  my  arms  are  empty, 

That  fondly  folded  seven. 
And  the  mother  heart  within  me 

Is  almost  stai'ved  for  heaven. 

Sometimes,  in  the  dusk  of  eveninf , 

I  only  shut  my  eyes, 
And  the  children  aw  all  aboat  me, 

A  vision  from  the  skies  : 
The  babes  whose  dimpled  fingers 

Lost  the  way  to  my  breast. 
And  the  beaatifnl  ones,  the  angels. 

Passed  to  the  world  of  the  blest. 

With  never  a  cloud  upon  them, 

1  see  their  radiant  brows ; 
My  boys  that  I  gave  to  freedom,  — 

The  red  sword  sealed  their  vows  ! 
In  a  tangled  Southern  forest. 

Twin  brothers  hold  and  brave, 
They  fell ;  and  the  flag  they  died  for. 

Thank  God  !  floats  over  theii'  grave. 

A  breath,  and  the  vision  is  lifted 

Away  on  wings  of  light. 
And  again  we  two  are  together, 

AH  alone  in  the  night 
They  tell  me  his  mind  is  failing. 

But  I  smile  at  idle  fears  ; 
He  is  only  back  with  the  children. 

In  the  dear  and  peaceful  years. 

And  still,  as  the  summer  sunset 

Fades  away  in  the  west. 
And  the  wee  ones,  tiled  of  playing, 

Go  trooping  home  to  rest, 
My  husband  caUa  from  his  comer, 

"Say,  love,  have  the  chOdren  come?" 
And  I  answer,  with  eyes  uplifted, 

'■  Yes,  dear  !  they  are  all  at  home." 


THE  LOST  SISTER. 

They  waked  me  from  my  sleep,  1  knew  not  why. 
And  bade  me  hasten  where  a  midnight  hunp 
Gleamed  fram  an  inner  chamber.    There  she  lay, 
Withbrowsopale,  who  yester-morn  breathed  fortii 
Through  joyous  snules  her  supeiflux  of  bliss 
Into  the  hearts  of  others.     By  her  side 
Her  hoazy  sii'e,  with  si)eechleas  soitow,  gazed 
Upon  the  stricken  idol,  — aU  disnjayed 
Beneath  his  God's  rebuke.    And  she  whg  nui-sed 
That  fair  young  creature  at  her  gentle  breast. 
And  oft  those  sunny  locks  had  decked  with  buds 
Of  rose  aiid  jasmine,  shuddering  wiped  the  dews 
Which  death  distills. 

The  snfferer  just  had  given 
Her  long  farewell,  and  for  the  last,  last  time 
Touched  with  cold  lips  his  cheek  who  led  so  late 
Her  footsteps  to  the  altai',  and  received 
In  the  deep  ti'Onsport  of  an  ardent  heart 
Her  vow  of  love.     And  she  had  striven  ta  press 
That  goUlen  circlet  with  her  bloodless  hand 
Back  on  his  finger,  which  he  kneeling  gave 
At  the  bright  bridal  mora.     So  tliere  she  lay 
In  calm  endurance,  like  the  smitten  lamb 
Wounded  in  floweiy  pastures,  from  whose  breast 
The  dreaded  bitterness  of  death  had  passed. 
~  But  ft  faint  wail  disturbed  the  silent  scene. 
And  in  ita  nuise's  aims  a  new-born  babe 
W^as  borne  in  utter  helplessness  aJong, 
Before  that  dying  eye. 

Its  gathered  fikn 
Kindled  one  moment  with  a  sudden  glow 
Of  teai-less  agony,  —  and  fearful  pangs. 
Racking  tJie  rigid  featm'es,  told  how  stl'ong 
A  mother's  love  doth  root  itself.     One  cry 
Of  bitter  anguish,  blent  with  fervent  prayer. 
Went  up  to  Heaven,  —  and,  as  its  cadence  sank. 
Her  spirit  entered  there. 

Moid  after  morn 
Rose  and  retired  ;  yet  still  as  in  a  dream 
I  seemed  to  move.     The  certainty  of  loss 
i}t  al  mice  upon  me.     Then  I  wept 
As  weep  the  sisterlesa.  —  For  thon  wert  fled. 
My  only,  my  beloved,  my  sainted  one,  — 
Twin  of  my  spirit !  and  my  numbered  days 
Must  wear  the  sable  of  that  midnight  hour 
Which  rent  thee  from  me. 


GO  TO  THY  EEST, 

Go  to  thy  rest,  fair  child  ! 

Go  to  thy  dicamless  hod. 

While  yet  so  gentle,  undefiled, 

With  blessings  on  thy  head. 


— r 
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fresh  roses  in  tiiy  haiul, 
Buds  on  thy  pillow  laid, 
Haate  fram  this  dark  and  fearful  land, 
Where  flowers  so  (xniukly  fade. 

Era  sin  bas  seared  the  breast, 
Or  soiTow  waked  the  tear, 
Rise  to  thy  throne  of  changeless  rest. 
In  yon  celeatial  sphsre  ! 

Becanse  thy  sinlls  was  fair. 

Thy  lip  and  eye  so  bright, 

Because  thy  loving  ciiidle-eai'O 

Was  aueh  a  dear  delight, 

Shall  lore,  with  weak  embrace. 
Thy  upwaM  wing  detain  ? 
Mo  !  gentle  angel,  seek  thy  place 
Amid  the  cherub  train. 


"THSY  ARE  DEAR  FISH  TO  ME." 

Thk  farmer's  wife  sat  at  the  door, 

A  pleasant  sight  to  see  ; 
And  blithesome  were  the  wee,  wee  bairns 

That  played  aiound  her  knee. 

When,  bending  "neath  her  heavy  creel, 

A  poor  fish-wife  came  by, 
And,  turning  from  the  toilsome  road, 

Unto  the  door  drew  nigh. 

She  laid  her  burden  on  the  green. 

And  spread  its  scaly  store  ; 
Witli  trembling  lianda  and  plea<ling  wor 

She  told  them  o'er  and  o'er. 

But  lightly  latighed  the  young  guidwife, 
"  We  're  no  sae  scarce  o'  cheer  ; 

Tak'  lip  your  creel,  and  gang  your  ways, 
I  '11  buy  noe  fish  sae  dear." 

Bending  beneath  her  load  again, 

A  weary  sight  to  see  ; 
Itight  sorely  sighed  the  poor  fish-wife, 

"They  are  dear  ilsh  to  me! 


The  farmer's  wife  turned  to  the  door,  — 

What  was  't  upon  her  cheek  ? 
What  was  there  rising  in  her  breast. 

That  then  she  scarce  could  speali,  ? 

She  thought  upon  her  ain  guidman. 
Her  lightsome  laddies  three ; 
le  woman's  words  had  pierced  het  heart,  — 
"  Thay  are  dear  iish  to  me  !  " 


ight, 


"Our  boat  ivsia  oot  ae  fearfu' 
And  when  the  storm  blew 

My  husband,  and  my  three  brave  son 
Lay  corpses  on  the  shore. 

"  I  've  been  a  wife  for  thirty  years, 

A  childless  widow  three  ; 
I  maun  buy  them  now  to  sell  again,  ~ 

They  are  dear  fish  to  ino  !" 


'Come  back,"  she  ciied,  witli  quiv 
And  pity's  gathering  tear  ; 

'  Come  in,  come  in,  my  poor  woman. 
Ye  're  kindly  welcome  here. 

'  I  kentna  o'  your  aching  heart, 
Your  weaiy  lot  to  dree  ; 
'11  ne'er  forget  your  sad,  sad  woi'ds  ; 
'They  are  dear  fish  to  me!'" 

Ay,  let  the  happy-hearted  leam 

To  pause  ere  they  deny 
The  meed  of  honest  toil,  and  think 

How  much  their  gold  may  buy,  — 
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How  much  o! 

What  woman's  misery,  - 

What  breaking  hearts  migl 

They  are  dear  fish  to  n 


He  is  gone  on  the  mountain. 

Ha  is  lost  to  tlie  forest, 
Like  a  summer-dried  fountain 

When  our  need  was  the  sorest. 
The  font,  reappearing. 

From  the  rain-drops  slmll  borrow. 
But  to  ua  comes  no  cheai-ing. 

To  Duncan  no  moiTow  I 


e  reaper 


The  hand  of  tl 

Takes  the  ears  that  are  hoary  ; 
But  the  voice  of  the  weejier 

Wails  manhood  in  glory. 
The  autumn  winds  rushing 

Waft  the  leaves  that  are  aearest 
But  our  flower  was  in  flushing 

When  blighting  was  nearest. 

Tleet  foot  on  tlie  eon'ei, 
Sage  counsel  in  cumber, 

Red  hand  in  the  foray, 
How  sound  is  thy  slumljer  ! 


i* 
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Like  the  dew  ou  tl 

Like  the  foam  on  the  river, 
Like  the  bubble  on  the  fountain, 


IN  HEAVEN. 


SltENCE  fiUed  the  conrts  of  heayen, 
Hushed  were  seraphs'  harp  and  tone, 

When  a  little  new-bom  cherub 
Knelt  before  the  Eternal  Throne ; 

While  its  soft  white  hands  were  lifted. 
Clasped  as  if  in  earnest  prayer. 

And  its  voice  in  dove-like  jr 


« like  n 
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Light  fiom  the  full  fount  of  glory 
On  his  robe  of  whiteness  glistened, 

Alld  the  white-winged  seraphs  near  him 
Bowed  their  radiant  heads  and  listened. 

"Lord,  from  thy  throne  of  glory  here 

My  heart  turns  fondly  to  another  ; 
0  Lord  my  God,  the  Comfoi-fer, 

Comfort,  comfort  my  $weet  mother  ! 
Many  sorrows  hast  thou  aent  her,  — 

Meekly  has  ahe  drained  the  cup. 
And  the  jewels  thou  hast  lent  her 

Unrepining  yielded  up. 

Comfort,  comfort  my  aweat  mother  ! 

"  Earth  is  growing  lonely  round  her ; 

Friend  and  lover  hast  thou  taken  ; 
Let  her  not,  (hough  woes  surround  her. 

Feel  haraelf  by  thee  forsaken. 
Let  her  think,  whan  faint  and  weary, 

We  are  waiting  for  her  here  ; 
Let  each  loss  that  mokaa  earth  dreary 

Make  the  hope  of  Heaven  more  dear. 
Comfort,  comfort  my  sweet  mother  ! 

"Tlioii  who  once,  in  nature  human. 

Dwelt  on  earth  a  little  child, 
Pillowed  on  the  breast  of  woman, 

Bleasid  Mary  undefiled ; 
Thou  who,  from  the  cross  of  sufTering, 

Mai'ked  thy  mother's  tearful  face, 
And  bei|iieathed  her  to  thy  loved  one. 

Bidding  him  to  fill  thy  place,  — 

Comfort,  eomlbrt  my  sweet  motJier  ! 

"  Thou  who  once,  from  heaven  descending. 
Tears  and  woes  and  conflicts  won  ; 

Thoii  who,  nature'a  laws  suspending, 
Gav'st  the  widow  back  her  son  ; 

Thon  who  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus 
Wept  witli  those  who  wept  their  dtad  ; 


Thou  who  once  in  mortal  anguish 
Bowed  thine  own  anointed  head,  — 

Comfort,  comfort  my  sweet  mother ! ' 

The  dova-like  murmurs  died  away 

Upon  the  radiant  air ; 
But  atiU  the  little  suppliant  knelt 

With  hands  still  clasped  in  prayer. 
Still  were  those  mildly  pleading  eyes 

Turned  to  the  sapphire  throne, 
Till  golden  harp  and  angel  voice 

Eaug  forth  in  mingled  tone. 
And  as  the  swelling  numbei'a  flowed, 

By  Biigel  voices  given. 
Rich,  sweet,  and  cleat,  the  anthem  roUc^d 

Through  all  the  courts  of  heaven  ; 
"  He  is  the  widow's  God, "  it  said, 

' '  Who  spared  not  his  own  Son." 
The  infant  oherob  bowed  its  head  ; 

"  Thy  viill,  0  Lord,  bedmiel" 


MOTHER  AND  POET." 

Dead  !  one  of  them  shot  by  tlio  aea  in  tlie  cast. 
And  one  of  them  shot  in  the  west  by  the  sea. 

Dead  !  both  my  boys  !  When  you  sit  at  the  i'east 
And  are  wanting  a  great  song  for  Italy  free. 

Yet  I  was  a  poetess  only  lost  year, 

And  good  at  my  art,  for  a  woman,  men  said ; 
But  this  woman,  thia,  who  is  agonized  here, 

The  east  sea  and  west  sea  rhyme  on  in  her  head 
Forever  instead. 

What  art  can  a  woman  be  good  at  1    0,  vain  ! 

What  ai't  is  she  good  at,  bat  hurting  her  bieast 
With  the  milk  teeth  of  babes,  and  a  smile  at  tlie 

Ab,  boys,  how  you  hurt !  you  were  strong  as 
you  pressed. 
And  I  proud,  by  that  test. 

What  art 's  for  a  woman  1  To  hold  on  her  Iinees 
Both  darlings  !  to  feel  all  thetr  aiToa  Mund  hcv 

Cling,  ati'angle  a  little  !  to  sew  by  degrees 
And  'broider  the  long-olothes  and  neat  littl  e  coat ; 
To  di'eara  and  to  dote. 

To  t«ach  them. . .  It  stings  there  !   I  made  them 
indeed 
Speak  plain  the  word  "country,"  I  taught 
them,  no  doubt. 


— T- 
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That  a  countiy  's  a  thing  men  ehouM  die  for  at 

I  prated  of  liberty,  rights,  and  about 
The  tyrant  oast  out. 

And  when  their  eyes  flashed.  .  .  0  my  beautiful 

I  exulted  ;  nay,  let  tliem  go  foi'th  at  the  wheels 
Of  the  giuia,  and  denied  not.  —But  then  the  sui- 

Wlien  one  sits  quite  alone  t  —  Then  OBie  weeps, 
than  one  kneels  ! 
—  God  !  how  the  house  feels  t 

At  first,  happy  neivs  came,  in  gay  letters  moiled 

Withmykisses,  of  camp-life,  and  glory,  andhow 

They  both  loved  me,  end  Esoon,  coming  home  ta 

be  spoiled, 

In  i-etiirn  would  fan  off  every  fly  from  my  hvow 

With  theil'  gi^aen  laurel-bough. 

Then  ^■as  triumph  at  Turin  ;  "  Ancona  was  free ! " 
AndeomeoneeomeoTitofthe  cheers  in  thestreet 

Witll  a  face  pale  as  stflne,  to  say  sometliing  to  me. 
—  My  Guido  was  dead  ! — I  fell  downat  hla  feet. 
While  they  cheered  in  the  street. 

I  bow  it ;  —  friends  soothed  me :  my  giief  looked 

As  the  ransom  of  Italy.     One  boy  remaned 

To  lie  leant  on  and  walked  with,  recalling  the  tin 

When  the  first  gi'ew  immortal,  while  both  of  i 

To  tlie  height  he  had  gained. 

And  letters  still  came,  —shorter,  sadder,  mo 

strong. 

Writ  now  but  in  one  heiid;  "  I  was  not  to  faint. 

Onclovedmefortwo — would  be  with  meerelo 

And  '  Viva  Italia '  he  died  for,  our  saint, 

Who  forbids  onr  complaint." 

My  Narmi  would  add  "he  was  safe,  and  awa 
Of  a  presence  that  turned  off  the  balls  — 
imprest 
It  was  Guido  himself,  who  knew  what  I  could 


On  which  wiiiiout  pause  up  tlie  telegraph  line 
Swept  smoothly  the  next  news  fram  Giieta  :  — 
"  Shot. 
Tell  his  mother."  Ah,ah,  "his""their"motlier; 


Aresoulsstraightsohappytliat,  dizzy  with  heaven. 
They  drop  earth'aaffeetions,  conceive  not  of  woe  f 

I  think  not.  Themselves  were  too  lately  forgiven 
Through  that  Love  and  Son-ow  which  lecon- 


The  above  and  below. 


nds,  ■ 


I   look'dst 


0   Christ  of  the  a 

throiigh  the  dark 
To  the  face  of  thy  motlier  !  consider,  I  pray. 
How  we  common  mothers  stand  desolate,  mark, 
,  not  being  Chriats,  die  with  eyes 
ned  away, 
no  last  word  to  say  ! 

Both  boys  dead  !  but  that 's  out  of  nature.  Wc  iiU 
Have  been  patriots,  yet  each  house  must  alway.s 

were  imbecile,  hewing  out  roada  to  a  wall. 
And  when  Italy 'a  made,  for  what  end  is  it  done 
If  we  have  not  a  son  ? 

Ah,  ah,  ah  !  when  Gaeta's  taken,  what  then  ; 
When  the  fwr  wicked  iiueen  sita  no  more  at  lier 

Ofthefire-baUsofdeathcrashingsoulsoutofmeii, 

When  your  guns  at  CavalU  with  linal  retort 

Have  cut  the  game  short,  — 

When  Venice  and  Borne  keep  their  new  jubilee, 

When  your  flag  takes  all  heaven  for  its  white, 

green,  ajid  red, 

Whenyouhaveyourcountiy  from  mountain  to  sea, 

When  King  Victor  has  Itttiy'scrownonhis  head, 

(And  I  hare  my  dead,)  — 

What  then !    Do  i 


Ah,  ring  your 


And   hnra  your  lights  faintly  '.  —  My  country 

Above  the  star  pricked  by  the  last  peak  of  snow, 
My  Italy'sthere,— with  my  brave  civic  pair, 
To  disfranchise  despair  1 

For^ve    me.     Some  women  bear  children    in 
strength, 
AndbituhaektheoryoftheiriKun  in  self-acorn. 
But  the  buiii-pangs  of  nations  will  wring  us  at 
length 
Into  such  wail  as  this  !  —  and  we  ait  on  forlorn 
When  the  man-child  is  bom. 

Dead  !  one  of  them  shot  by  the  sea  in  the  eaai. 
And  one  of  them  shot  in  the  west  by  the  aea  ! 

Both  1  both  my  boys  1  —  If  m  keeping  the  feast 
You  wont  a  great  song  for  your  Italy  free, 
Let  none  look  at  ',M  ! 


T 
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THE  GOLDEN  EINGLET. 

Hkre  is  a  little  golden  tress 

Of  soft  nnbraided  hali'. 
The  all  that  'e  left  of  loveliness 

That  ones  was  thought  so  laiv  ; 
Aud  yet,  though  time  hath  dimmed  its  alieeu, 

Though  all  beside  hath  fled, 
1  hold  it  hei'e,  a  link  lietweeii 

My  spirit  and  the  dead. 

Yes  !  from  this  shining  linglet  still 

A  mournful  memory  springs, 
That  melts  my  heai't,  and  sheds  a  thtUl 

Through  all  its  trembling  strings, 
I  think  of  her,  the  loved,  the  wept, 

Upon  whose  forehead  fair 
For  eighteen  years,  like  sunshine,  slept 

This  golden  curl  of  hair. 

0  sunny  tress  !  the  joyous  brew 

Where  tJiou  didst  lightly  wave. 
With  all  thy  siater-tresses  now 

Lies  cold  within  the  grave  ; 
That  cheek  is  of  its  bloom  bereft  ; 

That  eye  no  more  is  gay  ; 
Of  all  her  beauties  thou  ai't  left, 

A  solitary  ray. 


EVELYN  HOPE. 

Beautiful  Evelyn  Hojie  is  dead  ! 

Sit  and  wateh  by  her  side  sn  hour. 
That  is  her  book-ahelf,  this  her  bed  ; 

She  plucked  that  piece  of  geranium-flower. 
Beginning  to  die  t«o,  in  the  glass. 

LittJe  has  yet  been  changed,  I  think  ; 
The  shutters  are  shut,  —  no  light  may  pass 

Save  two  long  rays  through  the  hinge's  cliiiik 

Sixteen  years  oM  when  she  died  J 

Perliaps  she  had  scarcely  heard  my  name,  — 
It  wag  not  her  time  to  love  ;  beside. 

Her  life  had  many  a  hope  and  aim. 
Duties  enough  and  little  cares  ; 

Aad  now  was  quiet,  now  astir,  — 
Till  God's  hand  beckoned  unawares. 

And  the  sweet  white  brow  is  all  of  her. 

Is  it  too  late,  then,  Evelyn  Hope  ? 

What !  yom'  soul  was  pure  and  true ; 
The  good  stars  met  in  your  horoscope. 

Made  you  of  spirit,  fire,  and  dew ; 
Aud  just  because  I  was  thrice  as  old, 

And  our  paths  in  the  world  diverged  so  wide. 
Each  was  naught  to  each,  must  1  be  told  ? 

We  wem  fellow -mortals,  —  naught  beside  ! 


No,  iiiiletd  !  for  God  above 

Is  great  to  grant  as  mighty  ia  mal;o, 
And  cimtes  the  love  to  reward  the  love  ; 

I  claim  you  still,  for  my  own  love's  sake  ! 
Delayed,  it  may  be,  for  more  lives  yet, 

Through  worlds  I  shall  traverse,  not  a  few  ; 
Much  is  to  leai'n  and  much  to  forget 

Ere  the  time  be  come  for  taking  you. 

lit  the  time  will  come  —  at  last  it  will  — 

When,  Evelyn  Hope,  what  meant,  I  shall  siiy. 
In  the  lower  eartii,  —  in  the  years  long  still,  — 

That  body  and  soul  so  pure  and  gay  f 
■WTiy  your  hair  was  amber  I  shall  divine. 

And  your  mouth  of  your  own  geranium's  red,— 
And  what  you  would  do  with  me,  in  fine. 

In  the  new  life  come  in  the  old  one's  stead 


have  lived,  I  shall  say,  so  much  since  then, 

Given  up  myself  so  many  times, 
Gained  me  the  gains  of  various  men. 

Ransacked  the  ages,  spoiled  the  climes  ; 
'et  one  thing  — one—  in  my  sonl's  full  scope, 

Either  I  mi.?sed  or  itself  missed  me,  — 
And  I  want  and  find  you,  Evelyn  Hope  ' 

What  is  the  issue  ?  let  us  see  ! 

1  loved  you,  Evelyn,  all  the  while  ; 

My  heart  seemed  full  as  it  could  hold,  — 
There  was  place  and  io  spoi-e  for  the  frank  young 

And  the  red  young  mouth,and  the  hair's  youn" 
gold. 
So,  hush  \  I  will  give  you  this  leaf  to  keep  ; 

See,  I  shut  it  inside  the  sweet,  cold  hand. 
There,  that  is  our  secret !  go  la  sleeii  ■ 

You  will  watcs  and  i-emember,  and  understand. 


'  was  many  and  many  a  year  ago, 

In  a  kingdom  by  the  sea, 
Tliat  a  maiden  lived,  whom  you  may  know 

By  the  name  of  Annabel  Lee  ; 
And  this  maiden  she  lived  with  no  other  thought 

Than  to  love,  and  be  loved  by  me. 

was  a  child  and  she  was  a  child. 
In  this  kingdom  by  the  sea  ; 
ut  we  loved  with  alove  tliatwas  more  than  love, 
I  and  my  Annabel  Lee,  — 
With  a  love  that  the  wingM  seraplis  of  heaven 
Coveted  her  and  me. 

And  this  was  the  reason  that  long  ago, 
111  this  kingdom  by  the  sea. 
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A  wind  blew  out  uf  ii  cloud,  chUILii; 

My  beautiful  Annabel  Lee  ; 
So  tliiit  her  higt-boni  kinsman  csmi 

And  bore  her  away  from  me, 
To  shut  lier  up  in  a  sepuleher. 

In.  his  Idngdom  by  the  sea. 


g  her  aud  n 


u  heaven. 


The  angela,  n 

Went  envying 
^es  !  that  was  tlie  reason  (as  all  mea  know) 

In  this  kingdom  by  the  sea, 
Tliat  the  wind  came  out  of  the  cloud  by  night 

Chilling  iind  killing  my  Annabel  Les. 

But  our  love  it  was  sti'onger  by  fax  tlian  the  Ic 

Of  those  who  were  older  than  we. 

Of  many  far  wiser  than  we  ; 
And  neither  the  angels  in  heaven  above, 

Wor  the  demons  down  under  the  sea, 
Can  ever  dissever  my  soul  from  the  soul 

Of  the  beautiful  Annabel  Lee. 


For  the  « 


^ithoi 


Of  tlie  beautiful  Annabel  Lee, 
And  the  stars  never  rise  but  I  feel  the  bright  eyes 

Of  the  beautiful  Annabel  Lee. 
And  so,  all  the  night-tide,  I  He  down  by  the  aide 
Of  my  daj'ling,  my  darling,  my  life,  aud  my  bride. 

In  her  sepukher  there  by  tJie  sea. 

In  her  tomb  by  the  sounding  sea. 


FLORENCE  VANE. 

I  LOVED  thee  long  and  dearly, 

Florence  Vane  ; 
My  life's  bright  dream  and  early 

Hath  come  again  ; 
!  renew  in  my  fond  vision 

My  heart's  dear  pain. 
My  hopes  and  thy  derision, 

Florence  Vane ! 


The  11 


1,  lone  and  hoary. 


The  11 


1  old. 


"Where  thou  didst  hark  my  story, 

At  even  told,  — 
Tliat  spot,  the  hues  elyaian 

Of  sky  and  plain, 
1  treasure  m  my  vision, 

Florence  Vane. 

Thou  wast  lovelier  than  the  mses 

In  theii'  prime ; 
Thy  voice  excelled  the  closes 

Of  sv^eetest  rliymo  ; 


Thy  heart  was  as  a  liver 

Without  a  nmiii. 
Would  I  bad  loved  thee  nuver, 

Florence  Vane ! 

But  faireet,  coldest  wonder  ! 

Thy  glorious  clay 
Lieth  the  green  sod  under ; 

Alas  the  day  1 
And  it  boots  not  to  renjember 

Thy  disdain, 
To  riuieken  love's  pale  ember, 

Florence  Vane  I 

The  lilies  of  the  valley 

By  young  graves  weexi. 

The  daisies  love  to  dally 

"Where  maidens  sleep  : 

May  their  bloom,  in  beauty  vying. 

Where  thine  earthly  iiaii  is  lying, 
Floienco  Vane  ! 


PAIR  HEIEN  OF  KIRKCONNELL. 


u«  aud  despUed  lover  auildeuly  np 


I  WI3H  1  were  where  Helen  lies  : 
Night  and  day  on  me  she  cries ; 

0  that  I  were  where  Helen  lies. 
On  fair  Eirkeonnell  lea  ! 

Curst  be  the  heart  that  thought  the  thought, 
And  curat  the  hand  that  fii-ed  the  shot. 
When  in  my  anns  burd  Helen  dropt. 
And  died  to  succor  me ! 

0,  thinl:  na  but  my  heart  was  sair, 

When  my  love  dropt  down  and  spake  nae  nia 

1  laid  her  down  wi'  meiltle  care, 
On  fair  Eirkeonnell  lea. 

As  1  went  down  to  the  water-side. 

None  but  my  foe  to  be  my  guide. 

Hone  but  my  foe  to  bfi  my  guide. 

On  fair  Eirkeonnell  lea,  — 
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I  lighted  doH-n,  my  sword  i3id  drnn', 

0  pale,  pale  now,  tliose  rosy  lips. 

I  hauk^d  him  in  piecoa  siua. 

I  aft  liaekisKed  sae  fondly! 

I  hackM  him  in  piecos  ama. 

And  closed  for  aye  the  spai-klmg  glance 

For  her  sake  that  diud  for  me. 

That  dwelt  on  me  sae  kindly ! 
And  moldering  now  in  silent  dust 

0  Helen  fair,  beyond  oompaie  ! 

That  heart  that  lo'ed  me  deaidy  r 

I  '11  make  a  garlajid  of  thy  hair 

But  still  within  my  bosom's  core 

Shall  bind  my  heart  foravo-mair 

Until  the  day  I  dee  1 

0  that  I  were  wliere  Helen  lies  ! 

Night  and  day  on  me  she  eries  ; 

HIGH-TIDE    Orr    ■DHE    COAST    OF     UNCOLK- 

Ont  of  my  bed  she  bids  me  rise, 

SHIEE. 

Says,  "  Haste,  and  come  to  ijie  1  - 

Thf,  old  mayor  climbed  tie  belfry  tower, 

0  Helen  fair  !  0  Helen  chaste  ! 

The  ringers  rang  by  two,  by  three ; 

If  I  were  with  thee  I  were  hlesf. 

"PuE!  if  ye  never  pulled  before; 

Where  thoH  lies  low,  and  taltea  tliy  rest. 

Good  ringers,  ptil]  your  best,"  quoth  he. 

On  fair  KirkeomieU  lea. 

"  Play  nppe,  play  ujjpe,  0  Boston  hells  ! 
Ply  all  your  changes,  all  your  EWelb  ! 

I  wish  ray  gi'avs  were  gi'owing  gieen  ; 

Playuppe  TIm  Brides  of  Enderby ! " 

A  winding-sheet  drawn  ower  my  eeii. 

jUid  1  ia  Helen's  ai-ms  lying 
On  fair  KirkconneD  lea. 

Men  say  it  was  a  "  stolen  tyde,"  — 

The  Lord  that  sent  it,  he  knows  all. 

But  in  myue  ears  doth  still  abide 

I  wish  I  were  where  Helen  lies ; 

The  message  that  the  bells  let  fall ; 

Night  ajid  day  on  me  she  ci-ies. 

And  there  was  naught  of  strange,  beside 

And  !  ara  weary  of  the  skies. 

The  flights  of  mews  and  peewits  pied, 

for  her  sake  tliat  died  for  ine  ! 

By  millions  cronched  on  the  old  sea-waO. 

— 

I  sat  and  spun  within  tlio  dooi*  ; 
My  thread  biake  off,  I  raised  myne  eyes : 

HIGHLAND  MARY, 

The  level  sun,  like  ruddy  ore. 
Lay  sinking  in  the  barren  skies ; 

Yr  banks  and  braes  and  streams  around 

And  dark  against  day's  golden  death 

Green  be  your  woods,  and  fair  yonr  flowers, 

My  Sonne's  faire  wife,  EUzaheth. 

Your  waters  never  dramlie  ! 

There  simmer  first  unfanld  her  robins, 

"Cushn!  Cuahal  Cuaha ! "  colling 

And  there  the  Langest  tarry ; 

Era  the  early  dews  were  falling, 

For  there  I  took  tie  last  fareweel 

Farre  away  I  heard  her  song. 

0'  mj  sweet  Highland  Mary. 

"Cnsha!  Cushal"  all  along; 
Where  tha  reedy  Lindis  floweth, 

How  sweetly  bloomed  the  gay  green  birk. 

Flowetli,  fioweth, 

How  rioh  the  hawthorn's  blossom. 

From  the  meads  where  melick  groweth, 

As  nndemeath  their  fragrant  shade 

Faintly  came  her  milking-song. 

I  clasped  her  to  my  bosom  ! 

The  goMon  honrs  oh  angel  wings 

"Cushs!  Cnsha!  Cusha  ! "  calling. 

Fiew  o'er  me  and  my  dearie  ; 

' '  For  the  dews  will  soone  he  falling  ; 

Por  dear  to  me  as  light  and  life 

Leave  your  meadow  grasses  mellow, 

Was  my  sweet  Highland  Marj'. 

Mellow,  mellow! 
Quit  your  cowslips,  eowslips  yellow ! 

Wi'  raony  a  vow  and  looked  embrace 

Come  uppe,  Whitefoot !  oomeuppe,  Lightfoot ! 

Our  parting  was  fu'  teMer  ; 

Quit  tha  stalks  of  parsley  hollow. 

And  pledging  aft  to  meet  again, 

Hollow,  hollow! 

"We  tore  oureels  asunder ; 

Come  nppe.  Jetty !  rise  and  follow ; 

But,  0,  fell  death's  nntimely  frost. 

From  the  eloveis  lift  your  head  ! 

That  nipt  my  flower  sae  early  ! 

Coraenppe,  Whitefootl  comeuppe,  Lightfoot! 

Now  green  'b  the  sod,  and  cauld  'a  the  clay, 

Come  uppe.  Jetty  1  rise  and  follow, 

That  wrai>3  my  Highland  Mary  ! 

Jetty,  to  the  milking-ahed. " 
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If  it  be  long  —  ay,  long  ago  — 
When  t  be^nne  to  think  howe  long, 

Againe  I  hear  the  Linilis  Hon-, 
Swift  as  an  arrowe,  sharpe  and  strong  ; 

Anil  all  the  lure,  it  seemeth  mee, 

Bill  fiill  of  floating  bells  (sajth  shoe), 

Tliat  ring  the  tone  of  Enderliy. 

Alle  fresh  tie  level  pasture  lay. 
And  not  a  shadows  mote  be  seene, 

Siive  where,  fuU  fyve  good  miles  away. 
The  steeple  loweieci  from  out  tlie  greene. 

And  lo  !  the  gi'eat  bell  fari-e  and  wide 

"Was  heard  in  all  tho  country  side 

That  Saturday  at  eventide. 

The  swaimerda,  where  their  seilges  are, 
Hoved  on  in  sunset's  golden  breath  ; 

The  shepherde  lads  t  heard  afarre, 
And  my  Sonne's  wife,  Elizabeth  ; 

Till,  floating  o'er  the  graasy  sea, 

Cams  downe  that  kyndly  message  fine, 

The  BHdes  of  Mams  Enderby. 

Then  some  looked  uppe  into  the  sky. 
And  all  along  whsi'e  Lindis  flows 

To  where  the  goodly  vessels  lie, 
And  where  the  lordly  steeple  shows. 

They  sayde,  "  And  why  should  this  thing  be, 

What  danger  lowers  by  land  or  sea  ? 

They  ring  the  tune  of  Endm-by. 

"  For  evU  news  from  Mabletliorpe, 
Of  pyrate  galleys,  warping  down,  — 

For  shippes  ashore  beyond  the  seoi'pfl. 
They  have  not  spared  to  wake  the  tawne ; 

Hut  while  the  west  bin  red  to  see. 

And  storms  be  none,  and  pyrat^a  flee, 

Why  ring  The  Brides  of  Enderhy  ? 

I  looked  withoiit,  and  lo  !  my  Sonne 
Came  riding  downe  with  might  and  main  ; 

He  raised  a  shout  as  he  drew  on, 
Till  all  the  welkin  rang  again  ; 

"  Elizabeth  I  Elizabeth ! " 

<A  sweeter  woman  ne'er  drew  breath 

Than  my  Sonne's  wife,  Elizabeth.) 

"  The  olde  sea-wall  (he  cryed)  is  downs ! 

The  rising  tide  comes  on  apace  ; 
And  boats  adrift  in  yonder  towne 

Go  sailing  uppe  the  market-place  ! " 
He  shook  as  one  that  looks  on  death  ; 
"Gkid  save  you,  mother  !"  straight  he  saylh  ; 
' '  Where  is  my  wife,  Elizabeth  ?  " 


nd  ere  yon  bells  beganne  to  play, 
Afar  I  heard  her  milking-song." 

He  looked  across  the  grassy  sea. 

To  right,  to  left.  Ho,  End/n-iy! 

They  rang  The  Brides  of  EivUrby. 

With  that  he  cried  and  beat  his  breast ; 

For  lo  I  along  the  river's  bed 
A  mighty  eygre  reared  his  crest. 

And  uppe  the  Lindis  raging  sped. 
It  swept  with  tiinnderous  noises  loud,  — 
Shaped  like  a.  curling  snow-whito  cloud. 
Or  like  a  demon  in  a  shroud. 

rearing  Lindis,  backward  pressed, 
ook  all  her  trembling  bankes  ainaine  ; 
Then  madly  at  the  eygre'a  breast 

Flung  uppe  her  weltering  walls  agiun. 
Then  bankes  came  downe  with  ruin  and  rov 
Then  beaten  foam  flew  round  about,  — 
Then  all  the  mighty  floods  were  out. 

J  farre,  so  fast,  the  eygre  drave. 
The  heart  had  hardly  time  to  beat 
sfore  a  shallow  seething  wave 
Sobbed  in  the  grasses  at  oure  feet : 
The  feet  had  Jiarvlly  time  to  flea 

•e  it  bmke  against  the  knee,  — 
And  ail  the  world  was  in  the  sea. 

Upon  the  roofe  we  sate  that  night ; 

The  noise  of  bells  went  sweeping  by  ; 
I  marked  the  lofty  beacon  light 

Stream  fwm  the  church  tower,  red  and  big 
A  lurid  mark,  and  dread  to  see  ; 
And  awsome  bells  they  were  to  niee, 
That  in  the  dark  rang  Enderiy. 

They  rang  the  sailor  lads  to  guide. 

From  roofe  to  roofe  who  fearless  rowed  ; 

And  I,  —  my  aonne  was  at  my  side. 
And  yet  the  ruddy  beacon  glowed ; 

And  yet  he  moaned  beneath  his  breath, 

"  0,  come  in  life,  or  come  in  death  I 

0  !ost !  my  love,  Elizabeth ! " 


■■ef 


And  didst  thou  y 

Thou  didst,  thou  didst,  my  daughter  deare  ! 
The  waters  laid  thee  at  his  doore 

Ere  yet  tie  eai'ly  dawn  was  clear  ; 
Thy  pretty  bairns  in  fast  embrace. 
The  lifted  sun  shone  on  thy  face, 
Downe  drifted  to  thy  dwelling-place. 

That  flow  strewed  wi'ecTts  about  the  grass. 
That  ebbs  swept  out  the  flocks  to  sea,  — 

A  fatal  ebbe  and  flow,  alas  ! 
To  manye  more  than  myne  and  mee  ; 
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BEREAVEMENT  AND  DEATH. 


Hut  eaeli  will  mouvne  his  own  (she  sayth) 
And  sweeter  women  ne'er  drew  breath 
Than  my  Sonne's  wifs,  Elizabeth. 

I  shall  never  hear  her  more 
By  the  reedy  Lindis  shore, 
"Cusha!  Cushft!  Cusha  I"  calling, 
Ere  the  eaiiy  dews  be  falling  ; 
I  shall  never  hear  her  song, 
"  Cuaha  !  Ciisha  !  "  all  along, 
WheiB  the  sunny  Lindia  floweth, 

Goeth,  floneth. 
From  the  meads  where  molick  groweth. 
Where  the  water,  winding  down, 
Onward  floweth  \a  the  town. 

1  shall  never  see  her  more. 
Where  the  reeda  and  mahaa  quiver. 

Shiver,  quiver. 
Stand  beside  the  sobbing  river,  — 
Sobbing,  throbbing,  in  its  falling. 
To  the  sandy,  ionesome  shore  ; 
I  shall  never  hear  her  calling, 
"  Leave  yotii  meadow  grasses  meUow, 

Mellow,  mellow  I 
Quit  your  cowslips,  cowslips  yellow  1 
Come  uppe,  Whitefoot  I  eome  uppe,  Lightfoot ! 
Quit  yonr  pipes  of  paisley  hollow. 

Hollow;  hollow  I 
Come  appe,  Lightfoot !  rise  and  follow ; 

Lightfoot  I  Whitefoot  1 
From  yonr  clovers  lift  the  head  ;    ■ 
Come  uppe.  Jetty  I  follow,  follow. 
Jetty,  to  the  milking-shed  J " 


TO  MART  IN  HEAVEN. 
tarapMl.J  ""        '    '        °      le    ta     °    Ws  early  k 

Thou  lingering  star,  with  lesaening  raj. 

That  lov'st  to  greet  the  early  morn, 
Again  thou  iisher'at  in  the  day 

My  Maiy  from  my  soul  was  torn. 
0  Mary !  dear  departed  shade  ! 

Where  is  thy  pkce  of  blissftil  rest  ? 
Sae'st  thon  thy  lover  lowly  laid  ? 

Hoat'st  thou  the  groans  that  rend  his  b 

That  sacred  hour  can  I  forget,  — 

Can  I  forget  the  hallowed  gi-ove, 
"Whore  by  the  winding  Ayr  we  met 

To  Eve  one  day  of  parting  love  ! 
Eternity  will  not  efface 

Those  records  dear  of  transports  past ; 
Thy  image  at  our  last  embrace  ; 

Ah  I  little  thought  we  't  was  our  liist ! 


Ayr,  gurgling,  biased  his  pebbled  shore, 

O'erhung  with  wild  woods,  thickening  green  ; 
The  fragrant  birch,  and  hawthorn  hoar, 

Twined  amorotis  round  the  raptured  scene  ; 
The  flowers  sprang  wanton  to  be  prest. 

The  birds  sang  love  on  every  spray,  — 
Till  soon,  too  soon,  the  glowing  west 

Proclaimed  the  speed  of  wingfed  day. 

Still  o'er  these  scenes  my  memory  wakes. 

And  fondly  broods  with  miaer  care  t 
Time  but  the  impression  stronger  makes. 

As  streMns  their  channels  deeper  wear. 
My  Mary  I  dear  departed  shade  I 

Where  is  thy  place  of  blissfnl  rest  ? 
See'at  thou  thy  lover  lowly  laid  ? 

Hear'st  thou  the  graans  that  rend  his  breast? 


SNATCHED  AWAY  IN   BBAUTYB  BLOOM  I 

O,  SNATCHKD  away  in  beauty's  bloom  I 

On  thee  shall  press  no  ponderous  tomb  ! 

But  on  thy  turf  shall  toses  rear 

Tlicir  leaves,  the  earliest  of  the  yeal-, 

And  the  wild  cypress  wave  in  tender  gloom  ; 

And  oft  by  yon  blue  gushing  stream 

Shall  Sorrow  lean  her  drooping  head, 

And  feed  deep  thought  with  many  a  di-caiu. 

And  Ungering  pause  and  lightly  ti'ead ; 

Fond  wretch !  as  it  her  step  disturbed  the  dead  < 

Away  !  we  know  that  teat's  are  vain, 
Tliat  Deatli  nor  heeds  nor  heara  diati'esa  : 
Will  this  unteach  us  to  complain? 
Or  make  one  mourner  weep  the  loss  ? 
And  thou,  who  teU'at  me  to  forget. 
Thy  looks  are  wan,  thine  eyes  are  wet. 


THE  MAID'S  LAMENT. 

'CD  hiui  not ;  and  yet,  now  he  is  gone, 
[  feel  I  am  alone. 
I  cheeked  him  while  he  spoke  ;  yet  could  he  speak, 
Alas  I  I  woold  not  check. 
I'casons  not  to  love  him  ouce  I  sought. 
And  wearied  aU  my  thought 
ex  myself  and  him  :  I  now  would  give 
My  love,  could  he  but  Eve 
Wlio  lately  lived  for  me,  and  when  he  found 

'T  was  vain,  in  holy  gromrd 
He  hid  his  face  amid  the  shades  of  death  ! 

waste  for  him  my  breath 
Who  wasted  hie  for  me  ;  but  mine  returns 
And  this  lone  bosom  burns 
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With  stilUiig  heat,  heaving  it  up 

Aud  waking  me  to  weep 
Tears  that  had  melted  his  soft  haart ;  for  years 

Wept  he  as  bitter  tears  1 
"  Merciful  God  1"  such  was  his  latest  prayer, 

"  These  may  slie  nover  share  !  " 
Quieter  is  his  breath,  Ms  breast  more  cold 

Than  daisies  in  tihe  moid. 
Whore  children  spell  athwai't  the  churchyard  gate 

His  name  and  life's  brief  date. 
Pray  for  him,  gentle  souls,  whoe'er  ye  be. 

And  O,  pray,  tflo,  for  me  I 


THY  BRAES  "WERE  BONNY. 

Thy  braes  were  bonny,  Yan'ow  sti'cara. 
When  first  on  them  I  met  my  lover  ; 

Thy  braes  how  dreary.  Yarrow  stream, 
When  now  thy  waves  his  body  cover. 

Forever  now,  O  YaiTow  stream  ! 

Thou  art  to  me  a  stream  of  sorrow ; 
For  never  on  thy  banks  shall  I 

Behold  my  iove,  the  flower  of  Yarrow. 

He  promised  me  a  milk-white  steed. 

To  bear  me  to  his  father's  bowers  ; 
He  promised  me  a  little  page. 

To  'squire  me  to  llis  father's  towel's  ; 
He  promised  me  a  wedding-ring,  — 

The  wedding-day  was  fixed  to-moiTow ; 
Now  he  is  wedded  to  hie  grave, 

Alas,  his  watery  grave,  in  Yarrow  I 

Sweet  were  his  wolds  when  last  we  met ; 

My  passion  I  as  freely  told  him  ; 
Clasiied  in  his  arms,  I  little  thonght 

That  I  should  nevermore  behold  him  ! 
Searea  was  he  gone,  I  saw  his  ghost ; 

It  vanisbed  with  a  shriek  of  son'ow  ; 
Thriee  did  the  water-wraith  ascend. 

And  gave  a  dolefnl  groan  thiwigU  Yairow. 

His  mother  from  the  window  looked 

With  all  the  longing  of  a  mother  ; 
His  little  sister  weeping  walked 

The  greenwood  path  U>  meet  her  brother. 
They  sought  him  east,  they  songht  him  west, 

They  sought  him  all  the  forest  thomugh ; 
They  only  saw  the  eloud  of  night, 

They  only  heard  the  roar  of  Yarrow  ! 

No  longer  from  thy  window  look. 
Thou  hast  no  son,  thoa  tender  motber  I 

Ko  longer  walk,  thou  lovely  maid  ; 
Alas,  thou  hast  no  moi'e  a  brother ! 


No  longer  seek  him  ea; 

And  search  no  more  the  forest  thorou 
For,  wandering  in  the  night  so  dark. 

He  fell  a  lifeless  corse  in  Yarrow. 

The  tear  shall  never  leave  my  cheek, 
No  other  youth  shall  be  my  marrow; 

1  '11  seek  thy  body  in  the  stream. 
And  then  with  thee  I  'II  sleep  in  Yari 


MAaY'B  DREAM. 

The  moon  had  climbed  the  highest  hill 

Which  rises  o'er  the  source  of  Dee, 
And  from  the  eastern  summit  shed 

Her  silver  light  on  tower  and  tree. 
When  Maiy  laid  her  down  to  sleep. 

Her  thoughts  on  Sandy  far  at  sea, 
When,  soft  and  alow,  a  voice  was  heard 

Say,  ' '  Mary,  weep  no  more  for  mo ! " 

She  from  her  pillow  gently  raised 

Her  head,  to  ask  who  there  might  be, 
And  saw  young  Sandy  shivering  stand. 

With  visage  pale,  and  hollow  e'o. 
"0  Mary  dear,  cold  is  my  clay ; 

It  lies  beneath  a  stormy  sea. 
Far,  fai'  from  thee  I  sleep  in  death ; 

So,  Mary,  weep  no  more  lov  me  ! 

' '  Three  stormy  nights  and  stoimy  days 

We  tossed  upon  the  raging  main  ; 
And  long  we  strove  our  bark  to  save. 

But  all  our  striving  was  in  vain. 
Even  then,  when  horror  cliilled  my  blood. 

My  heart  was  filled  with  love  for  thee ; 
The  storm  is  past,  and  I  at  rGst  ; 

So,  Mary,  weep  no  more  for  me  I 

"  0  maiden  dear,  thyself  prepare  ; 

We  soon  shall  meet  upon  that  shore, 
Where  love  is  fi'ee  from  doubt  and  care. 

And  thou  and  I  shall  part  no  more  ! " 
Loud  crowed  the  cock,  the  shadow  fled. 

No  more  of  Sandy  conld  she  see ; 
But  soft  the  passing  spirit  said, 

' '  Sweet  Mary,  weep  no  more  for  me  ! " 

JOU«  LOWI 


CoBLD  ye  come  back  to  me,  Douglas,  Douglas 

In  the  old  likeness  that  I  knew, 
I  would  be  so  faithful,  so  loving,  Douglas, 

Douglas,  Doaglas,  lendei'  and  true. 
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BEREAVEMENT  AND  DEATH. 


Sweet  as  your  smile  on  me  shone  erer, 
Douglas,  Douglas,  fender  and  true. 

0  to  call  back  the  days  that  are  not ! 

My  eyes  were  Winded,  your  words  were  few ! 
Do  you  know  the  truth  now  up  in  heaven, 
Douglas,  Dougiaa,  tender  and  true  f 

1  never  was  worthy  of  you,  Douglas ; 
Not  half  worthy  the  like  of  yon  : 

Kow  all  men  beside  seem  to  me  like  shadows,  - 
I  love  yav,,  Douglas,  tender  and  fine. 

Stretch  out  your  hand  to  me,  Douglas,  Douglas 
Drop  forgiveness  from  heaven  like  daw  ; 

As  I  lay  my  heart  on  your  dead  heart,  Douglas. 
Douglas,  Douglas,  tender  and  true. 


FtEST  SPRING  FLOWERS. 

I  AM  watehing  for  the  early  buds  to  wake 

Under  the  snow  r 
Jrom  little  beds  the  soft  white  covering  take. 

And,  nestling,  Jo  1 

They  lie,  with  pink  lips  parted,  all  aglow  ] 

0  darlings !  open  wide  yonr  tender  eyes ; 

See  !  I  am  here  — 
Have  been  here,  waiting  under  winter  skies 

Till  you  appear  — 

You,  jnst  come  up  from  where  ke  Viea  so  near 
Tell  me,  dear  flowers,  is  he  gently  laid, 

Wmpped  round  from  cold  ; 
Has  spring  about  him  fair  green  gaiinents  made 

Pold  over  fold ; 

Are  sweet  things  growing  with  him  in  tlii 

Has  he  found  qniet  resting-place  at  last, 

Aft«r  the  fight ! 
What  message  did  he  send  me,  as  you  passed 

Him  in  the  night. 

Eagerly  pushing  upward  toward  the  light  ? 

1  will  not  pluek  yon,  lest  his  hand  should  be 

Closo  clasping  you  ; 
These  slender  fibers  which  so  cling  to  me 

Do  grasp  Mm  too  — 

What  gave  these  delitate  veins  their  blood- 
red  hue  t 

One  kiss  I  press,  dear  little  bud,  iialf  shut. 

On  your  sweet  eyes  ; 
For  when  the  April  i-ain  falls  at  your  foot. 
And  April  sun  yearns  downward  to  your  root 

From  soft  spring  skies, 

J(,  too,  may  reach  him,  where  he  sleeping  lie?. 


AN  APRIL  VIOLET. 

UsnEE  the  larch,  with  its  tassels  »■■ 
While  the  early  sunbeams  lingered  ; 
In  the  rosy  dawn  my  love  I  met. 

Under  the  larch,  when  the  sun  was  : 
He  came  with  an  April  violet ; 
Forty  years  ^  and  I  have  it  yet. 

Out  of  life,  with  its  fond  regret. 
What  have  love  and  memory  yet  ? 
Only  an  April  violet. 


It  was  nothing  but  a  rose  I  gave  her. 

Nothing  but  a  rose 
Any  vrind  might  rob  of  half  its  savor. 

Any  wind  that  blows. 

When  she  took  it  from  my  trembling  fmgt 

With  a  hand  as  chill  — 
Ah,  the  flying  touch  upon  them  lingers, 

Stays,  and  thiills  them  still ! 

Withered,  faded,  pressed  between  the  pngf 

Crumpled  fold  on  fold,— 
Once  it  lay  upon  her  breast,  and  ages 

Cannot  make  it  old  ! 


MINSTREL'3  SONG. 

0,  SIKR  nnto  my  roundelay  [ 

0,  drop  tie  hriny  tear  with  me  ! 
Dance  no  more  at  holiday ; 
Like  a  running  river  be ; 
My  love,  is  dead. 
Gone  to  his  deatk-hcd. 
All  mider  Oie  v/llloiB-iree. 

Black  his  hair  as  the  winter  night, 
White  his  neck  as  summer  snow, 

Euddy  his  faoe  as  the  morning  light ; 

Cold  he  lies  in  the  grave  below  : 

My  love  is  dead,  etJj. 

Sweet  his  tongue  as  the  throstle's  note 
Quick  in  dance  as  thought  can  be  ; 

Deft  hia  tabor,  cudgel  stout ; 
0,  he  lies  by  the  willow-tree  I 
My  love  is  dead,  etc 
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FOEMS  OF  SOBliOW  AND  DEATH. 


Hark  !  the  deatli-owl  \m\d  doth  sLiig 

To  tlie  tiightmai'es  as  they  go. 

My  love  is  dead,  etc. 

See  I  the  white  nioou  shines  on  high  ; 

Whiter  is  my  true-love's  shrond, 
Whiter  than  the  morning  sky, 

Wiiiter  than  the  evening  doud. 
My  lane  is  dead,  ete. 

Here,  upon  my  trae-love's  grave 
Shall  the  bairen  fioweiB  be  laid. 

All  the  coldness  of  a  maid. 
My  Itma  is  dead,  etc. 

With  my  hands  I  '11  hind  the  bners 
Round  his  holy  coi-ae  to  gw  ; 

Elfin-faiiy,  light  your  fires  ; 
Here  my  hody  still  shall  be. 
My  love  is  dead,  ete. 

Como,  with  acom-inip  find  thorn, 
Drain  my  heart's  blood  ail  away  ; 

Life  and  all  its  good  I  seom, 
Dance  by  night,  or  feast  by  <lay. 
My  love  is  dead,  etc. 

Water-witches,  crowned  with  reytes, 
Bear  me  to  yonr  JetJial  tide. 

]  die  !  I  come  !  my  true-love  wnits. 
Thus  the  damsel  spake,  and  diei^. 


LAMENT  FOE  E 
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Groan  with  nij'  giiaf,  since  lovely  Bion  died  ; 
Ye  |linnts  and  eopsoa,  now  his  loss  bewail ; 
Klowera,  from  yonr  tufts  a  sad  perfume  oxhnle  ; 
Anemones  and  roses,  mournfol  show 
Your  crimson  leaves  and  wear  a  blush  of  woe  : 
And  hjadnlh,  now  more  than  ever  spread 
The  woeful  "  ah,"  that  marks  thy  petaled  head 
With  lettei'ed  grief;  the  beauteous  minstrel's 

Sicilian  Muses,  pour  the  dirge  of  woe  ; 

Ye  nightingales,  whose  plaintive  warblings  flow 

From  the  thick  leaves  of  some  embowering  wood, 

Tell  the  sad  loss  to  ArethuBa's  flood  : 

The  shepherd  Bion  dies  ;  with  him  is  dead 

The  life  of  song  ;  the  Doric  Muse  is  fleiL 

Sicilian  Muses,  pour  tlie  dii'ge  of  woe  ; 
The  heifls  no  more  that  chant  melodious  know  : 
?v'o  more  beneath  the  lonely  onk  he  sings, 
But  lireathes  his  strains  to  l.ethc's  sullen  springs 


Sicilian  Muses,  pour  the  dirge  of  woe  ; 
For  thee,  0  Bion  !  in  the  grave  laid  low, 
Apollo  weeps  :  dai'k  palla  the  sylvan'a  shroud  ; 
Fauns  ask  thy  wonted  song,  and  wail  aloud  ; 
Each  fountjun-nymph  disconsolate  appears, 
And  all  her  waters  turn  to  trickling  tears  :  — 
Mnte  Echo  pines  the  silent  rocks  around. 
And  mourns  those  lips  that  waked  their  sweetest 
sound. 

Sicilian  Muses,  pour  the  dii^  of  woe  : 
But  retribution  sure  will  deal  the  blow  : 
I,  in  this  trance  of  grief,  still  drop  the  tear, 
And  mourn  forever  o'er  thy  livid  bier  ;  — 

0  that,  as  Orpheus,  in  the  days  of  yore, 
Ulysses,  or  Alcides,  passed  before, 

1  could  descend  to  Pluto's  house  of  night, 
And  mark  if  thou  wouldst  Plato's  ear  delight, 
And  listen  to  the  song  ;  0  then  rehearse 
Soma  sweet  Sicilian  stl'ain,  hucoliu  verse. 

To  soothe  the  maid  of  Enna's  vale,  who  sang 
These  Doric  songs,  while  jEtna's  upland  rang. 
Not  unrewarded  should  thy  ditties  prove  : 
As  the  sweet  harper,  Orphena,  erst  cotild  move 
Her  breast  to  yield  his  dear  departed  wife, 
Treading  the  backward  road  from  death  to  life. 
So  should  he  melt  to  Bion's  Dorian  strain, 
And  send  him  joyous  to  his  hills  again. 
O,  could  my  touch  command  the  stops  like  tlicc, 
I  too  would  seek  the  dead,  and  sing  thee  free  ! 


Yrt  once  more,  0  ye  laurels,  and  once  more, 
Ye  myrtles  brown,  with  ivy  never  sere, 
I  come  to  pluck  your  berries  harsh  and  crude  ; 
And,  with  forced  fingers  rude, 
Shatter  your  leaves  before  the  mellowing  year. 
Bitter  constraint,  and  sad  occasion  dear. 
Compels  mo  to  disturb  yom'  season  due  : 
For  Lycidaa  is  dead,  dead  ere  his  prime, 
Young  Lycidas,  and  hath  not  left  his  peer. 
Who  would  not  sing  for  Lyeidas !  he  knew 
Himself  to  sing,  and  build  the  lofty  rhyme. 
He  must  not  float  upon  his  watery  bier 
Unwept,  and  welter  to  the  parching  wind. 
Without  tlio  meed  of  some  melodious  tear. 

Begin,  then,  sisters  of  the  sacred  well 
That  from  beneath  the  seat  of  Jove  doth  spring  ; 
Be^n,  and  somewhat  loudly  sweep  the  string. 
Hence  with  denial  vain,  and  coy  excuse  : 
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pSo  iiiuy  some  gentle  iluse 

With  lucky  worda  favor  my  destined  urn  ; 

And,  as  lie  passes,  turn, 

And  bid  Mr  pea<!e  ba  to  my  sable  atroud. 

Foe  we  were  nursed  upon  the  selfsame  hill. 
Fed  the  same  flock  by  fountain,  shade,  and  rill . 
Together  both,  ere  the  high  lawns  appeared 
Under  the  opening  eyelids  of  the  mom. 
We  drove  afield,  and  both  together  heard 
WTiat  time  the  gray  fly  winds  her  sultry  horn. 
Battening  our  flocks  with  the  fresh  dews  of  night, 
Oft  till  the  star,  that  rase  at  erening  bright, 
Towards  heaven'sdeBcent  had  sloped  his  westering 

wheeL 
Meanwhile  the  rural  ditties  were  not  mute, 
Tempered  to  the  oaten  flute  ; 
Hough  Satyre  danced,  and  Fauns  with  eloven  heel 
From  the  glad  sound  would  not  be  absent  long; 
And  old  Daraietas  loved  to  hoar  oar  song. 

But,  0  the  heavy  change  now  thoti  art  gone. 
Now  thou  art  gone,  and  never  must  return  ! 
Thee,  shepherd,  thee  the  woods,  and  desert  eaves. 
With  wild  thyme  and  the  gadding  vine  o'ergrown, 
And  all  their  echoes,  mourn. 
The  willows,  and  the  hazel  copses  gi'een. 

Fanning  their  joyous  leaves  to  thy  soft  lays. 
As  killing  as  the  cnnker  to  the  rase. 
Or  taint-worm  to  the  weanling  herds  that  graze. 
Or  frost  to  flowei's,  that  tlieir  gay  wardrobe  wear, 
Wlen  first  the  white-thorn  blows  ; 
Sneh,  Lyeidas,  thy  loss  to  shepherds'  ear. 
Where  were  ye,  nymphs,  when  the  remorseless 

Closed  o'er  the  head  of  your  loved  Lyeidas  ? 

For  neither  were  ye  playing  on  the  steep. 

Where  your  old  Wds,  the  famous  Draids,  lie, 

Nor  on  tlie  shaggy  top  of  Mona  high, 

Jfor  yet  where  Deva  spreads  her  wizard  stream  ; 

Ay  me  !  I  fondly  dream, 

Had  ye  been  there ;  for  what  could  that  have  done  ? 

What  could  the  Mnse  herself  that  Orpheus  bore. 

The  Muse  herself,  for  her  enchanting  son. 

Whom  universal  nature  did  lament, 

When,  by  the  lout  that  made  the  hideous  roar. 

His  gory  visage  down  the  stream  was  sent, 

Down  the  swift  Hebrns  to  the  Lesbian  shore ! 

Alas !  what  boots  it  with  incesBant  care 
To  tend  the  homely,  slighted  shepherd's  tmde, 
And  strictly  meditate  the  thankless  Muse  ? 
Wei'e  it  not  better  done,  as  others  use. 
To  sport  with  Amaryllis  in  the  shade. 
Or  with  the  tangles  of  Nereta's  hair  ? 
Fame  is  the  spur  that  the  clear  spirit  doth  raise 
{That  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds) 
To  scorn  delights,  and  live  lalwrious  days  ; 
But  the  fair  guerdon  when  we  hope  to  find. 
And  think  to  burst  out  into  sudden  blaze. 


Comes  the  blind  Fury  with  tlie  ablion-ed  shears, 
And  slits  the  thiii-Bpanlife.  "  Butnottliepraise," 
I'hcebus  replied,  and  touched  my  trembling  ears  ; 

"  Fame  is  no  plant  that  grows  on  moi'tal  soil, 
For  in  the  glistering  foil 
Set  ofl'  to  the  world,  nor  in  broad  rumor  lies : 
But  lives  and  spreads  aloft  by  those  pure  eyes, 
And  perfect  witness  of  all-judging  Jove  ; 
As  he  pronounces  lastly  on  each  deed, 
Of  so  much  fame  in  heaven  expect  thy  meed  ! " 
0  fountain  Arethoso,  and  thou  honored  flood, 
Smooth-alidingMincius,  crowned  with  vocal  reeds! 
That  strain  I  heard  was  of  a  higher  mood  : 
But  now  my  oat  proceeds. 
And  listens  to  the  herald  of  the  sea 
That  came  in  Keptnne's  plea  ; 
He  asked  the  waves,  snd  asked  the  felon  winds. 
What  hard  mishap  hath  doomed  thiagentle  swain ! 
And  questioned  every  gust  of  rugged  wings. 
That  blows  from  off  each  beaked  promontory  ; 
They  knew  not  of  his  story ; 
And  sage  Hippotades  their,  answer  brings. 
That  not  a  blast  was  from  his  dungeon  straywi : 
Tlie  air  was  calm,  and  on  the  level  brine 
Sleek  Panope  with  all  her  sistei's  played, 
it  was  that  fatal  and  perfidious  bark. 
Built  in  the  eclipse,  and  ri^ed  with  cui'ses  daik, 
That  sunk  so  low  that  sacred  head  of  tliine. 

Kext  Camus,  Te^erend  sii'e,  went  footing  slow. 
His  mantle  hairy,  acd  hia  bonnet  sedge. 
Inwrought  with  figures  dim,  and  on  the  edge 
Like  to  that  sanguine  flower  inscribed  willi  woe. 

"Ah  !  who  hath  reft,"  qnofli  he,  "my  dearest 
pledge?" 
Last  came,  and  last  did  go, 
The  pilot  of  the  Galilean  lake  : 
Two  mossy  keys  he  bore  of  metals  twain, 
(The  golden  opes,  the  iron  shufcj  amain,) 
He  sliook  his  mitei'ed  locks, 


n  bespake  : 
' '  How  well  could  I  have  spared  for  thee,  young 

Enow  of  EDeh,  as  for  tlieir  bellies'  sake. 
Creep,  and  intnide,  and  climb  intfl  the  fold  ! 
Of  other  care  they  little  reckoning  make. 
Than  how  to  scramble  at  the  sliearers'  feast. 
And  shove  aivay  the  woi-thy  bidden  guest ; 
Blind  mouths  I  that  scarce  themselves  know  how 

ohold 

A  sheep-hook,  or  have  learned  aught  else  the  least 
That  to  the  faithful  herdsman's  art  belongs  ! 
What  recks  it  them  1  What  need  they !  They  are 

And  when  they  list,  their  lean  and  flashy  songs 
Grate  on  their  scrannel  pipes  of  wretched  straw ; 
The  hnngry  sheej)  look  up,  and  are  not  fed. 
But,  swoll'n  with  wind  and  the  rank  mist  they 

Rot  inwardly,  and  foul  eoiitsigioii  spreinl  ; 
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Besides  wliat  the  grim  wolf  with  privy  paw 
Daily  devours  apaca,  and  nothing  said  : 
But  that  two-handed  engine  at  tlie  door 
Stands  I'eady  to  smite  once,  and  smite  no  more. 

Ratum,  Alpheua,  the  dread  voice  is  past, 
That  shrunk  thy  streams  ;  retnm,  Sicilian  Maae, 
And  caJl  the  vales,  and  bid  them  hither  cast 
Tlieir  bells,  aiid  flowerets  of  a  thousand  hues. 
Ye  valleys  low,  where  the  mild  whispers  use 
Ofshades,  and wao&jn winds,  and gusMng brooks 
Ou  whose  fresh  lap  tha  swait-stat  sparely  looks  ; 
Throw  hither  all  yonr  quaint  enameled  eyes, 
Tliat  on  the  green  tui-f  suck  the  honeyed  showers. 
And  purple  all  the  ground  with  venial  flowers. 
Bring  the  rathe  primrose  that  forsaken  dies, 
'J'lie  tufted  crow-toe,  and  pale  Jessamine, 
Tlie  white  pink,  and  the  pansy  freaked  with  jet. 
The  glowing  violet, 

The  musk-rose,  and  the  weU-attired  woodbine, 
With  cowalipa  wan  that  hang  the  jiensive  head. 
And  every  flower  that  sad  embroidery  wears  : 
Bid  Amaranthus  all  his  beauty  shed. 
And  daffadillies  fill  their  cups  with  tears. 
To  strew  the  laureate  hearse  where  Lycid  lies, 
Fur,  so  to  interpose  a  little  ease. 
Let  our  fmO  thoughts  dally  with  false  surmise  ; 
Ay  me !  whilst  thee  the  shores  and  aomiding 

Wash  far  away,  where'er  thy  bones  ore  hurled, 
Whether  beyond  the  stormy  Hebrides, 
Where  thou,  perhaps,  under  the  whelming  tide, 
Visit'st  the  bottom  of  the  monstrous  world  | 
Or  whethei'  thou,  to  our  moist  vows  denied, 
Sleep'st  by  the  fahle  of  Bellerus  old. 
Where  the  great  vision  of  the  guaided  mount 
Looks  toward  Namsneos  and  Bayona's  hold  ; 
Look  homeward,  angel,  now,  and  melt  with  rath  : 
And,  0  ye  dolphins,  waft  the  hapless  youth. 

Weep  no  more,  woful  shepherds,  weep  no  more  ; 
For  Lyeidaa  your  sorrow  is  not  dead. 
Sunk  though  he  bs  beneath  the  watery  floor  ; 
So  sinks  the  day-star  in  the  osean  bed. 
And  yet  anon  repairs  his  drooping  liead, 
And  tricks  hie  beams,  and  with  new-spangled  ore 
Flames  in  the  forehead  of  the  morning  sky ; 
So  Lycidaa  sunk  low,  but  mounted  high, 
Through  the  dear  might  of  Him  that  walked  the 

Where,  other  groves  and  other  streams  along. 
With  nectar  pure  his  oony  locks  he  laves. 
And  heara  the  uneKpressive  nuptial  song, 
In  the  blest  kingdoms  meek  of  joy  and  love. 
Theiii  entertain  him  all  the  saints  above. 
In  solemn  troops,  and  sweet  societies, 
Tliat  sing,  and,  sin^ng,  in  their  gloiy  move. 
And  wipe  tha  tears  forever  from  his  eyes. 
Now,  l.ycidas,  the  shepbeMs  weep  no  more  ; 
Henceforth  thou  art  the  Genius  of  the  shore. 


In  tliy  lai'ge  I'ecorapense,  and  shalt  be  good 
To  all  that  wander  in  tliat  perilous  flood. 
Thus  sang  the  uncouth  swain  to  the  oaks  and 

While  the  still  mom  went  out  with  sandals  gi-.iy  ; 
He  touched  the  tender  stops  of  various  ([Uills, 
With  eager  thought  warbling  his  Doric  Lty  : 
And  now  the  sun  liad  stretehed  oat  all  the  hills, 
And  now  was  dropt  into  the  western  bay  ; 
At  last  he  rose,  and  twitelied  his  mantle  blue  ; 
To-morrow  to  fresh  woods,  and  pastures  new. 


BEUICnONS  FROM  ' 


}  MEMORIAM." 


(hold  it  half  a  sin 
To  put  in  words  the  grief  I  feel ; 
For  words,  like  Natui'e,  half  i  eveal 
And  half  conceal  the  Soul  within. 

But,  for  the  un([uiet  heart  and  brain, 
A  use  in  measured  language  lies  ; 
The  sad  mechanic  exercise. 

Like  dull  narcotics,  numbing  pain. 

In  words,  like  weeds,  I  '11  wrap  me  o'er. 
Like  coarsest  clothes  against  tlie  cold 
But  that  large  grief  which  these 

Is  given  in  outline  and  no  more. 


fold 


Fair  ship,  that  from  the  Italian  shoiB 
Sailest  the  placid  ocean-plains 
With  my  lost  Arthur's  loved  remains, 

Spread  thy  full  wings,  and  waft  him  o'mv  ! 

So  draw  him  home  to  those  that  mouni 
In  vain  ;  a  favomble  speed 
Bulfle  thy  mirrored  mast,  and  lead 

Through  prosperous  floods  his  holy  mil ! 

All  night  no  ruder  Mr  perplex 
Thy  sliding  keel,  till  Phosphor,  bright 
As  our  pure  love,  through  early  light 

Shall  glimmer  on  the  dewy  decks  I 

Sphere  all  your  lights  around,  above ; 

Sleep,  gentle  heavens,  before  the  prow  ; 

Sleep,  gentle  winds,  as  he  sleeps  now. 
My  friend,  the  brother  of  my  love  ; 


More  than  my  brothers  i 
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Calm  is  the  mom,  without  a  sound, 
Calm  as  to  suit  a  calmer  grief, 
And  only  through  the  fiwled  leaf 

The  chestnut  patl«ring  to  the  ground  ; 

Calm  and  deep  peace  on  this  high  wold 
And  on  these  dews  tliat  drsnch  the  furae. 
And  all  the  silvery  g' 

That  twinkle  int 


Calm  and  still  light  on  yon  great  plain 
That  sweeps  with  all  its  autumn  howi 
And  ci'owded  fanns  and  lessening  ton 

To  mingle  with  the  bounding  mam  ; 

Calm  and  deep  peace  in  this  wide  air, 
These  leaves  that  I'ediien  to  the  fall ; 
And  in  my  heart,  if  calm  at  all, 

If  any  calm,  a  calm  despair  : 

Cslm  on  the  seas,  and  silver  sleep. 
And  waves  that  sway  themselves  in  r 
And  dead  Calm  in  that  noble  breast 

"Which  heaves  but  with  the  heaving  dee 


If  Sleep  and  Death  be  truly  one. 
And  eveiy  spirit's  folded  bloom 
Through  all  its  intervital  gloom 

In  3ome  long  trance  should  ^mnbur  on 

EJneonscioua  of  the  sliding  howr, 
Bare  of  the  body,  might  it  last, 
And  silent  traces  of  the  past 

Be  all  the  color  of  the  flower ; 

So  'then  were  nothing  lost  to  man  ; 
So  that  still  gaivlen  of  the  funis 
In  many  a  figured  leaf  enrolls 

The  total  world  since  Ufe  bfgan  ; 

And  love  will  last  as  pare  and  whole 
As  when  he  loved  me  here  in  Time, 
And  at  the  spiritual  prime 

Hswaken  with  the  dawning  soul. 


That  each,  who  seems  a  separate  whole, 
Should  move  his  romids,  and  fusing  all 
The  skirts  of  self  again,  should  fall 


Is  faith  as  vague  as  all  unsweet : 
Eternal  form  shall  stiU  divide 
The  eternal  Soul  from  all  beside  ; 

And  I  shall  know  him  when  we  mi 


And  we  shall  sit  at  endless  feast. 
Enjoying  each  the  other's  good  ; 
What  vaster  dream  can  bit  tlie  mood 

Of  Love  on  earth  \    He  seeks  at  least 

Upon  the  last  and  sharpest  height, 
Before  the  spirits  fede  away. 
Some  landing-place  to  clasp  and  say, 

"farewell !     We  lose  ourselves  in  light." 


Do  we  indeed  desire  the  dead 
Should  still  be  near  us  at  our  side  ? 
la  there  no  baseness  we  would  hide  ! 

Ho  iimer  vileness  that  we  di'ead  ? 

Shall  he  for  whose  applause  I  strove, 
I  had  such  reverence  for  his  blame, 
See  with  clear  eye  some  hidden  shame. 
And  I  be  lessened  in  his  love  ? 

1  wrong  the  grave  with  fears  untrue  : 
Shall  love  be  blamed  for  want  of  faith  ? 
There  must  be  wisdom  with  great  Death  : 

The  dead  shall  look  me  thmugh  and  tbrougli 

Be  near  us  when  we  climb  or  fall : 
Ye  watch,  like  God,  the  rolling  hours 
Witli  larger  other  eyes  than  oois, 

'i'o  make  allowance  for  us  all. 


When  on  my  bed  the  moonlight  falls, 
I  know  that  in  thy  place  of  rest. 
By  that  broad  water  of  the  west^ 

There  comes  a  glory  on  the  walls ; 

Thy  marble  bright  in  dark  appears. 
As  slowly  steals  a  silver  flame 
Along  the  letters  of  thy  name. 

And  o'er  the  number  of  thy  years. 

The  mystic  glory  swims  away ; 

From  off  my  bed  the  moonlight  dies  ; 

And,  closing  eaves  of  wearied  eyes, 
1  sleep  till  dusk  is  dipt  in  gray  : 

And  then  I  know  the  mist  is  drawn 
A  lucid  vale  from  coast  to  coast, 
And  in  the  dark  church,  like  a  ghost, 

Thy  tablet  glimmers  to  the  davra. 


So  many  worlds,  so  much  to  do, 
So  little  done,  such  things  to  be. 
How  know  I  what  had  need  of  thess 

For  thoii  weit  strong  as  tliou  wert  tru 
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The  fame  is  queiielnid  that  I  foresaw, 

The  liead  hath  missed  an  eartlily  wreath  ; 
I  curse  not  nature,  no,  nor  death  ; 

For  nothing  is  that  errs  from  law. 

We  pass  ;  the  path  tliat  each  man  trod 
Is  dim,  or  iviO  be  dim,  with  weeds  ; 
What  fame  is  left  for  human  deeds 

In  endless  age  ?    It  rests  with  God. 

O  hollow  wrMth  of  dying  fame, 
Fade  wholly,  while  the  soul  exults, 
And  self-enfolds  the  lai^s  results 

Of  force  that  would  have  forged  a  niime. 


What  hope  is  here  for  modem  rhyme 
To  him  who  turns  a  musing  eye 
On  songs,  and  deeds,  and  lives,  that  lie 

Foi'eshortened  in  the  tract  of  time ! 

These  mortal  lullabies  of  pain 
May  bind  a  book,  may  line  a,  box, 
May  serve  to  curl  a  maiden's  locks  : 

Or,  when  a  thousand  moons  shall  wane, 

A  man  npan  a  stall  may  Hud, 
And,  passing,  turn  the  page  that  tells 
A  grief,  then  changed  tj>  something  else. 

Sung  by  a  long-foigotten  mind. 

But  what  of  that  ?  My  dai'kened  ways 
Shall  ring  with  music  all  the  same  ; 
To  breathe  my  loss  is  more  than  fame, 

To  utter  love  more  sweet  than  praise. 


Then  in  this  same  boat  beside. 
Sat  two  comrailes  old  and  tried,  — 
One  with  all  a  father's  truth, 
One  with  all  the  fire  of  youth. 

One  on  earth  in  silence  wrought. 
And  his  grave  in  silence  sought ; 
But  the  younger,  brighter  form 
Passed  in  battle  and  in  storm. 

So,  whene'er  I  tnm  mine  eye 
Back  upon  the  days  gone  by, 
Saddening  thoughts  of  friends  comi 
Friends  tliat  closed  their  eonrse  bsl 


But  what  binds  us,  friend  to  friend, 
But  that  Boul  with  soul  can  blend  ! 
Soul-like  were  those  hours  of  yore  ; 
Let  ns  walk  in  soul  onee  more. 

Take,  0  boatman,  thrice  thy  fee. 

Take,  I  give  It  willingly  ; 

For  invisible  to  thee. 

Spirits  twain  have  crossed  with  me. 


HOME  THEY  BKOUGHT  HEE  WABKIOR  DI 

Home  they  brought  her  warrior  dead  : 
She  nor  swooned,  nor  uttered  cry  ; 

All  her  maidens,  watching,  said, 
"  She  must  weep  or  she  will  die." 

Then  they  praised  him,  soft  and  low, 
Galled  him  woi'thy  to  be  loved. 

Truest  friend  and  noblest  foe  ; 
Yet  she  neither  spoke  nor  moved. 

Stole  a  maiden  irom  her  place, 
Lightly  to  the  warrior  stept, 

Took  the  face-c!oth  from  the  face. 
Yet  she  neither  moved  nor  wept. 

Kose  a  nurse  of  ninety  years, 
Set  his  child  upon  her  knee,  — 

Like  summer  tempest  came  her  tears,  — 
"  Sweet  my  child,  I  live  for  thee. " 


mta.1 


Bktoht  red  is  the  sun  on  the  waves  of  Lough 

Sheelin, 
A  cool  gentle  breeze  from  the  mountain  isstealing, 
While  fair  round  its  islets  the  small  ripples  play, 
But  fau'er  than  all  is  the  Flower  of  Finae. 

Her  hair  is  like  night,  and  her  eyes  lite  gray 

morning. 
She  trips  on  the  heather  es  if  its  touch  scominp;. 
Yet  her  heart  and  her  lips  ai'e  as  mild  as  May  day. 
Sweet  Eily  MacMahon,  the  Flower  of  Finae, 

But  who  down  the  hillside  than  red  deer  ruiis 

fleeter  ? 
And  who  on  tlic  lakeside  is  hastening  to  greet  her? 
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Wlio  but  Fergus  O'Fari-ell,  the  lieiy  iuid  gay, 
The  darling  nud  pride  o!  tlio  Flower  of  Fiuuo  ? 

One  kias  and  oiie  clasp,  and  one  wild  look  of  glad- 

Ah!  wliydotiieychangeona  sudden  to  sadness,  — 
He  lias  toldliis  hai-d  fortune,  normore  can  hestay. 
He  must  leave  his  poor  Eily  to  pine  at  Fina& 

For  Fergus  O'Farrell  was  true  to  his  sire-land. 
And  the  dark  hand  of  tycacny  drove  luin  fiom 

I  reload  ; 
He  joins  the  Brigade,  in  the  wars  far  away, 
Buthevowshe'lloomeha«IttotheFlowerofFinae. 

He  fought  at  Cremona,  —  she  hears  of  his  story  ; 
He  fought  atCaseajio,  — she 's  proud  of  his  glory. 
Yet  sadly  she  sings  "Shule  Airan"  all  the  day, 
"0,  come,  come,  my  darling,  eomehome  to  Finae." 

Eight  long  years  have  passed,   till  she's  nigh 

broken-heai-ted, 
Har  reel,  and  her  mck,  and  her  flax  she  has 

parted  ; 
She  saila  with  the  "  Wild  Geese  "  to  Flandeis  away. 
And  leaves  her  sad  parents  alone  in  Finue. 

Lord  Clare  on  tbe  field  of  Kamillies  is  charging, 
Before  him  theSasaaiiaeh  squadrons  enlai-^ng,  — 
Behind  him  the  Cravats  flieir  sections  display,  — 
Beside  him  rides  Fergus  and  shouts  for  Finae. 

On  the  slopes  of  La  Judoigne  the  Frenchmen  are 

flying, 
Lord  Clareandhissquadrons,thefoe  still  defying. 
Outnumbered,  and  wounded,  retreat  in  array ; 
And  bleeding  rides  Fergus  and  thinks  of  Finae. 

In  the  cloisters  of  Ypres  a  banner  is  swaying. 
And  by  it  a  pale  weeping  maiden  is  praying; 
That  ilag's  the  sole  trophy  of  Kamillies'  fray. 
This  nun  is  poor  Eily,  the  Flower  of  Finae. 


ELEONORA. 

No  single  virtue  we  could  most  commend. 
Whether  the  wife,  the  mother,  or  the  friwid  : 
For  she  was  all,  in  that  supreme  degree. 
That,  asnoone  p^vailed,  bo  all  was  she. 
The  several  parte  lay  hidden  in  the  piece  ; 
The  occasion  but  exerted  that,  or  this. 
A  wife  as  tender,  and  as  true  witlial, 
Aa  the  first  woman  was  before  her  fall : 
Made  for  the  man,  of  whom  she  was  a  part ; 
Made  to  attTa^t  his  eyes,  and  keep  his  heart. 


A  second  Eve,  but  hy  no  crime  accursed  ; 
As  beauteous,  not  as  brittle,  as  the  first. 
Had  she  been  first,  still  Paradiso  had  bcGn, 
And  death  had  found  no  enti'anoe  by  her  sin 
So  she  not  only  had  preserved  from  ill 
Her  sex  and  ours,  but  lived  tlieir  patteni  sti' 

Love  and  obedience  to  her  lord  she  bore  ; 
She  much  obeyed  him,  but  she  loved  him  mi 
Not  awed  to  duty  by  superior  sway. 
But  taught  by  his  indulgence  to  obey. 
Thus  we  love  God,  as  author  of  our  good. 


Yet  unemployed  no  minute  slipped  away ; 
Moments  were  precious  in  so  short  a  stay. 
The  haste  of  Heaven  to  have  her  was  so  great 
That  some  were  single  acts,  though  each  complete ; 
But  every  act  stood  ready  to  wpeat. 

Her  fellow-saints  with  busy  care  will  look 
For  her  blest  name  in  fate's  eternal  book  ; 
And,  pleased  to  be  outdone,  with  joy  will  see 
Numberless  virtues,  endless  charity; 
But  more  will  wonder  at  so  short  an  age, 
To  find  a  blank  beyond  the  thiitieth  page  ; 
And  with  a  pious  fear  begin  to  doubt 
The  piece  imperfect,  and  the  rest  torn  out. 
But 't  was  her  Saviour's  time ;  and  coald  there  be 
A  copy  near  the  original,  't  was  she. 

As  precious  gums  are  not  for  lasting  fire. 
They  but  perfume  the  temple,  and  expire  ; 
So  was  she  soon  exhaled,  and  vanished  hence,  — 
A  short  sweet  odor,  of  a  vast  expense. 
She  vanished,  we  can  scarcely  say  she  died  ; 
For  hut  a  now  did  heaven  and  earth  divide  ; 
She  passed  serenely  with  a  single  breath ; 
This  moment  parfeet  health,  the  next  was  death  : 
One  sigh  did  her  eternal  bliss  assure ; 
So  little  penance  needs,  when  souls  are  almost  pure. 
As  gentle  dreams  our  waking  thoughts  pursue  ; 
Or,  one  dream  passed,  we  slide  into  a  new ; 
So  close  they  follow,  such  wild  order  keep, 
We  think  ourselves  awake,  and  ai'e  asleep  : 
~  )  softly  ilealli  succeeded  life  in  her  ; 
le  did  but  dream  of  heaven,  and  she  was  there. 
No  pains  she  suffered,  nor  expired  with  noise  ; 
Her  soul  was  whispered  out  with  God's  still  voice ; 

1  old  friend  is  beckoned  to  a  feast. 
And  treated  like  a  long-familiar  guest. 
He  took  her  as  he  found,  hut  found  her  so, 

le  in  hourly  readiness  to  go  : 

on  that  day,  in  all  hertiim  prepared  ; 
As  early  notice  she  from  heaven  had  heard, 
And  some  descending  oonrier  from  above 
Had  given  her  timely  warning  to  remove  ; 
Or  counseled  her  to  dress  the  nuptial  room, 

in  that  night  the  bridegroom  was  fo  come. 
Ho  kept  his  hour,  and  found  lier  where  she  lay 
Clothed  all  in  white,  tlio  lively  of  the  day. 
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LAMENT  OF  THK  miSH  EMIGRANT. 

i  '  M  sittati'  on  the  stile,  Maiy, 

Where  we  sat  side  by  side 
On  a  bright  May  moriiiii'  long  ago, 

Wlien  first  you  were  my  bride  ; 
The  corn  was  springin'  fresh  and  green. 

And  ths  lark  sang  loud  and  high  ; 
And  the  red  was  on  your  lip,  Mary, 

And  the  love-light  in  your  eye. 

The  place  is  little  changed,  Mary; 

The  day  is  bright  as  then  ; 
The  lark's  loud  song  is  in  my  ear. 

And  the  corn  is  gi'een  again  ; 
Hut  I  iniss  the  soft  clasp  of  your  hand, 

And  your  bmatl^  waim  on  my  cheek  ; 
And  1  still  keep  list'nm'  for  the  words 

You  nevennore  will  speak. 

'T  is  but  a  step  down  yonder  lane, 

And  the  little  chui-ch  stands  near,  — 
The  church  where  we  were  wed,  Maiy  ; 

!  see  the  spire  fram  liere. 
But  the  graveyard  lies  between,  Mary, 

And  my  step  might  break  youi'  I'Bst,  — ■ 
For  I  've  laid  you,  darling,  down  to  sleep. 

With  your  baby  on  your  breast. 

I  'm.  very  lonely  now,  Maiy, 

For  the  poor  make  no  new  friends ; 
But,  0,  tliey  love  tlie  better  stiU 

The  few  our  Father  sends  1 
And  you  were  all  I  had,  Mary,  — 

My  blessin'  and  my  piida  ; 
There 's  nothing  left  to  care  for  now. 

Since  my  poor  Mary  died. 

Yours  was  the  good,  brave  heart,  Mary, 

That  still  kept  hoping  on, 
When  the  tnist  in  God  had  left  my  soul, 

And  my  aiiir'a  young  strength  was  gone  ; 
There  was  comfort  ever  on  youi;  lip,  — 

And  the  kind  look  on  your  brow,  — 
I  bless  you,  Maiy,  for  that  same. 

Though  you  cannot  hear  mo  now. 

1  thank  you  for  the  patient  smile 

When  your  heart  was  fit  to  break,  — 
When  the  hunger  pidn  was  gnawiu'  there, 

And  you  hid  it  for  my  sake ; 
I  bless  you  for  the  pleasant  word, 

When  your  heart  was  aad  and  sore,  — 
O,  1  'm  thankful  you  ai'e  gone,  Mary, 

Where  grief  can't  reach  you  more  ! 


'm  biddin'  yon  a  long  fai-ewell. 
My  Mary  —  kind  and  true  I 

ut  1  '11  not  forget  you,  darling, 
III  the  land  1  'in  goin'  to  ; 


Tliey  say  tliere  'b  bread  and  work  for  al], 
And  the  sun  shines  always  there,  — 

But  1  '11  not  foiget  old  Ireland, 
Were  it  fifty  times  as  fair ! 

And  often  in  those  grand  old  woods 

I  '11  sit,  and  shut  my  eyes. 
And  my  heart  will  travel  back  again 

To  the  place  where  Mary  lies  ; 
And  I  'U  think  I  see  the  little  stile 

Where  we  sat  side  by  side. 
And  the  springin'  corn  and  the  bright  May  m 

When  first  you  were  my  bride. 


THE  KINO  OF  DENMARK'S  RIDE. 

Word  was  brought  to  the  Danish  king 

(Hurry!) 
That  the  love  of  his  heart  lay  suffering. 
And  pined  for  tho  comfort  his  voice  would  bring ; 

(0,  ride  as  though  you  were  flying !) 
Better  he  loves  each  golden  curl 
On  the  brow  of  that  Scandinavian  girl 
Than  his  rich  crown  jewels  of  ruby  and  peaJ-l : 
And  bis  rose  of  the  isles  is  dying  I 

Thirty  nobles  saddled  with  speed ; 

(■Hurry!) 
Each  one  mounting  a  gallant  steed 
Which  he  kept  for  battle  and  days  of  need  ; 

(0,  ride  as  though  you  wei'c  flying !) 
Spuis  were  struck  in  the  foaming  flank  ; 
Woiimut  chargers  8ta^;ered  and  sank ; 
Bridles  were  slackened,  and  girths  were  burst ; 
But,  ride  as  tliey  would,  the  king  rode  first, 
For  his  rose  of  tiie  isles  lay  dying  ! 

His  nobles  ai-e  beaten,  one  by  one  ; 

(Hurry !) 
They  have  fainted,  and  faltered,  and  homeward 

His  little  fair  page  now  follows  alone, 

For  strength  and  for  com'age  trying ! 
The  king  looked  bock  at  that  faithful  child  ; 
Wan  wa.s  the  face  that  answering  smiled  ; 
They  passed  the  drawbridge  with  clattering  din, 
Then  he  dropped  ;  and  only  tlie  king  rode  in 
Where  hia  rose  of  tho  isles  lay  dying  I 

The  king  blew  a  blast  on  his  bugle-hoin  ; 

(Silence !) 
No  answer  came  ;  but  faint  and  forlorn 
An  echo  returned  on  the  eold  gray  mom, 

Like  the  breath  of  a  spirit  sighing. 
Tlie  castle  portal  stood  grimly  wide  ; 
None  welcomed  the  king  fiim  that  weary  ride  ; 
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BEREAVEMENT  AND  DEATH. 


For  dead,  in  tho  light  of  the  dawning  day, 
The  yak  sweet  fomi  of  the  wekomer  lay, 
Wlio  had  yearned  for  his  voice  while  dying! 

Tlie  panting  steed,  with  a  drooping  ereat, 

Stood  weary. 
The  king  returned  from  her  chamher  of  rest, 
The  thick  sobs  eholdng  in  his  breast ; 

And,  that  dumb  companion  eying, 
The  tears  gushed  forth  wMch  he  strove  to  check 
He  bowed  his  head  on  his  chaiger's  neck  : 
' '  0  steed,  that  every  nerve  didat  Btmin, 
Dear  3i«ed,  our  ride  hath  been  in  vain 
To  the  halls  where  my  love  lay  dying  !  " 


LAMENT  OF  THE  BORDER  WIDOW. 


My  love  he  bralt  me  a  bonnio  bower, 
And  clad  it  a'  wi'  lily  flower ; 
A  brawer  bower  ye  ne'er  did  see. 
Than  my  tme-love  he  built  for  me. 

There  came  a  man,  by  middle  day, 
He  spied  his  spoit,  and  went  away  ; 
And  brought  the  king  that  very  night. 
Who  brake  my  bower,  and  slew  my  knight 

He  slew  my  knight,  to  me  sae  dear  ; 
Ho  slew  my  knight,  and  poiu'd  hia  geai' ; 
My  servants  aU  for  life  did  flee, 
And  left  me  iu  extremitie. 

I  sewed  his  sheet,  making  my  mane  ; 
I  watched  the  corpse  mysell  alane ; 
I  watched  his  body  night  and  day  ; 
No  livuig  creature  eame  that  way, 

I  took  liLs  body  on  my  back. 

And  whiles  I  gaed,  and  whiles  I  sat ; 

I  digged  a  grave,  and  laid  him  in, 

And  happed  hiin  with  the  sod  sae  green. 

But  think  na  ye  my  heart  was  sair. 
When  I  kid  the  moul'  on  his  yellow  hair? 
0,  think  na  ye  my  heart  was  wae, 
When  I  tamed  about,  away  to  gao  ? 

Nae  living  man  I  '11  love  ajjain. 
Since  that  my  lively  knight  is  slain ; 
Wi'  aa  look  o'  his  yellow  hair 
I  '11  chain  my  heart  forevermair. 


FAREWELL  TO  THEE,   ARABY'S  DAUGHTER. 

Faheiv ELL,— farewell  to  thee,  Araby's  daughter! 

(Thus  wai'bled  a  Peri  beneath  tho  daik  sea  ;) 
No  pearl  ever  lay  under  Oman's  gi'Bon  water 

More  pure  in  its  shell  than  thy  spult  In  thee. 

0,  fair  as  tho  sea-flower  close  to  thee  growing, 
How  light  was  thy  heart  tOl  lore's  witchery 

Like  the  wind  of  the  south  o'er  a  summer  lute 
blowing, 
And  hushedall  its  music  and  withered  its  frame ! 

But  long,  upon  Araby's  green  sunny  highlands. 
Shall  maids  Slid  their  lovers  I'emeniher  the  doom 

Of  her  who  lies  sleeping  among  the  Pearl  Islands, 
With  naught  hut  the  sea-stiu'  to  light  up  her 

And  still,  when  tlie  merry  date-season  is  burning, 
And  calls  to  tlie  palm-gi'oves  the  young  and  the 
old. 

The  happiest  there,  fi-om  their  pastime  returning 
At  sunset,  will  weep  when  thy  story  is  told. 

The  young  village  maid,  when  with  flower  aha 
dresses 

Her  dark-flowing  hair  for  some  festival  day. 
Will  think  of  thy  fate,  till  neglecting  her  tresses, 

She  mournfully  turns  from  the  mirror  away. 

Nor  shall  Iran,  beloved  of  her  hero,  forget  thee,  — ■ 
Though  tyrants  watch  ovor  her  tears  as  they 

Close,  close  by  the  side  of  that  hero  she  '11  set 


Embalmed  in  the  innennost  shvji 


Farewell !  — be  it  oura  to  embellish  thy  pillow 
With  everything  beauteous  that  grows  iu  the 

Each  flower  of  the  rock  and  each  gem  of  the  billow 
Shall  sweeten  thy  hod  and  illumine  thy  sleep. 

Aiound  Ihee  shall  glisten  the  loveliest  amber 
That  ever  the  soiTowing  sea-bii'd  has  wept ; 

With  many  a  shell,  in  whoae  hollow-wreathed 
chamber. 
We,  Peris  of  ocean,  hy  moonlight  have  slept. 

We'll  dive  whore  the  gai'dens  of  coral  lie  darkling. 

And  plant  all  the  rosiest  stems  at  thy  head, ; 
We  '11  seek  where  the  sands  of  the  Caspian  ai'e 
sparkling, 

And  gather  their  gold  to  strew  over  thy  bed. 
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POEMS  OF  SORROW  AND  DEATH. 


iiitil  pity's  sweet  fomi- 


^eep  for  the  maiden  who  sleeps  in  the 


Quern.   Good  Hamlet,  cast  thy  nighted  colo 
off. 
And  let  thine  eyelooklikaafiiendonDenmaik 
Do  not,  forever,  with  thy  veilfid  lids 
Seek  for  tliy  nohle  father  in  the  dust  : 
Thou  knoiv'st  't  ia  common,  — all  that  live  mus 

Passing  through  nature  to  eternity. 
Hamlet.   Ay,  madam,  it  is  common, 
QuBEs.  ICitbe 

Why  seems  it  so  particular  with  thee  ? 

Hah.   Seema,  madam !  nay,  it  is  ;  I  know  no 

'T  ia  not  alone  my  inky  cloak,  good  motliei'. 
Nor  customary  suits  of  solemn  black, 
Hor  windy  suspiration  of  forced  bi'eath, 
No,  nor  the  fraitful  river  in  the  eye. 
Nor  the  dejected  havior  of  the  viBage, 
Tc^etlier  with  all  forms,  modes,  shows  of  grief. 
That  can  denote  me  truly  :  these,  indeed,  seem. 
For  they  are  actions  that  a  man  might  play  : 
But  I  have  that  within,  which  passeth  show  ; 
Theee  but  the  trappings  and  the  suits  of  woe. 


ON   THE  DEATH    OF  A  BEAUTIFDI.  WIFE. 

Sleep  on,  my  love,  in  thy  cold  bed. 

Never  to  be  disquieted. 

My  last  "  Good  Night  1 "   Thou  wilt  not  wake 

Till  I  thy  fate  shall  overtake  ; 

Till  age,  or  grief,  or  sickness  must 

Marry  my  body  to  that  dust 

It  ao  much  loves,  and  fill  the  room 

My  heart  keeps  empty  in  thy  tomb. 

Stay  for  me  there  :  I  will  not  fail 
To  meat  thee  in  that  hollow  vale  ; 
And  think  not  much  of  my  delay, 
1  am  already  on  the  way  ; 
And  follow  thee  with  all  the  speed 
Desire  can  make  or  sorrows  breed. 
Each  minute  is  a  short  degree, 
And  every  hour  a  step  towaiil  thee. 


At  night,  when  I  betake  to  rest, 
Next  mom  1  rise  nearer  my  west 
Of  life,  almost  by  eight  hours'  sail. 
Than  when  sleep  hroathed  his  drowsy  g, 


TO  DEATH. 

METuraKH  it  were  no  pain  to  die 
On  such  an  eve,  whan  such  a  sky 

O'er-eanopies  the  west ; 
To  gaie  my  All  on  yon  calm  deep. 
And,  like  an  infant,  fall  asleep 

On  Earth,  my  mother's  breast. 

There 's  peace  and  welcome  in  yon  sea 
Of  endless  blue  ta'anquillity  : 

These  clouds  are  living  things  : 
I  trace  their  veins  of  liquid  gold, 
I  see  them  solemnly  mifold 

Their  soft  and  fteeoy  wings. 

These  be  the  angels  that  convey 
Us  weary  childi'en  of  a  day  — 

Life's  tedious  nothing  o'er- — 
Where  neither  passions  come,  nor  woos, 
To  vex  the  genius  of  repose 

On  Death's  m^estic  shore. 

No  darkness  there  divides  the  sway 
With  staiUing  dawn  and  dazzling  day ; 

But  gloriously  serene 
Are  the  interminable  plains  : 
One  fixed,  eternal  sunset  reigns 

O'er  the  wide  silent  scene. 

I  cannot  doff  all  human  fear  ; 
I  know  thy  greeting  ia  sevem 

To  this  poor  shell  of  oiny  : 
Yet  come,  0  Death  !  thy  freezing  kiss 
Emancipates  !  thy  rest  is  bliss  ! 


INDIAN  DBATH-SOKG, 

The  sun  sctfi  in  night,  and  the  stars  shun  the  day  ; 
But  glory  remains  when  their  lights  fade  away. 
"  1,  ye  tormentors  !  your  threats  are  in  vain, 
For  the  son  of  Alknomook  will  never  complain. 

Remember  the  arrows  he  shot  from  his  bow  ; 
Eemember  your  chiefs  hy  his  hatchet  laid  low  ! 
Why  so  slow  ?  do  you  wait  tiO  I  shrink  from  the 

I  !  the  son  of  Alknomook  shall  never  complain. 
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BEREAVEMENT  AND  DEATH. 


Kemember  the  wood  where  in  ambush  we  lay, 
And  the  scalps  which  we  bore  from  your  nation 

Fow  the  flame  rises  fast,  yon  exult  in  my  pain ; 
But  the  son  of  Alknomook  can  never  complain. 

1  go  to  the  land  where  my  father  ia  gone  ; 
His  ghost  shall  rqoice  in  the  fame  of  his  bo 
Death  comes,  like  a  fiiend,  to  reliere  me 

And  thy  son,  0  Alknomook  !  has  seoined  to 
pl.m. 


r  AND  AFTERWAItDS. 


"  Two  hands  upon  the  bi^osBt, 

And  labor  's  lioue  ; 
Two  pale  feet  crossed  in  rest,  — 

Two  eyes  with  coin-weights  shnt. 

And  all  t«ars  cease  ; 
Two  lips  where  giief  is  mule, 


Godii 

"  Two  hands  to  work  addrest 

Aye  for  his  praise ; 
Tivo  feet  tliat  never  rest 

Walking  his  ways  ; 
Two  eyes  that  look  above 

Through  sJ.1  their  tears  ; 
Two  lips  still  breathing  love, 

Fot  wrath,  nor  feaiB  "  ; 
So  pray  we  afterwards,  low  on  -our  knees  ; 
Pardon  thoao  erring  prayers  1   Father,  hear  tl 


FAEEWELL,  LIFE. 

Farewell,  life  1  my  senses  swim, 
And  the  world  is  growing  dim  ; 
Thronging  shadows  cloud  the  light. 
Like  the  advent  of  the  night,  — 
Colder,  colder,  colder  still. 
Upward  steals  a  vapor  chill ; 
Strong  the  earthy  odor  grows,  — 
1  smell  the  mold  above  the  rose  I 

Welcome,  life  I  the  spirit  strives  ! 
Strength  returns  and  hope  revives  ; 
Cloudy  fears  and  shapes  forlorn 
Fly  like  shadows  at  the  mom,  — 


O'er  the  eoith  there  comes  a  bloom 
Sunny  light  for  sullen  gloom. 
Warm  perfume  for  vapor  cold,  — . 
1  smell  the  rose  above  the  mold  ! 


1  LAY  me  down  to  sleep, 

Witli  little  care 
Whether  my  waking  find 

Me  here,  or  thure. 

A  bowing,  bniiiened  head 
That  only  asks  to  rest, 

tlnqucstioning,  npon 
A  loving  breast. 

My  good  right-hand  forgets 

To  march  the  weary  mai'ch 


My  half-day's  work  is  done, 
And  this  is  all  my  part,  — 

I  give  a  patient  God 
My  patient  heart ; 

And  gi'asp  his  banner  still, 
Though  all  the  blue  he  dim  ; 

These  stripes  as  well  as  stars 
Lead  after  him. 


HANS    UP    HIS    HARP;    HE'LL    WAKE    NO 
MOBEI 

Hi.s  young  bridu  stood  beside  his  bed, 

Her  weeping  watch  to  keep  ; 
Hush  1  hush  !  he  stirred  not,  — was  he  de.id, 

Or  did  he  only  sleep  ? 

His  brow  was  calm,  no  change  was  there. 

No  sigh  had  filled  his  breath  ; 
0,  did  he  wear  that  smile  so  fair 

In  slumber  or  in  death  ? 

"  Eoach  down  his  harp,"  she  wildly  cried, 

"  And  if  one  spark  remain. 
Let  him  but  hear  '  Loch  Erroch's  Side '  ; 

He  'II  kindle  at  the  strain. 
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' '  That  tune  e'er  held  his  soul  iu  tb  aU  ; 

Beyond  the  reek  waste  and  the  river. 

It  nera-  bteathacl  in  Viiin  ; 

Beyond  the  ever  and  the  never. 

He  '11  wakon  as  its  echoes  fell, 

I  shall  be  soon. 

Or  never  wal;e  again." 

Lme,  rest,  and  home  I 
Su^ei  hope  1 

The  stiings  were  swept.     'T  wi^  sad  to  hear 

Lord,  tarry  not,  Md  come. 

Sweet  music  floating  there  ; 

For  every  note  called  forth  a  tear 

' 

Of  anguish  and  despair. 

THE  LAND  ff  THE  LEAL. 

"Seel  seel"  she  cried   "tlrn  tune  is  o'er- 

I  'm  wearing  awa',  Jean, 

No  opening  eye,  no  breath  ; 

Like  snaw  when  it 's  thaw,  Jean  ; 

Hang  up  his  hiu-p  ;  he  '11  wake  no  moie  ; 
He  sleeps  the  sleep  of  death." 

I  'm  weaving  awa' 
To  the  land  o'  the  leal. 

There 's  nae  sorrow  thei-e,  Jean, 

There 's  neither  cauld  nnr  care,  Jean, 

The  day  is  aye  f^r 

BEYOND  THE  5MILXNO  AMD  THE  TVEEPDJQ. 

Iu  the  land  o'  the  leal. 

Beyond  the  smiling  ajid  the  weeping 
I  shall  be  soon  ; 

Yc  wei-e  aye  leal  and  true,  Jean  ; 
Yonr  task 's  ended  noo,  Jean, 

Beyond  tile  waking  and  the  sleeping, 
lioynnd  tlie  sowing  and  the  reaping, 
I  shaU  be  soon. 
lAtvey  Test,  illl^  liOTM  I 

And  I  '11  welcome  you 

To  the  land  o'  the  led. 
Our  bonnie  baim  's  there,  Jean, 

She  was  biiith  giiid  and  fair,  Jean  : 

Swecl  hops  ! 

Lord,  laiTy  not,  lut  come. 

0,  we  grudged  her  right  sair 

To  the  land  o'  the  leal ! 

Then  diy  that  teaifit'  e'e,  Jean, 

Be3'ond  the  blooming  and  the  fading 

My  soul  laugs  i^  be  free,  Jean, 

I  sliall  be  soon  ; 

And  angels  wait  on  nie 

Beyond  the  shining  and  the  shading, 

To  the  land  o'  the  leal  1 

Beyond  the  hoping  and  the  dreading. 

How  faro  ye  weei,  my  aiu  Jean, 

I  ahdl  be  eoMi. 

This  warld's  care  is  vain,  Jean  ; 

Love,  rest,  and  home!  etc. 

We'll  meet  and  aye  be  fain 
In  the  land  o'  the  leal. 

Beyond  the  rising  and  the  setting 

I  aholl  be  soon ; 

, 

Beyond  the  calming  and  the  fi-etting, 

SOFTLY  WOO  AWAT  HER  BKEATH. 

I  sliall  be  soon. 

Softly  woo  away  her  breath. 

Love,  rest,  aiid  Iwme  I  etc 

Gentle  death ! 
Let  her  leave  thee  with  no  strife. 

Beyond  the  gathering  and  the  strewing 

Tender,  mournful,  murmuring  life  1 

I  shall  be  soon  ; 

She  hath  seen  her  happy  day,  — 

Beyond  the  ebbing  and  the  flowing, 

She  hath  had  her  bud  aiid  blossom  ; 

Beyond  the  coining  and  the  going, 

Kow  she  pales  and  shiinks  away. 

I  Bhall  be  soon. 

Eai-th,  into  thy  gentle  bosom  1 

Love,  rest,  aiuihame!  etc. 

She  hath  done  her  bidding  here. 

Beyond  the  parting  and  the  meeting 
1  shall  be  soon  ; 

Angels  dear ! 
Bear  her  perfect  soul  above. 

Beyond  the  farewell  and  the  greeting, 
Beyond  tliis  pulse's  fever  beating. 

Seraph  of  the  skies,  —  sweet  love  1 

Good  she  was,  and  fail'  in  youth  ; 

I  shall  bfl  soon. 

And  her  mind  was  seen  to  soar, 

Low,  rest,  and  home  1  etc. 

And  lier  heart  was  wed  to  tiiith  : 
Take  her,  then,  foreveimore,  — 

Bcvond  the  frost  chain  and  the  fcvev 

Forever  —  evermore  ! 

1  shall  be  soon  ; 

"""'^""'" '""""■' 
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t  I  gaze  with  tearless  eye 
18  agony. 


That  paating  heart  is  ti'ancjail  now, 
And  heavenly  calm  that  ruffled  brow. 
And  those  pde  lips  which  feebly  strove 
To  force  oae  parting  smile  of  love, 
Retain  it  yet,  —  soft,  placid,  mild, 
As  when  it  graced  my  living  cliild. 

O,  I  have  watched  with  fondest  caro 
To  see  my  opening  flow' ret  blow, 
And  felt  the  Joy  which  parents  slmre, 
The  pride  which  fathers  only  know. 

And  I  have  sat  the  long,  long  night, 

And  marked  that  tender  flower  decay  ; 
l!fot  torn  abmptly  Irom  the  sight, 

Bat  slowly,  sadly,  waste  away  I 
The  spoiler  came,  yet  paused,  as  though 

So  meek  a,  victim  cheeked  his  arm, 
Halfgave  and  halfwithheld  the  blow, 

As  forced  to  strike,  yet  loath  to  harm. 

We  saw  that  f^r  cheek's  fading  hloora 
The  ceaseless  eanker-wonn  consume. 

And  gazed  on  hopelessly. 
Till  the  mute  suffering  pictured  thei'e 
Wrung  from  the  father's  Hp  a  prayer, 
0  God ;  the  prayer  his  child  might  die. 

Ay,  from  his  lip  —  the  doting  heart 
E'en  then  refused  to  bear  its  part. 

But  the  sad  conflict 's  past,  —  't  is  o'er ; 
That  gentle  bosom  throb^  no  more  ! 
The  spirit 's  &eed,  —through  realms  of  light 
Faith's  eagle-glance  pursues  her  flight 

To  other  worlds,  to  happier  skies  ; 
Hope  dries  the  tear  which  sorrow  weepeth, 
So  mortal  sound,  the  voice  which  eriea, 
"The  damsel  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth  1 " 


WE  WATCHED  HEE  BREATHING. 

We  watched  her  breathing  through  the  night, 

Her  breathing  soft  and  low, 
As  in  her  bi'east  the  wave  of  life 

Kept  heaving  to  and  fco. 


Our  very  hopes  belied  our  fears. 
Our  fears  our  hopes  belied,  — 

We  tliought  her  dying  when  she  slept. 
And  sleeping  when  slie  died. 


lO  Gently  we 
So  slowly  m 


le  dim  and  sad, 
And  chill  with  eaily  showers, 
Her  quiet  eyelids  closed,  —  she  had 
Another  morn  than  cur's. 


A  DEATH-BED. 

Her  sufTerivig  ended  witli  the  day ; 

Yet  lived  she  at  its  close, 
And  breathed  the  long,  long  night  away 

In  statue-like  I'epose. 

But  when  the  sun,  in  all  his  state, 

Illumed  the  eastern  skies. 
She  passed  through  glory's  morning-gate. 

And  walked  in  Paradise  ! 


ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA. 


"  1  am  dyTnc.  Egypt,  dyin^."  —  SHAKliSPEARE. 

I  AM  dying.  Egypt,  dying. 

Ebbs  the  crimson  life-tide  %t. 
And  the  dark,  Plutonian  shadows 

Gather  on  the  evening  blast. 
Let  thine  arm,  0  Queen,  support  me  ! 

Hush  thy  sohs,  and  bow  thine  eai'  i 
Hearken  to  the  great  heart  secrets 

Thou,  and  thou  alone,  must  heai\ 

Though  my  scanned  and  vetemn  legions 

Bear  their  eagles  high  no  more. 
And  my  wrecked  and  scattered  galleys 

Strew  dark  Aetium's  fatal  shore  ; 
Though  no  glittering  guai'ds  surround  me, 

Prompt  to  do  their  master's  will, 
I  must  perish  like  a  Roman, 

Die  the  gi'cat  triumvir  still. 

Let  not  Cteaar's  servile  minions 

Mock  the  lion  thus  laid  low  ; 
'T  was  no  foenian's  hand  that  slew  him, 

'T  was  his  own  that  struck  the  blow. 
Hear,  then,  pillowed  on  thy  bosom. 

Ere  Ids  star  fades  quite  away, 
Hini,  who,  drunk  with  thy  caresses. 

Madly  flung  a  world  away  ! 
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■Sliould  the  liaae  plebeian  rabble 

Dare  aasail  jny  fame  at  Kome, 
"Wliere  the  noble  spouse,  Oetavia, 

"Weeps  within  her  widowed  home, 
Seek  her,  say  the  goda  have  told  me, 

Altars,  augurs,  cii'ding  winga, 
That  har  Mood,  with  mine  commingled. 

Yet  shall  mount  the  throne  of  kings. 

And  for  thee,  star-eyed  Egyptian  I 

Glorious  801-oei'ess  of  the  N  ile  1 
Light  the  path  to  Stygian  horrors 

With  the  splendors  of  thj  smile  ; 
Give  the  Csesar  crowns  aod  arches. 

Let  his  l>row  the  laurel  twine, 
I  can  scorn  the  Senate's  triumphs, 

Triumphing  in  love  like  thine. 

I  (un  dying,  Egypt,  dying  ; 

Hark  !  the  insulting  foaman's  uiy  ! 
Thoy  are  coming  —  quick,  my  falchion  ! 

Let  me  front  them  ere  I  die. 
Ah  !  no  more  amid  the  battle 

Shall  my  heart  exulting  sweE  ! 
laia  and  Osiris  guard  thee, 

Cleopatra  I  Rome  !  —  fai'ewell ! 


The  night  has  a  tliousand  eyes. 

The  day  but  one  ; 
Yet  the  light  of  the  bright  world  dies 

"With  the  dying  sun. 

The  mind  has  a  thousand  eyes. 
And  the  heart  but  one  ; 

Yet  the  light  of  a  whole  life  diea 
When  its  day  is  done. 


THRENODY. 

My  heart  is  there, 
Where,  on  eternal  hills,  my  loyed  one  dwells, 
Among  the  lilies  and  the  asphodels  ; 

Clad  in  the  brightness  of  the  Great  White 

Throne, 
Glad  in  the  smile  of  Him  who  sits  thereon  ; 
The  glory  gilding  all  his  wealth  of  hair, 
And  making  his  immortal  face  more  fair  ; 
There  is  my  treasure,  and  my  heart  is  theif 

My  heart  is  there  ; 

With  iiim  who  made  all  earthly  life  so  sweet ; 

So  iit  to  live,  and  yet  to  die  so  meet ; 

So  meek,  so  grand,  so  gentle,  and  so  brave. 
So  ready  to  forgive,  so  strong  to  save  ; 


His  fair,  pui'e  spirit  makes  the  heavens  more 

And  thither  lises  all  my  longing  prayer ; 
Tliere  is  my  treasure,  and  my  heart  is  there. 


WHEN  I  AM  DEAD. 

Toll  not  the  bell  of  death  for  ro* 
When  I  am  dead  ; 

Strew  not  the  flowoi-y  wreath  o'ei 
On  my  cold  bed. 

Let  friendship's  sacred  tear 
On  my  fresh  grave  appear, 
Gemming  with  pearls  my  bier  — 
When  I  am  dead. 

No  dazzling,  proud  array 
Of  pageantiy  display, 

My  fate  to  spread  ; 
Let  not  the  busy  crowd  he  near. 

When  I  am  (h^ad, 

Fanning  with  unfelt  sighs  my  bi 
Sighs  quickly  sped. 

Deep  let  the  impression  i-est 

On  some  fond  female  breast ; 

Then  were  my  memory  blest. 
When  I  am  dead. 

Let  not  the  day  he  writ ; 
Love  will  remember  it 
Untold,  unsaid. 


THE  FEMALE  COKVICT. 

She  shrank  from  nil,  and  her  silent  inood 
Made  her  wish  only  for  solitude : 
Her  eye  sought  the  ground,  as  it  could  not  brook, 
For  innenuoBt  shame,  on  another's  to  look  ; 
And  the  cheerings  of  comfort  fell  on  her  ear 
Like  deadliest  words,  that  were  cui'ses  to  heai' !  — 
She  still  was  young,  and  she  had  been  fair; 
Bat  weather-stains,  hunger,  tail,  and  cai-e, 
Tliat  frost  and  fever  that  wear  the  heart. 
Had  made  the  colors  of  youth  depart 
From  the  sallow  cheek,  save  over  it  came 
The  burning  flush  of  the  apuit's  shame. 

They  were  sailing  over  the  salt  sea-foam, 
Fai'  from  her  country,  far  from  her  home  ; 
And  all  she  had  left  for  her  friends  to  keep 
Was  a  name  to  hide  and  a  memory  to  weep  t 
And  her  future  held  forth  but  the  felon's  lot,  — 
To  live  forsaken,  to  die  forgotl 
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She  could  not  weep,  and  she  could  not  pray, 
But  she  wasted  and  withered  from  day  to  day. 
Till  you  might  have  counted  each  sunken  vein, 
When  her  wrist  was  prest  by  the  iron  chain ; 
And  Bometimes  I  thought  her  large  dart  eye 
Had.  the  glisten  of  red  insanity. 

She  called  me  once  to  her  sleeping-plaee, 

A  strange,  wild  look  was  upon  her  face, 

Her  eye  flashed  over  her  cheek  so  white, 

Lite  a  gravestone  seen  in  the  pale  moonlight, 

And  aho  spoke  in  a  low,  unearthly  tone,  — 

The  sound  Ivoia  mine  ear  hath  never  gone  !— 

"I  had  last  night  the  loveliest  dream  ; 

My  own  land  shone  in  tbe  summer  beam, 

I  saw  the  fields  of  the  golden  giaiu, 

I  heard  the  reaper's  harvest  sfjaiii ; 

There  stood  on  the  hills  the  gi'een  pine-tree. 

And  the  thrush  and  the  laj'k  sang  mBi'rily. 

A  long  and  a  weary  way  I  had  come ; 

But  I  stopped,  metbought,  by  mine  own  swee 

I  stood  by  the  hearth,  and  my  father  aat  there, 
WitJi  pale,  thin  face,  and  snow-white  hair  1 
The  Bible  lay  open  upou  his  knee, 
But  he  closed  the  hook  to  welcome  me. 
He  led  me  next  where  my  mother  lay, 
And  together  we  knelt  by  her  grove  to  pray. 
And  heard  a  hymn  it  was  heaven  to  hear, 
For  it  echoed  one  fa  my  young  days  dear. 
Thisdreamhaswakedfeelingslong.longsineefled, 
And  hopes  which  I  deemed  in  my  heart  wei-e  dead . 
—We  have  not  spoken,  but  still  I  have  hung 
Onthe  Northern  accents  thatdwell  on  thy  tongue. 
To  me  they  are  music,  to  me  they  recall 
The  things  long  hidden  by  Memory's  paJl  I 
Take  this  long  curl  of  yellow  hair. 
And  give  it  my  father,  and  fell  him  my  prayer, 
My  dying  prayer,  was  for  him."  .... 

Next  day 
Upon  the  deck  a.  coflin  lay ; 
They  raised  it  np,  and  like  s  dirge 
The  heavy  gale  swept  over  the  sm^ ; 
The  corpse  was  oast  to  the  wind  and  wave,  — 
The  convict  has  fonnd  in  the  green  sea  a  gi-ave. 


SOULOQTJY  0 


DK4TH. 


Hamlet.    To  be,  or  not  to  be,— that  is  t: 
question ;  — 
Whether  't  is  nobler  in  the  mind  to  suffer 
The  slings  and  arrows  of  outi'ageons  foi-tuue, 
Or  to  take  arins  against  a  sea  of  troubles. 
And,  hy  opposing,  end  them  ?  —  Tu  die,  — 


1^0  more ;  and,  by  a  sleep,  to  say  we  end 
The  heart-ache,  and  the  thousand  natural  shocks 
That  flesh  is  heir  to,  —  't  is  a  consummation 
Devoutly  to  bo  wished.     To  die,  —to  sleep ;  — 
To  sleep  I  perchance  to  dream ;— ay,  there  'b  the 

For  in  that  sleep  of  death  what  dreams  may  come. 
When  we  have  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil, 
Must  give  us  pause :  there 's  the  respect 
That  makes  calamity  of  so  long  hfe ; 
For  who  would  beai'  the  whijis  and  acoi-ns  of  time. 
The  oppressor's  wrong,  the  proud  man 's  eon  tuniely, 
The  pangs  of  despised  love,  the  law's  delay, 
The  insolence  of  office,  and  the  spurns 
That  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes. 
When  he  himself  might  his  quietus  make 
With  a  bare  hodkin?  who  would  fai-dels  bear, 
To  grunt  and  sweat  nndei-  a  weary  life. 
But  that  the  dread  of  something  after  death,  — 
That  undiscovered  country,  from  whose  bourn 
No  traveler  returns,  —  puzzles  the  will. 
And  makes  iis  rather  bW  those  ills  we  have. 

By  to  otheis  that  we  know  not  of! 
Thus  conscience  does  make  cowaids  of  us  all ; 
And  thus  tlie  native  hue  of  resolution 
Is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought ; 
And  enterprises  of  gi^cat  pith  and  moment. 
With  this  I'egai'd,  their  ciiri'ents  tuin  aw:y, 
And  lose  l^e  name  of  action. 


insisdead!"  they  said  to  him.    "Comeaway; 
IS  hsr  and  leave  her,  — thy  love  is  clay  !  " 

They  smoothed  her  tresses  of  dark  hrawji  hair  ; 
On  her  forehead  of  stone  they  laid  it  fair  ; 

:r  het  eyes,  which  gazed  too  much, 
y  drew  the  lids  with  a  gentle  touch  ; 

With  a  tender  touch  they  closed  up  well 
iweet,  thin  lips  that  had  secrets  to  tell ; 

About  her  brows  and  beautiful  fece 
They  tied  her  veU  and  her  marriage-lace, 

Irew  on  herwhite  feet  the  white  silk  shoes,  — 
h  were  the  whitest  no  eye  could  choose  ! 


But  there  was  a  silence,  and  nothing  there 
But  silence,  and  scents  of  eglantere. 


And  jasmine,  and  roses,  aud  rosemary, 
I  And  they  said,  "  As  a  lady  should  lie.  Ilea  i 
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Am\  they  hold  their  breath  ns  tliey  left  the  room 
With  a  ahiukler,  to  glaiioe  at  its  stillnesa  and 


But  he  who  !oved  liev  too  well  to  dread 
The  sweet,  the  stately,  and  beautiM  dead, 

He  Ht  his  lamp  and  took  the  key 

And  turned  it.     Alone  ngaiii  —  he  and  she! 

He  and  she  ;  yet  she  would  not  speak, 
Thoi^h  he  kissed,  in  tha  _old  phice,  the  c[uiet 
cheek. 

He  and  she  ;  yet  aha  would  not  smile, 

Thongh  he  called  her  the  name  she  loved  ere- 

He  and  she  ;  still  she  did  not  move 
To  uny  paasionate  whisper  of  love. 

Then  he  said  :  "Cold  lips,  and  breast  without 

breath ! 
Is  there  no  voice,  no  language  of  death, 


IS  the  chief  sui-piiss ; 


The  very  strangest  and  suddenest  thini 
Of  all  the  surpriaes  that  dying  must  brir 


All,  foolish  world  I  0,  moat  kind  dead  ! 
Though  he  told  me,  who  will  believe  it  w: 


__.s  utmost  wonder  is  this,  —  I  hear, 
And  see  you,  and  love  you,  and  kiss  yon,  dear; 


n  your  angel,  who  was 
ft-  that,  though  dead,  I 


;  I  will  listen  with  soul,  nol 
the  secret  of  dymg,  dear  I 


' '  Was  it  the  infinite  wonder  of  all 
That  you  evei'  could  let  life's  flower  fall  ? 


"  Or  was  it  a  greater  marvel  to  feci 
The  perfect  calm  o'er  the  agony  steal  ■ 


"  Was  the  mirade  deeper  to  find  how  deep. 
Beyond  all  dreams,  sank  downwai'd  that  sliiep  1 


"  Did  life  roll  back  its  record,  dear. 

And  show,  as  they  say  it  does,  past  thuigs  clea 


' '  I  listen  as  deep  as  t«  hon'ible  hell, 

Aa  high  as  to  heaven,  and  you  do  not  tell  1 

"  There  must  ha  a  pleasure  in  dymg,  sweet, 
To  make  yon  so  placid  fvoja  heail  to  feet. 

"I  would  tell  you,  darling,  if  1  were  dead, 
And  't  wore  your  hot  tears  upon  my  brow  shed  ; 

"1  would  say,  though  the  angel  of  death  had 

laid 
Hia  sword  on  my  lips  to  keep  it  niieaid. 


ONLY  THE  CLOTHES  SHE  WOKE. 

TiiKKE  is  the  hat 
With  the  blue  veil  thrown  'round  it,  just  as  they 

Spotted  and  soiled,  stained  and  nil  spoiled  — 
Do  yon  i-ecogniie  that  ? 

The  gloves,  too,  lie  there. 
And  in  them  still  lingers  the  shape  of  her  fiugei-s, 
That  some  one  has  pressed,  perhaps,  and  cai-cssed, 

So  slender  and  Mv. 

There  are  the  shoes. 
With  their  long  silken  laees,  still  bearing  traces, 
To  the  toe's  dainty  tip,  of  the  mud  of  the  slip, 

The  slime  and  tlie  ooze. 

There  is  the  dreas, 
Like  the  blue  veil,  all  dabbled,  discolored,  and 

drabbled  — 
Tliia  you  should  know  without  dnubt,  and,  if  so, 

AH  else  you  may  gucsa. 

There  is  the  shawl. 
With  the  striped  boi'der.  hung  next  in  oixler, 
Soiled  hardly  less  than  the  white  muslin  dreaa, 

And  — that  is  all. 

Ah,  here  is  a  ring 
We  were  forgetting,  with  a  peai'l  setting; 
There  waa  only  this  one — name  or  dat«?— none? 

A  frail,  pretty  thing  ; 

A  keepsake,  mayhe, 
The  gift  of  another,  peihaps  a  brother, 
Or  lover,  who  knows  ?  him  her  heart  chose. 

Or  was  she  heart-free  ? 
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Does  tliB  hat  tliere, 
With  the  Iiluo  veil  Hi-ouiid  it,  the  same  as  the 

Summon  up  n  fsiv  fane  with  just  a  tmce 
Of  gold  ill  the  hnir  ? 

Or  does  the  shawl. 
Mutely  appealing  to  some  hidden  feeling, 
A  fotiii,  young  and  slight,  to  your  mind's  sight 

Cleai'ly  reeidl  ? 

A  month  liow  haa  passed. 
And  her  sad  history  I'emains  yet  a  mystery. 
But  theae  we  keep  still,  and  shall  koap  tliem  until 

HojM  dies  at  last. 

Was  she  a  prey 
Of  some  deep  somiw  clouding  the  monow, 
Hiding  from  view  the  sky's  happy  blue  f 

Or  was  thew  foul  play? 

Alas  !  who  may  tell ! 
Some  one  or  other,  perhaps  a  fond  mother. 
Hay  recognize  these  when  her  child's  clothes  slie 


I  HAVE  in  memory  a  littli;  story. 

That  few  indeed  would  rhyme  about  but  me 
'T  is  not  of  love,  nor  fame,  nor  yet  of  gioiy. 

Although  a  little  colored  with  the  three,  — 
In  veiy  trnth,  1  think,  aa  much,  perchance. 
As  most  tales  disembodied  from  n 


Jo  lived  about  the  village,  and  ivas  neighbor 
To  eveiy  one  who  had  hard  woik  to  do  ; 

If  he  possessed  a  genius,  't  was  for  labor 
Moat  people  thought,  but  there  were  one  or  tv 

Who  sometimes  said,  when  he  arose  to  go, 

"Come  iu  again  and  sea  us.  Uncle  Jo  !" 

The  "  Uncle  "  was  a  couiteay  they  gave,  — 
And  felt  they  could  afford  to  give  to  hira,  — 

Just  as  the  master  makes  of  some  good  slave 
An  Aunt  Jemima,  or  an  ITnele  Jim  ; 

And  of  this  dnbious  Irindneas  Jo  was  glad,  — 

Poor  fellow,  it  was  all  he  ever  hail ! 

A  mile  or  so  away,  he  had  a  brother,  — 
A  rich,  proud  man  that  people  did  n't  hire ; 

But  Jo  had  neither  sister,  wife,  nor  mother. 
And  halted  his  comcake  at  his  cabin  fire 

After  the  day's  work,  hard  for  you  or  me. 

But  be  was  never  tired,  —  how  tould  lio  be  ? 


TLsy  called  bim  dull,  but  he  liad  eyes  of  quick- 

For  everybody  that  he  could  befriend ; 
Said  one  and  all,  "How  kind  he  is  in  sickness," 

But  there,  of  course,  his  goodness  had  an  end. 
Another  praise  theiB  was  might  have  been  given, 
For  one  or  more  days  ont  of  every  seven  — 

With  his  old  pickax  swung  across  his  shoulder, 
And  downcast  eyes,  and  slow  and  sober  tread— 

lie  sought  the  place  of  gi-aves,  ajid  each  beholder 
Wondewd  and  asked  some  other  who  was  dead ; 

But  when  he  di^ed  alt  day,  nobody  thought 

Tliat  he  had  done  a  whit  more  than  he  ought. 

At  length,  one  winter  when  the  sunbeams  slanted 
Faintly  and  cold  across  the  cburehyaiil  snow, 

The  bell  tolled  out,  —  alas !  a  gi-ave  was  wanted. 
And  all  looked  anxiously  for  Uncle  Jo  ; 

His  spade  stood  there  against  his  ovrn  roof-tree. 

There  was  his  picitax  too,  but  where  was  he  i 

They  called  and  called  again,  but  no  I'eplyingj 
Smooth  at  the  window,  and  about  the  door. 

The  snow  in  cold  and  heavy  drifts  was  lying,  — 
He  did  not  need  tlie  daylight  any  more. 

One  shook  him  roughly,  and  another  said, 

"  As  tnie  as  preaching.  Uncle  Jo  is  dead  ! " 

And  when  they  wrapped  him  in  the  linen,  faher 
And  finer,  too,  than  he  had  vrorii  till  then. 

They  found  a  picture,  —  haply  of  the  shaiCT 
Of  sunny  hope  some  time,  or  whei-e  or  when. 

They  did  not  care  to  know,  but  closed  his  eyas 

And  placed  it  iu  the  coffin  whei'e  he  lies  1 

None  wrote  his  epitaph,  nor  saw  the  beauty 
Of  the  pure  love  that  reached  into  the  grave. 

Nor  how  in  unobtrusive  ways  of  duty 
He  kept,  despite  the  dailt ;  bnt  men  less  bravo 

Have  left  gi-eat  names,  while  not  a  willow  Ijcnds 

Above  his  dust,  —  poor  Jo,  be  liad  no  tWends  ! 


K)K  ANNIE. 

Teank  Heaven  !  the  crisis,  — 

The  danger  is  past, 
And  the  lingering  illness 

And  til e  fever  called  "Living" 
Is  conriueved  at  last. 

Sadly,  I  know, 

I  am  shorn  of  my  strength. 
And  no  mnscle  I  move 

As  I  lie  at  full  length,  — 
Bnt  no  mattez- 1  —  1  feel 

I  am  better  at  leiig;tli. 


1' 
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And  I  rest  so  composedly 

Now,  in  my  iiod. 
That  any  beholder 

Might  fancy  me  dead,  — 
Might  start  at  beholding  me. 

Thinking  me'  dead. 

The  moaning  and  groaniug, 
The  sighing  and  sobbing. 

Are  quieted  now. 

With  that  hoiTible  thj«bbiiig 

At  heart,  — ah,  that  honlMe, 
Horrible  throbbing  I 

The  sickness,  the  nausea, 

The  pitiless  pain, 
Have  uoased,  with  the  feyer 

That  inaddBued  my  brain,  — 
With  the  fever  called  "  Living  " 

That  burned  in  my  biwu. 

And  O,  of  all  tortui-es 

Thai  torture  the  worst 
Has  abated,  —  the  feiTible 

Tortore  of  thirst 
For  the  naphthaline  river 

Of  Passion  acenrst ! 
I  have  dmnk  of  a  water 

That  quenches  all  thirst,  — 

Of  a  water  that  flows, 

With  a  lullaby  sound, 
Fram.  a  spring  but  a  very  few 

Feet  under  ground,  — 
From  a  cavern  not  very  far 

Down  under  gi'ound. 

And  ah  !  let  it  nevei' 

Be  foolishly  sjud 
That  my  mom  it  is  gloomy 

And  nan'ow  my  bed  ; 
Por  man  never  slept 

In  a  diiferent  bed,  — 
And,  to  sleq),  you  must  slumber 

In  just  such  a  bed. 

My  tantalized  spirit 

Here  blandly  reposes, 
Fojgetting,  or  never 


For  now,  wMle  so  quietly 

Lying,  it  fancies 
A  hoEer  odor 

About  it,  of  panaies,  — 


A  rosemary  odor, 
■.  Commingled  with  pansies. 
With  rue  and  the  beautiful 
Puritan  pansies. 

And  so  it  lies  happily. 

Bathing  in  msny 
A  di'eam  of  the  truth 

And  tlia  beauty  of  Annie,  — 
Drowned  in  a  bath 

Of  the  tresses  of  Annie. 

She  tenderly  kissed  me, 

She  fondly  CM-essed, 
And  tlien  I  fell  gently 

To  sleep  on  her  breast,  — 
Deeply  to  sleep 

From  the  heaven  of  her  bwast. 

When  the  light  was  extingnished. 

She  coveted  me  warm, 
And  she  prayed  to  the  angels 

To  keep  me  from  harm,  — 
To  the  queen  of  the  angels 

To  shield  me  fram  harm. 

And  I  lie  so  composedly 

How  in  my  bed, 
(Knowing  her  love,) 

That  you  fancy  me  dead  ;  — 
And  I  rest  so  contentedly 

Now  in  my  bed, 
(With  her  love  at  my  breast,) 

That  you  fancy  me  dead,  — 
That  yon  shudder  to  look  at  me, 

Thinking  me  dec*! ; 

But  my  heart  it  is  blighter 

Tlian  all  of  the  many 
Stars  in  the  sky  ; 

For  it  sparkles  with  Annie,  — 
It  gloivs  with  the  light 

Of  the  love  of  my  Annie, 
With  the  thought  of  the  light 

Of  the  eyes  of  my  Annie. 


THE  LYKE-WAKE  DIROE. 


This  ae  nighte,  this  ae  nighte. 
Every  nighte  and  alle  ; 

Fii'e  and  fleet  and  candle-light, 
And  Christe  receive  thy  saule. 

When  thou  from  hence  a^ 


Every  nighte  and  alle  : 
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To  Whiiiny-muir  thou  com«s  at  lasto. 
And  Ciiriste  reesive  thy  sHule. 

If  oyer  thou  gave  either  hoaen  or  shoon, 

Every  nighte  and  nlle  : 
Sit  thee  down  and  put  them  on. 

And  Chiiate  receive  tlij  saule. 

But  if  hoseii  or  shoon  thou  never  gave  neea 

livery  nighte  aiid  alle  ; 
The  whinnes  shall  prink  thee  to  the  hnre  bi 

And  Christe  receive  thy  saule. 

From  Whinuy-muir  wlien  thou  may  yaBse, 

Every  nighte  and  alle  ; 
To  Brig  o'  Di'eE<l  thou  comes  at  laste. 

And  Chriate  receive  thy  saiUe. 

From  Brig  o'  Dread  when  thou  ait  ptiste, 

Eveiy  nighte  and  alle ; 
To  Purgatoiy  Fire  thou  comes  at  lastu, 

And  Christe  receive  thy  saule. 

If  ever  thou  gave  either  meat  or  diiiitie, 

Every  nighte  and  alle  ; 
The  fire  shall  never  make  tliee  shrinke, 

And  Ohiiste  receive  thy  saule. 

But  If  milke  or  drinte  thou  never  gave  nee; 

Every  nighte  and  aEe : 
The  fire  shall  burn  thee  to  the  hare  beean. 

And  Christe  receive  thy  saule. 


DE  PROJTJNDIS, 

The  fate  which,  duly  as  the  sun, 
Eose  up  for  me  with  life  begun, 
To  mark  all  bright  houia  of  the  day 
With  hourly  love,  is  dimmed  away,  — 
And  yet  my  days  go  on,  go  on. 

The  tongue  which,  like  a  stream,  could  n 
Smooth  music  from  the  roughest  stone. 
And  every  morning  with  "  Good  day  " 
Make  each  day  good,  is  hushed  away,  — 
Ami  yet  my  days  go  on,  go  on. 

The  heart  which,  like  a  staif,  wa.?  one 
For  mine  to  lean  and  rest  upon. 
The  strongest  on  the  longest  day 
With  steadfast  love,  is  cauglit  away,  — 
And  yet  my  days  go  on,  go  on. 

And  cold  befoi'e  my  summer 's  done. 
And  deaf  in  Nature's  geneial  tune, 
And  fallen  too  low  for  special  fear, 
AziJ  hei'e,  with  hope  no  longer  heio,  — 
While  the  teal's  drop,  my  days  go  on. 


The  world  goes  whispering  to  its  own, 
"  This  anguish  pierces  to  the  bone  "  ; 
And  i«nder  friends  go  sighing  round, 
"  What  love  can  ever  cure  this  wound  ? 
My  days  go  on,  my  days  go  on. 

The  past  rolls  forward  on  tbe  sun 
And  makes  all  night.     0  dreams  begun, 
Hot  to  be  ended  1    Ended  bliss, 
And  life  that  will  not  end  in  this  ! 
My  days  go  on,  my  days  go  on. 

Breath  fi'eezes  on  my  iips  to  moan  : 
As  one  alone,  once  not  alone, 
1  sit  and  knock  at  Nature's  door, 
Heartbai'e,  heart-hungry,  very  poor, 
Whose  desolate  days  go  on, 

I  knock  and  cry,  ■ —  Undone,  undone  ! 
Is  there  no  help,  no  comfort,  — none  'i 
No  gleaning  in  the  wide  wheat-pkina 
Where  others  drive  their  loaded  wains  f 
My  vacant  days  go  on,  go  on. 


he  dov 


n  equal  boon. 


This  Nature,  though  the 
Thinks  kindly  of  the  bird  of  June 
The  liUle  red  hip  on  the  troe 
Is  ripe  for  such.     What  is  for 
Whose  days  so  winteriy  go  on  : 

No  bird  am  1,  to  sing  in  Jane, 

And  daie  i 

Oood  nestf 

To  give  away  to  better  creatures,  ~- 

And  yet  my  days  go  on,  go  on. 

/  ask  less  kindness  to  be  done,  — 
Only  to  loose  these  pilgrim-shoon, 
(Too  early  wom  and  giimed)  with  aiveet 
Cool  deathly  touch  to  these  tii'ed  feet, 
Till  days  go  out  which  now  go  on. 

From  gracious  Nature  have  I  won 
Such  liberal  bounty  f  may  1  nin 
So,  lizard-like,  within  her  side, 
And  there  be  safe,  who  now  am  tried 
By  days  that  painfully  go  on  ? 

—  A  Voice  reproves  me  thereupon. 

More  sweet  than  Nature's  when  the  drone 

Of  bees  is  sweetest,  and  more  deep 

Tlian  when  the  rivers  overleap 

The  shuddering  pines,  and  thunder  on. 

God's  Voice,  not  Nature's.    Night  and  nooi 
He  sits  upon  the  gi'cat  white  throne 
And  listens  for  the  creatures'  praise. 
What  babble  we  of  days  and  days  ? 
The  Day-spring  he,  whose  days  go  on. 
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He  reigns  above,  lie  reigns  alone  ; 

And  round  about,  in  qudntest  gnise, 

Systems  bum  out  and  leave  his  throne  : 

Was  carved  :  "Within  this  tomb  there  lies 

Fair  misla  at  aerapha  melt  and  fall 

The  fairest  thing  in  mortal  eyes." 

Around  Mm,  changeless  amid  all,  — 

Ancient  of  Days,  whose  days  go  on. 

Above  her  lieth  spread  a  tomb 
Of  gold  and  sapphires  blue  ; 

lie  reigns  below,  he  reigns  alone, 

And,  haviug  life  ia  loye  foregone 

Beneath  tJie  crown  of  aovran  thorns, 

He  reigns  the  jealoua  God.     Wlio  mourns 

Were  Uvelily  portrayed. 

Or  rules  with  him,  while  days  go  on ! 

When  gracions  God  vrith  both  his  hands 
Her  goodly  substance  made. 

By  anguish  which  made  pale  the  sun, 
I  hear  him  charge  hia  saints  that  none 
Among  hia  cimtures  anywhere 

He  framed  her  in  such  wondrous  wise. 
She  was,  to  speak  without  disguise. 
The  fairest  thing  in  mortal  eyes. 

However  darkly  days  go  on. 

No  more,  no  more  !  my  heart  doth  foint 
When  I  the  life  recall 

Take  from  my  head  the  thoi-n-wreath  brown  ! 
No  mortal  grief  deserves  that  crown. 
0  aupreme  Love,  chief  Miaery, 

Of  her  who  lived  so  free  from  taint. 
So  virtuous  deemed  by  all,  — 
That  in  herself  was  so  complete 
1  think  that  she  was  ta'en 

The  sharp  regalia  are  for  Thee, 

By  God  to  deck  his  paradise, 

Whose  days  eternally  go  on  1 

And  with  his  sainta  to  reign  ; 
Whom  while  on  earth  each  one  did  prize 

The  faii'est  thing  in  mortal  eyes. 

Thou  knowest,  wiliest  what  in  done. 

But  naught  our  tears  avail,  or  cries ; , 

Oiiiy  the  GootI  discerns  the  good. 

All  soon  or  late  in  death  shall  sleep  ; 

I  trust  thee  while  my  days  go  on. 

Nor  liTing  wight  long  time  may  keep 
Tlie  fairest  thing  in  mortal  eyes. 

Whatever 's  lost,  it  first  was  won ; 

We  will  not  struggle  nor  impugn. 

by  HENRI-  FBANCia  CAEY. 

Terhaps  the  cup  was  broken  here, 

Tliat  Heaven's  new  wine  might  show  more  clear. 

I  ]iraise  thee  while  my  days  go  on. 

DIIUIE  rOE  A  YOUKO  GIRL. 

I  praise  thee  while  my  days  go  on  ; 

Ukdeumeath  the  sod  low-lying. 

1  love  thee  while  my  days  go  on  | 

Dark  and  di'ear. 

Through  dark  and  dearth,  through  fire  and  frost. 

Sleepeth  one  who  left,  in  dying. 

With  emptied  arms  and  treasure  lost. 

Sorrow  here. 

I  thank  fliee  while  my  days  go  on. 

'"""""""'"'"""' 

Yes,  they  're  ever  tending  o'er  her 
Eyes  that  weep  ; 

Foi-ms,  that  to  the  cold  grave  bore  her, 

THE  PAHIBBT  thing  IN  MOBTAL  EYES. 

Vigils  keep. 

.f'm=l™.f-="  ""  ^""^"^  ""'■  "■'"' '''"'  ■"  '™'""' "  ""  °^' 

When  the  summer  moon  is  shining 
Soft  and  fair. 

To  make  my  lady's  obseqniea 

Friends  she  loved  in  teare  are  twining 

My  love  a  minster  wrought, 

Chaplets  thei'e. 

And,  in  the  chantry,  service  there 

Was  sung  by  dolefal  thought ; 

Rest  in  peace,  thou  gentle  spirit, 

Tbe  tapers  were  of  burning  sighs. 

Throned  above,  — 

That  light  and  odor  gave  : 

Souls  like  thine  with  God  inherit 

•   And  sorrows,  painted  o'er  with  tears, 

Life  and  love  1 

Enlamiufed  hei-  grave  ; 

^ 
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BEREAVEMENT  AND  DEATH. 


FEAK  NO  MORE  T 


Fear  no  more  the  heat  o'  tlio  am 
Nor  the  fuiious  winter's  rages  ; 

Thou  thy  worldly  task  host  done. 
Home  art  gone,  and  ta'en  thy  v 

Golden  lada  and  girls  all  ninst. 

As  chimney-sweepei's,  come 


Fear  no  more  the  froKii  o'  the  gi'eat, 
Thon  art  j^aat  the  tyrant's  stroke  ; 

Vare  ro  wore  to  clothe,  and  eat ; 
To  thee  the  reeii  is  as  tlie  oak  ; 

The  aoepter,  learning,  jihjsio,  must 

Ail  follow  this  and  eome  to  dust. 

Fear  no  more  the  lightning  flasli 
Nor  the  all -dreaded  thunder-stone  ; 

Feai-  not  slander,  censure  iBsh  ; 
Thou  hast  ftniahed  joy  and  raoaii ; 

All  lovers  young,  all  lovers  must 

Consign  to  thee,  and  come  to  dnst. 


DEATH  THE  LEVELER. 


TltE  glories  of  our  hirth  and  state 

Are  shadows,  not  substantial  things  ; 
There  ia  no  armor  against  fate,  — 
Death  lays  his  icy  hand  on  kings  ; 
Scept*!-  and  crown 
Must  tumble  down, 
And  in  the  dust  fae  equal  made 
Witli  the  poor  crooked  scythe  and  spade. 

Some  men  with  swords  may  reap  the  field. 
And  plant  fresh  laurels  where  they  kill ; 
But  their  strong  nerves  at  last  must  yield,  — 
They  Inme  but  one  another  still ; 
Eaily  or  late 
They  stoop  to  fate. 
And  must  give  nj)  their  murmuring  breath. 
When  they,  pale  captives,  creep  to  death. 

The  garlands  wither  on  your  hrow,  — 

Then  boast  no  more  your  mighty  deeds  ; 
Upon  death's  purple  altar,  jiow 
See  where  the  victor  victim  bleeds  1 
All  heads  must  come 
To  the  cold  tomb,  — 
Only  the  actions  of  the  just 
Smell  .sweet,  and  blossom  in  tlie  dust 


Like  to  the  falling  of  a  star, 
Or  as  the  flights  of  eagles  are. 
Or  like  the  fresh  spring's  gaudy  hue. 
Or  silver  drops  of  morning  dew. 
Or  like  a  wind  tliat  chafes  the  flood, 
Or  bubbles  which  on  water  stood,  — 
E'en  snch  is  man,  whoso  borrowed  light 
la  straight  called  in,  and  paid  to-night. 
The  wind  blows  out,  the  buhble  dies. 
The  spring  entombed  in  autumn  lies. 
The  dew  dries  up,  the  star  is  shot, 
The  flight  is  i>ast,  —  and  man  foi'got ! 


O,  WHY  SHOULD  THE  SPIRIT  OF  MORTAL  BE 


fHT  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proud  ! 
Like  a  swift-fleeting  meteor,  a  faat-flying  cloud, 
A  flash  of  the  lightning,  a  break  of  the  wave, 
Man  passes  from  life  to  his  rest  in  the  grave. 

The  leaves  of  the  oak  and  the  willow  shall  fade. 

Be  aonttered  around  and  together  be  laid ; 

And  the  young  and  the  old,  and  tlie  low  and  the 

high. 
Shall  molder  to  dust  and  together  sliall  lie. 

The  infant  a  mother  attended  and  loved, 
The  mother  that  infant's  affection  who  proved  ; 
The  husband  fliat  mother  and  infant  who  blessed 
Each,  all,  are  away  to  theii-  dwellings  of  rest 

The  maid  on  whose  cheek,  on  whose  brow,  in 

whose  eye. 
Shone  beauty  and  pleasure,— hertriumphs  are  by; 
And  the  memory  of  those  who  1  oved  her  and  praised. 
Are  alike  from  the  minds  of  the  living  ei'ased. 

The  hand  of  the  king  that  the  scepter  liath  borne. 
The  brow  of  the  priest  that  the  miter  hath  worn. 
The  eye  of  the  sage,  and  the  heart  of  the  brave. 
Are  hidden  and  lost  in  the  depths  of  the  grave. 

The  peasant  whose  lot  was  to  sow  and  to  n>ap, 
"'     herdsman  who  climbed  with  his  goats  up  the 

Tlie  beggar  who  wandered  in  search  of  his  bread, 
faded  away  like  the  gniss  that  we  tj-ead. 

The  saint  who  enjoyed  the  communion  of  heaven, 
nncr  who  dared  to  remain  imfoigivcn, 
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wise  a]id  the  foolish,  the  guilty  and  just, 
e  quietly  mingled  their  bones  in  the  dust. 


So  tlie  multitude  goes,  like  the  flower  and  the  weed 
That  wither  away  io  let  others  snecoed  ; 
So  the  multitude  comes,  even  those  we  behold, 
To  repeat  every  tale  that  has  ofteu  beeu  told. 

For  we  are  the  same  that  our  fathers  have  been  ; 
Wesee thesamesightstliatourfathers have  seen,— 
We  drink  the  same  stream  and  view  the  same  sun, 
And  run  the  same  course  that  our  fathers  have  run. 

The  thoughts  we  are  thinking  our  fathers  would 

From  the  death  we  are  shrinking  from,  they  tflo 

would  shiink, 
To  the  life  we  are  clinging  to,  they  kio  would  cling ; 
Butitspeedsfrom  the  earth,  likeabird  on  thewing. 

They  loved,  but  their  stoiy  we  cannot  unfold  ; 
They  scorned.butthe  heart  of  the  haughtyis  cold; 
They  grieved,  but  no  wail  from  their  slumbers 


They  died,  — ay  !  they  died  ;  and  we  things  that 

"Wlio  walk  on  the  turf  that  lies  over  their  brow. 
Who  make  in  their  dwelling  a  transient  abode, 
Meet  the  changes  tiey  met  on  their  pilgiimage 

Yea  !  hope  and  despondency,  pleasure  and  pain. 
Are  mingled  togetlier  in  sunshine  and  rain  ; 
And  the  smile  and  tlie  teai',  the  song  and  the 

dii^e. 
Still  follow  each  other,  Ulie  surge  upon  surge. 

'  T  is  th  6  twink  of  an  ey  e,  't  is  the  draught  of  a  bi'eath, 
r  lom  the  blossom  of  healthto  the  paleness  of  death. 
From  the  gilded  saloon  to  the  Mer  and  the  shroud,  — 
0,  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proud ! 


VIRTUE  IMMORTAL. 

SwEHT  day,  so  coo!,  so  calm,  so  bright. 
The  biidall  of  the  earth  and  skie  ; 
The  dew  shall  weep  thy  fall  to-night ; 
For  thou  must  die. 


Sweet  rose,  whose  hue  aogiie  and  bia- 
Bids  the  msh  gai;er  wipe  his  eye. 
Thy  root  is  ever  in  its  gi-ave. 


Sweet  spring,  Sill  of  sweet  dayes  and  roses, 
A  box  where  sweets  eompactod  lie, 
My  mosiek  shows  ye  have  your  closes. 
And  all  must  die. 

Onely  a  sweet  and  vertuous  soul. 
Like  seasoned  timber,  never  gives  ; 
But,  though  the  whole  world  turn  to  coal. 
Then  chiefly  lives. 


MAN'S 

Like  as  the  damask  rose  you  see, 
Or  like  the  blossom  on  the  tree. 
Or  like  the  dainty  flower  in  May, 
Or  like  the  morning  of  the  day. 
Or  like  the  sun,  or  Uke  the  shade, 
Or  like  the  gourd  which  Jonas  had,  — 
E'en  such  is  man ;  whose  thread  ia  spun, 
Drawn  out,  and  cut,  and  so  is  done.  — 

The  rose  withers,  the  blossom  blasteth. 

The  flower  fades,  the  morning  haateth. 

The  sun  sets,  the  shadow  fliea, 

The  gouiil  consumes,  —  and  man  he  dies  ! 

Like  to  the  grass  that 's  newly  sprung, 
Or  like  a  tale  that  'a  new  begun, 
Or  lilte  the  bird  that 's  here  to-day. 
Or  like  the  pearlM  dew  of  May, 
Or  like  an  hour,  or  like  a  span, 
Or  like  the  singing  of  a  swan,  — 
E'en  such  is  man  ;  — who  lives  by  breath. 
Is  here,  now  thei'e,  m  life  and  death.  — 
The  gi'ass  withers,  the  tale  is  ended. 
The  bh'd  is  flown,  the  dew  'a  ascended. 
The  hour  is  short,  the  apan  is  long. 
The  swan's  near  death,  —  man's  life  is  done! 


IF  THOU  WILT  EASE  IBINE  HEART. 

Ii-  thou  wilt  ease  thine  heart 
Of  love,  and  all  its  smart,  ■— 
Then  sleep,  dear,  sleep  ! 
And  not  a  sorrow 

-  Hang  any  tear  on  your  eyelashes  ; 
Lie  still  and  deep. 
Sad  soul,  until  the  si 


But  wilt  thou  cure  tliine  heart 

Of  love,  and  all  its  smart,  — 

Then  die,  deal',  die  1 
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Than  on  a  rose  bank  to  liu  dreaming 

With  folded  eya ; 
And  then  alone,  amid  the  beaming 
Of  love's  stars,  -Uiou  'It  meet  her 

In  Eastern  sky. 


He  who  hath  bent  him  o'er  the  dead 
Ere  the  first  day  of  death  is  fled. 
The  fii'st  dork  day  of  nothingness. 
The  lest  of  danger  and  distress, 
(Before  Decay's  effacing  fingers 
Have  swept  the  lines  where  beauty  lingers,) 
And  marked  the  mild  angelic  air, 
Tlie  rapture  of  repose,  that 's  there. 
The  fixed  yet  tender  traits  that  streak 
The  languor  of  the  placid  cheek. 
And  —  bat  for  that  sad  shrouded  eye. 
That  fires  not,  wins  not,  weeps  not  now. 
And  but  for  that  chill,  changeless  hrow. 
Where  c<Jd  Obstniotion'a  apathy 
Appalls  the  giizing  mourner's  heai-t. 
As  if  fa  him  it  could  impart 
The  doom  he  dreads,  yet  dwells  upon ; 
Yes,  but  for  these  and  these  alone, 
Some  moments,  ay,  one  ti^acherons  hour. 
He  still  might  doubt  the  tyrant's  power ; 
So  fair,  so  calm,  so  softly  sealed. 
The  first,  last  look  by  death  revealed.  I 
Such  is  the  aspect  of  this  shore ; 
'T  is  Greece,  but  liring  Greece  no  more ! 
So  coldly  svfoet,  so  deadly  fair, 
We  start,  for  soul  is  wajidng  ijiere, 
Hers  is  the  loveliness  in  death, 
That  parts  not  quite  with  parting  hreath  ; 
But  beanty  with  that  fearful  bloom. 
That  hue  which  hannts  it  to  the  tomb, 
Expression's  last  I'eceding  ray, 
A  gilded  halo  hovering  round  decay. 
The  farewell  beain  of  Feeling  past  away ; 
Spark  of  that  flame,  percha.nee  of  heavenly  birth, 
Which  gleams,  but  warms  no  more  its  cherished 
earth  ! 


It  is  a  stoim  —  where  the  hot  blood 
Outvies  in  rage  tlie  boiling  flood ; 
And  each  loud  passion  of  the  mind 
Is  like  a  furious  gust  of  wind. 
Which  beats  his  bark  with  many  a  wave. 
Tin  he  casts  anchor  in  the  grave. 

It  is  a  flower  —  which  buds  and  gi'ows 
And  withers  as  the  leaves  disclose  ; 
Whose  spring  and  fall  faint  seasons  keep. 
Like  fits  of  waking  before  sleep  ; 
Then  shrinks  into  that  falal  mold 
Where  its  lirst  being  was  enrolled. 

It  is  a  dream  —  whose  seeming  truth 
Is  moralized  in  age  and  youth  ; 
Where  all  the  comforts  he  can  share 
As  wandering  as  his  fancies  are; 
Tin  in  the  mist  of  dark  decay 
The  dreamer  vanish  qnite  away. 

It  is  a  dial  —  which  points  out 
The  sunset  as  it  moves  about ; 
And  shadows  out  in  lines  of  night 
The  subtle  stages  of  Time's  flight,  • 
Till  all-obscuring  earth  hath  laid 
The  body  in  perpetual  shade. 

It  is  a  weary  interlude  — 
Which  doth  short  joys,  long  woes,  include  ; 
The  world  the  stage,  the  prologue  tears. 
The  acts  vain  hopes  and  varied  fears  ; 
The  scene  shuts  up  with  loss  of  breath. 
And  leaves  no  epilogue  but  death. 


THE  DIRGE. 

What  is  the  existence  of  man's  life 

But  open  war,  or  slumbered  strilo « 

Where  sickness  to  his  sense  presents 

The  combat  of  the  elements  ; 

And  never  feels  a  perfect  peace. 

Till  Death's  cold  hand  signs  his  release  ? 


rHE  HTSBAND  AND  WIPE'S  GRAVE. 

Husband  and  wife ,'  no  converse  now  ye  hold. 
As  once  ye  did  in  your  young  days  of  love, 
On  its  alarms,  its  anxious  hours,  delays. 
Its  silent  meditations  and  glad  hopes, 
Its  feaiB,  impatience,  quiet  sympathies ; 
Nor  do  ye  speak  of  joy  assured,  and  bliss 
Full,  certain,  and  possessed.     Domestic  cares 
Call  you  not  now  together.     Earnest  talk 
On  what  your  children  may  be  moves  you  not. 
Ye  lie  in  silence,  and  an    wful     1  n 
Not  like  to  that  in  whi  h  3         ted    n 
Most  happy,  —  silence   1  qu  nt      h  n  h 
With  heart  held  spoeth    and  j         my  t       u 

fmmes. 

Harmonious,  sensitive,    t       n  l>e  t 
Touched  the  soft  notes    f  1 

A  stillness  deep. 
Insensible,  unheeding,  folds  you  round, 

a  atone,  has  sealed  you  in  ; 
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Away  from  all  the  living,  lieve  yn  Test, 
In  all  the  nearness  of  the  nan-ow  tomb. 
Yet  feel  ye  not  each  other's  presence  now ;  — 
Dread  fellowship  !  — together,  yet  alone. 

Isthisthypi-ison-liouse.thygi'iive,  then.  Love! 
And  doth  death  cancel  the  great  bond  that  holds 
Commingling  spirits !    Are  thoughts  that  know 

no  bounds, 
But,  self-inspired,  lise  upward,  searuhing  out 
The  Eternal  Mind,  the  Father  of  all  thought,  — 
Are  they  heeoma  mere  tenants  of  a  tomb  f — 
Dwellers  in  darkness,  who  the  illuminate  realms 
Of  uncreated  light  have  visited,  and  lived  !—- 
Iiived  in  the  dreadful  splendor  of  that  throne 
Which  One,  with  gentle  hand  the  veil  of  flash 
lifting  that  hung  'twixt  man  and  it,  revealed 
In  glory!  — throne  before  which  even  now 
Our  soula,  moved  by  prophetic  power,  how  down 
Rejoicing,  yet  at  their  own  natures  awed?  — 
Souls  that  thee  know  by  a  mysterious  sense, 
Thouawful  unseen  Presence,  —  are  they  quenched ! 
Or  bum  they  on,  hid  from  our  mortal  ayes 
IJy  that  bright  day  which  ends  not ;  as  the  sun 
His  robe  of  light  flings  round  the  glittering  stars  t 
Aud  do  our  loves  all  perish  with  out  frames  ? 
Po  those  that  toot  their  root  and  put  forth  buds. 
And  then  soft  leaves  nnfoldcd  in  the  warmth 
Of  mutual  hearts,  grow  up  aud  live  in  beauty. 
Then  fade  aud  fall,  like  fair,  miconscious  flowers  i 
Are  thoughts  and  passions  that  to  the  tongue  give 

speech. 
And  make  it  send  forth  winning  harmonies, 
Tliat  to  the  chaek  do  give  its  living  glow, 
Aud  vision  in  the  eye  the  soul  intense 
"With  that  for  which  there  is  no  utterance,  — 
Are  tlieso  the  body's  accidents,  no  more  ? 
To  liva  in  it,  and  whan  that  dies  go  out 
Like  the  burnt  taper's  flame  t 

0  listen,  man  1 
A  voice  within  us  speaks  the  startling  woiil, 
"Man,  thou  slialt  never  die!"  Celestial  voices 
Hymn  it  around  our  souls  ;  accoiiling  harps. 
By  angel  fingers  touched  when  the  mild  stai's 
Of  morning  sang  lijgether,  sound  forth  still 
Tlie  song  of  our  gl'sat  immortality ; 
'rhiek-duatering  orbs,  and  this  our  fair  domain, 
The  taU,  dark  monntains  and  the  deeit-toned  seas. 
Join  in  this  solcmu,  universal  song. 

0  listen,  ye,  our  spirits  !  drink  it  in 
From  all  die  air !   'T  is  in  the  gentle  moonlight ; 
Is  floating  in  day's  setting  gbiies  ;  Hight, 
Wrapped  in  her  sable  robe,  with  silent  step 
Comes  to  our  bed  and  bl'eathes  it  in  our  ears  ,— 
Hight  and  the  dawn,  bi'ight  day  and  thoughtful 


By  an  unseen,  living  Hand,  and  e( 
Quiver  with  joy  in  this  great  jubilee. 
The  dying  hear  it ;  and,  as  sounds  of  earth 
Grow  dull  and  distant,  waka  their  passing  souls 
)  mingle  in  this  heavenly  hamiony. 

Why  is  it  that  1  linger  round  this  tomb ! 
Wliat  holds  it  ?    Dust  that  cumbered  those  I 

They  shook  it  off,  and  laid  aside  earth's  robes. 
And  put  on  those  of  light.   Tliey  're  gone  to  dwell 
In  love, —theu' God's  and  angels'!  Mutual  love, 
That  bound  them  here,  no  longer  needs  a  speech 
For  full  communion ;  nor  sensations  sti'ong, 
Witliin  tha  bi'eaat,  thdr  prison,  strive  in  vain 
To  be  set  free,  and  meet  their  kind  in  joy. 
Ciianged  to  celestials,  thoughts  that  rise  in  each 
By  natures  new  impart  themselves,  though  silent. 
Each  qnickening  sense,  each  throb  of  holy  love, 
Affections  sanctified,  and  the  full  glow 
Of  being,  which  expand  and  gladden  one. 
By  union  all  mysterious,  thrill  and  live 
In  both  immortal  frames ;  —  sensation  all, 
And  thought,  pervading,  mingling  sense   and 

thought ! 
Ye  paired,  yot  one  !  wrapt  in  a  consciousness 
Twofold,  yet  single,  — ftis  is  love,  this  life  ! 
Why  call  we,  then,  the  square-built  monument. 
The  upright  column,  and  the  low-hud  slab 
Tokens  of  death,  memorials  of  decay ! 
Stand  in  this  solenm,  still  assembly,  man. 
And  learn  thy  pi-opar  nature ;  for  thou  aeest 
In  these  shaped  stones  and  lettered  tables  figures 
Of  life.     Then  be  they  to  thy  soul  as  those 
Which  he  who  talked  on  Sinai's  mount  with  God 
Brought  to  the  old  Judeans,  — tj'pea  are  these 
Of  thine  eternity. 


I  thank  thee.  Father, 
Timt  at  this  simple  grave  on  which  tlie  dawn 
Is  breaking,  emblem  of  that  ibiy  which  hath 
No  close,  thou  kindly  nnto  my  dark  mind 
Hast  sent  a  saei-eil  light,  aud  that  away 
From  this  green  hillock,  whither  1  liad  come 
In  sorrow,  tliou  ait  leading  me  in  joy. 


THE  ENDS  OF  LIFE, 

A  GOon  that  never  satisfies  the  mind, 

A  beauty  fading  like  the  April  flowew, 

A  sweet  with  iloods  of  gall  that  runs  combined, 

A  pleasure  passing  ere  in  thought  made  our.s, 

An  honor  that  more  fickle  is  than  wind, 

A  glory  at  opinion's  frown  that  lowers, 

A  treasuiy  which  bankrupt  time  devovirs, 

A  knowledge  than  grave  ignorance  more  blind, 

A  vaui  delight  our  equals  to  command, 


r 
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A  Btyle  of  gi-eatncss,  in  effect  a  dream, 
A  swelling  thought  of  holding  sea  and  land, 
A  sersile  lot,  decked  with  a  pompous  nnme,  — 
Are  the  strange  ends  we  toil  for  here  helow. 
Till  wisest  death  inakB  us  our  errors  know. 


THE  GRAVES  OF  A  HOUSEHOLD. 

They  gi'ew  in  heauty,  Bide  by  side, 
They  filled  ona  homo  with  glee  ;  — 

Thuir  graves  are  severed  far  and  wide, 
By  moimt  and  stream  and  sea, 

Tlie  some  fond  mother  hent  at  night 
O'er  each  fail'  sleeping  brow  ; 

She  had  each  folded  flower  in  sight,  — 
Where  are  those  dreamers  now  ! 

One  midst  the  forest  of  the  West, 

By  a  dark  stream  is  laid,  — 
The  Indian  knows  his  place  of  rest. 

Far  in  the  codar  shade. 

The  sea,  the  bine  lone  sea,  hath  one,  — 
He  lies  where  peai'la  lie  deep  ; 

He  was  the  loved  of  all,  yet  none 
O'er  his  low  bed  may  weep. 

One  sleeps  where  Southern  vines  are  drest. 

Above  the  noble  slain  ; 
He  wrapt  his  colors  round  his  breast 

On  a  blood-red  field  of  Spain, 

And  one^o'er  ha-  the  myrtle  sliqwers 
Its  leaves,  by  soft  winds  fanned  ; 

She  faded  midst  Italian  flowers,  — 
The  last  of  tJiat  bright  band. 

And  parted  thus  they  rest,  who  played 

Beneath  the  same  green  tree ; 
Whose  voices  mingled  as  they  prayed 

Around  one  parent  knee  ! 

They  that  with  smiles  lit  up  the  hall. 
And  cheered  with  song  the  hearth^ 

Alas !  for  love,  if  ihim  weit  all. 
And  uanght  beyond,  0  eai'th  ! 


GREENWOOD  CEMETERY. 

How  calm  they  sleep  beneath  the  shade 

Who  once  were  weary  of  the  strife. 
And  bent,  like  us,  beiieatli  the  load 
Of  human  life ! 


The  willow  iianga  witli  sheltering  grace 

And  benediotion  o'er  their  sod. 

And  Nature,  hushed,  assures  the  soul 

They  rest  in  God. 

0  weary  hearts,  what  rest  is  here. 

From  all  that  curses  yonder  town  I 
So  deep  the  peaee,  I  almost  long 
To  lay  me  down. 


For,  O,  it  will  be 

Nor  dream,  nor 

Till  wakened  in  ii 

And  heavenly  light 


that  silent  night, 


I  LIKE  that  ancient  Saxon  phrase  which  calls 
The  burial -gi'ound  God's- Acre  I    It  is  just; 

It  consecrates  each  grave  within  its  walls, 
And  breathes  a  bonison  o'er  the  sleeping  dust, 

God's- Acw  I    Yes,  that  blessed  name  imparts 
Comfort  to  those  who  in  the  grave  have  sown 

Tile  seed  that  they  had  garnered  in  their  hearts, 
Their  bi'ead  of  life,  alas !  no  more  their  own. 

Into  its  furrows  shall  we  all  he  east. 
In  the  sure  faith  that  we  shall  rise  again 

At  the  gi'ent  harvest,  when  the  nrohangers  blast 
Shall  winnow,  like  a  fan,  the  chaff  and  grain. 

Then  shall  the  good  stand  in  immortal  hloora. 
In  the  fair  gardens  of  tliat  second  birth ; 

And  each  bright  blossom  mingle  its  perfume 
With  that  of  flowers  which  never  bloomed  on 

With  thy  rude  plowshare,  Death,  turn  np  the  sod, 
And  spread  the  furrow  for  the  seed  we  sow  ; 

This  is  the  field  and  Acre  of  our  God, 
This  is  the  place  where  human  harvests  gi'ow ! 


THE  OLD  BUEYINO-GROUND. 

Plumed  ranks  of  tall  wild-cherry 

And  bireh  sunDund 
The  half-hid,  solitary 

Old  burying-ground. 

All  the  low  wall  is  crumbled 
And  overgrown, 


t 
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Only  the  school-boy,  sci'ambliiig 

After  hifl  airow 
Or  lost  ball,  —  seartliing,  ti'ampling 

The  tufls  of  yaiTow, 

Of  milkweed  and  alim  mullein, — 

The  place  disturbs ; 
Or  bowed  wise-woman,  culling 

Her  magic  herbs. 

No  more  the  melancholy 
Dark  trains  draw  near; 

The  dead  possess  it  wholly 
This  many  a  year. 

The  headstones  lean,  winds  whistle, 

The  long  grass  waves, 
Kank  grow  tJie  dock  and  tliistlo 

Over  the  giBvus  ; 

And  all  is  waste,  deserted, 

And  dreai',  as  though 
Even  the  ghosts  departed 

Long  years  ago  1 

The  squirrels  start  foi-th  and  chatter 


I  hear  the  <lrowsy  drumming 

Of  woodpeckers. 
And  suddenly  at  my  coming 

The  quick  grouse  whirs. 

Untouched  through  all  mutation 

Of  times  and  skies, 
A  bygone  generation 

Around  me  lies  ; 

Of  high  and  low  condition. 

Just  and  unjust^ 
The  patient  and  physician. 

All  turned  to  dust. 

Sons,  snows,  drouth,  cold,  birds,  blossoms, 

Visit  the  spot ; 
Rains  drench  the  quiet  bosoms 

Which  heed  them  not. 

Under  an  aged  willow. 

The  earth  my  bed, 
A  mossy  mound  my  pillow, 

I  lean  my  head. 

Babe  of  this  mother,  dying 

A  fresh  young  bride. 
That  old,  old  man  is  lying 

Here  hy  her  side  ! 


I  muse  :  above  me  hovers 

A  haze  of  dreams  : 
Bright  maids  and  laughing  lovers, 

Life's  morrirrg  gleams ; 

The  past  with  all  its  passions. 

Its  toils  and  wiles. 
Its  anciont  follies,  fashions. 

And  tears  and  smiles ; 

With  thu'sts  and  fever-rages, 

And  ceaseless  pains, 
Hoarding  as  for  the  ages 

Its  little  gains ! 

Fair  lives  that  bloom  and  wither. 

Their  sunmier  done ; 
Loved  forms  with  heait-break  hither 

Borne  one  by  one. 

Wife,  husband,  child,  and  mother. 

How  reck  no  move 
Which  raoui'ned  on  eaitJi  the  other, 

Or  went  before. 

The  soul,  risen  from  its  embers, 

In  its  West  state 
Perchance  not  even  remembers 

Its  earthly  fate ; 

Nor  heeda,  in  the  duration 

Of  spheres  sublime. 
This  pebble  of  creation. 

This  wave  of  time. 

For  a'swift  moment  only 

■  Such  dreams  aiise ; 
Tlien,  tmmng  from  this  lonely. 
Tossed  field,  my  eyes 

Through  clumps  of  whortleberry 

And  brier  look  down 
Toward  yonder  cemetery. 

And  modem  town. 

Where  still  men  build,  and  many. 
And  strive,  and  mourn. 

And  now  the  dark  pall  carry, 
And  now  are  borne. 


The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day ; 

The  lowing  herd  winds  slowly  o'er  the  lea; 
The  plowman  homeward  plods  his  weary  way, 
And  leaves  the  world  to  darkness  and  to  me. 
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Now  fadts  the  glimmering  landscape  on  tie  sight, 
Aud  all  the  air  a,  solemu  stillness  holds, 

Suve  where  the  beetle  wheels  his  droning  flight. 
And  drowsy  tiiiklinga  lull  the  distant  folds ; 

Save  that,  from  yonder  ivy-nrnntlod  tower, 
The  moping  owl  does  to  the  moon  complain 

Of  such  BK,  wandering  near  her  secret  bower, 
Molust  her  ancient,  eolitaiy  reign. 

[Harlr !  how  the  holy  calm  that  breathes  around 
Bids  every  ftorce  tumultuous  passion  cease ; 

In  still  small  accents  whispeiiug  fmrn  the  ground 
The  gratel'ul  earnest  of  eteruid  peace.]  * 

Beneath  those  ragged  eluia,  that  yoiv-tree's  shade. 
When:  heaves  the  turf  in  many  a  moldering 


The  breezy  call  of  iucense^breatlung  m 
Tho  swallow  twittering  from  the  s 


For  them  no  more  the  blazing  hearth  shall  bum. 
Or  busy  housewife  ply  her  evening  care ; 

Wo  children  run  to  lisp  their  aire's  return, 
Or  climb  his  knees  the  envied  kiss  to  share. 

Oft  did  the  harvest  to  their  sickle  yield, 
Their  furraw  oft  the  stubborn  glelie  has  broke  ; 

How  jocund  did  they  drive  their  team  afield  I 
How  bowed  the  woods  beneath  their  stmiiy 
stroke! 

Let  not  ambition  mock  their  useful  toil. 
Their  homely  joys,  and  destiny  obscure  ; 

Nor  grandeur  hear  with  a  disdiunfui  smile 
The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor. 

The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power. 
And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e'er  gave. 

Await  alike  the  inevitable  honr ; 

Tho  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave. 

Nor  you,  ye  proud,  impute  to  these  the  fault. 

If  memory  o'er  their  tomb  no  trophies  riuse, 

"Where,  through  the  long-di'awu  aisle  and  fretted 

The  pealing  anthem  swells  the  note  of  praise. 

Can  storied  um,  or  animated  bust. 

Back  to  its  man^on  call  the  fleeting  breath  ? 
Can  honor's  voice  provoke  the  silent  dust, 

Or  flattery  soothe  the  dull,  cold  eai'  of  deatli  ? 


Perhaps  in  this  neglected  spot  is  iaid 
Some  heait  once  pregnant  witli  celestial  fire  ; 

Hands  that  the  i-od  of  empire  might  have  swayed. 
Or  waked  to  ecstasy  the  living  lyre  ; 

But  knowledge  to  their  eyes  her  ample  page. 
Rich  with  the  spoils  of  time,  did  ne'er  unroll ; 

Chill  penury  repressed  their  noble  rage. 
And  froze  tlie  genial  current  of  the  soul. 

Full  many  a  gem  of  puivast  ray  serene 
The  dai'k,  unfathonied  eaves  of  ocean  bear ; 

Fall  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen, 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air. 


Some  village  Hampden,   that,  with  dauntless 
breast. 

The  little  tyrant  of  his  fields  withstood ; 
Some  mute,  inglorious  Milton  here  may  rest ; 

Some  Cromwell,  guiltless  of  liis  country's  blood. 

Tlie  applause  of  listening  senates  to  command, 
The  threats  of  imin  aud  ruin  to  despise. 

To  scatter  plenty  o'er  a  smOing  land, 
And  read  their  history  in  a  nation's  eyes. 

Their  lot  forbade  ;  nor  oiroumscribed  alone 
Their  growing  virtues,  hut  their  ciimes  con  fined  ; 

Forbade  to  wode  through  slaughter  to  a  tlu-one. 
And  shut  tliB  gates  of  mercy  on  mankind ; 

The  struggling  pangs  of  conscious  tnith  to  hide, 
To  quench  the  bluslies  of  ingenuous  sliame. 

Or  heap  the  slirine  of  lusury  and  pride 
With  incense  kindled  at  the  muse's  flame. 

Far  from  the  madding  crowd's  ignoble  strife. 
Their  sober  wishes  never  learned  to  stray  ; 

Along  the  cool,  sequestered  vale  of  life 
Tliey  kept  the  noiseless  tenor  of  their  way, 

et  even  these  bones  from  insult  to  protect. 
Some  frail  memorial  still  erected  nigh, 
Witli  uncouth  rhymes  and  sliapelesa  scnlpturii 
decked. 
Implore.'!  the  passing  tribute  of  a  sigh. 

Their  name,  their  years,  spelt  by  the  unlettered 

The  place  of  fame  and  elegy  supply ; 

And  many  a  holy  text  around  she  strews. 

That  teach  the  rustic  moi'slist  to  die. 

For  wlio,  to  dumb  foigetfulness  a  prey, 
This  pleasing,  anxious  being  e'er  resigned, 

Left  the  warm  preeinets  of  the  cheerful  day, 
Nov  east  one  loi^ng,  Ihlgering  look  behind  ? 


I  some  fond  breast  the  parting  soul  relics. 
Some  pious  droja  tlie  closing  eye  requircF 
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For  thee,  who,  mindful  of  the  uiihoiiored  dead, 
Dost  in  these  lines  Iheir  artless  tale  relate ; 

If  cbance,  bj  lonely  contemplation  led, 
Some  kindled  spirit  shall  inquire  tliy  fate, 

Haply  some  hoary-headed  swain  may  say :  — 
"  Oft  have  we  seen  him,  at  the  jieep  of  dawn, 

Bi'uahing  with  hasty  steps  the  dews  away. 
To  meet  the  sun  upon  the  upland  lawn. 

' '  There  at  the  foot  of  yonder  nodding  beech. 
That  wreathes  its  old,  fiuitastio  roots  so  high. 

His  listless  length  at  noontide  would  he  sttetoli, 
And  pore  upon  the  brook  that  babbles  by, 

' '  Hard  by  yon  wood,  uow  smiling  as  in  scorn. 
Muttering  his  wayward  faneies,  he  would  rose ; 

Now  drooping,  woful-wan,  like  one  forlorn. 
Or  oi'azed  with  care,  or  crossed  In  hopeless  lore. 

"  One  morn  I  missed  Iiim  on  the  customed  hill, 
Along  the  heath,  nnd  near  his  fayorite  ti-ee  ; 

Another  came,  —  nor  yet  beside  the  rill. 
Nor  up  the  lawn,  nor  at  the  wood  was  he ; 

' '  The  nest,  with  dirges  due,  in  sad  array. 
Slow  throogh  the  churoh-way  path  we  saw  him 
home ;  — 

Approach  and  read  (for  thoa  canst  read)  the  lay 
Graved  on  the  stone  beneath  yon  aged  thoni." 


Hero  rests  his  head  upon  the  lap  of  earth, 
A  youth  to  fortune  and  to  fame  unknown  ; 

Fair  science  frowned  not  on  his  humble  birth, 
And  melancholy  mai'Ited  him  for  her  own. 

Laige  wss  his  boanly,  and  his  soul  sincere  ; 

Heaven  did  a  recompense  as  largely  send  ; 
He  gave  to  misery  (all  he  Iiad)  a  tear. 

He  gained  from  heaven  ('t  whb  all  he  ivisheil)  B 

"So  further  seek  his  merits  to  disclose. 
Or  draw  his  frailties  from  their  dread  abode,  — 

(There  they  alike  in  trembling  hope  repose,) 
The  bosom  of  his  Father  and  his  God. 


INSCRIPTION  ON  MELROSE  ABBEY. 

T)iE  earth  goes  on  the  eai'th  glittering  in  gold. 
The  earth  goes  to  the  earth  sooner  than  it  wold  ; 
The  (iarth  builds  on  the  earth  castles  and  towers, 
The  earth  says  to  the  earth  —  All  this  is  ours. 


THANATOPSIS. 

To  him  who,  in  the  love  of  Nature,  holds 
Commtmion  with  her  visible  forms,  she  speaks 
A  vaiious  language  ;  for  his  gayer  horn's 
She  has  a  voice  of  gladness,  and  a  smile 
And  eloquence  of  beauty ;  and  she  glides 
Into  his  darker  musings  with  a  mild 
And  healing  sympathy,  that  steids  away 
Their  sharpness,  ere  he  ia  aware.    When  thoughts 
Of  the  last  bitter  hour  come  like  a  Uiglit 
Over  thy  spirit,  and  sad  images 
Of  the  stem  agony,  and  shroud,  and  pall. 
And  breathless  darkness,  and  the  narrow  house. 
Make  thee  to  shudder,  and  grow  sick  at  heajt. 
Go  forth  under  the  open  sky,  and  list 
To  Nature's  teachings,  whUe  from  all  M'onnd  — 
Earth  and  her  waters,  and  the  depths  of  air  — 
Comes  a  still  voice ;  —  Yet  a  few  days,  and  thcc 
The  al!-beholdulg  sun  sliall  see  no  more 
In  all  his  course ;  nor  yet  in  the  cold  ground, 
Where  thy  pale  form  waa  laid,  with  many  teais, 
Nor  in  the  embrace  of  ocean,  sliall  exist 
Thyimage,   Earth,  thatnourishedthee,  shall  claim 
Thy  growth,  to  be  resolrod  to  earth  again  ; 
And,  lost  each  human  ti'ace,  snrrendeiing  up 
Thine  individual  being,  shalt  thou  go 

:ix  forever  with  the  elements ; 
To  be  a  brother  to  the  insensible  rock, 

to  the  sluggish  elod,  which  the  rude  swain 
Turns  with  his  share,  and  treads  upon.  The  oak 
Shall  send  his  roots  abroad,  and  pierce  thy  mold. 

Yet  not  to  thine  eternal  resting-place 
Shalt  thou  retire  alone,  —  nor  eouldst  tliou  wish 
Couch  more  magnificent     Thou  shalt  lie  down 
With  patiiarchsof  the  infant  world, — with  kings, 
The  poweiful  of  the  eaith,  —  the  wise,  the  good. 
Fair  forms,  and  hoary  seers  of  ages  past. 
All  in  one  mighty  sepnlcher.     The  hills, 
Eock-ribbed,  and  ancient  as  the  sun  ;  the  vales 
Stretching  in  pensive  quietness  between  ; 
The  venerable  woods  ;  rivers  that  move 
In  majesty,  and  the  complaining  brooks, 
Tlmt  make  the  meadows  green;  and,  ponied  round 
all, 

ocean's  gray  and  melancholy  waste,  — 
Are  but  the  solemn  decorations  uU 
Of  the  great  tomb  of  man  !    Tlie  golden  sun, 
The  planets,  all  the  infinite  host  of  heaven. 
Are  shining  on  the  sad  abodes  of  death. 
Through  the  still  lapse  of  ages.    All  that  tread 
Tlie  globe  ai'6  but  a  handful  to  the  tribes 
That  slumber  in  its  bosom.     Take  the  wings 
Of  morning,  pierce  the  Bai'can  wilderness, 

'  ise  thyself  in  the  continuous  woods 
Where  rolls  the  Oregon,  and  hears  no  sound 
Save  his  own  dashings,  ■ —  yet  the  dead  are  there ! 
And  millions  in  those  solitudes,  since  lirst 
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The  flight  of  years  began,  have  laid  them  down 

He  loved,  —  but  whom  he  loved,  the  grave 

In  their  last  sleep,  —  the  dead  reign  tl^ere  alone ! 

Hath  lost  in  its  unconscious  womb  ; 

So  Shalt  thou  rest ;  and  what  if  thou  witlidmw 

0,  she  was  fair,  —  but  naught  could  save 

In  silence  from  the  living,  and  m  friend 

Her  beauty  from  the  tomb. 

Take  note  of  thJdepai-tuTu!    Ail  that  breathe 

Will  ahate  thy  desUny.     The  gay  will  laugh 

He  saw  whatever  thou  haat  seen  ; 

Whea  thou  art  gone,  the  solemn  brood  of  eai-e 

Encountered  all  that  troubles  thee  ; 

Plod  on,  and  each  one,  ea  before,  will  chase 

He  was  —  whatever  thou  hast  been  ; 

His  favorite  phantom  ;  yat  all  these  shall  leave 

He  is  —  what  thou  shalt  be. 

Their  mirth  and  their  employments,  and  shall 

The  rolling  seasons,  day  and  night. 

Andmaketheirbedwitiitliee.   Aa  the  long  tiuin 
Of  ages  glide  away,  the  sons  of  men  — 

Sun,  moon,  and  stars,  the  earth  and  main, 
Erewhile  his  portion,  life  and  light. 
To  him  eiist  in  vdn. 

The  youth  in  life's  green  spring,  and  he  who  goes 

In  the  full  strength  of  years,  matron  and  maid. 

The  speedilesa  babe,  and  the  gray-headed  man  — 
Shall,  one  by  one,  be  gathered  to  thy  aide 

That  once  their  shades  and  ^oiy  threw, 
Have  left  in  yonder  silent  sky 
Ho  vestige  where  they  flew. 

By  those  who  in  their  tnm  shall  foUow  them. 

The  annate  of  tlie  human  race, 

The  innnmerabie  caravan  that  moves 

Their  ruins,  since  the  world  began. 

To  that  mysterious  realm,  where  each  shall  take 

Of  7ii»t  affoi^i  no  other  race 

His  chamber  in  the  sOont  halls  of  death. 

Than  flis,  — Thekb  lived  a  man. 

Thou  go  not,  like  the  quany-slave  at  night, 

soothed 

By  an  unfaltering  trust,  approach  thy  grave 

LINES    WRITTEN    IN    KICHMOKD    CHURCH- 

Like one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  hia  couch 

YARD,  YOBKBHIBB. 

About  him,  and  Ilea  down  to  pleasant  dreams. 

W.LL.AH  CUI.LEM  BRVAST. 

— •— 

Mbtkihks  it  is  good  to  be  here ; 
If  thou  wilt,  let  OB  build  —  but  for  whom  ? 

THE  COMMON  LOT. 

Nor  Elias  nor  Moses  appear, 
Butthe  shadows  of  eve  thateneompaasthegloom. 

Once,  in  the  flight  of  ages  past, 

The  abode  of  the  dead  and  the  plaea  of  the  tomb. 

There  lived  a  Man  ;  —  and  who  was  he  ? 

—  Movial !  howo'er  thy  lot  be  cast. 

Shall  wo  buOd  to  Ambition  ?    0,  no! 

That  Man  resembled  thee. 

Affrighted,  he  shrinketh  away  ; 

For,  see  !  they  would  pin  him  below. 

Unknown  the  region  of  his  bii-th. 

In  a  small  narrow  cave,  and,  begivt  with  cold  clay. 

The  land  in  which  he  died  unknown  : 

To  the  meanest  of  reptiles  a  peer  and  a  ptey. 

His  name  has  paiished  from  the  earth. 

Tiis  truth  aui'vives  alone  :  — 

To  Beauty  ?  ah,  no !  —  she  forgets 
The  charms  which  she  wielded  before  — 

That  joy  ajid  grief,  and  hope  and  fear, 

Nor  knows  the  foul  woim  that  he  frets 

Alternate  triumphed  in  his  breast : 

Tlie  skin  which  but  yesterday  fools  could  adore 

His  bliss  and  woe  —  a  smae,  a  tear  ! 

For  the  smoothness  it  held,  or  the  tint  which  it 

-Oblivion  hides  the  rest. 

The  hounding  pulse,  the  languid  Hmb, 

Shall  we  buUd  to  the  purple  of  Pride  — 

The  ohan^ng  spirit's  rise  and  fall,  — 

The  ti-appings  which  dizen  the  proud  ? 

■We  know  that  these  were  felt  by  him. 

Alas  '.  they  are  all  laid  aside  ; 

For  these  are  felt  by  all. 

And  here  'a  neither  dress  nor  adornment  allowed. 
But  the  long  winding-sheet  ajid  the  fringe  of  the 

He  anfl'ei'ed,  —  but  Ma  panga  are  o'er  ; 

Enjoyed.  —  but  hia  delights  are  fled  ; 

Hatl  fiienda,  —his  friends  arc  now  no  more  ; 

To  Riehea  ?  alas !  'tis  in  vain  ; 

And  foes,  ~  his  foes  are  dead. 

Who  hid,  in  their  turn  have  been  hid ; 
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But 


■c  sriuaiidereii  iigain  ; 

rave  ai'e  all  metals  forbid, 

t  aliines  on  the  dntk  cofiiu-lid. 


To  tlie  ploaaures  whicli  Mirth  can  afford,  — 
The  revel,  the  laugh,  and  the  jeer  ? 

Ah  !  here  is  a  pleatiful  board  1 
Hut  the  guests  we  all  mate  as  their  pitiful  cheer, 
And  none  but  the  Worm  is  a  reyelor  here. 

Sliall  iva  build  to  Affection  and  Love ! 
All,  no !  they  have  withered  and  died, 

Or  fled  with  the  spirit  above  ; 
Friends,  brothers,  and  sisters  are  laid  side  by  aide, 
Yot  none  have  saluted,  and  none  have  replied. 

Unto  Sorrow  ?  —  Tlie  dead  cannot  grieve ; 
Not  a  aob,  not  a  sigh  meets  mine  car. 


Which  compasaion  itseir  could  relieve  ! 
Lh  !  sweetly  they  slumber,  not  hope,  love,  nor 


Peace,  peace  is  tl 


vat«hword,  the  only  one  hei 


w! 


Unto  Death,  to  whom  monavehs  must  bi 
Ah,  no  !  for  bis  empire  is  known. 

And  here  there  are  trophies  enow  I 
Beneath  — the  cold  dead,  and  around  —  the  ilaj'k 

Ai'e  the  signs  of  a  scepter  that  none  may  disown. 

The  first  tabernacle  to  Hope  we  will  build, 
And  look  for  the  sleepers  arnund  ua  to  rise  ; 

The  second  to  Faith,  which  insui'es  it  fullilleii  ; 
And  the  third  to  the  Lamb  of  the  groat  aaoi'ifice, 
Who  bequeathed  us  them  both  when  lie  i-ose  to 
the  skies. 
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THE  CELESTlAIi  COtJOTRY. 


TuE  world  is  yary  btiI, 

Tlie  times  are  waxing  late  ; 
Be  sober  and  keep  vigil. 

The  Judge  is  at  tlia  gate,  — 
TKe  Judge  ttat  comes  in  mercy, 

The  Judge  that  cornea  witli  might, 
To  terminate  the  evil, 

To  diadem  the  right. 
When  the  just  and  gentle  Monarch 

Shall  summon  from  the  tomb, 
I^t  man,  the  guilty,  tremble, 

For  Man,  the  God,  shall  doom  ! 

Arise,  arise,  good  Christian, 
Let  right  to  wrong  succeed  ; 

Let  penitential  sorrow 
To  heavenly  gladness  lead,  — 

To  the  light  Hiat  hath  no  evening, 
Tliat  knows  nor  moon  nor  sun, 


The  light  so  new  and  golden. 
The  light  that  is  but  one. 

And  when  the  Sole-Begott«n 

Shall  render  up  ones  more 
The  kingdom  to  the  Father, 

Whose  own  it  was  before, 
Then  glory  yet  usheai'd  of 

Shall  shed  abroad  its  ray, 
Eesolving  all  enigmas, 

An  endless  Sabbath-day. 

For  thee,  O  dear,  dear  Country  1 

Mine  eyes  their  vigils  beep  ; 
For  very  love,  beholding 

Thy  happy  name,  they  weep. 
The  mention  of  thy  glory 

la  unction  to  tbo  breast. 
And  medicine  in  sickness. 

And  love,  and  life,  and  rest. 

0  one,  0  only  Mansion  I 

0  Pai'adise  of  Joy, 
Where  tears  are  evei'  banished. 

And  smiles  have  no  alloy  I 
Beside  thy  living  waters 

AH  plants  are,  great  and  small. 
The  cedar  of  the  forest. 

The  hyssop  of  the  wall ; 
With  jaspers  glow  thy  bulwarks, 

Thy  streets  with  emeralds  blaze. 
The  sardius  and  the  topaz 

Unite  in  thee  their  rays ; 
Thine  ageless  walla  are  bonded 

With  amethyst  unpriced ; 
Thy  Sainta  build  up  its  fabric, 

And  the  comer-stone  is  Christ. 

The  Cross  is  all  thy  splendor, 

The  Cruciiied  thy  praise  ; 
His  laud  and  benediction 

Thy  ransomed  people  rsuse  ; 
"  Jesns,  the  Gem  of  Beauty, 

True  God  and  Man,"  they  sing, 
"  The  never-failing  Garden, 

The  ever-golden  Ring ; 
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The  Door,  tliB  Fledge,  the  Husband, 
Tlie  Guardian  of  his  Coiut ; 

The  Day-Etor  of  Salvation, 
The  Porter  and  the  Port  I " 

Thou  hast  no  shore,  fair  ocean  ! 

Thon  haat  no  tjme,  bright  day  ! 
Dear  fomitaiii  of  refreslimeiit 

To  pilgrims  far  away  1 
Upon  (he  Rook  of  Ages 

They  raise  thy  holy  tower  ; 
Thine  is  the  yictoi's  laurel. 

And  thine  the  golden  dower ! 

Thon  feel'st  in  mystic  rs 

0  Bride  that  know'st 
The  Prince's  sweetest  ki 

The  Prince's  loveliest  smile ; 
Unfading  liKes,  bracelets 

Of  living  pearl  thine  own ; 
The  Lamh  is  ever  near  thee. 

The  Bridegroom  thine  alone. 
The  Crown  is  he  to  gnerdon. 

The  Buckler  to  protect, 
And  he  himself  the  Mansion, 

And  he  the  Architect. 

The  only  art  thon  needest  — 
Thanksgiving  for  thy  lot ; 

The  only  joy  thou  seekest  — 
The  Life  where  Death  is  not. 

And  all  thine  endless  leisure. 


Jerusalem  the  golden. 

With  milk  and  honey  blest. 
Beneath  thy  contemplation 

Sink  heart  and  V( 
I  know  nof^  0  I  know  n 

What  social  joys  ai'e  there  ! 
"What  radiancy  of  glory. 

What  light  beyond  compare  ! 

And  when  I  fain  would  sing  them. 
My  spirit  fails  and  faints  ; 

And  vainly  would  it  image 
The  assembly  of  the  Saints. 

They  stand,  those  halls  of  Zion, 

Conjubilant  with  song, 
And  bright  with  many  an  angel. 

And  all  the  martyr  throng  ; 
The  Prince  is  ever  in  them. 

The  daylight  is  serene ; 
The  pastures  of  tlie  BlessM 

Are  decked  in  glorious  sheen. 


Tlmi-u  is  the  Thvone  of  David, 

And  there,  from  care  released. 
The  song  of  them  that  triumph. 

The  shout  of  them  that  feast ; 
And  they  who,  with  their  Leader, 

Have  conijuered  in  the  light, 
Forever  and  forever 

Are  clad  in.  tofaes  of  white ! 

O  holy,  placid  harp-notes 

Of  iha.t  eternal  hymn  ! 
0  sacred,  sweet  i-eflectdon. 

And  peace  of  Seraphim  ! 
O  thirst,  forever  ardent. 


Vet 


.tl 


le  peculiar  i 

Of  God  cunotipotent  I 
Yc  know  tie  many  ir 

For  many  a  glorious  name. 
And  divers  retributions 

That  divers  merits  claim ; 
For  midst  the  constellations 

That  deck  our  earthly  sky. 
This  star  than  that  is  brighter  — 

And  so  it  is  on  high. 

Jerusalem  the  glorious  ! 

The  gloiy  of  the  Elect  1 
0  dear  and  future  vision 

That  eager  hearts  expect ! 
Even  now  by  faith  I  see  thee. 

Even  here  thy  walls  discern  ; 
To  thee  my  thoughts  are  kindled. 

And  strive,  and  pant,  and  yearn. 

Jerusalem  the  only. 

That  look'st  from  heaven  below. 
In  thee  is  all  my  glory. 

In  me  is  all  my  woe  ; 
And  though  my  body  may  not, 

My  spirit  seeks  thee  fain. 
Till  ilesh  and  earth  return  me 

To  earth  and  flesh  again. 

0  none  can  tell  thy  bulwarks. 

How  gloriously  they  rise  1 
O  none  can  tell  thy  capitals 

Of  heautifal  device  ! 
Thy  loveliness  oppresses 

All  human  thought  and  heart ; 
And  none,  0  peace,  0  Zion, 

Can  sing  thee  as  thou  art  ! 

New  mansion  of  now  people. 

Whom  God's  own  love  and  light 
Promot«,  increase,  make  holy. 

Identify,  unite ! 
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Thou  City  of  the  Angels! 

The  best  and  dearest  Father, 

Thou  City  of  the  Lord! 

Who  made  me  and  who  saved. 

Whose  everlasting  music 

Bore  with  me  in  defilement. 

Is  the  glorious  decachord  ! 

Aud  from  defilement  laved, 
When  in  his  strength  I  sti'iiggle, 

And  there  the  band  of  Prophets 

Jor  very  joy  Heap, 

United  praise  aaeriljes. 

When  in  my  sin  I  totter. 

And  there  the  twelvefold  chorus 

I  weep,  or  tiy  to  weep  : 

Of  Israel's  ransomed  trihes, 

Then  grace,  sweet  gi-ace  celestial, 

The  lily-teds  of  virgins. 

Shall  uH  its  love  display. 

Tlie  roses'  martyr-glow. 

And  David's  Eoyal  Fountain 

The  cohort  of  the  Fathers 

Purge  every  sin  away. 

Who  kept  the  faith  below. 

0  mine,  my  golden  Zion  1 

Aud  there  the  Sole-Begotteu 

0  lovelier  far  tlian  gold. 

Is  Lord  in  regal  state,  — 

With  laurel-girt  battalions. 

He,  Judah's  mystic  Lion, 

Aud  safe  victorious  fold  ! 

0  sweet  and  blessed  Country, 

0  fields  that  know  no  sorrow  ! 

Shall  I  ever  see  thy  face  ! 

0  state  that  fears  tio  strife  ! 

0  sweet  and  blessed  Country, 

0  princely  honers  1  0  land  of  flowers  ! 

ShaU  i  ever  win  thy  grace  i 

0  realm  and  homo  of  Life  t 

1  have  the  hope  within  me 
To  comfort  aud  to  bless  ! 

Jerusalem,  exulting 

Shall  I  ever  win  the  prize  itself  ? 

On  that  securest  shore, 

0  tell  mo,  tell  me.  Yes  1 

I  hope  thee,  wish  thee,  sing  thee, 

And  love  thee  evermore  1 

Exult !  0  dust  and  ashes  I 

1  ask  not  for  my  merit. 

The  LoM  shall  be  thy  part ; 

I  seelt  not  to  deny 

His  only,  his  forever. 

A  child  of  wrath  am  1 ; 

Thou  Shalt  be,  and  thou  art  1 

Exult,  0  dust  and  ashes !      . 

But  yet  with  faith  I  venture 

Aud  hope  upon  my  nay  ; 

Por  those  perennial  guerdons 

The  Lord  shall  be  thy  part ; 
His  only,  his  forever. 
Thou  Shalt  he,  and  thou  art ! 

I  labor  night  and  day. 

1^  JOHN  MA50B  NEAiIe, 

DIES 
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alarm  agaissItki/ixadiUUs,  aiul  aeaind  l/u  /i&itrmni  — 

Dibs  irie,  dies  ilia ! 

Day  of  vengeance,  without  moiTow  ! 

Solvet  sfBclum  in  favilia. 

Earth  shall  end  in  flame  and  sorrow. 

Teste  David  cum  Sjbilla. 

As  from  Saint  and  Seer  we  borrow. 

Quantus  tremor  est  futurus, 

2. 
Ah  !  what  terror  is  impending. 

Quando  Judex  est  veutuiiis. 

When  the  Judge  is  seen  descending. 

Cuncta  sttiete  discnsavitus ! 

And  each  secret  veil  is  rending  ! 
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Tuba  mirum  spargena  sonum 
Per  sepiilcra  regionuin, 
Cugut  omnes  ante  thronum. 


To  the  tlirone,  the  trumpet  soiindhig, 
Thi-ough  tie  sepulehera  resounding, 
Summons  all,  with  voice  astaundliig. 


Mors  atupebit,  et  natur. 
Quum  rcaurget  creatiim 
Judiciinti  responsura. 


Death  and  ITature,  mazed,  are  f[naking, 
Wlien,  the  giuve's  long  aluinbei'  breaking, 
Maji  to  judgment  is  awaking. 


I.iber  acriptua  profei'etiir, 
Uiide  mundua  judlcetui'. 


On  the  written  Volumc'a  pngea, 
Life  is  shown  in  all  its  stages  — 
Judgment-record  of  past  agea. 


Judex  ergo  cum  sedehit, 
Quidquid  latet,  apparehit ; 
Nil  inultum  remanebit. 


Sita  the  Judge,  the  raised  arraigning, 
Darkest  mystenea  explaining, 
Notilillg  unavenged  remaining. 


"What  shall  I  then  say,  nnfriended, 

IJy  no  advocate  attended, 

When  the  just  ai'e  acarce  defended  f 


Kex  tremendffl  magestatis. 
Qui  salvaiidos  salvas  gratis, 
Salva  me,  fans  pietatis  ! 


King  of  majesty  tremendous, 
By  thj  saving  grace  defend  us. 
Fount  of  pity,  safety  aeiid  us  ! 


Kecoi-dare,  Jesu  pie. 
Quod  sum  causa  tuie  vise 
Ne  mo  perdas  ill3,  die  J 


s,  meek,  forbearing, 

IS  th«  death-crown  wearing, 

n  that  day,  deapoiring  ! 


"Worn  and  weary,  thou  hast  sought  tr 
By  thy  cross  and  passion  honght  me  - 
Spare  the  hope  thy  labors  brought  mi 


Jiiste  Judex  ultionia, 
Donum  fac  remissionis 
Ant«  diem  rationis ! 


Righteous  Judge  of  retribution. 
Give,  0  give  me  absolution 
Ere  the  day  of  disaolntion  ! 


Ingemiseo  tanquam  reus, 
Culp&  ruhet  vultus  nieus  ; 
Supplicaiiti  parce,  Deua  ! 


Aa  a  guilty  culprit  groaning. 
Flushed  my  face,  ray  eiTors  owning. 
Hear,  0  God,  my  spirit's  moaning  ! 


Qui  Mariam  abaolvisti, 
Et  latroiiem  exaudiati, 
Mihi  quoquo  spem  dedisti. 


Thou  tfl  Mary  gav'at 

Heard'st  the  dying  thiefs  petition. 
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Frecea  mofe  non  sunt  dignffi, 
Sed  ttt  bonus  fac  benigna 
No  perenni  el'emer  ignu  1 


In  my  prayers  no  grace  liiaceniing. 
Yet  on  me  thy  faTor  turning. 
Save  my  soul  from  endless  burning  I 


Inter  oves  locum  pi'^ata, 
Et  ab  hiBdis  me  sequestra, 
Statuens  in  parte  dextrS. 


Giye  me,  when  thy  shpep  confiding 
Thou  avt  from  the  goats  dividing, 
On  thy  right  a  place  abidijig ! 


Confutatis  nialcdictia, 
Flammis  aoribua  addictis, 
Voca  me  cum  benedictis  I 


"When  the  ivicked  ai'e  confounded. 
And  by  bitter  flames  surrounded, 
Be  my  joyful  pardon  sounded  ! 


Oro  supplex  et  aeelinis, 
Cor  contritum  quasi  ciiiia 
Gere  ouram  mei  finis ! 


Prostrate,  all  my  guilt  discerning, 
Heart  as  though  to  ashes  turning  ; 
Save,  0  save  me  from  the  burning  1 


Lattrymosa  dies  ilia, 
Qua  resnrget  ex  farilM 
Judicandus  homo  reus  ; 
Huio  ergo  paice,  Deus  ! 


Day  of  weeping,  when  from  ashes 
Man  shail  rise  mid  lightning  flashef 
Guilty,  trembling  with  contrition, 
Save  him.  Father,  from  petition  ! 

JOHNS 


8TABAT  MATEK  DOLOKOSA. 


Stabat  Mater  dolorosa 
Juxtft  cmcem  lacrymosa, 

Dum  pendehat  filius ; 
Ciijiis  tmimam  gementcm, 
Contristatam  et  doleuteni, 

Pei'traiisivit  gladius. 


1. 
Stood  the  afflicted  mother  weeping, 
Kear  the  crass  her  etaiion  beeping 

Whereon  hung  her  Son  and  Lord  ; 
Through  whose  spirit  sympathizing, 
Son-owing  and  agoniziiig, 

Also  passed  the  cruel  sword. 


0  quam  triatis  et  affliiita, 
Fuit  ilia  benedicta 

Mater  unigeniti, 
Qure  mcerebat  et  dolelmt, 
Pia  mater,  dum  videbat 

Nati  ptenas  inclyti ! 


Oh  I  howmouiTifiil  and  distrassfed 
Wbb  that  favored  and  most  blessfed 

Mother  of  the  only  Son, 
Trembling,  grieving,  bosom  heaving, 
While  peweiving,  Bcaree  believing, 

Pains  of  that  Illustrious  One  ! 


Qujs  est  homo  qui  non  fleret, 
Chrieti  matrem  si  videi-et 

In  taiito  supplicio  ? 
Quis  non  posset  coutristari 
Piam  matrem  contemplari 

Dolentem  cum  Clio  1 


Who  the  man,  who,  called  a  brother, 
Would  not  weep,  saw  he  Christ's  mother 

In  such  deep  distress  and  wild  ! 
Who  could  not  sad  tribute  render 
Witnessing  that  mother  tender 

Agonizing  with  her  child  ? 
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Pro  peecatis  su  e  gentis, 
Vidit  Jesnm  in  tormsntis 

Et  flagollia  auMitum 
Vidit  suiim  dulrem  uat  iiii 
Morientem,  deaolatum, 

Dam  emisit  spiritiiin. 


For  Ilia  paopla's  sins  atoning. 
Him  she  saw  in  torments  groaning. 

Given  to  the  sooiirger's  rod ; 
Snw  her  darling  offspring  dying. 
Desolate,  forsnicou,  crying, 

Yield  his  spirit  np  to  God. 


Id  amando  Christum  Damn, 
Ut  illi  complaceam. 


Make  me  feel  thy  sorrow's  power, 
That  witli  thee  1  tears  way  shower, 

Tender  mother,  fount  of  love  1 
Mflke  my  heart  with  love  anceasing 
Burn  toward  Christ  the  Loixl,  that  pleasing 

I  may  be  to  him  above. 


Sancta  Mater,  iatud  agna, 
Crucifixi  fige  plagas 

Coiili  meo  valide. 
Tiii  nati  vulnorati, 
Tam  dignati  pro  nie  pati, 

Pffinaa  meomn  divide. 


Holy  mother,  this  be  granted. 

That  the  slnin  one's  wounds  be  planted 

Firmly  in  my  heart  to  bido. 
Of  him  wounded,  all  astounded  — 
Depths  unbounded  for  me  sounded  — 

All  the  pangs  with  me  divide. 


In  phmctu  desidero. 


Mate  me  weep  with  thee  iji 
With  the  Craelfied,  c 

In  his  grief  and  suffering  give  ; 
Hear  the  cross,  with  tears  unfailing, 
I  would  join  thee  in  thy  wailing 

Here  as  long  as  I  shall  live. 


Virgo  vii'ginum  prfeelara, 
Milii  jam  non  sis  amara ; 

Fac  me  tecum  plangere; 
Fae  ut  portem  OhrLsti  mortem, 
Passionis  fac  conaorteni, 

Et  plagaa  recolere. 


Maid  of  maidens,  all  excelling  I 
Be  not  bitter,  me  repelling  ; 

Make  thou  me  a  mourner  too ; 
Make  me  bear  about  Christ's  dying, 
Shaw  hia  passion,  shame  defying  ; 

All  his  wounds  in  me  renew. 


Inflammatua  et  aeeensus. 

Per  te,  Virgo,  sim  defensus 

In  die  Judicii. 


Fae  mc  cmoe  custodiri, 
Morte  Chiisti  pnemuuiri, 

Confoveri  gratia. 
Quando  corpus  morietur, 
Fae  ut  animte  donetui- 

Farailisi  gloria. 


■Wound  for  wound  be  there  created  ; 
With  the  cross  intoxicated 

For  thy  Son's  dear  sake,  T  pray  — 
May  I,  fired  with  pure  affection. 
Virgin,  have  through  thee  protection 

In  the  solemn  Judgment  Day. 

10. 
Let  me  by  the  cross  be  warded, 
By  the  death  of  Christ  be  guarded, 

Nourished  by  divine  supplies. 
Whan  the  body  death  hath  riven. 
Grant  that  to  the  soul  be  given 

Glories  bright  of  Paradise. 


1^ 
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VENI   SANCTS   SPIEITUS. 


Vbki,  Sani-te  Spmt  i^ 
Et  omitto  uelitut. 
Lncis  tu!B  radLuin 


Come,  Holy  Ghost !  thovi  firu  divine  ! 
From  liighust  heaven  on  us  dowii  sliiiie  ! 
Comforter,  be  thy  emnfort  mine ! 


Veni,  pafei  paupeliim 
Veni,  dfltoi  niimeiuin 
Veni,  lumen  uirdiiim 


Come,  Father  of  the  poor,  to  earth ; 
Come,  with  thy  gifts  of  precious  ivor 
Come,  Light  of  all  of  mortal  birth  I 


Consolfttor  optime, 
Dulcis  hospes  aniiiu 
DuJee  refiigeriiim. 


Tbou  rich  in  comfort ! 


Who  giv'st  the  heavy- IsJcu  n 


111  la1)ore  requies. 
In  lesta  tampcriea, 
In  fletu  solatium- 


Come,  thon  in  whom  our  toil  is  sweet, 
Oui'  shadow  in  tlie  noon-clay  lieat, 
Before  whom  niouvniiig  fiietU  fleet. 


O  lux  heatissimn ! 
Keple  eoniis  intima, 

Tnoram  fiddium. 


Bright  Sun  of  Grace  I  thy  sunshine  ikit 
On  all  wlio  cry  to  theo  apart, 
And  fill  with  gladness  every  heart. 


Sine  tuo  numine, 
Kihil  eat  in  homine, 
Hihil  est  in 


"Whftte'ei-  without  thy  aid  is  wroi 
Or  skillful  deed,  or  wisest  thoug 
God  counts  it  vaiu  nud  mei'ely  m 


Lava  quod  est  aordidnm 
Riga  quod  est  ariduiii, 
Sanit  quod  est  sancinm. 


0  cleanse  ns  that  we  sin  no  more. 
O'er  pareliM  souls  thy  waters  pour ; 
Heal  the  sad  heart  that  acheth  sore. 


Flecte  quod  est  rij^iduni, 
Fove  quod  eat  frigidiim, 
liege  quod  eat  devinm. 


Thy  will  be  om-s  in  all  ouv  ways 
0  melt  the  froze!!  witli  thy  rays  ; 
Call  home  the  lost  in  error's  luua 


Da  tnia  fidelibus. 
In  te  eonfidentibus. 


And  grant  us,  Lord,  who  ciy  to  thee. 
And  hold  tlie  Faith  in  unity, 
Thy  precious  gifts  of  ehaiity; 


Da  virtutis  meritum. 
Da  salutia  exitum, 
Da  perenne  gaudium  ! 


Tliat  we  may  live  in  holiness, 
And  find  in  death  our  happiness. 
And  dwell  with  thee  in  laating  bliss  ! 


i' 
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TENI   CREATOE   BPIRITUS. 


Vf.ni,  Creator  Spiiittts, 
Mentes  tuoruni  visita, 
Imple  gupenm  gratia, 
QmB  tu  ci-caati  pectora. 


Crbatou  Spirit,  by  whose  aid 

The  world's  foundations  first  were  laid. 

Come  visit  every  pious  mind, 

Come  pour  thy  joys  on  human  kind  ; 

From  sin  and  soitow  eet  us  fwe. 

And  mait6  thy  templas  worthy  thee. 


Qui  diceria  Psraditos, 
Altissimi  donraii  Dei, 
Fons  vivns,  ignis,  carltas, 
Et  spiritalis  unetb. 


0  source  of  unereated  light, 
The  Father's  pvomiaed  Pai^aelete  1 
Thriee  holy  fount,  thi'iee  holy  Are, 
Our  hearts  with  heavenly  love  inspire 
Come,  and  thy  sacred  unctinn  biing, 
To  sanctify  us  while  we  sing. 


Tu  septiformis  munei'e, 
Dextne  Dei  tu  digitus 
Tu  vite  promisBum  Patris, 

Sermoiie  ditaiis  guttura. 


Plenteous  of  giace,  descend  from  high, 

Eich  in  thy  seven-fold  energy  \ 

Tliou  sti'ength  of  his  almighl-y  hand, 

Whose  power  does  heaven  and  eai-th  command ! 

Proceeding  Spiiit,  our  defense. 

Who  dost  tie  gifts  of  l^ngues  dispense, 

And  crown'st  thy  gift  with  eloijuence ! 


Accende  3un  e    i 
Infunde  amo  en 
Infirma  nost      o  po   s 
Virtute  firmans  pe  p^t 


Hostom  repellaa  longius, 
Paeomr|ue  dones  protinus ; 
Ductore  sic  te  prajvio 


VI. 
Per  te  sciamus  da  Patrem, 
NoaoBinus  atque  Filinm  ; 
Te  utriusque  S[iiritum 
Ciedanius  omni  tempore. 


Deo  Patii  sit  gloi^ia 
Et  Filio  qui  a  mortnis 
Siu'rexit,  ae  Faroclito, 
In  sseculoium  sieeula. 


Eefinc  and  purge  our  earthly  parts ; 
But,  0,  inflame  and  fire  our  heai'ts  ! 
Our  frailties  help,  onr  vice  control. 
Submit  the  senses  to  the  soul ; 
And  when  rebellious  they  are  grown. 
Then  lay  thy  hand  anA  hold  'em  down. 

5. 
Chase  from  owt  minds  th'  infernal  foe. 
And  peace,  the  fruit  of  love,  bestow  ;. 
And,  lest  our  feet  should  step  astray. 
Protect  and  guide  us  on  the  way. 


Make  us  eternal  truths  receive. 
And  practice  all  tliat  we  beUeve  ; 
Give  us  thyself,  that  we  may  see 
The  Father  and  the  Son  by  thee. 

1. 
Immortal  honor,  endless  fame, 
Attend  the  Almighty  Father's  name ; 
The  Saviour  Son  he  glorified. 
Who  for  lost  man's  redemption  died ; 
And  equal  adoration  be. 
Eternal  Paraclete,  to  thee. 
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The  Royal  Banners  forward  go  ; 
Tlie  ei'oas  aliinea  forth  in  mystie  glow ; 
Whti-e  He  in  flesii,  our  ilesli  who  made, 
Our  sentence  bore,  our  ransom  paid  ; 

Wliere  deep  for  ua  the  spear  was  dyed. 
Life's  torrent  nisliing  from  liis  side, 
To  wash  us  in  that  precious  flood 
Where  mingled  water  Howed,  and  blood. 

Fidfilled  is  Hli  that  David  told 

In  tiiie  prophetic  song  of  old  ; 

Amidst  the  nations  Go»,  saith  he, 

Hath  reigned  and  triumphed  from  the  tree 

0  Tree  of  Beauty  !  Tree  of  Light ! 
0  Ti'ee  with  royal  piiriile  dight ! 
Elect  on  whose  triumpiial  breast 
Those  toly  limbs  should  find  their  lest ; 

On  whose  dear  arms,  so  widely  flung, 
The  weight  of  this  world's  ransom  hung, 
Tlie  price  of  human  kind  to  pay. 
And  spoil  the  Spoiler  of  his  prey ! 

0  Cross,  OUT  one  reliance,  hail ! 
This  holy  Passion-tide,  avail 
To  give  frash  merit  to  the  saint, 
And  pardon  to  the  penitent. 

To  thea,  eternal  Three  in  One, 
Let  homago  meet  by  all  he  done  ; 
Whom  by  the  Crosa  thoa  doat  restore, 
Pitserve  and  govern  eveimore  ! 


Savtoue,  when  in  dust  to  tliea 
Low  we  bend  the  adoring  knee  ; 
"When,  repentant,  to  the  skies 
Scarce  we  lift  our  weeping  eyes,  — 
0,  tiy  all  thy  pains  and  woe 
Snffeivsd  onee  for  man  below, 
Bending  frani  Hiy  throne  on  higii, 
Hear  our  solenui  litany  ! 

By  thy  helpless  infant  yeais  ; 
By  thy  life  of  want  and  tears  ; 
By  thy  days  of  sore  distress 
In  the  savage  wilderness ; 
By  the  dread  mysterious  hour 
Of  the  insulting  tempter's  power,  - 
Tuni,  0,  turn  a  favoring  eye. 
Hear  our  solemn  litany  ! 


By  the  sacred  gi'iefs  that  wept 
O'er  the  grave  whore  Lazarus  slept ; 
By  the  boding  teal's  that  flowed 
Over  Salem'a  loved  abode  ; 
By  the  anguished  sigh  that  told 
Treachery  lui'ked  within  thy  fold,  — 
From  thy  seat  above  thy  sky 
Hear  ora'  solemn  litany  1 

By  thine  hour  of  dire  despair ; 
By  tliine  agony  of  prayer  ; 
By  tlie  cross,  the  nail,  the  thorn. 
Piercing  spear,  siid  torturing  scorn ; 
By  the  gloom  tliat  veiled  the  skies 
O'er  the  dreailful  sacrifice,  — 
Listen  to  oui'  hunilile  cry. 
Hear  om'  solemn  litany  [ 

By  thy  deep  expiring  groan  ; 
By  the  sad  sepulchi'al  stone  ; 
By  the  vault  whose  dark  abode 
Held  in  vain  tJie  lising  God  r 
0,  from  earth  to  heaven  restored. 
Mighty,  reaacended  Lord,  — 
Listen,  listen  to  the  ciy 
Of  our  solemn  litany  ! 


THE  HOLY  SPIRIT. 

In  the  hour  of  my  distress. 
When  temptatioHS  me  oppress. 
And  when  I  my  sins  confess. 

Sweet  Spirit,  comfort  me  I 

When  I  lie  within  my  hed, 
Sick  at  heart,  and  siek  in  head, 
And  with  doubts  discomforted. 
Sweet  Spirit,  comfort  me  ! 

When  the  house  doth  sigh  and  weep, 
And  tlie  world  is  drowned  in  sleep, 
Tat  mine  eyes  the  watch  do  keep, 
Sweet  Spirit,  coinfoi't  me  ! 

When  the  artless  doctor  sees 
No  one  hojie  hut  of  his  fees. 
And  his  sirill  runs  on  t^e  lees. 

Sweet  Spirit,  comfort  me  ! 

Wien  his  potion  and  his  piU 
Has  or  none  or  little  skill, 
Meet  for  nothing  but  to  kill,  — 
Sweet  Spirit,  comfort  me  I 

When  the  passing-tell  doth  toll. 
And  the  Furies,  in  a  shoal, 
Come  to  fright  a  parting  soul. 

Sweet  Spirit,  comfort  nie  1 


^ 
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"VVheii  the  tapoi^  now  burn  blue, 
And  the  comforters  ave  few, 
Attd  that  number  more  than  tvne. 
Sweet  Spirit,  eomfoit  me  ! 

When  the  piiest  his  last  hath  prayed. 
And  I  nod  to  what  is  said 
Because  my  speech  is  now  decayed. 
Sweet  Spirit,  comfort  me  I 

When,  God  knows,  I  'm  tost  about 
Either  with  daspEur  or  doubt. 
Yet  before  the  glass  be  out, 

Sweet  Spiiit,  comfort  me  t 

When  the  tempter  me  purau'th 
With  the  sins  of  all  my  youth. 
And  half  damns  me  with  untruth. 
Sweet  Sph'it,  comfort  me  ! 

When  tie  flames  and  hellish  cries 
Fright  mine  ears,  and  fright  mine  eyes. 
And  all  terroi'S  me  sui'prise. 

Sweet  Spirit,  comfort  me ! 

When  the  judgment  is  revealed. 
And  that  opened  which  was  sealed,  -~ 
When  to  thee  I  have  appealed, 

Sweet  Spirit,  comfort  niu  ! 


'GOD. 

0  THOCT  eternal  One  !  whose  presence  bright 
AU  si>ace  cloth  occupy,  all  motion  guide  ; 
Ifnchaiigeit  through  time's  all-devastating  flight ; 
Thou  only  God  1    There  is  no  God  beside  ! 
lising  above  all  beings  I    Throe  in  one  ! 
Whom  none  can  comprehend,  and  none  explore; 
Wlio  fiU'st  exjstoace  with  tkyadf  alone ; 
Embracing  all,  supporting,  ruling  o'er  I  — 
Being  whom  we  call  God  —  and  know  no  more  ! 

In  its  sublime  research,  philosophy 
May  measure  out  the  oc«aa  deep,  — may  count 
The  sands  orthesun'sraya,  — but  God  !  for  thee 
There  is  no  weight  nor  measure  ;  — none  can 

mount 
Up  to  thy  mysteries.     Reason's  briglitast  spark, 
Tlioiigh  kindled  by  thy  light,  in  vain  would  try 
To  trace  thy  counsels,  infinite  and  dark  ; 
And  thought  is  lost  ere  thought  can  soar 

high,— 
E'en  like  past  momenta  in  eternity. 

Thou  from  primuval  nothingness  didst  call. 
First  cliaos,  then  existence  ;  —  Lord  !  on  tlvc' 


Eternity  had  its  foundation  ;  —  all 

Spiimg  foi-tli  fram  thee,  of  light,  joy,  harmony, 
■  ■    ;  —  all  life,  all  beauty,  thine. 

Thy  word  created  all,  and  doth  create  ; 

Thy  splendor  fills  all  space  with  rays  divine ; 

Thou  art,  and  wert,  and  ahalt  be  !     Glorious, 

Light-giving,  life-austaining  Potentate  ! 
Thy  chiuns  the    unmeasured  universe    sur- 
round ; 

Upheld  by  thee,  by  thee  inspired  with  breath ! 

Thou  the  be^nning  with  the  end  hast  bound. 

And  beautifully  mingled  life  and  death  1 
'.s  sparks  mount  upward  from  the  fieiy  blaze, 

0  suns  are  bom,  so  worlds  spring  foitli  from 

Lud  as  the  spangles  in  the  sunny  mya 
Shine  round  the  silver  snow,  the  pageantry 
01  heaven's  bright  army  glitters  in  thy  praise. 

A  mOliou  torches,  lighted  by  thy  liand. 
Wander  unwearied  through  the  bine  abyss  : 
They  own  thy  power,  accomplish  thy  command, 
All  gay  with  life,  all  eloquent  with  blisa. 
What  shall  we  caE  them  I   Pyrea  of  crystal  light, 

la  company  of  golden  streams, 
Lamps  of  celestial  ether  burning  bright, 

"  '  ling  systems  with  their  joyful  beams  ! 
But  thon  to  these  art  aa  the  noon  io  night. 

1  a  dmp  of  wat«r  in  the  sea, 
All  this  magnificence  in  thee  is  lost ;  — 
What  are  ten  thousand  worlds  compared  to  thee  ? 
And  what  am  I  then  f    Heaven's  unnumbered 

it. 

Though  multiplied  by  myriads,  and  arrayed 
In  all  the  gloiy  of  sublimest  thought. 
Is  but  an  atom  in  the  balance  weighed 
Against  thy  greatness,  —is  a  cipher  bronght 
Against  infinity  1    What  am  /then  1    Kaught ! 
Naught  1    But  the  effluence  of  thy  light  divLnu, 
Pervading  worlds,  hath  reached  my  bosom  too  ; 
Yes,  in  my  spirit  doth  thy  spirit  shine. 
As  shines  the  sunbeam  in  a  drop  of  dew. 

Haught !  but  1  live,  and  on  hope's  pinions  fly 
Eager  toward  thy  presence  ;  for  in  thee 

1  live,  and  breathe,  and  dwell ;  aspiiing  high 
Even  to  the  throne  of  thy  divinity. 

I  am,  0  God  I  and  surely  thoa  must  be  ! 
Thou  art !  directing,  guiding  all,  thou  art ! 
Direct  my  understsiiding  then  to  thee ; 
Control  my  spirit,  guide  my  wandering  heart ; 
Though  but  an  atom  midst  immensity. 
Still  I  am  something,  fashioned  by  thy  hand. 
1  hold  a  middle  rank,  'twixt  heaven  and  earth, 
On  the  last  verge  of  mortal  being  stand. 
Close  to  the  realm  where  angels  have  their  birth, 
Just  on  the  boundaries  of  the  spirit  land ! 
The  chain  of  being  Js  complete  in  me  j 
In  me  is  matter's  last  gradation  lost. 
And  the  next  step  is  spirit  —  Deity  ! 
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I  can  pomniimd  the  lightning,  and  am  dust ! 

To  a  skin-deep  sense 

A  monarci;,  and  n  slave  ;  a  worm,  a  god  ! 

Of  her  own  eloquence; 

"Whciioa  came  I  here,  and  liow  !  so  marvelonsly 

Strong  to  deceive,  strong  to  enslave,  — 

Constructed  and    conceived!    Unknown!    this 

Save,  0,  save  ! 

clod 
Lives  surely  through  some  higher  energy  ; 

From  the  ingrained  fashion 

For  from  Itself  alone  it  could  not  he  ! 

Of  this  eartlily  nature 

Creator,  yes  !    Thy  wisdom  and  thy  viwi 

Tliat  mars  thy  creature  ; 

Created  me  1    Thou  source  of  life  and  good  ! 

From  grief,  that  is  but  passion; 

Thou  spirit  of  my  spirit,  and  my  Lord  I 

From  mirth,  that  ia  but  feigning ; 

From  tears,  that  bring  no  healing  ; 

Filled  ma  with  an  immortal  soul,  to  spring 

From  wild  and  weak  complaining ;  — 

Over  the  abyss  of  death,  and  bade  it  wear 

Thine  old  strength  revealing 

The  garments  of  eternal  day,  and  iving 

Save,  0  save  ! 

Its  heavenly  flight  beyond  the  little  spliera 

Even  ta  ita  source,  —  to  tliee,  ils  author  there. 

From  donbt,  where  all  is  double, 

0  thoughts  ineffabb  I    0  visions  blest  1 

Where  wise  men  are  not  strong  ; 

Though  worthless  our  conception  all  of  thee, 

Where  comfort  turns  to  trouble  ; 

Where  just  men  suffer  wrong ; 

And  waft  its  homage  (« thy  Deity. 

Where  sorrow  treads  on  joy; 

God  t  tlius  alone  my  lonely  thoughts  can  soar  ; 

Where  aweet  things  soonest  cloy ; 

Thus  SBKk  thy  presence.  Being  wise  and  good  ; 

Where  faiths  ai'e  built  on  dust ; 

Midst  tliy  vast  works  admire,  obey,  adore  ; 

Where  love  is  half  miati'ust. 

And,  when  the  tongue  is  eloquent  no  more, 

Hungry,  and  bai'ren,  and  sharp  as  the  sea  ; 

The  soul  shall  speak  in  tears  of  giutitude. 

0,  set  us  free  ! 

From  the  Russian  of  Qf.RZHnvis, 

0,  let  the  false  drewn  fly 
Where  our  sick  souls  do  lie, 

DESIRE. 

Tossing  continually. 

0,  where  thy  voice  doth  come. 

Let  all  doubts  be  dumb ; 

Tirov,  who  dost  dwell  alone  ; 

Let  all  words  be  mild ; 

Thoii,  who  dost  know  thine  own  ; 

All  strife  be  reconciled ; 

Thou,  to  whom  all  are  known, 

All  pains  beguiled. 

Ifroii)  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  — 

Light  bring  no  blindness  ; 

Save,  0,  save ! 

Love  no  nnkindness ; 
Knowledge  no  ruin; 

Ftohi  the  world's  temptations ; 

Fear  no  undoing, 

Fi-om  tribulations  ; 

From  the  ei'adle  to  the  grave,  — 

From  that  fierce  anguish 

Have,  0,  save  ! 

"Wherein  we  languish  ; 

From  that  torpor  deep 

Wherein  we  lie  asleep, 

MY  GOD,  I  LOVE  THEE. 

Heavy  as  death,  cold  as  the  gi-ave,  — 

Save,  0,  save ! 

My  God,  I  love  thee  !  not  because 
1  hope  for  heaven  thereby ; 

"When  the  soni,  growing  clearer. 

Kor  because  those  who  love  thee  not 

Sees  God  no  neai'er  ; 

Must  bum  eternally. 

When  the  soul,  mounting  higher, 

To  God  comes  no  nigher  ; 

Thou,  0  my  Jeans,  thou  didst  me 

]Sut  the  arch-fiend  Pride 

Upon  the  cross  embrace  I 

Mounts  at  her  side, 

For  me  didst  bear  the  nails  and  spear. 

Foiling  her  high  empiize, 

And  manifold  disgrace. 

Sealing  her  eagle  eyes, 

And,  when  she  fain  would  soar, 

And  griefs  aiid  torments  numberiess. 

Makes  idols  to  adore  ; 

And  sweat  of  agony. 

Yea,  death  itself,  -  and  all  for  one 

Of  her  high  devotion, 

That  was  thine  enemy. 

\ 
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Then  why,  0  blessed  Jesns  Christ, 

Anil  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 

Should  I  not  love  tJiee  well  t 

To  thee  their  honors  bruig. 

Not  for  the  hope  of  winning  heaven, 

Kor  of  escaping  hdl; 

Jenisalem,  God's  dwelling-place 

Full  aore  I  long  to  see  ; 
0  that  my  sorrows  had  an  end. 

Not  with  the  hope  of  gaining  aught, 

Not  seeking  a  rewaid ; 

That  I  might  dwell  iu  thee  1 

But  as  thyself  hast  lovM  me. 

0  everlasting  Lord ! 

I  long  to  see  Jerusalem, 
The  oomfoit;  of  us  all  ; 

E'en  90  I  love  thee,  and  wUl  love, 

For  thou  art  fair  and  beautiful,— 

And  in  thy  praise  wUi  sing,  — 

Kone  ill  can  thee  befall. 

Solely  because  tliou  art  my  God, 

And  my  eternal  King. 

No  candle  needs,  no  moon  to  shine. 

No  glittaring  star  to  light ; 

by  EDWARD  CASWALL. 

For  Christ  the  King  of  Righteousness 
Forever  shineth  bright. 

THE  NEW  JBRTTSALEM. 

0,  passing  happy  wore  my  state. 
Might  I  be  worthy  found 

Irsccd,  as  io  Its  «i|{inil  coiiMpllon.  lo  SI.  Auaustin;  ]   ' 

To  ivait  upon  my  Goil  and  King, 
His  praises  there  to  sound  1 

0  MOTHER  dear,  Jerasalem, 

When  shall  I  eome  to  thee ! 

Jerusalem  !  Jerusalem  ! 

When  shall  my  sorrows  have  an  end,  - 

Thy  joys  fain  would  I  see  ; 

Thyjoyswhenslmlllaec! 

Come  quickly,  Loi-d,  and  and  my  grief, 
And  take  me  homo  Xa  thee  ! 

0  happy  harbor  of  God's  saiuts  1 

0  sweet  and  pleasant  soil ! 

In  thee  no  sorrow  ooji  be  found. 

Nor  grief,  nor  care,  nor  toil. 

DKOP,  DROP,  SLOW  TEAKS. 

Nor  gloom,  nor  dai'ksome  night ; 
But  eveiy  soul  aliines  as  the  sun, 
For  God  himself  gives  light. 

DnoP,  drop,  slow  teaj'a. 

And  bathe  those  beauteous  feet 
Which  brought  fwm  heaven 

The  news  and  prince  of  peace  1 

Thy  walls  are  made  of  precious  stone. 

Cease  not,  wet  eyes. 

Thy  bulwarks  diamond-square. 

His  mercies  to  entreat ; 
To  cry  for  vengeance 
Sin  doth  never  cease ; 

Tliy  gates  are  all  of  orient  pear!,  — 
0  God  !  if  1  were  there  1 

In  your  deep  floods 

0  my  sweet  home,  Jerusalem  ! 

Drown  all  my  faults  and  fears ; 

Thy  joys  when  shall  I  see?  — 

Nor  let  his  eye 

The  King  sitting  upon  thy  throne. 

See  sin  but  through  my  tears. 

And  thy  felicity? 

,         '"""'"'' '''^^'"'-''■ 

Thy  gardens  and  thy  goodly  walks 

ContinuaUy  are  green. 

Where  grow  such  sweet  and  pleasant  flowers 

As  nowhere  else  are  seen. 

Daeknbbs  is  thinning  ;  shadows  ai'e  letreating  ; 
Morning  and  light  are  eoniing  in  their  beauty ; 

Quito  through  the  streets  with  pleasing  sound 

Suppliant  seek  we,  witli  an  earnest  outcry. 

The  flood  of  life  doth  flow; 

God  the  Almighty! 

Alii  on  the  banks,  on  every  side. 

The  trees  of  life  do  grow. 

So  that  our  Master,  having  merey  on  us. 
May  repel  languor,  may  bestow  salvation, 

Those  trees  each  month  yield  ripened  fruit ; 

Granting  us,  Father,  of  thy  loving-kindness 

Forevenuore  they  spring. 

Glory  hereafter ! 
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Tliis,  of  liis  jnei'cy,  ever-blessfeii  Godhead, 
Fatlici',  and  Son,  and  Holj  Spirit,  give  us. 
Whom  thi-ough  the  wide  worUl  celebrate  foi 
Blessing  and  gloiy ! 


DELIGHT  IN  GOD. 

I  LOVB,  and  have  some  cause  to  love,  the  earth,  — 
She  is  my  Msker's  creature,  therefore  good  ; 

She  is  my  mother,  for  she  gave  me  birth ; 
She  is  my  tender  nm'ae,  she  gives  me  food  : 
But  what 's  a  creature,  Loiti,  compai'ed  with 

Oi  what 's  my  mother  or  my  nurse  to  me  ! 

I  love  the  air,  —  her  dainty  siveets  refresh 
My  drooping  soul,  and  to  new  sweets  invite  me ; 

Her  shrill-mouthed  choir  sustain  me  with  their 

fl«sh. 

And  with  their  polyphonian  notes  delight  me  : 

But  what 's  the  ail,  ox  all  the  sweets  that  she 

Can  bless  my  soul  withal,  compared  t»  tliee  1 

I  love  the  sea,  ■ —  she  is  my  fellow-creature. 
My  careful  purveyor;  she  provides  me  store ; 

She  walls  me  round  ;  aha  makes  my  diet  greater ; 
She  wafts  mj  treasure  fram  a  foreign  shol-s  ; 
But,  Lord  of  oceans,  when  compared  with  thee, 
What  is  the  ocean  or  her  wealth  to  me  1 

To  heaven's  high  city  I  direct  my  journey. 

Whose  spangled  suhnrba  entertain  mine  eye  ; 
Mine  eye,  by  contemplation's  great  attorney. 

Transcends  the  crystal  pavement  of  the  sky ; 

But  what  is  heaven,  great  God,  compared  to 
thee! 

Without  thy  pi'esence,  heaven  'a  no  heaven  to 


Without  thy  presence,  earth  gives  no  refection  ; 

Without  thy  presence,  sea  affords  no  treasure ; 
Without  thy  presence,  air 's  a  rank  infection  ; 

Witliont  thy  presence,  heaven  'a  itself  no  pleas- 


What  's  earth,  < 

The  highest  honors  that  the  world 
Are  Kubjecta  far  too  low  for  my  desire ; 

The  brightest  beams  of  glory  ai'e,  at  most. 
But  dying  sparkles  of  thy  living  fire ; 
The  loudest  flames  that  earth  can  kindle  he 
But  nightly  glow-wonns,  if  compared  to  thee. 


Friendship  is  treason,  ajid  delights  ai-e  snares ; 
Pleasui'es  hut  pain,  and  mirth   but  pleasing 

madness  ; 
Without  thee,  Lord,  things  he  not  what  they  be, 
Hor  have  their  being,  when  compared  with  thee. 

In  having  all  things,  and  not  thee,  what  have  I  ? 
Kot  having  thee,  what  have  my  labors  got  ? 
et  me  enjoy  hut  thee,  what  further  crave  I ! 
And  having  thee  alone,  what  have  I  not  f 
I  wisli  nor  sea  nor  land  ;  nor  would  I  be 
Possessed  of  heaven,  heaven  unpossessed  of 


Without  thy  presence,  wealth  is  V 
Wisdom  but  folly;  joy,  dis(|uie 


A  THANKSGIVING  FOR  HIS  HOUSE. 

LoEi),  thou  hast  given  me  a  cell, 

Whei'ein  to  dwell ; 
A  little  house,  whose  humble  roof 

Is  weather-proof. 
Under  the  spars  of  which  I  lie 

Botli  soft  and  dry ; 
Where  thou,  my  chamber  for  to  ward, 

Hast  set  a  guard 
Of  harmless  thoughts,  to  watch  and  keep 

Me  whEe  I  sleep. 
Low  is  my  porch,  as  is  my  fate, 

Both  void  of  state  ; 
And  yet  the  thieshold  of  my  door 

Is  worn  by  tlie  jKior, 
Who  hither  come,  and  freely  get 

Good  words  or  meat. 
Like  as  my  parlor,  so  my  hall. 

And  kitchen  small ; 
A  little  buttery,  and  therein 

A  little  bin. 
Which  keeps  my  little  loaf  of  bread 

Unchipt,  nnflead. 
Some  biittlo  sticks  of  thorn  or  brier 

Make  me  a  fire. 
Close  hy  whose  living  coal  I  ait, 

And  glow  like  it. 
Lord,  I  confess,  i«o,  when  1  dine. 

The  pulse  is  thine, 
And  all  those  other  bits  that  be 

Thei*  placed  by  thee. 
The  worts,  the  purslain,  and  the  mess 

Of  water-cress. 
Which  of  thy  kindness  thon  hast  sent : 

And  my  content 
Makes  those,  and  my  beloved  beet. 

To  be  more  sweet 
'T  ia  thou  that  crown'st  my  glittering  hearth 

With  guUtlesa  mirth ; 

And  giv'st  me  wasssil  bowls  to  drink, 

Spiced  to  the  brink. 
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Lord,  't  is  thy  plehty-droppiug  hand 

That  sows  my  loiid  : 
All  tills,  and  better,  dost  thou  aend 

Me  for  this  end : 
That  I  should  render  for  my  part 

A  thankful  heart. 
Which,  fired  with  incense,  I  resign 

As  wholly  thine  ; 
Bttt  the  acceptance  —  that  mnst  be, 

0  Lord,  by  thee. 


It  foi-tifies  my  soul  to  know 
That,  though  I  perish,  Tnith  is  sc 
That,  howsoe'er  1  stray  and  range 
"Whate'er  I  do,  Thon  dost  not  cha 
I  steadier  step  when  I  recall 
That,  if  1  slip,  Thou  dost  not  fal!. 


VO  WENT  UP  TO  THE   TEMPLE  TO  PRAY. 

Two  went  to  pray  ?    O,  rather  say. 
One  went  to  hrag,  the  other  to  pray ; 


Give  me  my  scallop-shell  of  quiet, 
My  staff  of  faith  to  walk  upon ; 
My  sciip  of  joy,  immoi'tal  diet; 

My  bottle  of  salvation  ; 
My  gown  of  glory,  hope's  true  gauge. 
And  thus  1  '11  take  my  pilgiiniage ! 
Blood  must  be  my  body's  '■balmer, 
No  other  balm  will  there  be  given  ; 
Whilst  my  soul,  like  quiet  rnliner, 
Traveleth  towards  the  land  of  Heaven, 
Over  the  silver  mountains 
Where  spring  the  nectar  fountains. 
There  will  1  kiss  the  bowl  of  bliss, 
And  drink  mine  everhisting  fill 
Upon  evei-y  milken  hill. 
Sly  soul  will  be  a-dry  before. 
But  aft«r,  it  will  thirst  no  mora. 
Then  by  that  happy,  hlissfnl  day, 
More  peaeefiil  pilgrims  I  shall  see, 


That  have  cast  off  their  rags  of  clay. 

And  walk  appareled  fresh  like  roe. 

I  '11  take  them  first  to  ijuenoh  their  thirst. 

And  taste  of  nectar's  suckata 

At  those  clear  wells  where  sweetness  dwells 

'n  up  by  saints  m  crystal  buclteta. 
And  when  our  bottles  and  all  we 
Aw  filled  with  immortality. 
Then  the  bleat  paths  we  '11  travel, 
Sti'ewed  with  rubies  thick  as  gravel,  — 
Ceilings  of  diamonds,  sapphire  Hoore, 
High  walls  of  coral,  and  pearly  bowers. 
From  thence  to  Heaven's  hribeless  hall, 
Where  no  corrupted  voices  brawl ; 
No  conscience  molten  into  gold, 
No  forged  aceusar,  bought  or  sold. 
No  cause  defeiTcd,  no  vaiii-spant  journey. 
For  there  Christ  is  the  King's  Attorney ; 
Who  pleads  for  all  without  degrees. 
And  he  hath  angels,  hut  no  fees  ; 
And  when  the  gi'aniJ  twelve -million  juiy 
Of  our  sins,  with  direful  fury, 
'Gainst  our  souls  black  verdiuls  give, 
Christ  pleads  his  death,  and  then  we  live. 
Be  thou  my  speaker,  taintless  pleader, 
Unblotted  lawyer,  hue  piijceeder ! 
Thou  giv'st  salvation  even  for  alms,  — 
Not  with  a  bribM.  lawyer's  palms. 
And  this  is  mine  eternal  plea 
To  Him  that  made  heaven,  earth,  and  sea, 
That,  since  my  flesh  must  die  so  soon, 
And  want  a  head  to  dine  next  noon, 
Just  at  tlie  stroke  when  my  veins  start  and  spread, 
Set  on  my  soitl  an  everlasting  head  : 
Then  am  I,  like  a  jialmer,  fit 
To  tread  those  blest  paths  which  before  I  wiit. 
Of  death  and  judgment,  heaven  and  hell. 
Who  oft  doth  think,  must  needs  die  well. 


A  TKTJE  LENT, 

Is  this  a  fast,  —  to  keep 
The  larder  lean, 
And  clean 
From  fat  of  veals  and  sheep  ? 

Is  it  to  f]uit  the  dish 

Of  flesh,  yet  still 
To  fill 
The  platter  high  with  fish  ? 


Is  it  to  Fast  all  hour, 
Or  rag'd  to  go, 
Or  show 
A  downcast  look,  and  si 
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No!  'tis  a  fast  to  dole 

Thj  sheaf  of  wheat, 
And  meat. 
Unto  the  huiigiy  soul. 

It  is  to  fiist  from  strife, 
From  old  debate 
And  hate,  — 
To  circumcise  thy  life. 

To  show  u  lieart  grief-i-ent ; 
To  stai've  thy  sin. 
Not  bin,  — 
And  that  'a  to  keep  tlij  Ijent. 


A  PASSAGE  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  ST. 

Long  pored  St.  Austin  o'er  the  sacred  page, 

And  doubt  and  darltness  oveispi'ead  his  mind  ; 
On  God's  mysterious  ijeing  thouglit  the  Sage, 

The  Triple  Person  ill  one  Godhead  Joined. 

The  more  he  thought,  the  hanler  did  he  iind 
To  solve  the  variooa  doubts  which  fast  arose  ; 

And  as  a  ship,  caught  by  imperious  wind, 
Tosses  where  cliaiice  its  sliattered  body  throws. 
So  tossed  his  tixiubled  soul  and  nowhere  found 


Heated  and  feverish,  then  ho  closed  his  tome. 

And  went  to  wander  by  the  ocean-side, 
Whei'e  the  cool  breeze  at  evening  lovad  to  come, 

Muvmuring  responsive  to  the  murmuring  tide  ; 

And  as  Augustine  o'er  its  margcnt  wide 
Strayed,  deeply  pondering  the  puzzling  theme, 

A  little  child  before  him  he  espied : 
In  earnest  labor  did  the  nrchiu  seem. 
Working  with  heart  intent  close  by  the  sounding 

He  looked,  and  saw  the  child  a  hole  had  scooped, 

Shallow  and  narrow  in  the  shining  sand, 
O'er  which  at  work  the  labeling  infant  stooped, 

Still  pomang  water  in  with  busy  hand. 

Tlie  saint  addressed  the  child  in  accents  bland : 
"Fair  boy,"  quoth  he,  "I  pray  what  toil  is  thine? 

Let  me  its  end  and  purjwse  understand." 
The  boy  replied  :  "  An  easy  task  is  mine. 
To  sweep  into  this  hole  all  the  wide  ocean's  hiine. " 

"  0  foolish  hoy ! "  tlie  saint  e.";claimed,  "  to  hope 
That  the  broad  ocean  in  that  hole  should  lie  !  " 

"Ofoolishsaint!"  exclaimed  the  boy ;  "thyscope 
Is  still  more  hopeless  than  the  toil  I  ply. 
Who  thiuk'at  to  comprehend  God's  nature  high 

In  the  small  compass  of  thine  human  wit ! 
Sooner,  Augustine,  sooner  far,  shall  I 

Confine  the  ocean  in  this  tiny  pit. 

Than  finite  minds  conceive  God's  nature  infinite  ! " 


I  WOULD  I  WERE  AN  EXCELLENT  DIVINE  — 

I  WOULD  I  were  an  excellent  divine 
That  had  the  Bible  at  my  fingeiB'  ends  ; 

That  men  might  hear  out  of  this  mouth  of  mine 
How  God  doth  make  his  enemies  his  friends ; 

Bather  than  with  a  thnndering  and  long  prayer 

Be  led  into  presumption,  or  despair. 

This  would  I  be,  and  would  none  other  be, 
But  a  religious  servant  of  my  God  ; 

And  know  there  is  none  other  God  but  he. 
And  willingly  to  suffer  mercy's  rod,  — 

Joy  in  hia  grace,  and  live  but  in  his  love. 

And  seek  my  bliss  but  in  the  world  above. 

And  I  would  frame  a  kind  of  faithful  prayer. 
For  all  estates  within  the  state  of  grace, 

That  careful  love  might  never  know  despair, 
Nor  servile  fear  might  faithful  love  deface  ; 

And  this  would  I  both  day  and  night  devise 

To  make  my  hunihle  spiilt's  oxetcise. 

And  I  would  read  the  rules  of  sacred  life ; 

Persuade  the  troubled  soul  to  jiatieuce ; 
The  husband  care,  and  comfort  to  the  wife. 

To  child  and  servant  duo  obedienca  ; 
Faith  to  the  friend,  and  to  the  neighbor  peace. 
That  love  might  live,  and  ijuamjls  all  might  cense. 

Prayer  for  the  health  of  all  that  are  dise-aseil. 
Confession  unto  all  tliat  are  convicted. 

And  patience  unto  ail  that  are  displeased. 
And  comfort  axtto  all  that  (ti'e  afflicted, 

And  merey  unto  all  that  have  offended. 

And  grace  to  all,  that  all  may  be  amended. 


DUM  VIVIMUS,  VlVAMtrS. 

"Live  while  yo^i  live  !"  the  epicure  would  so 
"  And  seize  the  pleasures  of  the  pi-esent  day ! ' 
"Live  while  you  live  !  "the  sacred  Pwacher  crii 
"And  ^ve  to  God  each  moment  as  it  flies!" 
Lord,  in  my  view  let  both  united  be, 
I  live  in  pleasure  while  I  live  to  thee. 


ADAM'S  MORNING  HYMN  IN  PARADISE. 

TllESR  are  thy  glorious  worlcs.  Parent  of  good. 
Almighty,  thine  this  universal  frame. 
Thus  wondrous  fair  ;  thyself  how  wondrous  then 
Unspeakable,  who  sitt'st  above  these  heavens 
~      i  invisible,  or  diiiily  seen 
In  these  thy  lowest  works  ;  yet  these, declare 
Thy  goodness  heyond  thought,  and  power  divine. 
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Spfak,  ye  who  best  can  tell,  yo  sons  of  light, 
Angels  ;  for  ya  behold  him,  and  with  songa 
And  choral  symphonies,  day  without  night. 
Circle  hia  throne  rejoicing ;  ys  iii  Heaven, 
On  earth  join,  all  yo  creatures,  to  extol 
Him  ilrst,  him  last,  him  inidat,  and  without  end. 
Paireat  of  stars,  laat  in  the  h'ain  of  night. 
If  better  thou  belong  not  to  the  dawn. 
Sure  pledge  of  day,  that  crown'st  this  sniiling  morn 
With  thy  bright  circlet,  praise  Mill  in  thy  sphere. 
While  day  arises,  that  siveet  how  of  prune. 
Thon  sun,  of  this  great  world  both  eye  and  soul. 
Acknowledge  him  thy  greater  ;  soimd  his  praise 
In  thy  eternal  course,  both  when  thou  climb'st, 
And  when  high  noon  hast  gained,  and  when  thou 

fall'st. 
Moon,  that  now  meets  the  orient  avin,  now  (licst, 
Witli  the  fixed  stars,  fixed  in  their  orb  that  files, 
And  ye  five  other  wandering  iires  that  move 
In  mystic  dance  not  without  song,  resound 
His  praise,  who  out  of  darkness  called  up  light. 
Air,  and  ye  elements,  the  eldest  birth 
Of  Nature's  womb,  that  in  quateniion  iiin 
Perpetual  circle,  multiform,  and  mix 
And  nourish  all  things,  let  your  ceaseless  change 
Vary  to  our  great  Maker  still  new  praise. 
Ye  mists  and  exhalations,  that  now  rise 
Prom  hill  or  steaming  lake,  dusky  or  gray. 
Till  the  sun  paint  your  fleecy  skirts  with  gold. 
In  honor  to  the  world's  great  Author  rise. 
Whether  to  deck  with  clouds  the  uncolored  sky, 
Or  wet  the  thirsty  earth  with  falling  showers, 
Rising  or  felling,  still  advance  hia  praise. 
His  praise,  ye  winds,  that  from  four<^uarters  blow, 
Breathesoftorloud;  and  wave  jour  tops,  yepuies. 
With  every  plant,  in  sign  of  woTsliip  wave. 
Fountains,  and  ya  that  wnrble,  as  ye  flow, 
ilelodious  murmurs,  warbling  tune  his  praise. 
Join  voices,  all  je  living  souls  ;  ye  birds. 
That  singing  up  to  Heaven-gate  ascend, 
Bear  on  your  wings  and  in  yonr  notes  bis  praise. 
Yo  that  in  waters  glide,  and  je  that  walk 
The  earth,  and  stately  tread,  or  lowly  creep. 
Witness  if  I  be  silent^  mom  or  even, 
To  hill  or  valley,  fountMn  or  fresh  shade. 
Made  vocai  by  my  song,  and  taught  his  praise. 
Hail,  universal  Lord  J  be  bonnteous  still 
To  give  us  only  good  ;  and  if  the  night 
Have  gathered  aught  of  evil,  or  concealed. 
Disperse  it,  as  now  light  dispels  the  dark. 


I  go  to  church ;  help  me  to  wings,  and  I 
Will  thither  flie  ; 
Or,  if  I  mount  unto  the  skie, 
I  will  do  more. 

Man  is  all  weaknesse  :  there  is  no  such  thing 
As  Prince  or  King  : 
His  ai'm  is  short ;  yet  with  a  sling 
He  may  do  more. 

A  herb  destilleii,  and  drunk,  may  dwell  nextdoore, 
On  the  same  floore. 
To  a  brave  soul :  Exalt  the  pooic. 
They  can  do  more. 

0,  raise  me  then  !  poore  bees,  that  work  all  clay, 
Sting  my  delay, 
Who  have  a  work,  as  well  as  they. 
And  much,  much  moiii. 


TIP  HILL. 

Does  the  road  wind  up  hill  all  the  way  ? 

Yes,  la  the  very  end. 
Will  the  day's  journey  take  the  whole  long  day  ? 

Frcrm  iwwn  to  niglU,  my  friend. 

But  ia  there  for  the  night  a  resting-place  1 

A  roof  for  when  the  slow  dark  hours  liegiii  ? 
May  not  the  darkness  hide  it  from  my  face  1 


Yoacc 


S3  that  !I, 


Shall  I  meet  other  wayfarers  at  night  ? 

Those  who  have  gone  before. 
Then  must  I  knock,  or  call  when  just  in  sight  ? 

They  wUl  not  ixcp  you  slaiidiitg  at  thai  door. 

Shall  I  find  comfort,  travel-sore  and  weak  ? 

Of  labor  yon  shall  find  the  ^tm. 
Will  there  be  bads  for  ma  and  all  who  seek  ? 

Yea,  beds  far  aU  who  anm. 


,e  a  verse  or  two  is  all  the  praise 
That  I  can  raise  ; 
Mend  my  estate  in  any  wayes. 
Thou  shalt  have  more. 


THE  PILLAE  OF  THE  CLOUD. 

Lead,  kindly  Light,  amid  the  encircling  glooi 

Lead  thou  me  on  \ 
The  night  is  daik,  and  I  am  far  from  home,  ~ 

Lead  thou  me  on  I 
Keep  thou  my  feet ;  I  do  not  ask  to  see 
The  distant  scene,  —one  step  enough  for  mc. 

I  was  not  ever  thus,  nor  prayed  tliat  thou 

Slioiihkt  lead  me  on  : 
I  loved  to  choose  and  see  my  path,  but  now 

Lead  thou  me  on  1 
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Qot  i>aBt  j-eai-s. 

So  long  tlij  power  hath  blessed  me,  sure  it  still 

Will  lend  me  on ; 
O'er  moor  and  fen,  o'er  crag  aud  torrent,  till 

Tlie  night  is  gone  ; 
And  with  the  morn  those  atigol  faces  smile 
Whiuh  I  Imve  loved  long  since,  and  lost  awhilii. 


THE  CHURCH  POECH. 


Thou  wIio! 


et  youth  find  early  hopes  enliam 


A  U<&1 


Hearken  unto  a  Verser,  wlio  may  tliBiieo 
RliyiJie  thee  to  good,  and  Make  a  bait  of  pleaf 
A  verao  may  find  him  who  n  semian  flii 
And  tarn  delight  into  a  sacrifice. 

When  thoudost  purpose  aught  (within  thypoi 
Be  sure  to  doe  it,  tliough  it  be  but  small ; 
Constaneie  knits  the  bones,  and  make  us  stowre. 
When  wanton  pleasures  beckon  ub  to  thrall. 

Who  breaks  his  own  bond,  forfeitetli  himself ; 

What  nature  made  a  ship,  he  makes  a  shelf. 

By  all  means  use  sometimes  to  bo  alone. 

Salute  thyself ;  see  what  thy  soul  doth  wear. 

Dare  to  look  in  thy  chest ;  for  't  ia  thine  own  : 

And  tumble  np  and  down  what  thou  find'st  there. 
Who  cannot  rest  till  he  good  fellows  fimie, 
He  breaks  up  house,  turns  out  of  doores  his 
minde. 

Inclothes,eheftphftntlsomenesaedoth  bear  the  bell. 
Wiadome  's  a  trimmer  thing  than  shop  e'er  gave. 
Say  not  then.  This  with  that  lace  will  do  well ; 
But,  This  with  my  discretion  wUI  be  brave. 

Much  ouriousnesse  is  a  perpetual  wooing  ; 

Nothing,  with  labor ;  folly,  long  a  doing. 

When  once  thy  foot  enters  the  churoh,  be  bare. 
God  is  more  there  than  thou  ;  for  thou  art  there 
Only  by  his  pennission.     Then  beware, 
And  make  thyself  all  reverence  and  fear. 

Kneeling  ne'er  spoiled  silk  stockings ;  quit 
thy  state  ; 

All  equal  are  within  the  ehureh's  gate. 

Eesovt  to  sermons,  but  to  prayers  most : 
Praying 's  the  end  of  preaching.     O,  be  drest ! 
Stay  not  for  th'  other  pin  ;  why  thou  haat  lost 
A  joy  for  it  worth  worlds.     Thus  hell  doth  jest 
Away  tby  blessings,  and  extremely  flout  thee, 
Thy  clothes  being  fast,  but  thy  soul  loose 
about  thee. 


Judge  not  the  pi-eacher  ;  for  he  is  thy  judge  : 
if  tliou  mislike  him,  thou  conoeiv'st  Jiim  not. 
God  calleth  preaching  folly.  Do  not  gruilgo 
To  pick  out  treasures  frem  an  earthen  pot. 

The  worst  speak  something  good  ;  ifoZiwaat 


God  takes  : 


and  preaeheth  i>atienoe. 


ANCIENT  HYMN. 

AliT  tliou  wcniy,  art  thou  kngiiid,  . 

distre.st  ? 
"  Come  to  me,"  saith  Ono  —  and,  " 


-  if  ho  bo  my 


Hath  he  nrnrk  to  lead  m< 

In  his  feet  and  liands  ova  wound-prints, 

And  his  side. 
Is  there  diadem,  as  monarch,  that  his  brow  adorns  ? 
Yea ;  a  crown,  in  very  surety,  — 

But  of  thorns ! 
If  I  find  him,  if  I  follow,  what  his  guerdon  here  f 
Many  a  sorrow,  many  a  labor. 

Many  a  tear  t 
If  I  still  hold  closely  to  him,  what  hath  he  at  last? 
SoiTow  vanquished,  labor  ended, 

Jordan  passed  I 
Jf  I  ask  him  to  receive  me,  will  lie  say  me  nay  ? 
Hot  till  earth,  and  not  till  heaven, 

Pa-ss  away  I 
Tending,  following,  keeping,  struggling,  is  he 


APPEO ACHED  A  SUFI  SAINT 

To  heaven  approached  a  Sufi  Saint, 
From  groping  in  the  darkness  late, 

And,  tapping  timidly  and  faint. 
Besought  admission  at  God's  gate. 

Said  God,  "  Who  seeks  to  enter  here  ? " 
"'Tia  I,  dear  Friend,"  the  Saint  replied. 

And  trembling  much  with  hope  and  fear. 
"  If  it  be  ilioti,  without  abide." 

Sadly  to  earth  the  poor  Saint  turned. 
To  bear  the  scourging  of  life's  rods ; 

But  aye  his  heart  withiii  him  yearned 
To  mix  and  lose  its  love  in  God's. 

He  roamed  alone  through  weary  years. 
By  cruel  men  still  scorned  and  mocked. 

Until  from  faith's  pure  fires  and  teais 
Again  he  rose,  and  modest  knocked. 
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Asked  God,  "Who  now  ia  at  the  door!" 
"It  is  thyself,  belovSd  Loi'd," 

Answered  the  Saint,  in  doubt  no  moi'o, 
But  clasped  and  rapt  in  his  reward. 


THE  DYtSa  CHRISTIAN  TO  HIS  SOUL. 

Vital  spai'k  of  heavenly  flame  ! 
Qmt,  0,  qnit  this  mortal  fraine  ! 
Trembling,  hoping,  lingering,  Hying, 
0,  the  psun,  the  bliss  of  dying  ! 
Cease,  fond  nature,  cease  thy  strife. 
And  let  me  languish  into  life  I 

Hark !  they  whisper ;  itngels  say. 
Sister  spiiit,  conio  away ! 
What  ia  this  absorbs  me  finite? 
Steals  my  senses,  shuts  my  sight. 
Drowns  my  spiriiB,  draws  my  breath  ? 
Tell  me,  my  soul,  oaii  this  be  death? 

The  world  recedes ;  it  disapp^ai-a  ! 
Heaven  opens  on  my  eyes  I  my  esrs 

With  sounds  seraphic  ring ; 
Lend,  lend  your  wings !  I  mount !  I  lly ! 
0  Gi-ave !  where  is  thy  vJGtovy ! 

0  Death !  where  is  tliy  sting  1 


O  God  1  though  soitow  be  my  fate, 
And  the  world's  hate 

For  my  heart's  faith  pursue  me. 
My  peace  iiiey  cannot  take  away ; 
From  day  to  day 

Thou  dost  anew  imbue  me  ; 
Thou  Mt  not  far ;  a  little  while 
Thou  hid'st  thy  face  with  brighter  smile 

Thy  father-love  to  show  me. 

Lord,  not  my  will,  but  thine,  be  done ; 
It  I  sink  down 

When  men  to  t^n'ors  leave  nie, 
Thy  father-love  still  warma  my  bi-eaat ; 
All 's  for  the  best ; 

Shall  man  have  power  to  grieve  me, 
When  bliss  et*mat  is  my  goal, 
And  thoa  the  keeper  of  my  soul. 

Who  never  will  deceive  uie ! 

Thon  art  my  shield,  as  saith  the  Woi-d. 
Christ  Jesus,  Lord, 

Thou  staudest  pitying  by  me. 


And  lookest  on  each  grief  of  mine 
And  if  't  were  thine  ; 

What,  then,  though  foes  may  try  me. 
Though  thorns  be  in  my  path  concealed  ? 
Worid,  do  thy  worat !  God  is  my  shield ! 

And  will  be  ever  nigh  me. 


PER  PACBM  AD  LUCEM. 

I  DO  not  ask,  O  Lord,  that  life  may  be 

A  pleasant  road ; 
1  do  not  ask  that  thou  wouldst  take  fioui  mo 

Aught  of  its  load  : 

I  do  not  ask  that  flowers  should  always  spring 

Beneath  my  feet ; 
I  know  too  well  the  poison  and  the  sting 

Of  things  too  sweet. 

■ne  thing  only.  Lord,  dear  Loi'd,  I  plead, 
Lead  ma  aiight  — 
Though  strength  sliould  falter  and  thongh  heart 
shonld  bleed  — 
Through  Peace  to  Light 

not  ask,  0  Lord,  that  thou  shouldat  shed 
Full  radiance  here ; 
Give  but  a  ray  of  peace,  that  I  may  tread 
Without  a  fear. 

1  do  not  ask  my  cross  to  understand. 

My  way  to  see; 
Better  in  darkness  just  to  feel  thy  hand. 

And  follow  thee. 

Joy  is  like  restless  day  ;  but  peace  divine 

Like  quiet  night ; 
Lead  me,  0  Lortl  —  till  perfect  day  shall  shine  — 

Through  Peace  to  Light. 


THE  MABTYRS'  HYMN". 

Flung  to  the  heedless  winds, 
Or  on  the  waters  east, 

The  martyrs'  ashes,  watched. 
Shall  gathered  be  at  last ; 

And  from  that  scattered  dust, 
Around  us  and  abroad. 

Shall  spring  a  plenteous  seed 
IS  for  God. 


The  Father  hath  received 
Their  latest  living  breath  ; 

And  vain  ia  Satan's  boast 
Of  viotoiy  in  their  death ; 
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Still,  still,  though  (lead,  they  apeak. 
And,  tnimpet-toiigued,  proclaim 

To  many  a  wakening  land 
The  one  svaillng  name. 


B  FIGHT  OP  FAITH. 


Like  as  tiie  aimed  Enighte, 
Appointed  U>  the  flelda. 
With  this  world  wil  I  Hght, 
And  faith  ahal  he  my  ahilde, 

Faith  is  that  weapon  strange. 
Which  wil  not  faile  at  nede  ; 
My  foes  therefore  amonge. 
Therewith  wil  I  precede. 

Aa  it  is  had  in  strengthe. 
And  forces  of  Chiiates  waye. 
It  wil  prevaile  at  lengthe, 
Though  all  the  devils  saye  naye. 

Fnithfl  of  the  fathers  olde 
ObtainJid  right  witness, 
Which  makea  me  veiye  boldc 
To  feai'  no  worldes  distress. 

I  now  rejoice  in  harte, 
And  hope  bides  mo  do  so  ; 
For  Christ  wil  take  my  pait, 
And  ease  me  of  my  wo. 

Thou  sayst,  Loixl,  whoso  knoeke. 
To  them  wilt  thou  attfiiide  ; 
UniJo,  therefore,  the  locke. 
And  Uiy  stronge  power  sende. 

More  enemies  now  I  have 
Than  heevea  upon  my  head  ; 
Let  them  not  me  deprave. 
But  fight  thon  in  my  steads. 

On  thee  my  care  1  cast. 
For  all  their  cruell  apight ;' 
I  sat  not  by  their  hast. 
For  thou  ait  my  delight. 

I  am  not  she  that  Hst 
My  anker  to  let  fall 
For  every  drislinge  mist ; 
My  shippo's  suhstancial. 


?et  in  ryme  ; 
'e  one  sight. 


Of  moody  cruell  witte. 

Absorpt  was  rightwisness, 
As  by  the  raginge  floude  ; 
Sathan,  in  his  excess, 
Suete  up  the  guiltlesse  bloudo. 

Then  thought  T, — Jesus,  Loidc 
When  thou  shalt  judge  us  all, 
Haz  de  is  it  to  reeorde 
On  these  men  what  will  fall. 

Yet,  Lorde,  I  thee  desire, 
For  that  they  doe  to  me. 
Lot  them  not  taste  tlie  hh-o 
Of  their  iniquitio. 


HOW  LONG? 

My  God,  it  is  not  fretfulness 
Tliat  makes  me  say,  "  How  long ! " 

It  is  not  heaviness  of  heait 
That  hinders  me  in  song  ; 

'T  is  not  despair  of  tnith  and  right. 
Nor  coward  dread  of  wrong. 

But  how  can  I,  with  such  a  hope 

Of  gloi7  and  of  home. 
With  such  a  joy  before  my  eyes. 

Not  wish  the  time  were  come,  — 
Of  years  the  jubilee,  of  days 

The  Sabbath  and  the  sum  ? 

Thase  yeai's,  what  ages  they  have  been  ! 

This  life,  how  long  it  seems  t 
And  how  can  1,  in  evil  days, 

Mid  unknown  hills  and  streams, 
But  sigh  for  those  of  home  and  heait. 

And  ifisit  them  in  dreams  ? 

Vat  i^aee,  my  heart,  and  hush,  my  tongue  ; 

Be  calm,  my  troubled  breast ; 
Each  I'estless  hour  is  hastening  on 

The  everlasting  rest ; 
Thou  kiiowast  that  the  time  thy  God 

Appoints  for  thee  is  best. 

Let  faith,  not  fear,  nor  fretfulness. 

Awake  the  cry,  "How  long!" 
Let  no  fiunt-heartedness  of  soul 

Damp  thy  aspiring  song: 
Eight  eomes,  truth  dawns,  the  night  departs 

OfeiTor  and  of  wrong. 
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ON  HIS  BLINDNESS. 

"When  I  consider  how  my  light  is  spent 

Ere  half  my  days,  in  this  dark  world  and  wide, 
And  that  ono  tnient,  whioh  is  death  to  hide, 
Lodged  with  me  useless,  though  my  soul  mora 

To  serve  therewith  my  Maker,  and  present 
My  true  accoiint,  leat  he  returuing  chide ; 
"Doth  God  exact  day-labor,  light  denied!" 
I  fondly  ask.     But  Patienee,  to  prevent 

That  murmur,  soon  replies,  "God  doth  not  need 
Eitlier  man's  work  or  his  own  gifts  ;  who  best 
Bear  his  mild  yoke,  they  serve  him  best :  his 

la  kingly;  thousands  at  his  bidding  speed. 
And  post  o'er  land  and  ocean  without  rest ; 
They  also  servo  whn  only  stand  and  wait." 


Said  I  not  so,  —  that  I  would  sin  no  more  1 

"Witness,  my  God,  I  did  ; 
Yet  1  am  run  again  npon  the  score  ; 

My  faults  cannot  be  hid. 

What  shall  I  do?  —  Make  vows  and  break  tiiem 
still  ? 

■Twill  be  but  labor  lost; 
Jly  good  cannot  prevail  against  mine  ill : 

The  business  will  be  crost. 

0,  say  not  so ;  thou  nanst  not  telJ  what  strength 

Thy  God  may  give  thee  at  the  length. 
Renew  thy  vows,  and  if  thou  keep  the  last. 

Thy  God  will  pardon  all  that 's  past. 
Vow  while  thou  canst ;  while  thou  canst  vow, 
thou  mayst 

-    n  it  when  thou  thiukest  least. 


Thy  God  hath  not  denied  thee  all. 

Whilst  he  permits  thee  but  to  call. 

Call  to  thy  God  tor  grace  to  keep 

Thy  TOWS ;  and  if  thoii  break  them,  weep, 

Woep  for  thy  broken  vows,  and  vow  again  ; 

Vows  made  with  tears  cannot  be  still  in  vain. 

Then  once  again 

I  vow  to  mend  my  ways  ; 

LoM,  say  Amen, 
And  thine  be  all  the  praise. 


0  BEAtrrEOCs  God ! 
Of  an  eternal  pleasii 
Thy  throne  is  aeatoi 
Above  the  highest  s 


Where  thou  preparest  a  glorious  place, 

Within  the  brightuess  of  thy  face, 

For  every  spii'it 

To  inheiit 

Tliat  builds  his  hopes  upon  thy  merit. 

And  loves  thee  with  a  holy  charity. 

What  ravished  heart,  serapliio  tongue,  or  eyes 

Clear  as  the  moniing  rise. 

Can  speak,  or  think,  or  see 

That  bright  eternity, 

Where  the  great  King's  transparent  throne 

Is  of  an  entire  jasper  stone  ? 

There  the  eye 

0'  the  chrysolite. 

And  a  sky 

Of  diamonds,  rabies,  chrysoprase,  — 

And  above  all  thy  holy  face,  — 

Makes  an  eternal  charity. 

When  thoti  thy  jewels  up  dost  bind,  timt  day 

Eemember  us,  we  pray,  — 

That  where  the  beryl  lies. 

And  the  crystal  'bovo  the  skies. 

There  thou  mayest  appoint  us  place 

Within  the  brightness  of  thy  face,  — 


And  01 


In  the  scroll 

Of  life  and  hlissfnlness  enroll. 

That  we  may  praise  thee  to  eternity.    Alleluj.ih ! 


"  KocK  of  ages,  clefi;  for  me," 

Thoughtlessly  the  mtdden  sung. 
Fell  the  words  unconsciously 

Fltim  her  girlish,  gleeful  tongue  ; 
Sang  as  little  children  sing ; 

Sang  as  sing  the  birds  in  June ; 
Jell  the  words  like  light  leaves  down 

On  the  carrent  of  the  tune,  — 
"  Rotk  of  ages,  cleft  foi-  me. 

Let  me  hide  myself  in  thee." 

"  Let  me  hide  myself  in  thee."  — 
Felt  her  soul  no  need  to  hide,  — 

Sweet  the  song  as  song  could  be. 
And  she  had  no  thought  beside  ; 

All  the  words  unheedingly 
Fell  from  lips  untouched  by  care. 

Dreaming  not  that  they  might  be 


Onst 


Lfl  oflier  li 


5  a  pi-ayer,  - 


"Rook  of  ages,  cleft  for  n 
Let  mi:  hide  myself  in  thee." 
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"  liock  of  iiges,  cleft  foi-  me," 

'T  was  ft  woman  sung  tliem  now, 
Pleadingly  aad  prayerfully  ; 

Every  word  her  heart  did  know. 
Eose  the  song  as  storm-kisaed  bird 

Beats  with  weary  wing  the  air, 
Every  note  with  sorrow  stined, 

Every  syllable  a  prayer,  — - 
"  Roek  of  ages,  cleft  for  nie. 
Let  me  hide  myself  in  thee." 

"Eoekofages,  clett  for  me,"— 

Lips  grown  aged  smig  the  hymn 
Trustingly  and  tenderly. 

Voice  grown  weak  and  eyea  grown  dim,  - 
"  Let  me  hide  myself  in  Thee." 

Trembling  though  the  voice  and  low, 
Rose  the  sweet  strain  peacefully 

Like  a  river  in  its  ilow ; 
Sung  as  only  they  can  sing 

Who  life's  thorny  path  have  passed  ; 
Sung  93  only  they  can  sing 

Who  behold  tlie  promised  rest,  — 
"  Eock  of  ages,  cleft  for  me, 
Let  me  hide  myself  in  tliee." 

"  Kock  of  ages,  cleft  for  me," 

Sung  above  a  coffin  lid ; 
Underneath,  all  restfuUy, 

Ail  life's  joys  and  swtows  hid. 
Uevei-more,  0  Btorm-tossed  soul ! 

Nevonnore  from  wind  or  tide, 
Nevennore  from  billow's  roll, 

Wilt  thou  need  thyself  to  hide. 
Could  the  sightless,  sunken  eyes, 

Clos«l  beneath  the  soft  gray  hair, 
Could  the  mnte  and  stiffened  lipa 

Move  agdn  in  pleading  prayar, 
Still,  aye  still,  the  words  would  be,  — 
"Let  me  hide  myself  in  Thee." 


THE  SPffilT-LAND. 

FiTHEB  !  thy  wonders  do  not  singly  stnnd. 

Nor  far  removed  where  feet  have  seldom  strayed 

Around  us  ever  lies  the  enchanted  land. 

In  maiTels  rich  to  thine  own  sons  displayed. 

In  iinding  thee  are  all  tilings  rounJ  us  found  ; 

In  losing  thee  are  all  things  lost  beside ; 

Eara  hare  we,  but  in  vain  strange  voices  sound ; 

And  to  our  eyes  the  v'lmra  is  denied. 

We  wander  in  the  countiy  far  remote. 

Mid  tombs  ftnd  mined  piles  in  death  to  dwell ; 

Or  on  Uie  records  of  past  greatness  dote. 

And  for  a  buried  soul  the  living  sell ; 

While  on  our  path  bewildered  falls  the  night 

That  ne'er  I'etums  us  to  the  fields  of  light. 


Beyond  these  chilling  winds  and  gloomy  skies, 
Beyond  death's  cloudy  portal, 
ici*  is  a  land  where  beauty  never  dies. 
Where  love  becomes  immortal ; 

land  whose  life  is  never  dimmed  by  shade, 
Whose  fields  are  ever  vernal ; 
Where  nothing  bcantiful  can  ever  fade. 
But  blooms  for  aye  eternal. 

We  may  not  know  how  sweet  its  balmy  air. 

How  bright  and  fair  its  flowers  ; 
Wo  may  not  hear  the  songs  that  echo  tliere. 

Through  those  enehantsd  bowel's. 

The  city's  shining  towers  we  may  not  see 

With  oar  dim  earthly  vision, 
Foi'  Death,  the  silent  warder,  keeps  the  key 

That  opes  the  gates  elysian. 

But  sometimes,  when  adown  the  westein  sky 

A  lieiy  sunset  lingers. 
Us  golden  gates  swing  inward  noiselessly, 
I      Unlocked  by  nnseen  fingers. 

And  while  they  stand  a  moment  half  ajar, 

Gleams  from  the  inner  glory 
Stream  brightly  through  the  azure  vault  afar 

And  half  reveal  the  story. 

0  land  unknown  !     0  land  of  love  divine  ! 

Father,  all-wise,  etenial ! 
0,  guide  these  wandering,  wayworn  feet  of  mine 


"ONLY  WAITING." 


Only  waiting  till  the  shadows 

Are  a  little  longer  grown. 
Only  waiting  till  the  glimmer 

Of  the  day's  last  beam  is  flown  ; 
Till  the  night  of  earth  is  faded 

From  the  heart,  once  full  of  day  ; 
Till  the  stars  of  heaven  are  breaking 

Through  the  twilight  soft  and  gray. 

Only  waiting  till  the  reapera 

Have  the  last  sheaf  gathered  homo, 
For  the  summer  time  is  faded. 

And  the  autumn  winds  have  come. 
Quickly,  reapers !  gather  quickly 

The  last  ripe  hours  of  my  heart. 
For  the  bloom  ot  life  is  withered, 

And  I  hasten  ta  depait. 


T 
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Only  H-nitiiig  till  the  angels 

Open  wide  the  mystic  gate, 
At  whose  feet  I  long  have  lingered, 

Weary,  poor,  and  desolate. 
Even  now  I  hear  the  footsteps. 

And  fheir  voices  far  away  ; 
If  they  call  ma,  1  am  waiting. 

Only  waiting  to  obey. 

Only  waiting  till  tie  shadows 

Are  a  little  longer  gi^own, 
Only  waiting  till  the  glimmer 

Of  the  day's  last  team  is  flown. 
Then  from  out  the  gathered  darkness, 

Holy,  deathless  stars  shall  rise, 
By  whose  light  my  soul  sliall  gladly 

Tread  its  pathway  to  the  skies. 


Comb,   Brother,   turn  with   ma  from  pining 
thought 
And  all  the  inivnrd  ills  t3mt  sin  has  wimight ; 
Come,  send  abrond  a  love  lor  all  who  live, 
And  feel  the  deep  content  in  tnm  thoy  give. 
Kind  wishes  and  good  deeds,  —  they  make  not 

They  '11  homa  again,  full  laden,  to  thy  door ; 
The  sti'oams  of  love  How  back  whore  tbcy  begin. 
For  springs  of  outward  joya  lie  deep  within. 

Even  let  them  flow,  and  make  the  places  glad 
Where  dwell  thy  fellow-men.  Shouldstthoubesad, 
And  earth  seem  bare,  aail  hours,  once  happy,  piess 
Uiwn  thy  thoughts,  and  make  thy  loneliness 
More  lonely  for  the  past,  thou  then  shalt  hear 
The  music  of  those  waters  running  near  ; 
And  thy  faint  spirit  drink  the  cooling  stream. 
And  thine  eye  gladden  with  the  playing  beam 
That  now  apon  the  water  dances,  now 
Leaps  up  and  dances  in  the  hanging  botigh. 

Is  it  not  lovely  ?    Tell  me,  where  doth  dwell 
The  power  that  wrought  so  beautiful  a  speli  1 
In  thine  own  bosom.  Brother!    Then  as  thine 
Guard  with  a  reverent  fear  this  power  divine. 

And  if,  indeed,  'tis  not  the  outward  state, 
But  temper  of  the  soui  by  which  we  I'ate 
Sadness  or  joy,  even  let  thy  bosom  move 
With  noble  thoughts  and  wake  thee  into  love  ; 
And  let  each  feeling  in  thy  breest  be  given 
An  honest  aim,  which,  sanctified  by  Heaven, 
A"d  springing  into  act,  new  life  imparts. 
Till  beata  thy  frame  as  with  a  thousand  hearts. 

Sin  clouds  the  mind's  clear  vision  ; 
Around  the  self -starved  soul  has  spread  a  deartll. 
The  earth  is  full  of  life  ;  the  living  Haiid 
Tonclied  it  with  life  ;  and  all  its  forms  exp^ 


With  principles  of  being  made  to  suit 
Man's  varied  powers  and  raise  him  from  the  brute. 
And  shall  the  earth  of  higher  ends  be  full,  — 
Earth  which  thou  tread' st,  — and  thy  poor  mind 

bedall? 

Thou  talk  of  life,  with  half  thy  soul  asleep  ? 
Thou  "living  dead  man,"  let  thy  spirit  leap 
Forth  to  the  day,  and  let  the  fi'esh  air  blow 
Through  thy  soul's  shut-op  mansion.     Wouldst 

thou  know 
Something  of  what  is  life,  shake  off  this  death  ; 
Have  thy  soul  feel  the  universal  breath 
With  which  all  nature 's  quick,  and  learn  to  be 
Sharer  in  all  that  thou  dost  touch  or  see  | 
Break  from  thy  body's  grasp,  thy  spirit's  tmnee  ; 
Give  thy  soul  air,  fiy  faculties  expanse  ; 
Love,  joy,  even  sorrow,  —  yield  thyself  to  all ! 
They  make  thy  freedom,  groveler,  not  thy  thrall. 
Knock  off  the  shackles  which  thy  spirit  bind 
To  dust  and  sense,  and  set  at  laige  the  mind  ! 
Then  move  in  sympathy  with  God's  great  whole. 
And  be  like  man  at  first,  a  limng  soul. 


SIT  DOWN,  SAD  SOUL, 

Sit  down,  sad  soul,  and  count 

The  moments  flying  ; 
Come,  tell  the  sweet  amount 

That 's  lost  by  sighing  ! 

How  many  smiles  ?  —  a  score  ? 

Then  laugh,  and  count  no  more 

For  day  is  dying ! 

Lie  down,  sad  soul,  and  sleep. 

And  no  more  measure 
The  flight  of  time,  nor  weep 

The  loss  of  leisure  ; 
But  here,  by  this  lone  sti'eam. 
Lie  down  with  us,  and  dream 
Of  stairy  treasure  I 

We  dream  ;  do  thou  the  same  ; 

We  love,  —  forever  ; 
We  laugh,  yet  few  we  shame,  — 

The  gentle  never. 
Stay,  then,  till  sorrow  dies  ; 
Then  —  hope  and  happy  skies 
Are  thine  forever  ! 


TELL  ME,  YE  WINGED  WINDS. 

Tbll  nie,  ye  wingeil  winds. 
That  round  my  pathway  roar. 

Do  ye  not  know  some  spot 
Where  mortals  weep  no  iiioi'e  1 
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Some  louo  and  pleasaiit  dell, 

Some  valley  in  the  west, 
Where,  free  from  toil  and  pain, 
Tho  weiiry  Eonl  may  rest  ? 
The  loud  wind  dwindled  to  a  whisper  low, 
AndEighed  for  pity  aa  it  answered,  —  "No. 

Tell  me,  tiou  mighty  deep. 

Whose  hillowa  round  me  play, 
Know'st  thou  some  favored  spot. 

Some  island  far  away. 
Where  weary  man  may  find 

The  bliss  for  which  he  sighs,  — 
Whow  sorrow  never  lives. 
And  fiiendslii]!  never  dies  ? 
The  loud  waves,  rolling  in  perpetual  flow. 
Stopped  foi'  a  while,  and  sighed  to  ansiv-er 
"No." 

And  thou,  gerenest  moon, 

That,  with  such  lovely  face, 
Dost  look  upon  the  earth, 

Asleep  in  night's  embrace  ; 
Tell  me,  in  all  thy  round 

Hast  thou  not  seen  some  spot 
Where  miseiuHe  man 


3t  but  sad,  responded,  —  "No.' 


And  a 

Tell  me,  my  secret  soul, 

0,  tell  me,  Hope  and  Faith, 
Is  there  no  resting-place 

From  sorrow,  sin,  and  death  ? 
Is  there  no  happy  spot 

Where  nioitflls  may  be  West, 
Wlere  grief  may  find  a  balm, 
And  weariness  a  rest ! 
Faith,  Hope,  and  Love,  best  boons  to  mortals  given. 
Waved  their  bright  wings,   and  whispered,  — 
"Yes,  in  heaven  ! " 


NOTHING  BUT  LEAVES. 

Nothing  but  leaves ;  the  spirit  gi'ievea 

Over  a  wasted  life  ; 
Sin  committed  while  conscience  slept. 
Promises  made,  but  nerer  kept, 

Hati-ed,  battle,  and  strife  ; 
Nulking  but  Uaiies  I 

Nothing  bnt  leaves ;  no  garnered  sheaves 

Of  life's  fair,  ripened  grain  ; 
Words,  idle  woids,  for  earnest  deeds ; 
We  sow  our  seeds,  —  lo  !  tares  and  weeds  : 

We  reap,  with  toil  and  pain, 
Nolhhig  but  leaves  J 


Nothing  but  leaves  ;  memory  weaves 

No  veil  to  soi-eoii  the  ]>ast  r 
As  we  reti'aee  our  weary  way, 
Counting  each  lost  and  misspent  day, 
We  find,  sadly,  at  last, 
Nothing  biil  leaves/ 

And  shall  we  meet  the  Master  so, 
Sealing  our  withered  leaves  ? 

The  Saviour  looks  for  perfect  flTlit ; 

We  stand  before  him,  humbled,  raute  ; 
Waiting  the  words  he  breathes,  — 
" Nolhiiig  bid  leai-cs?" 


THE  UNIVERSAL  PRAYER. 

Father  of  all  I  in  eveiy  age. 

In  eveiy  clime  adored. 
By  saint,  by  savage,  and  by  sage, 

Jehovali,  Jove,  or  Lord  ! 

Thou  gi-eat  Firat  Causa,  least  understood. 

Who  all  my  sense  confined 
To  know  but  this,  that  tliou  art  good. 

And  that  myself  am  blind  ; 

Yet  gave  me,  in  this  dai'k  estate. 

To  see  the  good  from  ill ; 
And,  binding  natare  fast  in  fate. 

Left  free  tie  human  will; 


!e  dictates  to  be  done, 
Ur  warns  me  not  to  do, 
This,  teach  me  more  than  hell  to  shun. 
That,  more  than  heaven  pm-sue. 

What  blessings  thy  free  bounty  ^vcs 

Let  me  not  cast  away  ; 
For  God  is  paid  when  man  receives, 

To  enjoy  is  to  obey. 

Yet  not  to  earth's  contracted  span 
Thy  goodness  let  me  hound, 

Or  think  thee  Lord  alone  of  man. 
When  thousand  worlds  are  round  : 

Let  not  this  weak,  unknowing  hand 
Presume  thy  holts  to  throw. 

And  deal  damnation  round  the  land 
On  each  I  judge  thy  foe. 


If  I 


right,  thy  grace  impart 
otiii  in  the  right  to  stay ; 
I  am  wrong,  0,  teach  my  heart 
To  find  tliat  bettor  way  ! 
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Save  mo  alika  from  foolish  pride 

Alid  impious  disRontont 
At  aught  thy  wisdom  has  denied. 

Or  aught  thy  goodness  lent. 

Teach  me  to  feel  aiiothor'a  woe. 

To  hide  the  fault  I  see  ; 
That  mercy  I  to  others  show, 

That  mercy  ahow  to  me. 

Mean  though  I  am,  not  wholly  so, 
Since  quickened  by  thy  breatlj ; 

0,  lead  me  whei'eso'er  I  go, 
Through  this  day's  lite  or  death  1 


This  day  be  bread  and  peace  my  lot ; 

All  else  henenth  the  sun, 
Thou  Itnow'at  if  best  bestowed  or  not. 

And  let  thy  will  be  done. 

To  thee,  whose  temple  is  all  space. 
Whose  altav,  earth,  sea,  skies. 

One  choms  let  all  Being  raise, 
All  Hatui'e'a  incense  rise  ! 


Come,  0  thou  Traveler  imknown. 
Whom  still  I  hold,  but  cannot  see  ; 

My  company  befoi'e  is  gone, 
And  1  am  lelt  alone  with  thee  ; 

With  thee  all  night  1  mean  to  stay. 

And  wrestle  till  the  break  of  day. 

I  need  not  tell  thee  who  I  am  ; 

My  sin  and  miaaiy  declare ; 
Thyself  hast  called  me  by  my  name  ; 

Look  on  thy  hands,  and  read  it  there  ; 
But  who,  I  ask  thee,  who  art  thou  ! 
Tell  me  thy  name,  and  tell  me  now. 

In  vain  thou  strugglest  to  get  free  ; 

I  never  will  unloose  my  hold  ; 
Art  thou  the  Man  that  died  for  me  ? 

The  secret  of  thy  love  unfold  ; 
Wi'eatling,  I  will  not  let  thee  go 
Till  I  thy  name,  thy  natui'e  know. 

Wilt  thou  not  yet  to  me  reveal 
Thy  new,  unutterahle  name  ! 

Tell  me,  I  still  beseech  thee,  tell ; 
To  know  it  now  resolved  I  am  ; 

Wrestling,  I  will  not  let  thee  go 

Till  I  thy  name,  thy  nature  Icnow. 


"VVliiit  though  my  shrinking  flesh  coraplaii 
And  murmur  to  contend  so  long, 

I  rise  superior  to  my  pain  ; 
When  I  am  weak,  then  am  I  strong ! 

And  when  ray  all  of  strength  shall  fail, 

1  shall  with  the  God-man  prevail. 


Yield  to  me  now,  for  1  am  weak, 

But  confident  in  self-despair ; 
Speak  to  my  heart,  in  blessings  speak  ; 

Be  conquered  by  ray  instant  prayer  ; 
Speak,  or  thou  never  hence  shalt  move. 
And  tell  me  if  thy  name  be  Love. 

'T  is  Ijove !  't  is  Love !    Thou  diedat  for  me  ; 

I  hear  thy  whisper  in  my  heart ; 
The  raoming  breaks,  the  shadows  flee  ; 

Pure,  univei'sal  Love  thou  art  ; 
To  me,  to  all,  thy  bowels  move ; 
Thy  nature  and  thy  name  is  Love. 

My  prayer  hath  power  with  God  |  the  grace 

Unspeakable  I  now  receive  ; 
Through  faith  I  see  thee  face  to  face  ; 

I  see  thee  fiice  to  face  and  live  I 
In  vain  I  liave  not  wept  and  strove  ; 
Tliy  nature  and  thy  name  is  Love. 

I  know  thee,  Saviour,  who  thou  art, 
Jesus,  the  feeble  sinner's  friend  ; 

For  wilt  thou  with  the  night  depart, 
But  stay  and  love  me  to  the  end ; 

Thy  meroies  never  shall  remove  ; 

Thy  nature  and  thy  name  is  Love. 

The  Sun  of  Righteousness  on  me 

Hath  risen,  with  healing  in  his  wings  ; 

Withered  my  nature's  strength ;  fram  thee 
My  soul  its  life  and  succor  brings  ; 

My  help  is  all  laid  op  above  ; 

Thy  nature  aud  thy  name  is  Lova. 

Contented  now  upon  my  thigh 
1  halt  till  life's  short  journey  end  ; 

All  helplessness,  all  weakness,  I 
On  thee  alone  for  strength  depend ; 

Nor  have  I  power  from  thee  to  move ; 

Thy  nature  and  thy  name  is  Love. 

Lame  as  I  am,  I  take  the  prey  ; 

Hell,  earth,  and  sin  with  ease  o'eveome  ; 
I  leap  for  joy,  pursae  my  way. 

And,  as  a  bounding  hart,  fly  home  ; 
Through  all  eternity  to  prove 
Thy  nature  and  thy  name  is  Love. 
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To  pmyer !  to  prayer  I — for  the  morning  h'eaks, 

And  enrth  ift  her  Hitter's  smile  awakes. 

His  light  is  on  all,  below  and  aliove,  — 

The  light  of  gladnesB  and  life  and  love. 

O,  then  on  the  breatli  of  this  early  ah; 

Send  upward  the  ineenao  of  gi-atefnl  prayer. 

To  prayer  !  —for  the  glorious  aun  has  gone, 
And  the  gathering  dai'kness  of  night  conies  on. 
Like  a  cmtain  from  God's  kind  hand  it  flows, 
To  shade  the  couch  where  hla  children  repose. 
Then  kneel,  while  the  watching  atal-s  are  bright, 
And  give  your  last  thoughts  to  the  Guardian  of 
night. 

To  prayer  1  for  the  day  that  God  has  blest. 
Cornea  tl'anijuilly  on  with  its  welcome  rest. 
It  speaks  of  creation's  early  bloom. 
It  speaks  of  the  Prince  who  burst  the  tomb. 
Then  summon  the  spirit's  esalted  power's. 
And  devote  to  Heaven  the  hallowed  Itoui's. 

There  are  smiles  and  tears  in  the  mother's  eyes, 
For  her  new-born  infant  beside  her  lies. 
0,  hour  of  bliss  !  when  the  heart  o'erflows 
With  rapture  a  mother  only  knows  ;  — 
Let  it  gush  foi'th  in  words  of  fervent  prayer  ; 
Let  it  swell  up  to  Heaven  for  her  precious  cai'e. 

There  are  smiles  and  tears  in  that  gathering  Imiid, 
Where  the  heait  is  pledged  with  the  trembling 

What  trying  thotights  in  her  bosom  swell, 
As  the  bride  hids  parents  and  home  farewell  ! 
Kneel  down  by  the  side  of  the  tearful  fair. 
And  strengthen  the  perilous  hour  with  prayer. 

Kneel  down  hy  the  dying  sinner's  side, 
And  pmy  for  his  sonl,  through  Him  who  died. 
I«rge  drops  of  anguish  are  thick  on  his  brow  :— 
0,  what  are  earth  and  its  pleasures  now  ? 
And  what  shall  assuage  his  dark  despair 
But  the  penitent  cry  of  humble  prayer  ! 

Kneel  down  at  Hie  couch  of  dejiarting  faith, 
And  hear  the  last  words  the  believer  saith. 
He  has  bidden  adieu  to  his  earthly  friends  ; 
There  is  peace  in  hta  eye  that  upward  bends ; 
There  is  peace  in  his  calm  confiding  air  : 
Por  his  last  thoughts  ai-e  God's,  —  his  last  words, 
prayer. 

The  voice  of  prayer  st  the  sable  bier  !  — 
A  voice  to  sustain,  to  sootlie,  and  to  cheer. 
It  commends  the  spirit  to  God  who  gave  ; 
It  lifts  the  thoughts  from  the  cold  dark  grave  ; 


It  points  to  the  glory  where  He  shall  itign, 
Wlio  whispered,  "Thy  brotlier  shall  rise  again." 

The  voice  of  prayer  in  the  world  of  bliaa !  — 
But  gladdtT,  purer,  than  rose  from  this. 
The  ransomed  shout  to  their  glorious  King, 
When  no  soirow  shades  the  soul  as  they  sing ; 
Lilt  a  sinless  and  joyous  song  they  raise. 
And  their  voice  of  prayer  is  eternal  praise. 

Awake  I  awake  !  and  girf  up  thy  strength 
To  join  tliat  holy  band  at  length. 
To  Him  who  unceasing  love  displays. 
Whom  the  powers  of  uature  unceasingly  praise, 
To  Him  thy  heart  and  thy  houra  be  given  ; 
For  a  life  of  prayer  is  the  life  of  Heaven. 


A  MIGHTY  FORTRESS  IS  OUK  GOD. 

A  MiQHTY  fortress  is  our  God, 

A  bulwark  never  &iling  ; 
Our  helper  he  amid  the  flood 

Of  moi'tal  ills  prevailing. 
For  still  our  ancient  foe 
Doth  seek  to  work  us  woe  ; 
His  craft  and  power  are  gieat. 
And,  armed  with  eEjual  hate. 
On  earth  is  not  his  equaL 

Did  we  in  our  own  strength  couiide. 
Our  striving  would  be  losing  ; 

Were  not  the  light  man  on  our  side. 
The  man  of  God's  own  choosing. 

Dost  ask  who  that  may  be  ? 

Chiist  Jesus,  it  is  he. 

Lord  Sabaoth  his  name. 

From  age  to  age  the  same. 
And  he  must  win  the  battle. 


r  KINDLES  ALL  MY  SOUL. 


It  kindles  all  my  soul, 
My  country's  loveliness !     Those  starry  choirs 

That  watch  around  the  pole. 
And  the  moon's  tender  light,  and  heavenly  fiies 

Through  golden  halls  that  roil. 
0  chorus  of  the  night  I    0  planets,  sworn 

The  music  of  the  spheres 
To  follow  I    Lovely  watehera,  that  think  sconi 

To  rest  till  day  appears  ! 
Me,  for  celestial  homes  of  glory  born. 
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Why  here,  0,  why  bo  long, 
Do  ye  behold  an  exile  from  on  high  ? 

Here,  0  ye  shining  throng, 
With  lilies  spread  the  mound  where  I  shall  lie  : 

Here  let  me  di'op  my  chain, 
And  (lust  to  dual  retmiiing,  oast  away 

Tlie  trammels  that  remain  ; 
Tlie  reat  of  me  shall  spring  to  endless  day  I 


The  bom  in  sorrow  shall  bring  fortli  in  joy  ; 

Thy  mei-cy,  Lord,  shall  lead  thy  children  home ; 
He  that  went  forth  a  tender  prattling  boy 

it.  ere  he  die,  to  Salem's  streets  shall  come ; 

And  Canaan's  vints  for  us  their  fnlit  shall  bear, 

And  Hei-roon's  bees  their  honeyed  stores  prepare, 

nd  we  shall  kneel  ogain  in  thankful  prayer, 

Where  o'er  the  cherub-aeated  God  full  bltizcd 

the  inadiate  throne. 


JEWISH  HYMN  IN  JEKUSALEM. 

God  of  the  thunder  1  from  whose  cloudy  seat 

Tlie  fiery  winds  of  Desolation  flow  ; 
Father  of  vengeance  I  that  with  purple  feet 

Like  a  full  wine-presa  tread'st  the  world  helow : 
The  embattled  annies  wtdt  thy  sign  to  slay. 
Nor  springs  the  beast  of  havoc  on  his  prey, 
Hor  withering  Famine  walks  bis  blasted  way, 
Till  thou  hast  marked  the  guilty  land  for  woe. 

God  of  the  i-ainbow  !  at  whose  gracious  sign 

The  billows  of  the  proud  their  rage  suppress  ; 
Father  of  mercies  1  at  one  woi-d  of  thine 

An  Eden  blooms  in  tlie  waste  wiWeraess, 
And  fountains  sparkle  in  the  arid  sands. 
And  timbrels  ring  in  maidens'  glancing  hands, 
And  marble  cities  crown  tlie  laughing  lands, 
And  pillared  temples  rise  thy  name  to  bless. 

O'er  Judah's  land  thy  thunders  broke,  0  Lord ! 

The  chariots  rattled  o'er  her  suuken  gate, 
Her  sons  were  wasted  by  the  Asayiian's  sword, 

Even  her  foea  wept  to  aee  her  fallen  state  ; 
And  heaps  lier  ivory  pahtcea  became, 
Her  princes  wore  the  captive's  garb  of  shame. 
Her  temples  aank  amid  Uie  amoldering  flame, 

For  thou  didst  ride  the  tempest  cloud  of  fate 

O'er  Judah's  land  thy  rainbow,  Lord,  ahall  beam. 

And  the  sad  City  lift  her  crownless  head. 
And  songs  ahall  wake  and  dancing  footstepsgl 

In  streetswherehroods  the  silence  of  the  dead. 

The  SUE  ahall  shine  oft  Salem's  gihied  towers, 

On  Carmel's  side  our  maidens  cull  the  flowers 

To  deck  at  blushing  eve  their  bridal  bowers, 

And  angel  feet  the  glittering  Sion  tread. 

Thy  vengeance  gave  na  to  the  stranger's  hand, 

And  Abraham'scliildren  were  ledforthforslavea. 
With  fettered  steps  we  left  our  pleas.-mt  land, 

Envying  our  fathers  in  their  peaceful  graves. 

The  strangers'  bread  with  bitter  teai^a  we  steep, 

And  when  our  weary  eyes  ahould  sink  to  sleep, 

In  the  mute  midnight  we  steal  fort:h  to  weep, 

Wiiere  tiio  pale  willoivs  shade  Euphrates'  waves, 


'THE  DYING  SAVIOUR. 

0  SACRKD  Head,  now  wounded. 

With  grief  and  shame  weighed  down  ; 
Now  scomfuUy  surrounded 

With  thorns,  thy  only  crown ; 
O  saci'ed  Head,  what  gloty, 

What  bliss,  till  now  was  thine  1 
Yet,  though  despised  and  gory, 

I  joy  to  call  thee  mine. 

0  noblest  brow  and  dearest, 

In  other  days  the  world 
All  feared  when  thou  appearedst ; 

What  shame  on  thee  is  huried  1 
How  art  thou  pale  with  anguish. 

With  aore  abuse  and  acorn  ! 
How  does  that  visage  languish 

Which  once  was  bright  as  mom  I 

What  language  shall  I  borrow. 

To  thank  thee,  dearest  Friend, 
Tor  this  thy  dying  sorrow, 

Thy  pity  without  end  ! 
0,  make  me  thine  forever, 

And  should  I  fainting  be. 
Lord,  let  me  never,  never, 

Outlive  my  love  to  thee. 

If  1,  a  wretch,  ahonld  leave  thee, 

O  Jesus,  leave  not  me ! 
In  faith  may  I  receive  thee, 

When  death  shall  set  me  free. 
When  strength  and  comfort  languish, 

And  I  must  hence  depart, 
Kelease  me  then  from  anguisli. 

By  thine  own  wounded  heart 


m  dying, 
jr  flying, 


Be  near  when  I  a 

0,  show  thy  ei 
And  for  my  succ 

Come,  Lord,  t.  — 

These  eyea  new  faith  receiving. 

From  Jesus  shall  not  move ; 
For  he  who  dies  believing 

Dies  safely  — through  thy  love. 
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THE  MINISTRY  OF  ANGEIS, 

And  ia  there  care  in  heaven  ?    And  is  there  loTe 
111  heaFeuly  spirits  to  these  cieaturBS  base, 
That  may  comjjassioii  of  their  evils  move  ? 
There  is :— else  much  more  wretGhed  were  the 

Of  men  than  henata  ;  but  O  the  exceeding  gracu 
Of  Highest  God !  that  loves  his  creatures  so. 
And  all  his  workes  with  mercy  doth  embiuce, 
That  blessed  angels  he  sands  to  and  fro, 
To  serve  to  wicked  man,  to  serve  his  wicked  foe  ! 

How  oft  do  they  ihoir  silver  bowers  leave, 
To  come  to  succour  ua  that  succour  want ! 
How  oft  do  they  with  golden  pinions  cleave 
The  flitting  skyes,  like  flying  pursuivant, 
Against  fowie  fesndes  to  ayd  us  militant ! 
Thoy  for  us  fight,  they  watch,  and  dewly  waixi, 
And  their  bright  squadrons  round  about  us 

And  all  for  love,  and  nothing  for  reward  ; 
0,  why  should  heavenly  God  to  men  have  such 
regard  I 


Or  if  on  joyful  wing 

Cleaving  the  sky. 
Sun,  moon,  and  stars  forgot, 

Upward  1  fly ; 
Still  all  my  song  shall  be,  — 
Hearer,  my  God,  to  thee, 


KEAREE,  Mr  QOD,  TO  THEE. 

Neaebe,  my  God,  to  thco, 

Nearer  to  thee  t 
E'en  though  it  be  a  cross 

That  laisBth  me  ; 
Still  all  my  song  shall  be,  — 
Nearer,  my  God,  to  then, 

Nearer  to  thee  1 

Though,  hke  the  wanderer. 

The  sun  gone  down, 
Daikness  be  over  me; 

My  rest  a  stono  ; 
Yet  in  my  dreams  1  'd  he 
Nearer,  my  God,  to  thee. 

Nearer  to  thee ! 

There  let  the  way  appear 

Steps  unto  heaven  ; 
All  that  thou  sendesE  ms 

In  mercy  given ; 
Angels  to  beckon  me 
Nearer,  my  God,  to  thee, 

Nearer  to  thee  I 

Then  with  my  waking  thoughts, 
Bright  with  thy  praise. 

Out  of  my  atony  griefs 
Bethel  I  'II  raise  ; 

Nearer,  my  God,  to  thee, 
Nearer  to  thee  ! 


FROM  THE  HECESaES  OF  A  LOWLY  EPIEIT. 

From  the  recesses  of  a  lowly  spirit, 
Our  humble  prayer  ascends  ;  0  Father  !  hear  it. 
Upsoaring  on  the  wings  of  awe  and  meekness. 
Forgive  its  weakness  ! 

We  see  thy  hand,  —it  leads  na,  it  supports  us ; 
We  hear  thy  voice,  —  it  counsels  and  it  courts  ns ; 
And  then  wo  turn  away  ;  and  still  thy  kindness 
Forgives  our  blindness. 

0,  how  long-suffering.  Lord !  bnt  thou  delightest 
To  win  with  love  the  wandering  :  thou  invitest, 
By  smiles  of  mercy,  not  by  frowns  or  Wrors, 
Man  from  his  errors. 

Father  and  Saviour  !  plant  mithin  eaoh  bosom 
The  seeda  of  holiness,  and  bid  them  blossom 
In  fragraiiee  and  in  beauty  bright  and  vernal. 
And  spring  eternal. 


Onb  sweetly  solemn  thought 
Comes  io  me  o'er  and  o'er  ; 

I  'm  nearer  my  home  to-day 
Than  1  ever  have  been  before  ; 

Nearer  my  Father's  honae, 
Where  the  many  mansions  ho  ;' 

Nearer  tho  great  white  throne, 
Nearer  the  crystal  sea ; 

Nearer  the  bound  of  life, 

Whei-e  we  lay  onr  bui'dena  down ; 
Nearer  leaving  the  cross. 

Nearer  gaining  the  crown  I 

But  the  waves  of  that  aUent  sea 
Koll  dark  before  my  sight 

That  brightly  the  other  side 
Break  on  a,  shore  of  light. 
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Even  to-day  than  I  think,  — 

Father,  perfect  my  trast ! 

Let  my  spiiit  feel,  in  dcatt, 
That  lier  feet  are  firmly  set 

On  the  Eock  of  a  living  faitli ! 


THE  SPACIOUS  FIRMAMENT  OK  HIGH. 

The  spacious  finnament  on  high, 

"Willi  all  the  blue  ethereal  sky. 

And  Bpangled  heavens,  a  shining  ft-ame, 

Their  great  Original  proclaim  ; 

The  unweaiied  snn,  from  day  to  day, 

Does  hia  Creator's  power  display. 

And' publishes  to  every  land 

The  work  of  an  Ahnighty  hand. 

Soon  as  the  evening  shades  prevail. 
The  moon  takes  np  the  wondrous  tale, 
And  nightly  to  the  lUtening  earth 
Repeats  the  stoty  of  her  hiith  ; 
While  all  the  stars  that  round  hur  bum. 
And  all  the  planets  in  tlieir  tarn, 
Confirm  the  tidings  as  they  roll. 
And  spi'ead  the  truth  from  pole  to  pole. 

"What  tiiough,  in  solemn  silence,  all 
Move  round  the  dark  ten'estrial  ball  ? 
What  thongh  no  real  voice  or  sound 
Amid  their  radiant  orbs  be  found  ? 
In  Season's  ear  they  all  rqoice. 
And  ntter  forth  a  glorious  voice, 
Torever  singing,  as  they  shine, 
"  Tft«  llmd  that  m(uU  us  is  Mvim  I " 


LORDt  WHEN  THOSE  GLORIOUS  LIGHTS  I 


Lord  !  when  those  glorious  lights  I  se« 

With  which  thou  hast  adorned  the  skies, 
ObseiTing  how  they  movM  be, 

And  how  ttieir  splendor  fills  mine  eyea, 
Mathinks  it  is  too  large  a  grace, 

But  that  thy  love  ordained  it  so,  — 
That  oreatures  in  ao  high  a  place 

Should  servants  be  to  man  below. 

The  meanest  lamp  now  shining  there 
In  size  and  lustre  doth  eieeed 

The  noblest  of  thy  creatures  here. 
And  of  our  friendship  liath  no  need. 


Yet  these  upon  mankind  al 
For  secret  aid  or  public  light ; 

And  from  the  world's  extremest  end 
Repair  unto  us  every  night. 

0,  had  that  stamp  been  undefaced 

Which  first  on  us  thy  hand  had  set, 
How  highly  should  we  have  been  gi'ace 

Since  we  are  ao  much  honored  yet ! 
Good  God,  for  what  but  for  the  sake 

Of  thy  beloved  and  only  Son, 
Who  did  on  him  our  nature  take, 

Wei«  these  exceeding  favors  done! 

As  we  by  him  have  honored  been. 

Let  us  to  him  dne  honors  give ; 
Let  his  npi-ightness  hide  our  sin. 

And  let  ns  worth  from  him  receive. 
Yea,  so  let  us  by  grace  improve 

What  thou  by  nature  doth  bestow. 
That  to  thy  dwelling-place  above 

Ws  may  be  raised  from  below. 


Hast  thou  a  charm  to  stay  the  morning-star 
In  his  steep  course?    So  long  he  seems  to  pause 
On  thy  bald,  awful  head,  0  sovereign  Blanc  ! 
The  Arve  and  Atvsiran  at  thy  base 
Rave  ceaselessly ;  but  thou,  most  awful  Form, 

t  from  foith  thy  silent  sea  of  pines 
How  silently  1     Around  thee  and  above, 

is  the  air  and  dark,  substantial,  black,  — 

ion  mass.     Methinks  thou  pieroest  it, 
As  with  a  wedge  I    But  when  I  look  again, 

thine  own  calm  hoioe,  thy  oiystal  shi'iuc, 
Thy  habitation  irom  eternity ! 
O  dread  and  silent  Mount !  I  gazed  upon  thee^ 
Till  thon,  still  pr^ent  to  the  hodOy  sensa, 
Didst  vanish  from  my  thought.     Entranced  in 
prayer 
worshiped  the  Invisible  alone. 

Yet,  like  some  sweet  beguiling  melody, 
So  sweet  we  know  not  we  are  listening  to  it. 
Thou,  the  mean  while,  wast  blending  with  my 

thought,  — 
Yea,  with  my  life  and  life's  own  secret  joy,  — 
Till  the  dilating  soul,  enrapt,  transfused. 
Into  the  mighty  vision  passing,  there, 
As  in  her  natural  form,  sweUed  vast  to  Heaven  ! 

Awake,  my  soul !  not  only  passive  praise 
Thou  owest !  not  alone  these  swelling  tears, 
Mute  thanks,  and  secret  ecstasy !   Awake, 
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Voice  of  sweet  song  !   Awalte,  my  heart,  awaks  ! 

In  adoration,  upward  from  thy  base 

Green  Tales  and  icy  clif&,  aJl  join  my  liymii. 

Slow  traveling  with  dim  eyes  suffused  with  tem-s, 
Solemnly  seemest,  like  a  vapory  cloud, 

Thou  first  and  ahiet,  sole  Boyereign  of  the  vale ! 

To  rise  before  me,  —  Bise,  0,  ever  rise  ! 

0,  etniggling  with  the  darlmess  all  the  night, 

Rise  like  a  cloud  of  inoense,  from  the  Earth  ! 

And  visited  all  night  by  troops  of  stars. 

Thou  kingly  Spirit  throned  among  the  hills. 

Or  when  they  climb  the  aky  or  when  they  smk, 

Companion  of  the  mcming-star  at  dawn. 

Great  Hieraich  I  tell  thou  the  silent  sky, 

Thjaelf  Earth's  rosy  atai,  and  of  the  dawn 

And  tell  the  stars,  and  tell  yon  rising  sun, 

Co-herald,  —wake,  0,  wake,  smd  utter  praise  I 

Earth,  with  her  thousand  voices,  ja-ai-xs  God. 

Who  sank  thy  sunless  pillars  deep  in  earth  ? 

Who  made  tliee  pai^ant  of  perpetual  streams  ? 

AMAZIMQ,  BEAUTEOUS  CHANGE! 

And  jou,  ye  Eve  wild  torrents  fiercely  glad  ! 

Who  called  yoa  forth  from  night  and  ntter  death, 

Amazing,  beauteous  change  ! 

From  dark  and  icy  eavems  called  you  forth, 

A  world  created  new ! 

My  thoughts  with  transport  range, 

Forever  shatttred  and  the  same  forever ! 

The  lovely  scene  ia  view ; 

Who  gave  yoa  your  invulnerable  life, 

In  bU  I  trace. 

Yonrstrei^th,  your  speed,  your  fury,  andyourjoy, 

Savioui'  divine, 

Unceasing  thunder  and  eternal  foam  f 

The  work  is  thine,  — 

Be  thine  the  praise  '. 

Here  let  the  billows  stiffen,  and  have  rest  ? 

See  crystal  fountains  play 

Ye  ice-faHs  t  ye  that  from  the  mountain's  hrow 
Adown  enormous  wvinea  slope  amain,  — 

Amidst  the  burning  sands ; 

The  rivei's  winding  way 

Shines  tlirough  the  tliirsty  lauds  ; 

Few  grass  is  seen. 

And  o'er  the  meads 

And  stopped  at  once  amid  their  maddest  plunge ! 

Who  made  you  glorious  as  the  gates  of  Heaven 

Its  carpet  spreads 
Of  living  green. 

Beneath  the  keen  fuU  moon!    Who  hade  the  siui 

Clothe  yoa  with  rainbows!    Who,  with  living 

Where  pointed  brambles  grew, 

flowers 

Intwined  with  horrid  thorn. 

Of  loveliest  blue,  spread  garlands  at  your  feet ! 

Gay  flowers,  fore\-er  new, 
The  painted  fields  adorn,  — 

The  blushing  cose 

And  lily  thei'a. 

God !  ~  let  the  1«iTentB,  like  a  shout  of  nations. 

Answer  !  aiid  let  the  ioe-plains  echo,  God  ! 

God !  sing,  ye  meadow-stteains,  with  gladsome 

Ye  pine-groves,  with  yonr  soft  and  soul-like 
sounds  ! 

In  union  fair. 
Their  sweets  disclose. 

And  they  too  have  a  voice,  yon  piles  of  snow. 

Where  the  bleak  mountain  stood 

An<l  in  their  perilous  faU  shall  thunder,  God  J 

All  bare  and  disairayed. 

Ye  living  flowers  that  skirt  the  eternal  finest ! 

See  the  wide-branching  wood 

Ye  wild  goats  sporting  round  the  eagle's  nest ! 

Diffusa  its  grateful  shade  ; 

Tall  cedars  nod. 

Ye  lightnings,  the  dread  ajTOWS  of  the  clouds ! 

And  oaks  and  pines. 

Ye  signs  and  wonders  of  the  elements  ! 

And  elms  and  vines 

Utter  forth  God,  and  fill  the  hills  with  praise  ! 

Confess  the  God. 

Tlioii,  too,  hoarMountJ  with  thy  sky-pointing 

The  tyrants  of  the  plain 

peaks. 

Their  savage  chase  give  o'er,  — 

Oft  from  whose  feet  the  avdanche,  unheard. 

So  more  they  rend  the  sLiin, 

Shoots  downward,  glittering  through  the  pure 

And  thirst  for  blooil  no  more  ; 
But  infant  hands 

Into  the  depth  of  clouds  that  veil  thy  breast,  — 

Pierce  tigera  stroke. 

Thou  too  again,  stupendous  Mountain  J  thou 

And  iions  yoke 

That,  as  I  raise  my  head,  awhile  bowed  low 

In  flowery  bands. 
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O,  when,  Almighty  Lord ! 
Shall  these  glad  sceues  ai'ise, 
To  verify  thy  woiii, 
And  blesa  onr  wondering  eyes  ? 
That  earth  may  raise, 

With  all  its  tongues. 

United  Bongs 

Of  *i'dent  pl-aise. 


THE  SABBATH. 

How  still  the  morning  of  the  hallowed  day ! 
Mute  is  the  voice  of  rural  labor,  hushed 
The  plowboy's  whistle  and  the  milkmaid's  song. 
The  aeythe  liea  glittering  in  the  dewy  wreath 
Of  tedded  gcaas,  mingled  with  fading  flowers. 
That  yestermont  bloomed  waving  in  the  breeae ; 
Sounds  the  most  faint  attract  tha  ear,  —  the 

Of  early  bee,  the  trickling  of  the  dew. 
The  distant  bleating,  midway  up  the  hill. 
Calmness  sits  throned  on  yon  nnmoving  cloud. 
To  him  who  wondera  o'er  the  upland  less 
The  blackbird's  note  comes  mellower  from  the 

And  sweeter  from  the  sky  the  gladsome  Inrk 
Warbles  his  heaven-tuned  song ;  the  lulling  brook 
Murmurs  more  gently  down  the  deep-worn  glen ; 
While  from  yon  lowly  roof,  whose  circling  smoke 
O'ermounts  the  mist,  is  heard  at  intervals 
The  voice  of  psalms,  the  simple  song  of  praise. 
With    dovelike  wings  Peace  o'er   yon  yillag( 

broods ; 
The  dizzying  mill-wheel  rests ;  the  anvil's  din 
Hath  ceased  ;  all,  all  sround  is  ^luietness. 
Less  feaiful  on  this  day,  the  limping  hare 
Stops,  and  looks  back,  and  stops,  and  looks  oi 

Her  deadliest  foe.     The  toil-worn  horse,  set  free 
Unheedful  of  the  pasture,  roams  at  large  ; 
And  as  his  stiff,  unwieldy  bulk  he  rolls. 
His  iron-aiTued  hoofs  gleoin  in  the  morning  ray. 


Ti£E  MEETING. 

The  elder  folk  shook  hands  at  lust, 

Down  seat  by  seat  the  signal  passed. 

To  simple  ways  like  oillrs  unused. 

Half  solemnised  and  half  amused. 

With  long-drawn  breath  and  shrug,  my  guest 

His  sense  of  glad  relief  expressed. 

Outside,  the  hills  lay  warm  in  sun ; 

The  cattle  in  the  meadow-run 

Stood  half-leg  deep  ;  a  single  bird 

The  green  repose  atovo  us  stirred. 


"What  part  or  lot  have  yon,"  he  eaid, 
'*  In  these  dull  rites  of  dvowsy-head  i 
Is  silence  worship  ?    Seek  it  where 
It  soothes  with  dreams  the  summer  air  ; 
Hot  in  this  close  and  rude-benched  halt. 
But  where  soft  lights  and  shadows  fall. 
And  all  the  slow,  sleep-walking  hours 
Glide  soundless  over  grass  and  flowers ' 
Trom  time  and  place  and  form  apart. 
Its  holy  ground  the  human  heart, 
Nor  ritnal-bound  nor  templeward 
Walks  the  fiee  spirit  of  the  Loiii ! 
Our  common  Master  did  not  pen 
His  followers  up  from  other  men  ; 
His  sendee  liberty  indeed. 
He  built  no  church,  he  framed  no  creed  ; 
But  while  the  saintly  Phaiisee 
Made  broader  his  phylaBtery, 
As  from  the  synagogue  was  seen 
The  dusty-sandalad  Hazaiene 
Through  ripening  eomftolda  lead  the  way 
Upon  the  awful  Sabbath  day, 
Hia  sermoiia  were  the  healthful  talk 
That  shorter  made  the  mountain-walk. 
His  wayside  texts  were  flowers  and  hirds. 
Where  mingled  with  his  gracious  words 
The  rustle  of  the  tamarisk-tree 
And  lipple'Waah  of  Galilee." 

"Thy  words  are  well,  0  friend,"  I  said  ; 

"  Unmeasured  and  unlimited. 

With  noiseless  slide  of  stone  to  stone, 

Tlie  mystic  Chnroh  of  God  has  grown. 

Invisible  and  silent  stands 

The  temple  never  made  with  hsnds. 

Unheard  the  voices  still  and  small 

Of  its  unseen  confessional 

He  needs  no  special  place  of  prayer 

Whoso  hearing  ear  is  everywhere  ; 

Ho  brings  not  back  the  childish  days 

That  ringed  the  earth  with  stones  of  praise. 

Roofed  Kiu-nak's  hall  of  gods,  and  hiid 

The  plinths  of  Philie's  colonnade. 

Still  less  he  owns  the  selfish  good 

And  sickly  growth  of  solitude,  — 

The  worthless  grace  that,  out  of  sight, 

Flowers  in  the  desert  anchorite ; 

Diasevai'ad  from  the  suffeiii^  whole. 
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t  of  Self,  tlie  origin 
And  native  air  and  soO  of  sin. 
The  living  waters  spring  and  flow. 
The  ti'ees  with  leaves  of  healing  grow. 

' '  Dream  not,  0  friend,  because  I  seek 
This  quiet  shelter  twice  a  week, 
1  better  deem  its  pine-laid  floor 
Than  breezy  hill  or  sea-sung  shoi'e  ; 
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But  nature  is  not  wlitude  ; 
She  crowds  us  witt  her  thitrnging  wood ; 
Her  many  hands  reach  out  to  us, 
Her  many  tongues  are  garrulous ; 
Perpetu^  riddles  of  surprise 
She  offara  to  our  ears  and  eyes ; 
She  will  not  leave  our  Eensos  still, 
But  draga  them  captive  at  her  will ; 
And,  maJiing  eartii  too  great  for  heavec. 
She  hides  the  Giver  in  the  given. 

"  And  so  I  find  it  well  to  come 

Foe  deeper  rest  to  this  still  room, 

For  here  the  habit  of  tlie  sool 

Feels  leas  the  outer  world's  control ; 

The  strength  of  mutual  purpose  pleads 

More  earnestly  our  common  needs  ; 

And  from  the  silence  maltiplied 

By  these  still  forms  on  either  side. 

The  world  that  time  and  sense  have  knoam 

Falls  off  and  leaves  us  God  alone. 

"Yet  rarely  through  the  charmed  repose 
Unmixed  the  stream  of  motive  flows, 
A  Havor  of  its  many  springs, 
The  tints  of  earth  and  sky  it  hrings  ; 
In  the  still  waters  needs  must  he 
Some  shade  of  human  sympathy ; 
And  here,  in  its  HGCus(«med  place, 
I  look  on  memory's  dearest  face ; 
The  hliud  by-sitter  guessetft  not 
What  shadow  haunts  that  vacant  spot ; 
No  eyes  save  mine  alone  can  see 
The  love  wherewith  it  welcomes  me  1 
And  still,  with  those  alone  my  kin, 
In  douht  and  weakness,  want  and  sill, 
I  how  my  head,  my  heart  I  bare 
As  when  that  face  was  living  there, 
And  strive  (too  oft,  alas  !  in  rain) 
The  peace  of  simple  trust  to  gain, 
Fold  fancy's  restless  winga,  and  lay 
The.idols  of  my  heait  away. 

"  Welcome  the  sileneo  all  unbroken, 

Not  lees  the  words  of  fitness  spoken,  — 

Such  golden  words  as  hers  for  whom 

Our  autumn-  flowers  have  just  made  room  ; 

Whose  hopeful  ntteranee  through  and  through 

The  freshness  of  the  morning  blew  | 

Who  loved  not  less  the  earth  that  light 

Fell  on  it  from  the  heavens  in  sight, 

But  saw  in  all  fair  forms  more  fair 

The  Eternal  beanty  mirrored  there. 

Whose  eighty  years  but  added  grace 

And  ssintlier  meaning  to  her  face,  — 

The  look  of  one  who  bore  away 

Glad  tidings  from  the  hills  of  day, 

While  all  our  hearts  went  fortii  to  meet 


The  coming  of  her  beautiful  feet  t 

Or  haply  hers  whose  pilgrim  tread 

Is  in  the  patis  where  Jesus  led  ; 

Who  dreams  her  chOdhood's  sabbath  di'eam 

By  JoMan's  willow-shaded  stream, 

And,  of  the  hymns  of  hope  and  faith. 

Sung  by  the  monks  of  Nazareth, 

Hears  ploits  echoes,  in  the  call 

To  prayer,  from  Moslem  minaj-ets  fall, 

Kopeating  where  His  works  were  wrought 

The  lesson  that  her  Master  tau^t. 

Of  whom  an  elder  Sibyl  gave. 

The  prophesies  of  Cumse's  cave  I 

"  I  ask  no  organ's  soulless  breath 
To  drone  the  themes  of  life  and  death. 
No  altar  candle-lit  by  day. 
No  orna(«  wordsman's  rhetoric-play. 
No  cool  philosophy  to  teach 
Its  bland  audacities  of  speech 
To  donbled-tnsked  idolaters, 
Themselves  their  gods  and  worshipers. 
No  pnlpit  hammered  by  the  fist 


Of 


Who  borrows  for  the  hand  of  love 
The  smoking  thunderbolts  of  Jove. 
I  know  how  well  the  fathers  taught, 
What  work  the  later  schoolmen  wrought ; 
I  reverei\ce  old-lime  faith  and  men, 
But  Ood  is  near  us  now  as  then  ; 
His  force  of  love  is  still  unspent. 
His  hate  of  sin  as  imminent ; 
And  still  the  measure  of  our  needs 
Outgrows  the  cramping  bounds  of  creeds  ; 
The  laanna  gathered  yesterday 
Already  savors  of  decay ; 
Doubts  to  the  world's  child-heart  unknown 
Question  us  now  from  star  and  sinne  ; 
Too  little  or  too  much  we  know. 
And  sight  is  swift  and  fdth  is  slow  ; 
The  power  is  lost  to  self-deceive 
With  shallow  forms  of  make-believe." 
We  walk  at  high  noon,  and  the  bells 
Call  to  a  thousand  oracles, 
But  the  sound  deafens,  and  the  light 
Is  stronger  than  our  daeded  sight ; 
The  letters  of  the  sacred  Book 
Glimmer  and  swim  beneath  our  look  ; 
Still  stru^les  m  the  Age's  breast. 
With  deepening  agony  of  quest 
The  old  entreaty  :  '  Art  thou  He, 
Or  look  we  for  the  Christ  to  be ! ' 

' '  God  should  be  most  wheifl  man  is  least ; 
So,  where  is  neither  church  nor  priest, 
And  never  tag  of  form  or  ci'eed 
To  clothe  the  nakedness  of  need,  — 
Whore  farmer-folk  in  silence  meet,  — 
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The  blesskl  means  to  holiest  ends. 

I  lay  tlie  critic's  glass  aside, 

Not  masters,  but  benignant  friends  ; 

I  tread  upon  my  Uttered  pride. 

That  the  dear  Christ  dwells  not  afar. 

And,  lowest-seated,  testify 

'I'he  king  of  some  remotBT  star. 

But  flamed  o'er  all  the  thronging  host 

Confess  the  universal  want. 

The  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost ; 

And  shai'B  whatever  Heaven  may  grant. 

Heart  answers  heart :  in  one  desire 

He  ficdeth  not  who  seeks  his  own, 

The  blending  lines  of  prayer  aapii'e  ; 

The  soul  is  lost  that 's  saved  alone. 

'  Where,  in  my  name,  meet  two  or  three, ' 

Not  on  one  favored  forehead  feU 

Our  Lord  hath  said,  '  I  there  will  be  ! ' " 

Of  old  tlie  fire-tongued  miracle. 

JOHN  GREENLEAF  WHrtI.EK. 

But  flamed  o'er  all  the  thronging  host 

The  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost ; 

Heart  answers  heart :  in  one  desire 

A  PKAYBB  FOR  LITE. 

The  blending  lines  of  prayer  aspire  ; 

'  Where,  in  my  name,  meet  two  or  three. 

0  Father,  let  me  not  die  young  ! 

Our  Lord  hath  said,  '  I  there  wiU  be ! ' 

Eai'tii's  beauty  asks  a  heart  and  tongue 
To  ^ve  true  love  and  praises  to  her  worth  ; 

The  feeling  which  is  evidence 

For  fearless  martyrs  to  redeem  thy  Earth 

That  very  near  about  us  lies 

From  her  disastrous  fall. 

The  realm  of  spiritual  mysteries. 

For  though  her  summer  hills  and  vales  might 

The  sphere  of  the  supernal  powers 

seem 

Impinges  on  this  worid  of  ours. 

The  fair  creation  of  a  poet's  dream,  — 

The  low  and  dark  horizon  lifts. 

Ay,  of  the  Highest  Poet, 

To  light  the  scenic  terror  shifts; 

Whose  wordless  rhythms  are  chanted  by  the 

The  breath  of  a  diviner  air 

gyres 

Blows  down  the  answer  of  a  prayer :  — 

Ot  constellate  star-choirs. 

That  all  our  sorrow,  pain,  and  doubt 

That  with  deep  melody  flow  and  overflow  it,  — 

A  great  compassion  clasps  about, 

The  sweet  Earth,  —  very  sweet,  despite 

Aud  law  and  goodness,  love  and  force, 

Are  wedded  fast  beyond  divorce. 

Among  the  odors  from  her  censeis  white 

Then  duty  leaves  to  love  its  task. 

Ofwave-swungliliesandofwind-swnngroscs,— - 

The  be^ar  Self  foists  to  ask  ; 

The  Earth  sad-sweet  is  deeply  attaint  with 

With  smile  of  trust  and  folded  hands, 

sin  I 

The  passive  soul  in  waiting  stands 

The  pore  air,  wMch  encloses 

To  feel,  as  flowers  the  sun  and  dew, 

Her  and  her  starry  kin. 

The  One  true  Life  its  own  renew. 

Still  shudders  with  the  unspent  palpitating 
Of  a  great  Curse,  that  to  lis  utmost  shore 

"  So,  to  the  calmly  gathered  thought 

Thrills  with  a  deadly  shiver 

The  innermost  of  truth  is  Uught, 

Wlich  has  not  ceased  to  quiver 

The  mystery  dimly  understood, 

Down  all  the  ages,  nathleas  the  strong  beating 

That  love  of  God  is  love  of  good. 

Of  Angel-wings,  and  the  defiant  roar 

And,  chiefly,  its  divinest  trace 

Of  Earth's  Titanic  thnnders. 

In  Him  of  Nazareth's  holy  face ; 

That  to  be  saved  is  only  tiiia,  — 

Fair  and  sad. 

Salvation  from  our  selfishness. 

In  sin  and  beauty,  our  belovM  Eaith 

Has  need  of  all  her  sons  to  make  her  gbd  ; 

The  soul's  imaanotified  desire. 

Has  need  of  martyiB  to  refire  the  hearth 

From  sin  ifc9el£  and  not  the  pain 

Of  her  quenched  altara,  —  of  heroic  men 

That  warns  ns  of  its  chafing  chain  ; 

With  freedom's  sword,  or  Truth's  supernal  pen, 

That  worship's  deeper  meaning  lies 

In  mercy,  and  not  sacrifice. 

And  she  has  need  of  Poets  who  can  string 

Their  harps  with  steel  to  catch  the  lightning's 

And  posturing  of  penitence. 

fire, 

But  love's  unforced  obedience  ; 

Andpourherthundersfromtheclangingwii'c, 

That  Book  and  Church  and  Day  are  given 

To  cheer  the  hero,  mingling  with  his  cliecr. 

For  man,  not  God,  —  for  esith,  not  heaven,  — 

Arouse  the  la^ard  in  the  battle's  rear. 

r 
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Daunt  tliK  stem  wicked,  and  from  diseoiii  wring 

Prevailing  harmony,  while  the  humblest  soul 
Who  keeps  the  time  the  warder  angels  sing 
In  golden  choirs  above, 
And  only  wears,  for  crown  and  aui'eole, 

The  glow- womi  light  of  lowliest  hnman  love, 
Shall  fill   with  low,   sweet   undertones   the 

chasms 
Of   silence,    'twixt    the    booming    thmider- 
apasms. 
And  Earth  has  need  of  Prophets  fi.ei'j-Iipped 
And  deep-sonled,  to  announce  the  gloibus 


dooms 
Writ  on  the  silent  heavens  in  starry 
And  flashing   fitfully  ftom    her  shuddering 
tombs,  — 
Commissioned  Angels  of  the  new-bom  Faith, 

To  teach  the  immortality  of  Good, 
The  soul's  God-likeness,  Sin's  coeval  death. 
And  Man's  indissoluble  Brotherhood, 

Yet  never  on  age,  when  God  has  need  of  him, 
Shall  want  ita  Man,  predestined  by  that  need. 
To  pour  his  life-  in  fiery  word  or  deed,  — 

The  strong  Archangel  of  the  Elohim  \ 

Eaitt's  hollow  want  is  prophet  of  his  coming : 
In  the  low  murmur  of  her  famished  017, 
And  heavy  sobs  breathed  up  despaiiingly. 

Ye  hear  the  near  invisible  humming 
Of  his  wide  wings  that  fan  the  lurid  sky 

Into  cool  ripples  of  new  life  and  hope. 

While  far  in  its  dissolving  ether  ope 

Deeps  beyond  deeps,  of  sapphire  calm,  to  cheer 

With  Sabbath  gleams  the  troubled  Now  and 

Father !  thy  will  be  done  1 
Holy  and  righteous  One  1 
Though  the  reluctant  years 
May  never  crown  my  throbbing  brows  with 

Nor  round  my  shoulders  tnni  the  golden  light 
Of  my  thick  locks  to  wisdom's  royal  ermine  : 
Yet  by  the  solitary  tears. 
Deeper  than  joy  or  sorrow,  —by  the  thrill, 
Higher  than  hope  or  terror,  whose  quick  germin. 

In  those  hot  tears  to  sudden  vigor  sprung. 
Sheds,  even  now,  the  fruits  of  graver  age,  — 
By  the  long  wrestle  in  which  inward  ill 
Fell  like  a  trampled  viper  to  the  ground,  — 
By  all  that  lifts  me  o'er  my  outward  peers 
To  that  supernal  stage 
Where  soul    dissolves    the    bonds   by  Nature 

Fall  when  I  may,  by  pale  disease  unstrang. 
Or  by  the  hand  of  fratricidal  rage, 
I  cannot  now  die  young ! 


WHEN. 

If  1  were  told  that  I  must  die  to-morrow, 

That  the  next  sun 
WhichsinksshoaldboiLrmepsBtallfearandsorrow 

For  any  one. 
All  the  fight  fought,  all  the  short  journey  through, 

What  should  I  do ! 

I  do  not  think  that  1  should  shrink  or  falter. 

But  just  go  on, 
Doing  my  work,  not  change  nor  seelt  to  alter 

Aught  that  is  gone  ; 
But  rise  and  move  and  love  and  smile  and  pray 

For  one  more  day. 

And,  lying  down  at  night  for  a  last  sleeping. 

Say  in  that  ear 
Whichhearkensever:  "  Lord,  within  thy  keepiiig 

How  should  I  iear  ? 
And  when  to-morrow  brings  thee  nearer  still. 

Do  thou  thy  wilL" 

I  might  not  sleep  for  awe ;  but  peaceful,  tender, 

My  soul  would  lie 
All  the  night  long  ;  and  when  the  morning  splendor 

Flushed  o'er  the  sky, 
1  think  that  I  could  smile  —  could  calmly  say, 

"It  is  his  day," 

But  if  a  wondrous  liand  from  the  blue  yonder 

Held  out  a  semll. 
On  which  my  life  was  writ,  and  I  with  wonder 

Beheld  unroll 
To  a  long  century's  end  its  mystic  clue, 

What  should  I  do  ? 
What  could  I  do,  0  hless«d  Guide  and  Mastei-. 

Other  than  this  ; 
Still  to  go  on  as  now,  not  slower,  taster, 

Nor  fear  to  miss 
The  road,  although  so  veiy  long  it  be, 

WhUeledby  thee? 

after  step,  feeling  thee  close  beside  me, 
Although  uubeen 
Thwugh  thorns,  through  flowbrs    whetl  er  tljc 
tempest  hide  thee 
Or  heavens  se  ene 
thy  faithfulness   annot  hetiay 
Thy  love  di-i-aj 

1  may  not  know  ;  my  God,  no  hand  rovealeth 

Thy  counsels  wise  ; 
Along  the  path  a  deepening  shadow  stealeth. 

To  all  my  questioning  thought,  the  time  to  tell  ; 
And  it  is  well. 
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Let  mo  keep  on,  abiding  and  imfcaring 

Thy  will  always, 
Thrtmgli  a  long  cantury'a  ripening  fruition 

Or  a  short  day'a  ; 
Thoa  canst  not  couie  too  soon  ;  md  I  can  we 

If  tlioii  come  late. 


THE  rLlGHT  INTO  EOYTT. 

Tii  KRB  's  a  legend  tliat  'a  told  of  a  gypsy  who  dwelt 

In  tile  lands  where  the  pyramids  be  ; 
And  hei'  robe  was  embroidei'ed  with  atara,  and  her 
belt 

With  devices  right  wondrous  to  see ; 
Andshe  livedin  the  days ■whenour  Lord  wasachild 

On  his  mother's  immaculate  breast ; 
Whan  he  fled  fromhia  foes,— whento  Egypt  exiled. 

He  went  down  with  SL  Joseph  the  blest. 


M  converse  with  magic,  metlunlta, 
And  the  future  was  ^ven  to  her  gaze  ; 
For  an  oheliak  marked  her  abode,  and  a  sphinx 

On  her  (iireshold  kept  vigil  always. 
She  was  pensive  and  ever  alone,  nor  was  seen 

In  the  haunts  of  the  dissolute  crowd ; 
But  communed  with  tlie  ghosts  of  the  Pharaohs, 
I  ween. 
Or  with  visitors  wrapped  in  a  shroud. 

Andthere  came  an  oMman  from  the  desert  onetlay, 
With  a  maid  on  a  mule  by  that  road  ; 

And  a  child  on  her  bosom  reclined,  and  the  way 
Led  them  straight  to  the  gypsy's  abode ; 

And  they  seemed  to  have  travded  a  wearisome 

Fram  thence  many,  many  a  league,  — 
From  a  tyrant's  pursuit,  from  an  enemy's  wrath. 
Spent  with  toO  and  o'ercome  with  fatigue. 

And  the  gypsy  eame  foi-th  fram  her  dwelling,  and 
prayed 

That  the  pilgrims  would  rest  them  awhile  ; 
And  she  offered  her  couch  to  that  delicate  maid, 

Who  had.  come  many,  many  a  mile. 
And  she  fondled  tie  babe  with  aifeetiou's  caress, 

And  she  begged  tlie  old  man  would  repose  ; 
"  Here  the  stronger,"  she  said,  "  ever  finds  free 

And  the  wanderer  balm  for  his  woes." 

Then  her  guests  from  the  glaj'e  of  the  noonday 
she  led 
To  a  seat  in  her  grotto  so  cool ; 
Where  she  spread  them  a  banquet  of  fniits,  and 

With  a  manger,  was  found  for  the  mule  ; 


With  the  wine  of  the  palm-tl'ce,  with  dates  newly 

All  the  toil  of  the  day  she  b^uiied  ; 
And  with  song  in  alangnage  mysteiions  she  lulled 
On  het  bosom  the  waylai'ing  child, 

When  the  gypsy  anon  in  her  Ethiop  hand 
Took  the  infant's  diminutive  palm, 

0, '  tWBS  fearful  to  seehow  the  featui'es  she  scannod 
Of  the  babe  in  his  slumbers  so  calm  1 

Well  she  noted  each  mark  and  each  furrow  tiiat 
crossed 
O'er  the  tracings  of  destiny's  line  : 

"Whence  came  ye?"  she  cried,  in  astonish- 


"FOK 


Host, 


Divine  ! ' 


"  From  the  village  of  Nazareth,"  Joseph  replied, 

' '  Where  we  dwelt  in  the  land  of  the  Jew, 
.We  have  fled  from  a  tyrant  whose  garment  is  dyed 

In  the  gore  of  the  children  he  slew : 
We  were  told  to  remain  tOI  an  angel's  command 

Should  appoint  us  the  hour  to  return  ; 
But  til!  then  we  inhabit  the  foreigners'  land. 

And  in  Egypt  we  make  oar  sojourn." 

"  Then  ye  tarry  with  me,"  cried  the  gypsy  in  joy, 

"And  ye  make  of  my  dwelling  your  home  ; 
Many  years  have  I  prayed  that  the  Israelite  boy 

(Blessed  hope  of  the  Gentiles  !)  would  come." 
And  she  kissed  both  th  e  feet  of  theinfant  and  kn  elt. 

And  adored  him  at  once  ;  then  a  smile 
Lit  the  face  of  his  mother,  who  cheerfully  dwelt 

With  her  host  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 


BTTEIAL  OF  MOSES. 


By  Mebo's  lonely  mountain. 
On  this  side  Jordan's  wave. 
In  a  vale  in  the  land  of  Moab, 
There  lies  a  lonely  grave ; 
But  no  man  built  that  sepulcher. 


That  was  the  grandest  funeral 
That  ever  passed  on  earth  ; 
Yet  no  man  heaid  the  trampling, 
Or  saw  the  train  go  forth  ; 
Noiselessly  as  the  daylight 
Comes  when  the  night  is  done. 
And  the  crimson  streak  on  ocean's 
Grows  intu  the  great  sun  ; 


^ 
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13  the  spring-time 
Her  crown  of  verdure  weaves, 
And  all  the  trees  on  all  the  liilla 
Unfold  their  thousand  leaves  : 
So  without  sound  of  nrneio 
Or  voice  of  them  that  wept. 
Silently  down  from  the  mountain's  crown 
The  gtwi,  procession  swept 

Perchance  the  bald  old  eaglo 

On  gray  Beth-peor's  height 

Out  of  his  rocky  eyry 

Looked  on  the  wondrous  eight ; 

Parohanoe  the  lion  stalking 

StiE  shuns  that  hallowed  spot ; 

For  heast  and  bird  have  aeen  and  heard 

Tliat  which,  man  knoweth  not. 

But,  when  the  ■warrior  dieth. 

His  comrades  of  the  war, 

With  aims  reversed  and  muffled  drums, 

Follow  the  funeral  car; 

They  show  the  iDanners  taken  ; 

They  tell  his  hattlea  won  ; 

And  after  him  lead  his  mastcrless  steed, 

While  peals  the  minute-gun. 

Amid  the  noblest  of  the  land 

Men  lay  the  sage  to  rest. 

And  give  the  bard  an  honored  place, 

With  costly  marbles  drest. 

In  the  great  minatei'  transept 

Where  lights  like  glories  fall. 

And  the  sweet  choir  sings,  and  the  organ  rings 

Along  the  emblMoned  halL 

This  was  the  bravest  warrior 

That  ever  buckled  sword  ; 

This  the  most  gifted  poet 

Tliat  ever  bi'eathed  a  woi'd  ; 

And  never  earth's  philosopher 

Traced  with  his  golden  pen 

On  the  deathless  page  trutiis  half  so  sage 

As  he  HTote  down  for  men. 

And  had  he  not  high  honor  !  — 

The  hillside  for  a  pall ! 

To  lie  in  state  while  angels  waif, 

With  stars  for  tapers  tall ! 

And  the  dark  rock-pines,  like  tossing  plumes. 

Over  his  biei'  to  wave, 

And  God's  own  hand,  in  that  lonely  land, 

To  lay  him  in  his  grave  !  — 

In  that  strange  grave  without  a  name, 
Whence  his  nncoffined  clay 
Shall  break  again  —  O  wondrous  thought !  — 
Before  the  judgment- day. 


And  stand,  with  glory  wrapped  oi 
On  the  hills  he  never  trod. 
And  speak  of  the  strife  that  won  i 
With  the  incarnate  Son  of  God. 


0  lonely  tomb  in  Moab's  land  ! 

0  dark  Beth-peor'a  hill  I 

Speak  to  these  curions  hearts  of  ours. 

And  teach  them  to  be  stiU : 

God  hath  his  mysteries  of  grace, 

Ways  that  we  cannot  teU, 

He  hides  them  deep,  like  the  secret  sleep 

Of  him  he  loved  so  well. 


THE  G-RBENWOOD  SHEIFT. 

OuTSTBETOHED  beneath  the  leafy  shade 
Of  Windsor  forest's  deepest  glade, 

A  dying  woman  lay  ; 
Three  little  children  round  her  stood, 
And  there  went  up  from  the  greenwood 

A  woftd  wiul  that  day. 

"  0  mother ! "  was  the  mingled  cry, 
' '  0  mother,  mother  I  do  not  die. 

And  leave  us  aU  alone. " 
"  JTy  blessiid  babes  I  "  she  tried  to  say. 
But  the  faint  accents  died  away 

In  a  low  sobhing  moan. 

And  then,  life  stiii^led  hani  with  death. 
And  fast  and  strong  she  drew  her  hrcatli. 

And  up  she  raised  her  head  ; 
And,  peering  through  the  deep  wood  maze 
With  a  long,  sharp,  unearthly  gaze, 

"  Will  she  not  come  f "  she  said. 

Just  then,  the  parting  houghs  between, 
A  little  maid's  light  form  was  seen. 

All  breatiiless  viith  her  speed  ; 
And,  following  close,  a  man  came  on 
(A  portly  man  to  look  upon), 

Who  led  a  panting  steed. 

"  Mother  I "  the  little  mtdden  cried. 
Or  e'er  she  reached  the  woman's  side, 

And  kissed  her  clay-cold  cheek,  — 
"  I  have  not  idled  in  the  town, 
But  long  went  wandering  up  and  down, 

The  minister  to  seek. 


"  They  told  me  here,  they  told  mi 

I  think  they  mocked  me  eveiywhe 

And  when  I  fouud  his  home. 
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And  beggiid  hiia  on  my  bended  kne 

To  bring  his  book  and  coine  witk  in 

Mother  I  he  would  not  come. 

"  I  told  him  how  yon  dying  lay, 
And  could  not  go  in  peace  away 

Withont  the  minister ; 
I  hegged  him,  for  dear  Chi'ist  his  st 
But  0,  my  heart  was  fit  to  break,  - 

Mother !  he  would  not  stir. 


And  here  —  close  by  —  this  s^uiio  I  mat. 

Who  asked  (so  mild)  what  mode  me  fi'et ; 

And  when  I  told  him  true,  — 

"  '  I  will  go  with  you,  child,'  he  said, 
'God  sends  me  to  this  dying  bed,'  — 

Mother,  he 's  here,  hai-d  by." 
While  thus  the  little  maiden  spoke. 
The  man,  his  back  against  aii  oak. 

Looked  on  with  glistening  eye. 

The  bridle  on  his  neck  hung  free, 

With  quivering  flank  and  trembling  knee. 

Pressed  close  his  bonny  bay  ; 
A  statelier  man,  a  statelier  steed. 
Never  on  greensward  paced,  I  rede. 

Than  those  stood  there  that  day. 

So,  while  the  little  maiden  spoke. 
The  man,  bis  bitck  against  an  oak. 

Looked  on  with  glistening  eye 
And  folded  aims,  and  in  his  look 
Something  that,  like  a  sermon-book. 

Preached,  —  "  All  is  vanity." 

But  when  the  dying  woman's  face 
Turned  toward  him  with  a  wishful  gaze, 

He  stepped  to  where  she  lay ; 
And,  kneeling  down,  bent  over  her. 
Saying,  "  I  am  a  minister. 

My  sister  !  let  ns  pray." 

And  well,  withonten  book  or  stole, 
(God's  words  were  printed  on  his  soul !) 

Into  the  dying  ear 
He  breathed,  as  't  were  an  angel's  strain, 
The  things  that  unto  life  pertain. 

And  death's  dark  shadows  clear. 


:eof8i 


Itt  Christ  I'enewed,  regenerate,  — 

Of  God's  most  blest  decree. 
That  not  a  single  soul  should  die 
Who  turns  repentant,  with  the  cry 
" Be  mercifnl  to  me." 


He  spoke  of  trouble,  pain,  and  toil, 
Endni'ed  but  for  a  little  while 

In  patience,  faith,  and  love,  — 
Sure,  in  God's  own  good  time,  to  be 
Exchanged  for  an  eternity 

Of  happiness  above. 

Then,  as  the  spirit  ebbed  away. 

He  raised  his  hands  and  eyes  to  pray 

That  peaceful  it  might  pass  ; 
And  then  —  the  orphans'  sobs  alone 
Were  heard,  and  they  knelt,  every  one. 

Close  round  on  the  green  grass. 

Such  was  the  sight  their  wandering  eyes 
Beheld,  in  heal't-stmck,  mute  surprise, 

Who  reined  their  coursers  back. 
Just  as  they  found  the  long  asti'ay. 
Who,  in  the  heat  of  chase  that  day. 

Had  wandered  from  then-  track. 

But  each  man  reined  his  pawing  steed. 
And  lighted  down,  ea  if  agreed. 

In  silence  at  his  side  ; 
And  there,  uncovered  all,  they  stood,  — 
It  was  a  wholesome  sight  and  good 

That  day  for  mortal  pride. 

For  of  the  noblest  of  the  land 

Was  that  deep-hushed,  bareheaded  hand  ; 

And,  central  in  the  ring. 
By  that  dead  pauper  on  the  ground. 
Her  ragged  orphans  clinging  round. 

Knelt  their  anointed  king. 


THE  EEUQION  OF  HUDIBRAS. 

He  was  of  that  stubborn  crew 
Of  errant  saints,  whom  all  men  grant 
To  be  the  true  chui'ch  militant ; 
Such  as  do  build  their  faith  upon 
The  holy  text  of  pike  and  gun ; 
Decide  all  controTersies  by 
Infallible  artilleiy. 
And  proTe  their  doctrine  orthodox 
By  apostolic  blows  and  knocks ; 
Call  fire,  and  sword,  and  desolation 
A  godly,  thorough  Information, 
Which  always  most  be  carried  on 
And  still  he  doing,  never  done  ; 
As  if  religion  were  intended 
For  nothing  else  but  l«  he  mended. 
A  sect  whose  chief  devotion  lies 
In  odd  perverse  antipathies ; 
In  falling  out  with  that  or  this. 
And  finding  somewhat  still  amiss  ; 
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More  peevish,  cross,  and  splenetic, 
Than  dog  distract,  or  monkey  sick  ; 
That  with  more  care  keep  holiday 
The  wi'ong  tlian  others  the  right  way ; 
Compound  for  sina  they  ai'e  iucliiiEd  to, 
By  damning  those  thay  have  no  mind  t 
Still  so  perverse  and  opposite, 
As  if  they  worshiped  God  for  spite  ; 
Tile  selfsame  thing  they  will  abhor 
One  way,  and  long  another  for. 


THE  PATTHFUI,  ANOEL. 


The  aemph  Abdiel,  faithful  found 
Among  the  faithless,  fidthful  only  he  ; 
Among  innumoraUe  false,  unmoved. 
Unshaken,  unseduoed,  nnterrified. 
His  loyalty  he  kept,  his  love,  hia  zeal ; 
Bor  number,  nor  example  with  him  wtonght 
To  swerve  from  truth,  or  ohangahia  constant  mind, 
Thoughsingle.  Fi-om  amidst  them  forth  hu  passed. 
Long  way  through  hostile  scorn,  which  ho  s 

tained 
Superior,  nor  of  violence  feared  aught  ; 
And  with  retorted  scorn  his  back  he  turned 
On  those  proud  towers  to  swift  destruction  doomed. 


THE  REAPER'S  DREAM. 

The  road  was  lone  ;  the  grass  was  dank 

With  night-dews  on  the  briery  bank 

"Whereon  a  weary  reaper  sank. 

His  garb  was  old ;  his  visage  tanned  ; 

The  rusty  sickle  in  his  hand 

Could  find  no  work  in  all  the  land. 

Ho  saw  the  evening's  chilly  star 
Above  his  native  vale  afar ; 
A  moment  on  the  horizon's  bar 
It  hnng,  tlien  sank,  as  with  a  sigh  ; 
And  there  the  orescent  moon  went  by. 
An  empty  sickle  down  the  sky. 

To  soothe  his  pain.  Sleep's  teniJer  palm 
Laid  on  his  brow  its  toach  of  balm  ; 
His  brain  received  the  slumberous  calm  ; 
And  soon  that  angel  without  name. 
Her  roba  a  dream,  her  face  the  same. 
The  giver  of  sweet  visions  came. 

She  touched  his  eyes  ;  no  longer  sealed. 
They  saw  a,  troop  of  reapers  wield 
Their  swift  blades  in  a  ripened  field. 


At  each  thrust  of  their  snowy  sleeves 
A  thiiil  ran  through  the  future  sheaves 
Hustling  like  rain  on  forest  leaves. 

They  were  not  hrawny  men  who  bowed. 
With  haiTeat- voices  rough  and  loud. 
But  spirits,  moving  as  a  cloud. 
Like  little  lightnings  in  their  hold. 
The  silver  sickles  manifold 
Slid  musically  through  the  gold. 

0,  hid  the  morning  stars  combine 

To  match  the  chorus  clear  and  fine. 

That  rippled  Ughtly  down  the  line,  — 

A  cadence  of  celestial  rhyme, 

The  language  of  that  cloudless  dime, 

To  which  their  shining  hands  kept  time  ! 

Behind  them  lay  the  glearoitg  rows, 
Like  those  long  clouds  the  sunset  shows 
On  amher  meadows  of  repose  ; 
But,  like  a  wind,  the  bin<Iers  bright 
Soon  followed  in  their  mirtliful  might, 
And  swept  them  into  sheaves  of  light. 

Doubling  the  splendor  of  the  plain. 
There  rolled  the  great  celestial  wain. 
To  gather  in  the  fallen  gi'ain. 
Its  frame  was  built  of  golden  bars  ; 
Its  glowing  wheels  were  lit  with  stars  ; 
The  rojnl  Harvest's  car  of  cars. 

The  snowy  yoke  that  drew  the  load. 
On  gleaming  hoofs  of  silver  trode  ; 
And  music  was  its  only  goad. 
To  no  command  of  word  or  beck 
It  moved,  and  felt  no  other  cheek 
Tlian  one  white  arm  laid  on  the  neck,  — 

The  neck,  whose  light  was  overwound 
With  bells  of  lilies,  ringing  round 
Their  odors  till  the  air  was  drowned  : 
The  starry  foreheads  meekly  home, 
With  garlands  looped  from  hora  to  horn, 
Shone  like  the  many-colored  morn. 

The  field  was  cleared.     Home  went  the  hands, 
Like  children,  linking  happy  hands, 
While  singing  through  their  father's  lands  ; 
Or,  arms  about  each  other  thrown. 
With  amber  tresses  backward  blown, 
They  moved  as  they  were  music's  own. 


The  V 


He  saw  the  gamer's  glowing  door. 
And  sheaves,  like  sunshine,  strew  the  fli 
The  floor  was  jasper,  ■ — golden  flails. 
Swift-sailing  as  a  whirlwind  sails. 
Throbbed  mellow  music  down  the  vales. 
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lie  sftw  the  mansion,  — all  repose,  — 
Gitat  eoiTidors  imd  porticoes. 
Plopped  with  the  columns,  shining  rowa ; 
And  these  — foi'  beauty  was  the  rulc^ 
The  polished  paTemants,  hard  and  oool, 
liiidouHed,  like  a  crystal  pooL 

And  there  the  odorous  fcaat  was  spread ; 
The  fruity  fragrance,  widely  shed. 
Seemed  to  the  floating  mnaic  wed. 
Sevan  angels,  like  the  Pleiad  seven. 
Their  lips  to  silver  clarions  given, 
Blew  weleome  round  tha  walls  of  heaven. 

In  skyey  garments,  silky  thin, 
Tlie  glad  retainers  floated  in 
A  thousand  forms,  and  yet  no  din  ; 
And  from  the  visage  of  the  Lonl, 
Like  splendor  from  the  Orient  poured, 
A  smile  illumined  all  the  board. 

Far  Hew  the  music's  circling  sound  ; 
Then  floated  back,  with  soft  rehound. 
To  join,  not  mai',  the  converse  round,  — ■ 
Sweet  notes,  tliat,  melting,  still  increased. 
Such  as  ne'er  cheered  tlie  bridal  fenst 
Of  king  in  the  enchanted  East. 

Did  any  great  door  ope  or  close. 
It  seemed  the  birth-time  of  repose, 
The  faint  sound  died  where  it  aitise  ; 
And  they  who  passed  from  door  to  door, 
Their  soft  feet  on  the  polished  floor 
Met  their  soft  ehadowa,  —  nothing  more. 

TliBti  once  ag^n  the  groups  were  drawn 
Through  corridors,  or  down  the  lawn. 
Which  bloomed  in  beauty  like  a  dawn  ; 
Where  oonntlesa  fountains  leapt  alway. 
Veiling  their  silver  heights  in  spray, 
The  choral  people  held  their  way. 

There,  midst  the  brightest,  brightly  shone 
Dear  foims  he  loved  in  years  ngone,  -^ 
The  earliest  loved,  —  the  earliest  flown. 
He  beard  a  mollet's  sainted  tongue, 
A  sister's  voice,  who  vanished  young, 
Wliile  one  still  dearer  sweetly  sung  I 

Wo  fuither  might  the  scene  unfold ; 
The  gazer's  voice  could  not  withhold ; 
The  very  rapture  made  him  bold  r 
Ho  cried  aloud,  with  elaspid  hands, 
"  O  liappy  fields  !  0  happy  bands, 
Who  reap  the  never-failing  lands  ! 

"  O  master  of  these  bi'oad  estates. 

Heboid,  before  yonr  very  gates 

A  worn  and  wanting  laborer  wails  ! 


Or  be  a  gleaner  on  the  plain. 

So  I  may  leave  these  fields  of  pain  ! 

"  A  gleaner,  I  will  follow  far. 
With  never  look  or  word  to  mar. 
Behind  the  Harvest's  yellow  car ; 
All  day  my  hand  shaE  constant  be. 
And  eveiy  happy  eve  shall  see 
The  pi'eeions  burden  borne  to  tliee  I  " 

At  morn  some  reapers  neared  tlie  place, 
Strong  men,  whose  feet  recoiled  apace  ; 
Then,  gathering  round  the  upturned  lace. 
They  saw  the  lines  of  p^n  and  care, 
Yet  read  in  the  expi'esEion  there 
The  look  aa  of  an  answered  prayer. 


THE  COTTBR'a  SATURDAY  NIGHT. 


My  loved,  my  honored,  mueh-respected  friend. 

No  mercenary  bard  his  homage  pays  : 
Witli  honest  pride  I  seoni  each  selfish  end  ; 

Mydearest  meed,  afriond'sesteem and  praise. 
To  you  I  sing,  m  simple  Seottish  lays. 

The  lowly  train  in  life's  set[uestered  scene ; 
The  native  feeling  strong,  the  guileleas  ways  ; 

What  Aiken  in  a  cottage  would  have  been  ; 
Ah  !  though  his  worth  unknown,  far  happier 

November  chill  blaws  lend  wi'  angry  sugb  ; 

Tha  shortening  winter-day  is  near  a  close  ; 
The  miry  beasts  retreating  frac  the  plough. 

The  blackening  trains  o'  craws  to  tieirrepose ; 
The  toUwom  cotter  free  his  labor  goes,  — 

This  night  his  weekly  moil  is  at  an  end,  — 
Collects  his  spades,  liis  mattocks,  and  his  hoes. 

Hoping  the  mom  in  ease  and  rest  to  spend, 
And  weary,  o'er  the  moor,  his  course  does  hame- 
wW  bend. 

At  length  his  lonely  cot  appears  in  view, 

Beneath  the  shelter  of  an  aged  tree  ; 
Th'  expectant  wee   things,  toddliu',   staeher 
through 
Tomeettheirdad,wi'fliehterin' noise  an'glee. 
Hia  wee  bit  ingle,  blinking  bonnily. 
His  clean  hearttistanc,   his  thriftic  wifie's 
smile, 
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Thu  Hspiug  infant  prattling  on  his  knee, 
Does  a'  hia  weary  carking  cares  beguile. 
And  miikes  Mm  cjnite  forget  his  labor  and  his  toil. 

Beljve  the  eldar  boims  eome  drapping  in. 

At  service  out  amajig  the  iarmei'3  romi' ; 
Some  ca'  the  plengh,  some  herd,  some  tetitie  rin 

A  caiinie  errand  to  a  neibor  town  ; 
Their  eldest  hope,  their  Jenny,  woman  grown, 

In  youtllfn'  bloom,  love  sparkling  in  her  e'e, 
Comes  hame,  perha^,  to  shew  a  bra'  new  gown. 

Or  deposit  her  sair-won  penny-fee. 
To  help  her  pai'ents  dear,  if  they  in  hatdship  be. 

Wi'  Joy  nnfeignod  brothers  and  aisters  meet. 

An'  each  for  other's  weelfare  kindly  spiel's  ; 
Theaoeialhows,  swift-winged,  imnotieed  fleet ; 

Each  tells  the  uucoa  that  he  seea  or  hears ; 
The  parents,  partial,  eye  ttieir  hopeful  years ; 

Anticipation  foi-ward  points  the  yiew : 
The  mother,  wl'  her  needle  an'  her  sheai^s, 

GarsauldclaealookamaMasweerstlienew  ; 
ITie  father  mixes  a'  wi'  admonition  dne. 


Thaii'  master's  an'  their  mist™ 

Tlio  yonnkers  a'  are  wamfed  to  ohey ; 
And  mind  their  labors  wi'  an  eydent  hand. 

And  ne'er,  though  out  o' sight,  tojaukorplay 
' '  An'  0,  be  sore  to  fear  the  Lord  a!way  1 

An'  mind  your  dnty,  duly,  mom  an'  night 
Lest  in  temptation's  path  ye  gang  astray, 

Imploi'e  his  counsel  and  assisting  might ; 
They  never  sought  in  vain  that  sought  the  Lord 


But,  hark  !  a  rap  comes  gently  to  the  door, 
Jenny,  wha  kens  the  meaning  o'  the  same. 

Tells  how  a  neibor  lad  cam  o'er  the  moor, 
To  do  aomo  eiTands  and  convoy  her  hame. 

The  wily  mother  seea  the  conacious  flame 
Sparkle  in  Jenny's  e'e,  and  flush  her  cheek 

Wi'   heart-struck  anxious  eare   uiquires  hia 

While  Jenny  hafflins  ia  afmd  to  speak  ; 
Weeipleasedthemotherhearsit'anae  wild,  worth- 
less rake. 

Wi'  kindly  welcome,  Jenny  brings  him  ben  ; 

Astrappin'  youth;  he  tdis  the  mother's  e'e; 
Blithe  Jenny  sees  the  Tiwt  's  no  ill  ta'en  ; 

The  father  cracks  of  horses,  plenghs,  andkye. 
The  youngster's  artless  heart  o'erflowa  wi'  joy, 

Bntbiateandlathefn',  scarce  can  weel  behave; 
The  mother,  wi'  a  woman's  wiles,  can  apy 

What  makes  the  youth  sae  baahfu'  an'  sae 

Weel  pleased  to  think  her  bairn  's  respected  like 

the  lave. 


0  happy  love  I  where  love  like  this  is  found ! 
0  heartfelt  raptures !  bliss  beyond  compare  1 

1  've  paced  much  this  weary  mortal  round. 

And  sage  experience  bida  me  this  declare  ;  — 
If  Heaven  a  draught  of  heavenly  pleasure  spare. 

One  corfial  in  this  melancholy  vale, 
'T  is  when  a  youthful,  loving,  modeat  pair 
In  other's  arms  breathe  out  the  tender  tale, 
Beneaththe  milk-white  thom  that  scents  theeven- 
inggale. 

Is  there,  in  human  form,  that  bears  a  heart, 

A  wretch,  a  villain,  lost  to  love  and  tmth. 
That  can,  with  studied,  sly,  ensnaring  art. 

Betray  sweet  Jenny's  unsuspecting  youtli  ? 
Curse onhispeijuredarts!  dissembling smoodl J 

Are  honor,  viltue,  conscience,  all  exiled  f 
la  there  no  pity,  no  relenting  ruth. 

Points  tothe  parents  fondling  o'er  their  child, 
Tlien  paints  the  ruined  maid,  and  their  distrac- 
tion wild  t 


But  now  the  supper  crowns  their  simple  board. 

The  halesome  panltch,  chief  o'  Scotia's  food ; 
The  soupe  their  only  hawkto  does  afford, 

That'yontthehallananugly  ehowahercood ; 
The  dame  brings  forth,  in  complimenta!  mood, 

To  gi'ace  the  lad,  her  weel-hained  kebbuck  fell. 
An'  aft  he  's  prest,  an'  aft  he  ca'a  it  guid ; 

The  frugal  wifie,  garrulous,  will  t^U, 
low  't  was  a  towmond  auld,  ain'  lint  was  i'  the 
bell. 


The  cheerfu'  supper  done,  wi'  serious  face. 

They,  round  the  ingle,  form  a  chicle  wide  ; 
The  aire  turns  o'er,  wi'  patriarchal  giace, 

The  big  ha'.  Bible,  ance  his  father's  pride ; 
His  bonnet  reverently  ia  laid  aside, 

His  lyart  haffeta  wealing  thin  an'  bare  : 
Those  stmns  that  once  did  sweet  in  Zion  glide. 

He  walea  a  portion  with  judicious  care ; 
And  "Let  as  worship  God!"  heaaya  ivith  aolemu 


They  chant  their  artless  notes  in  simple  guise ; 

They  tune  their  hearts,  by  far  the  noblest  aim  : 

Perhaps  "Dundee's"  wild-wciblicg  n 


Or  plaintive  "Martyrs,"  worthyof  Hienamo; 
Or  noble  "Elgin  "  beets  the  heavenward  flame. 

The  sweetest  far  of  Scotia's  holy  lays  ; 
Compai'cd  with  theae,  Italian  trills  are  tame  ; 

The  tickled  eai's  no  heartfelt  raptures  raise  ; 
[ae  unison  haa  £hey  with  our  Creator's  praise. 

The  priest-like  lather  reads  the  sacred  page, — 
How  Abiani  was  fie  friend  of  God  on  liigli; 
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Or  Ma3«3  bade  eternal  warEara  wage 
With  Amalek's  migraeious  progeny. 

Or  how  the  royal  bard  did  groaning  lie 

Beneath  the  stroke  of  Heayen'a  avenging  ire; 

Or  Job's  pathetic  plaint,  ajid  wailing  ciy  ; 

Or  rapt  Isaiah's  wild,  seraphic  fire ; 

Or  other  holy  seera  that  time  the  sacred  lyre. 

Pei'hapa  the  Chiistiac  rolume  is  the  theme, — 

Howguiltlesa  blood  for  guilty  man  was  shed ; 
How  He,  who  bore  in  heaven  the  second  name. 

Had  not  on  earth  whereon  to  lay  Ms  head  : 
How  his  first  followers  and  servants  sped  ; 

The  precepts  sage  thoy  wroteto  many  a  land  ; 
How  he,  who  lone  in  I'atmos  baniahM, 

Saw  in  the  aan  a  mighty  angel  stand, 
And  heard  great  Bab'lon's  doom  pronounced  by 
Heaven's  command. 

Then,  Icneeling  down,  to  heaven's  eternal  King, 

The  saint,  the  father,  and  the  husband  prays  : 
Hope  "springs  exulting  on  triumphant  wing, " 

That  thus  they  all  shall  meet  in  future  days ; 
Thew  ever  husk  in  nncroatcd  rays. 

No  more  to  sigh,  or  ahed  the  bitter  tear, 
Together  hymning  their  Creator's  praise. 

In  such  society,  j'et  still  mora  dear ; 
While  circling  Time  moves  round  in  an  eternal 


Compared  with  this,  how  poor  Eeligiou's  pride. 

In  all  the  pomp  of  method  and  of  art. 
When  men  display  to  congregations  wide. 

Devotion's  every  grace,  except  the  heai-t  1 
Tile  Power,  incensed,  tie  pageant  will  desert. 

The  pompous  strain,  the  sacerdotal  stole  ; 
But,  haply,  in  some  cottage  far  apart. 

May  hear,  well  pleased,  the  language  of  the 

And  in  his  Book  of  Life  the  inmates  poor  enroll. 

Then  homeward  all  take  off  their  several  way ; 

The  youngling  cottagers  retire  to  rest ; 
The  parent-pair  their  secret  homage  pay. 

And  proffer  up  to  Heaven  the  warm  request, 
That  He  who  stills  the  raven's  clamorous  nest. 

And  decks  the  lily  fair  in  flowery  pride, 
Would,  in  the  way  his  wisdom  sees  the  beat. 

For  them  and  for  their  little  ones  provide ; 
lint,  chiefly,  in  their  hearts  with  grace  divine  pre- 


From  scenes  like  these  old  Scotia's  grandeur 
springs, 

That  makes  her  loved  at  home,  revered  abroad; 
Princes  and  lords  are  but  the  breath  of  kings, 

"An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of  God  1" 


And  certea,  in  fair  Virtue's  haavonly  road, 
The  cottage  leaves  the  palace  far  behind  : 

What  is  a  lordling's  pomp !— a  cumbrous  load, 
Disguising  oft  the  wretch  of  human  kind, 
Studied  in  arts  of  hell,  in  wickedness  refined  ! 

0  Scotia !  my  dear,  my  native  soil ! 
For  whom  my  warmest  wish  to  Heaven  is 

Long  may  thy  hardy  aona  of  rustic  toil 
Be  blest  with  health,  and  peace,  and  awcct 
content ! 
And,  0,  may  Heaven  their  simple  lives  prevent 

Tram  luxury's  contagion,  weak  and  vile ! 

Then,  howe'er  crowns  and  coronets  be  rent, 

A  virtuous  populace  may  rise  the  while. 

And  stand  a  wall  of  fire  around  their  much-loved 

0  Thon  !  who  poured  the  patriotic  tide. 
That  streamed  through  Wallace's  undaunted 

Who  dared  to  nobly  stem  tyraiinie  pride. 
Or  nobly  die,  the  second  glorious  pail, 

(The  patriot's  God  peculiarly  thou  art, 

His  friend,  inapicer,  guardian,  and  reward!) 

0,  never,  never  Scotia's  realm  desert ; 
But  atill  the  patriot  and  the  patriot  baid 
In  bright  succession  I'aiae.heromamentaiidgUBril  I 


THE  OTHER  WORLD. 

It  lies  around  us  like  a  cloud,  — 

A  world  we  do  not  see  ; 
Yet  the  sweet  closing  of  an  eye 

May  bring  us  there  to  be. 

Its  gentle  breezes  fan.  our  cheek  ; 

Amid  our  worldly  carea 
Its  gentle  voices  whisper  love, 

And  mingle  with  our  prayers. 

Sweet  hearts  around  us  throb  and  beat. 
Sweet  helping  hands  are  stirred. 

And  prdpitates  the  veil  between 
With  breathings  almost  heard. 

The  silence  —  awful,  sweet,  and  calm  — 
Tliey  have  no  power  to  break ; 

For  mortal  words  are  not  for  them 
To  utter  or  partake. 


So  thin,  s 

0  soft,  B 

sweet  they  glide. 

So  neai 

to  press 

they  seem,  - 

They  seen 

to  lull 

us  to  our  rest. 

And  melt  into 

ur  dream. 
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And  in  the  hush  of  rest  they  bring 


How  lovely  and  how  sweet  a  p 
The  hour  of  death  may  be. 


Scarce  knowing  if  we  wake  or  aleop, 
Scarce  asking  wJiere  we  are. 

To  feel  all  evil  sink  away, 
All  sorrow  and  all  care. 

Sweet  souls  around  ua  !  watch  ns  still 

Press  nearer  to  our  side, 
Into  our  thoughts,  into  our  prayers, 

With  gentle  helpings  glide. 

Let  death  between  us  be  as  naught, 
A  dried  and  vanished  stream  ; 

Your  joy  be  the  reality. 
Our  suffering  life  the  dream. 


THE  LOVE  OF  GOD. 

Ah.  things  that  are  on  earth  shall  wholly  pass 

Except  the  lore  of  God,  which  shall  live  and  last 

for  aye. 
The  forms  of  men  shall  be  as  they  had  never  been ; 
The  blasted  groves  shall  lose  their  fresh  i 


The  birds  of  the  tMcket  shall  end  their  pleasant 

And  the  nightingale  ahail  cease  to  chant  the  even- 
ing long. 

The  kino  of  thepaeture  shall  feel  thedartthntkills, 

And  all  the  fair  white  Hocks  shall  perish  from  the 
hills. 

The  goat  and  antlered  stag,  the  wolf  and  the  (ox. 

The  wild  boar  of  the  wood,  and  the  chamois  of 
the  rocks. 

And  the  strong  and  fearlcsa  bear,  in  tlie  trodden 
dust  shill  lie 

Apd  the  dolphra  of  the  sea,  and  the  mighty 
\  hale    shall  die 

And  realms  b1  all  be  Jissolved,  and  empires  be 

And  they  shall  bow  to  death,  who  ruled  from 

ahire  to  sh  re 
Andthe  great  globe  itself  sothe  holy  writings  tell, 
With  the  rolhn„  firmament,  where   the   starry 

an  les  Iw^ll 


Shall  melt  with  fervent  heat  —  they  shall  all  pass 

Escept  the  love  of  God,  which  shall  live  and  last 
for  aye. 


THE  MASTER'S  TOUCH. 

Is  tlie  still  air  the  music  lies  unheard ; 

In  the  rough  marble  beauty  hides  unseen  ; 
To  make  the  music  and  the  beauty,  needs 

The  master's  touch,  the  sculptor's  chisel  keen. 

Great  Master,  touch  us  with  thy  skillful  hand  ; 

Let  not  the  music  that  is  in  us  die  I 
Great  Sculptor,  hew  and  polish  ua  ;  nor  let. 

Hidden  and  lost,  thy  form  within  us  lie  1 

Spare  not  the  stroke  I  do  with  us  as  thou  wilt ! 

Lettberebenaughtunflnished,  broken,  marred; 
Complete  thy  pui-pose,  that  we  may  become 

Thy  perfect  image,  thou  our  God  and  lord  ! 


ALL'S  WELL. 

The  day  is  ended.  Ere  I  sink  to  sleep, 
My  weary  spirit  seeks  repose  in  thine  1 

Father,  forgive  my  treapassea,  and  keep 
This  little  life  of  mine  r 


With  loving  kindness  curtain  thou  my  bed. 
And  cool  in  rest  my  burning  pilgrim  feet ; 

Thy  pardon  be  the  pillow  for  my  head  : 
So  shaU  my  reat  be  sweet 

At  peace  with  all  the  world,  dear  Lord,  and  thee. 
No  fears  my  soul's  unwavering  faith  can  shake  I 

All 's  well,  whichever  side  the  grave  for  me 
The  morning  light  may  break. 


Deah  Eriend !  whose  presence  in  the  house, 

Whose  gracious  word  benign, 
Could  once,  at  Cana's  wedding  feast. 

Change  water  into  wine  ; 

Come,  visit  us  !  and  when  dnll  work 

Grows  weary,  line  on  line, 
Itevive  our  souls,  and  let  ua  see 

Life's  water  turned  to  wine. 


Gay  mirth  shall  deepen  into  joy. 
Earth's  hopes  grow  half  divine. 
When  Jesus  visits  ns,  to  make 
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Tlie  social  talk,  the  evening  fire, 
The  homely  household  shrine. 

Grew  bright  with  angel  visits,  mhea 
The  Lord  poure  out  the  wine. 

For  when  self-seeking  turns  to  love. 
Not  knowing  mine  nor  thine, 

Tho  miracle  again  is  wrought, 
And  water  turned  to  wine. 


(JTTIET  FKOM  GOD- 


The  deep  emoti 

na  which  the  spirit  fill, 

And  speed  its 

purpose  onwani  to  tbe  goal ; 

It  dims  no 

youth's  bright  eye, 

BeudB  n 

t  joy's  lofty  brow, 

No  guiltle 

s  ecstasy 

Need  in 

ts  presence  Tkiw. 

It  comes  not  in 

a  sullen  form,  to  pkee 

Life's  greatest  good  in  an  inglorious  test ; 

Through  a  dull 

beaten  ti'ack  its  way  to  tl'aue 

And  to  lethaqpo  slumber  lull  the  hwast ; 

Action  maj 

be  its  sphere. 

11  paths,  boundless  fields, 

O'er  billows  its  career  : 

TAis  is  the  power  it  yields : 

To  sojourn  in  the  worlii,  and  yet  ajiart ; 

To  dwell  with  God,  yet  still  with  man  to  feel ; 
To  bear  about  forever  in  the  heart 
The  gladness  whieh  his  spirit  dotli  reveal ; 
Kot  to  deem  evil  gone 

From  every  earthly  sceiie ; 
To  see  the  storm  come  on. 
But  feel  his  shield  between. 

It  giveth  not  a  strength  to  human  kind, 

To  leave  all  suffering  powerless  at  its  feet. 
But  keeps  within  the  temple  of  the  mind 
A  golden  altar,  and  a  mercy-seat ; 
A  spiritual  ark. 

Beating  the  pace  of  God 
Above  the  waters  dai'lt, 
And  o'er  the  desert's  sod. 

How  beautiful  within  our  souls  to  keep 

This  treasure,  the  Al!-Mercifnl  hath  g^vcn  ; 
To  feel,  when  we  awake,  and  when  we  sleep. 
Its  incense  round  US,  likeabreeze  from  heaven 
Quiet  at  hearth  and  home, 

Where  the  heart's  joys  begin  ; 
Quiet  where'er  we  roam, 
Quiet  around,  witliin. 


Who  shall  make  troiiT>lu  1  —  not  the  evil  minds 

Which  like  a  shadow  o'er  creation  lower ; 
The  spirit  peace  hath  so  attuned,  finds 
There  feelings  that  may  own  the  Calmer' s  power ; 
What  may  she  not  confer. 

E'en  where  she  must  condemn  1 
They  take  not  peace  from  her. 
She  may  speak  peace  to  them  ! 


THE  WAY,  THE  TRUTH,  AMD  THE  LIFE. 

i  THOU,  giBRt  Friend  to  all  the  sons  of  men, 
Who  once  appeared  in  humblest  guise  below, 

iin  to  rebuke,  to  break  the  captive's  chain, 
And  call  thy  brethren  forth  from  want  and 


We  look  to  thee  t  thy  tnitti  is  still  the  Light 
Which  guides  the  nations,  groping  on  theirivay, 

Stumbling  and  falling  in  disastrous  night, 
Yet  hoping  ever  for  the  jterfeet  day. 

Yes ;  thon  art  still  the  Life,  thou  art  the  Way 
The  holiest  know;  Light,  Life,  the  Way  of 
heaven  ! 

And  they  who  dearest  hope  and  deepest  pray, 
Toil  by  the  Light,  Life,  Way,  which  thou  bast 


THERE  WAS 


IN  HEAVEN. 


Cak  angel  spirits  need  repose 
In  the  full  sunlight  of  the  sky  ! 

And  can  the  veil  of  slumber  close 
A  cherub's  bright  and  blaaing  eye! 

Have  seraphim  a  weary  bi'ow, 
■A  fainting  heart,  an  aching  bi'eaat  f 

No,  far  too  high  their  pulses  flow 
To  languish  with  inglorious  rest. 

0,  not  the  death-like  calm  of  sleep 
Could  hush  the  everlasting  song  ; 

No  fairy  dream  or  slumber  deep 
Entrance  tho  rapt  and  holy  throng. 

Yet  not  the  lightest  tone  was  heard 
From  anget  voice  or  angel  hand  ; 

And  not  one  plamfed  pinion  stirred 
Among  the  pure  and  blissful  band. 

For  there  was  silence  in  the  sky, 
A  joy  not  angel  tongues  could  tell. 

As  fi-om  its  mystic  fount  on  high 
The  poaee  of  God  in  stillness  feiL 
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0,  what  is  sOeiiuo  here  below  ? 

Tht  fruit  of  a  conceaJed  despair  ; 
Tlie  pause  of  pain,  the  di«ain  of  woe  ;  — 

It  is  the  rest  of  mptare  tliere. 

And  to  the  wayworn  pilgrim  here. 

More  kindi-ed  eeems  tint  perfect  peace. 

Than  the  full  ciiants  of  joy  to  hear 
Eoll  OD,  and  neTer,  never  cease. 

From  earthly  agonies  set  free, 
Tired  with  the  path  too  slowly  trod. 

May  svii^h  a  silence  welcome  nio 
Into  the  palace  of  my  God. 


rOEEVEK  WITH  THE  LORD, 
with  the  Lord  ! 

that  woid, 


Life  fram  the  dead  i 
Aud  immortality. 


Here  in  the  body  pent, 
Absent  frem  him  I  roam, 
Yut  nightly  pit«h  my  moving  tent 
A  day's  march  nearei'  home. 

My  Father's  liouae  on  high, 
Home  of  my  soul  J  how  near, 
At  times,  to  faitli's  foi'eseeing  eye 
Tliy  gohien  gatts  appear ! 

Ah  I  then  my  spirit  faints 
To  reach  the  land  I  love, 
The  bright  inheritance  of  saints, 
Jerusalem  above  I 

Yet  clouds  win  intervene. 

And  all  my  prospect  flies  ; 

Like  Foah's  dove,  I  llit  hotwceu 

Eongh  seas  and  stormy  skies. 

Anon  the  clouds  depart. 

While  sweetly  o'er  my  gladdened  heart 
Expands  the  bow  of  peace  ! 

Beneath  its  glowing  arch, 
Along  the  hallowed  ground, 
I  see  cherubic  armies  march, 
A  camp  of  fire  around. 


Earth's  Babel  tongues  o'erpow* 


Then,  then  I  feel  that  he. 
Kemembered  or  foi^t. 
The  Lord,  is  never  fai'  from  me. 
Though  I  perceive  him  not. 

In  daitness  as  in  light. 
Hidden  alike  from  view, 
I  sleep,  I  wake,  as  in  his  sight 
Who  looks  all  nature  through! 

All  that  I  am,  hare  been. 
All  that  1  yet  ma}'  be. 
He  sees  at  onee,  as  he  hath  seen. 
And  shall  forever  see. 

"  Forever  with  the  Lord" : 
Father,  tf  't  is  thy  n-iil, 
The  promise  of  tJmt  faithful  word 
Unto  thy  child  fulfill  I 

So,  when  my  latest  breath 
Shall  rend  the  veil  in  twain. 
By  death  I  shall  escape  from  deatii. 
And  life  eternal  gain. 


THE  SABBATH  OF  THE  SOUL. 

Sleep,  sleep  (o-day,  tormenting  cares. 

Of  eai'th  and  folly  bom ; 
Ye  shall  not  dim  the  light  that  streams 

From  liis  celestial  mom. 

To-morrow  will  be  time  enough. 

To  feel  your  liavsh  control ; 
Ye  shall  not  violate,  this  day. 

The  Sabbath  of  my  soul. 

Sleep,  sleep  forever,  guilty  thoughts ; 

Let  fires  of  vengeance  die  ; 
Ami,  purged  from  sin,  may  I  beliold 

A  God  of  purity  1 


SEARCH  AITEE  GOD. 

GHT  thee  round  about,  0  thou  my  God  1 
In  thine  abode. 
I  said  unto  the  earth,  "  Speak,  art  thou  he  !  " 
She  answered  me, 
n  not"     I  inquired  of  ci'eaturos  all. 
In  general. 

Contained  therein.   Theywithonevoice  proclaim 
That  none  amongst  them  challenged  such  a  name. 

I  asked  the  seas  and  aU  the  deeps  below. 

My  God  to  know ; 
I  asked  the  reptiles  aiid  whatever  is 

In  the  abyss,  — 
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Even  from  tha  alirimp  to  the  leviatlian 

Inquiry  ran ; 
But  in  those  deserta  wbieh  no  line  can  gound, 
ThB  God  1  sought  for  wsa  not  to  be  fomid. 

I  asked  the  air  if  that  were  he ;  lut  lo  ! 

It  told  me  "No." 
I  from  the  towering  eagle  to  the  wren 

Demanded  then 
If  any  feathered  fowl-  'roongst  them  were  such ; 

But  they  all,  much 
OfFandad  with  my  (jiiestion,  in  full  choir, 
Answered,   "To  find  thy  God  thou  must  loolc 

I  asked  the  heavcna,  Bun,  moon,  and  staj's  ;  hut 

Said,  "We  obey 
ThoGodtiiouaeekeat."     I  aaked  wliat  eye  or  oar 

Could  see  or  hear,  — 
What  in  the  world  I  might  desciy  or  know 

Above,  below; 
With  an  unanimous  voice,  all  these  things  said, 
"  We  are  not  God,  but  we  by  him  wm*  made." 

I  asked  the  world's  great  universal  mass 

If  that  God  was; 
Which  with  a  mighty  and  strong  voice  replied. 

As  stupefied,  — ■ 
"  I  am  not  he,  0  man  !  for  know  tliat  1 

By  him  on  high 
Was  fashioned  first  of  nothing  ;  thus  instated 
Anil  swayed  by  him  by  whom  I  was  ci-eated." 

1  sought  the  court ;  but  smooth-tongued  flattery 

Deceived  each  ear ; 
In  the  thronged  city  there  was  selling,  buying, 

Sweal-ing,  and  lying ; 
r  the  country,  eraft  in  aimpleneas  aiTayed, 

And  then  I  said,  — 
"Vdn  is  my  search,  although  my  paiiisbe  great 
Where  my  God  is  there  can  be  no  deceit." 

A  scrutiny  within  myself  I  then 

Even  thus  began  ; 
"  0  man,  what  art  thou ) "    What  more  could  ' 

Than  dust  and  clay,  — 
Frail,  moi-tal,  fading,  a  mere  puff,  a  blast, 

That  cannot  last ; 
Enthroned  to-day,  to-morrow  in  an  urn. 
Formed  from  that  earth  to  which  I  must  return 

I  asked  myself  what  this  great  God  might  be 


Unspeakable,  inscnitablo,  etomal, 

Lord  over  ail ; 
The  only  ten'ihle,  strong,  jnst,  and  true, 
Who  hath  no  end,  and  no  beginning  knew. 

the  well  of  life,  for  he  doth  give 

To  all  that  live 
Both  breath  and  bemg ;  he  is  the  Creator 

Both  of  the  water. 
Earth,  air,  and  fire.     Of  all  things  that  subsist 

He  hath  the  list,  — 
Of  all  the  heavenly  host,  or  what  earth  claims. 
He  keeps  the  scroll,   and  calls  them  by  their 


now,  my  God,  by  thine  mumining  g!-ace. 
Thy  glorious  face 
(So  far  forth  as  it  may  discovered  be) 
Methinks  I  see  ; 
though  invisible  and  infinite. 
To  human  sight 
Thou,  in  thy  mercy,  justice,  tmth,  appearest, 
In  which,  to  our  weak  sense,  thou  comest  nearest. 

O,  make  us  apt  to  seek  and  quick  to  find. 

Thou,  God,  moat  kind  I 
Give  us  love,  hope,  and  faith,  in  thee  to  trust, 

Thou,  God,  most  just  i 
Remit  all  our  offenses,  we  entreat. 

Most  good  I  most  great  I 
Grant  that  our  willing,  though  unworthy  quest 
May,  through  thy  giBce,  admit  us  'mongst  the 


STud  ;  The  all-potont,  sole, 
Surpassing  sense ; 


HUMILITY. 

The  bird  that  soars  on  highest  wing 
Builds  on  the  ground  her  lowly  nest ; 

And  she  that  doth  most  sweetly  sing. 
Sings  in  the  shade  when  all  things  icst : 

In  lark  and  nightingale  we  see, 

What  honor  hath  Humility, 

When  Mary  chose  the  better  part. 
She  meekly  sat  at  Jasus'  feet ; 

And  Lydia's  gently  opened  heart 

Was  made  for  God's  own  tomple  meet. 

Fairest  and  beat  adorned  is  she 

"Whose  clothing  is  Hnmility. 


The  saint  that  wears  heai 

In  deepest  adoration  bands  ; 
The  weight  of  glory  bears  him  down 

The  most  when  moat  his  soul  ascends. 
Nearest  the  throne  itself  must  be 
The  footstool  of  Humility. 
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The  black-haired  gaunt  Paiiliuua 
By  nidiiy  Edwin  stood  -.^ 

"  Bow  down,  0  kiiig  of  Deira, 
Before  tlie  bleaaid.  Kood. ! 

Cast  out  tliy  heatlien  idols, 
And  worship  Chriat  our  Lord." 

—  But  Edwin  looked  and  pondered, 
Aiid  answered  not  a  woiiL 

Again  the  gaunt  Pauiinua 

To  ruddy  Edwin  spake ; 
' '  God  offers  life  immortal 

For  liis  dear  Son's  own  sake  1 
Wilt  thou  not  hear  his  message. 

Who  hears  the  keys  and  sword  ? " 

—  But  Edwin  looked  and 


Rose  then  a  sage  old  warrior 

Was  fiyescore  winters  old  ; 
Whose  heard  from  ehhi  to  giMlc 

Like  one  long  Bndw-wraath  rolled  :- 
"  At  Yule-time  in  our  chamber 

We  sit  in  warmth  and  light. 
While  cold  and  howling  round  ns 

Lies  the  hlack  land  of  Night. 

"  Athwart  the  raom  a  sj^itow 

Darts  from  the  open  door  : 
WMiin  the  happy  hearth-light 

One  red  flash,  —  end  no  molt ! 
We  see  it  come  from  darkness, 

And  into  darkness  go  :■ — 
So  is  onr  life,  King  Edwin  ! 

Alas,  that  it  is  so  I 

"  But  if  thia  pale  Panlinus 

Have  somewhat  more  io  tfU  ; 
Some  news  of  Whence  and  Whithei', 

And  where  the  soul  will  dwell ;  — 
If  on  that  outer  dai'kness 

The  sun  of  Hope  may  shine  ;  — 
He  midces  life  worth  the  living ! 

I  take  his  God  for  mine  !  " 

And  all  about  him  cried, 
"  Panlinus'  God  hath  conquered  ! 

And  he  shall  be  our  guide  :  — 
For  he  makes  life  worth  living 

Who  brings  this  message  plain. 
When  our  brief  days  are  over, 

That  we  shall  live  again. " 


Thou  hidden  love  of  God,  whose  height. 

Whose  depth  anfathomed  no  man  knows 
I  see  from  far  thy  beauteous  light, 

luly  I  sigh  for  thy  repose. 
My  heart  is  pained,  nor  can  it  be 
At  rest  till  it  finds  rest  in  thee. 

Thy  secret  voice  invites  me  still 
The  sweetness  of  thy  yoke  to  prove, 

And  fain  I  would ;  but  though  my  will 
Be  fixt,  yet  wide  my  passions  rove. 

Yet  hindrances  strew  all  the  way  ; 

I  aim  at  thee,  jet  from  thee  stray. 

"  'T  is  mercy  all  that  thou  hast  brought 
My  mind  to  seek  her  peace  in  thee. 

Yet  while  i  seek  but  find  thee  not 
No  peace  my  wand'ring  soul  shall  see. 

Oh  !  when  shall  all  my  waiid'rings  end. 

And  all  my  steps  to-thee-ward  tend  ? 

Is  there  a  thing  beneath  the  san 
That  strives  with  thee  my  heart  to  shai'e 

Ah  !  tear  it  tJienee  and  I'cign  alone. 
The  Lord  of  every  motion  thei'e. 

Then  shall  my  heai't  from  earth  be  free. 

When  it  has  found  repose  in  thee. 

Oil !  hide  this  self  from  me,  that  I 
Ko  more,  bnt  Christ  in  me,  may  live. 

My  vOe  affections  cioicify. 

Nor  let  one  darling  last  survive. 

In  all  things  nothing  may  I  see. 

Nothing  desire  or  seek  but  thee. 

O  Love,  thy  sovereign  aid  impart, 
To  save  me  from  low-thoughted  care  ; 

Chase  this  self-will  through  all  my  hearty 
Through  all  its  latent  mazes  there. 

Make  me  thy  duteous  child,  that  I 

Ceaseless  may  Abba,  Father,  cry. 

Ah  I  no  ;  ne'er  will  I  backward  turn  : 
Thine  wholly,  thine  alone  I  am. 

Thrice  happy  he  who  views  with  scoiu 
Earth's  toys,  for  thee  his  constant  flame. 

Oh  !  help,  that  I  may  never  move 

From  the  blest  footsteps  of  thy  love. 

Each  moment  draw  from  earth  away 
My  heart,  that  lowly  Walts  thy  call. 

Speak  to  my  inmmt  soul,  and  say, 
"lamthyl^ve,  thy  God,  thy  AIL" 

To  feel  thy  power,  to  hear  thy  voice, 

To  taste  thy  love  is  all  my  choice. 
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THE  STAR  OF  BETHLEHEM. 

A3  sliiidows  cast  by  cloud  and  sim 
Flit  o'er  the  summer  grass, 

So,  in  thy  flight,  Almighty  One, 
Earth's  generations  pass. 

And.  while  the  years,  an  endless  liast. 

Come  pressing  swiftly  on, 
The  brightest  names  that  earth  can  boa 

Just  glisten  and  are  gone. 

Yet.doth  the  Stai'  of  Bethlehem  shed 

A  luster  pure  and  sweet, 
And  still  it  leads,  us  once  it  led. 

To  the  Messiah's  feet. 

0  Father,  may  that  holy  star 
Grow  every  year  more  bright. 

And  send  its  glorious  beams  afai 
To  eU  the  world  with  light. 


THE  BIOHT  MUST  WIN. 

0,  IT  is  hai-d  to  work  for  Qod, 

.  To  rise  and  take  his  part 
Upon  this  battle-field  of  earth. 


He  hides  himself  so  wondrously, 
As  though  there  were  no  God  ; 

lie  is  least  seen  when  all  the  powers 
Of  ill  are  most  abroad. 

Or  he  deserts  ns  at  the  hour 

The  fight  is  all  but  lost ; 
And  seems  to  leave  us  to  oui'selves 

Just  when  we  need  him  most. 


To  ill  with  greatest  ease  ; 
And,  worst  of  all,  the  good  with  gi 


Ah  !  God  is  other  than  we  think ; 

His  ways  are  far  above. 
Far  beyond  reason's  height,  and  reached 

Only  by  childlike  love. 

Workman  of  God  I  0,  lose  not  heart, 
But  learn  what  God  is  like ; 

And  in  the  darkest  battle-field 
Thou  shalt  know  where  to  strike. 


Blest,  too,  is  he  who  can  divine 

Where  real  right  doth  lie. 
And  dares  to  take  the  side  that  sei 


For  right  is  right,  since  God  is  Qod ; 

And  right  the  day  must  win  ; 
To  doubt  would  be  disloyalty. 

To  falter  would  be  sin  ! 


Earth,  with  its  dark  and  dwadful  ills, 

Recedes  and  fades  away  ; 
Lift  up  your  hejids,  ye  heavenly  Mils  ; 

Ye  gates  of  death,  give  way  1 

My  soul  is  full  of  whispered  song,  — 

My  blindness  is  my  sight ; 
Tho  shadows  that  I  feared  so  long 

Are  full  of  life  and  light. 

The  while  my  pulses  fainter  beat^ 

My  faith  (loth  so  abound  ; 
I  feel  grow  firm  beneath  my  feet 

The  green,  immortal  ground. 

That  faith  to  me  a  courage  gives 

Low  as  the  grave  to  go  : 
I  know  that  my  Eedeemer  lives,  — 

That  I  shall  live  I  know.    , 

Tlie  palace  walls  I  almost  see 

Where  dwells  my  Loiii  and  King  t 

0  gi-ave,  where  is  thy  victory  ? 
0  death,  where  is  thy  sting  ? 


HOPEFUIIY  WAITING. 


Not  as  yon  meant,  0  learned  man,  and  good ! 
Do  1  accept  thy  words  of  tratii  and  rest ; 
God,  knowing  all,  knows  what  for  me  is  best, 
And  gives  me  what  I  need,  not  what  he  could, 

Mor  always  as  I  would  J 
I  shall  go  to  the  Father's  house,  and  see 

Him  and  the  Elder  Brother  face  to  face,  ^ 
What  day  or  hour  I  know  not.     Let  me  bo 
Steadfast  in  work,  and  earnest  in  the  race, 
Not  as  a  homesick  child  who  all  day  long 
Whines  atits  play,  and  seldom  speals  in  song. 
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e  loved  one  goes  away, 
our  appointed  work  to  d 


If  for  0  times. 
And  leaves 

jD  oiu-salvea 
111  mourning  Ms  departure  day  by  day, 

And  so  our  work  delay  ^ 
Kay,  if  we  love  and  honor,  we  sliall  make 

The  aliSBiice  brief  by  doing  well  our  task,  — 
Not  for  ourselves,  but  for  tke  dear  One's  sake. 
And  at  bis  coming  only  oi  Mm  ask 
Approval  of  the  work,  whieli  moat  wbe  done. 
Not  fw'  ourselves,  but  our  BelovM  One, 

Oar  Father's  house,  I  know,  is  broad  and  gi'and ; 
In  it  how  mauy,  many  mansions  are  ! 
And  fat  beyond  the  light  of  snn  or  star, 
Four  little  ones  of  mine  through  that  fair  land 

Are  walking  hand  in  hand  I 
Thick  you  I  love  not,  or  that  I  forget 

These  of  my  ioine?    Still  this  world  is  fair, 
And  I  am  singing  while  my  eyes  are  wet 
With  weeping  in  this  balmy  summer  air  : 
Yet  I  'ni  not  homesick,  and  the  children  here 
Have  need  of  mo,  and  so  my  way  is  eleai'. 

I  would  he  joyful  as  my  days  go  by. 
Counting  God's  mercies  to  me.     He  who  bore 

And  1  who  wait  his  coming,  shall  not  1 

On  his  sure  word  rely  f 
And  if  sometimes  the  way  be  rough  and  steep. 

Be  heavy  for  the  grief  he  sends  to  me. 
Or  at  my  waking  I  would  only  weep. 
Let  me  remember  these  are  things  to  he. 
To  work  his  Messed  will  untit  he  come 
To  take  my  hand,  and  lead  me  safely  home. 


WHY  THUS  LONGrae? 

Why  thus  longing,  thus  forever  sighing 
For  the  tar  off,  nnattained,  and  dim, 

While  the  beautiful,  all  round  thee  lying, 
Offers  up  its  low  perpetual  hymn  ? 

Wouldst  thou  listen  to  its  gentle  teaohing, 
All  thy  restless  yearnings  it  would  still, 

Ijeaf  and  flower  and  laden  bee  are  preaching 
Thine  own  sphere,  though  humble,  first  to  fi 

Poor  indeed  thou  must  be,  if  around  thee 
Thou  no  ray  of  light  and  joy  canst  throw, 

If  no  silken  chord  of  love  hath  hound  thee 
To  some  little  world  through  weal  and  woo 


If 


dear  eyes  thy  fond  love  can  brighten. 
No  fond  voices  answer  to  thine  owu, 
no  brother's  sorrow  thon  oanat  lighten 
By  daily  sympathy  and  gentle  tone. 


Not  by  deeds  that  gain  the  world's  aiiplauses, 
Not  by  works  that  win  thee  world-venown, 

Not  by  martyrdom  or  vaunted  crosses, 

Canst  thoa  win  and  wear  the  immort[d  crown. 

Daily  struggling,  though  unloved  and  lonely. 
Every  day  a  rich  reward  will  give  ; 

Thou  wilt  find  by  hearty  striving  only, 
And  truly  loving,  thou  canst  truly  live. 

Doat  thou  rovel  in  the  rosy  morning 
When  all  nature  hails  the  Loid  of  light, 

And  his  smile,  nor  low  nor  lofty  scorning, 
Gladdens  hall  and  hovel,  valo  and  height  ? 

Other  hands  may  grasp  the  field  and  forest, 
Pi-oud  propriel«rs  in  pomp  may  shine. 

But  with  fervent  love  if  thou  adorest, 
Thou  art  wealthier,  —  all  the  world  is  thine. 

Yet  if  through  earth's  wide  domains  thou  rovest. 
Sighing  that  they  are  not  thina  alone, 

Not  those  fair  fields,  but  thyself  thou  lovest, 
And  their  beauty  and  thy  wealth  ai'e  gone. 


THE  LOVE  OF  GOD. 


When  over  dizzy  heights  we  go. 
One  soft  hand  blinds  our  eyes, 

The  other  leads  us,  safe  and  slow, 
0  Love  of  God  most  wise  ! 

And  though  we  turn  ns  from  thy  face. 

And  wander  wide  and  long. 
Thou  hold'st  us  still  in  thine  embrace, 

O  Love  of  God  most  strong ! 

The  saddened  heart,  the  restless  soul, 
The  1«ilwom  &aine  and  mind. 

Alike  confer  thy  sweet  control, 
O  Love  of  God  most  kind ! 

But  not  alone  thy  care  we  claim. 

Our  wayward  step?  M  win  ; 
We  know  thee  by  a  dearer  name, 

0  Love  of  God  within  ! 

And  filled  and  quickened  by  thy  breath, 
Our  souls  are  strong  and  free 

To  rise  o'er  sin  and  fear  and  death, 
0  Love  of  God,  to  thee  ! 
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MY  TIME9  ARE  IN  TECY  HAND. 

Fatuer,  1  know  that  nil  my  life 

Is  portioned  out  for  me, 
And  the  changes  that  will  surely  coma, 

I  do  not  fear  to  see  ; 
But  I  ask  thee  for  a  present  mind 
.  Intent  on  pleasing  thee. 

I  ask  thee  for  a  thoughtful  love, 
Through  constant  watchiDg  wise. 

To  meat  the  glad  with  joyful  smiles, 
And  to  wipe  the  weeping  eyes  ; 

And  a  heart  at  leisure  from  itaslf. 
To  soothe  and  sympathize. 

I  would  not  have  the  restless  will 

That  huiTiea  to  and  fm. 
Seeking  for  some  great  thing  to  do. 

Or  secret  thing  to  know  ; 
I  would  be  treated  as  a  child. 

And  guided  where  I  go. 

"Wherever  in  the  world  I  am. 

In  whatsoe'er'  estate, 
I  have  a  fellowship  with  hearts 

To  keep  and  cultivate  ; 
And  a  work  of  lowly  love  to  do, 

For  the  Lord  on  whom  I  wait. 

So  I  ask  thee  for  the  daily  strength. 

To  none  tliat  ask  denied  ; 
And  a  mind  to  hlend  with  outwarf  life, 

While  keeping  at  thy  side. 
Content  to  HU  a  little  space. 

If -thou  he  glorified. 

And  if  some  things  I  do  not  ask 

Jn  my  cup  of  blessing  be, 
I  would  have  my  spirit  filled  the  more 

With  grateful  love  to  thee ; 
And  careful,  less  to  serve  thee  much 

Than  to  please  thee  perfectly. 

There  are  briers  besetting  every  path. 
Which  call  for  patient  care ; 

And  an  earnest  need  for  prayer  ; 
But  a  lowly  heart  that  loans  on  thee 
Is  happy  anywhere. 

In  a  service  which  thy  love  appoints, 

There  are  no  bonds  for  me  ; 
For  my  secret  heart  is  taught  "the  truth" 

That  makes  thy  children  ' '  free  "  ; 
And  a  life  of  self-renouneiiig  love 

Is  a  life  of  liberty. 


3  DEFIANCK 

I  SAID  to  Sorrow's  awful  storm 

That  beat  against  ray  bveast. 
Rage  on,  —  thou  mayst  destroy  this  foim. 

And  lay  it  low  at  rest ; 
But  still  the  spirit  that  now  brooks 

Thy  tempest,  raging  high. 
Undaunted  on  its  fury  looks. 

With  steadfast  eye. 

I  said  lo  Penury's  meager  train. 

Come  on,  —  your  threats  I  brave  ; 
My  last  poor  life-drop  you  may  drain. 

And  crush  me  to  the  grave ; 
Yet  still  the  spirit  that  endra'es 

Shall  mock  your  force  the  while, 
And  meet  each  cold,  cold  grasp  of  yours 

With  biUer  smile. 

I  said  to  cold  Neglect  and  Scorn, 

Fass  on,  —  I  heed  you  not ; 
Ye  may  pursue  me  till  my  form 

And  being  are  forgot ; 
Yet  still  the  spirit,  which  yon  see 

Undaunted  by  your  wiles. 
Draws  fram  its  own  nobility 

Its  highborn  smiles. 

I  said  to  Friendship's  menaced  blow. 

Strike  deep,  —  my  heart  shall  bear  ; 
Thou  eanst  but  add  one  bitter  woe 

To  those  already  there  ; 
Yet  still  the  spirit  that  sustains 

Tliis  last  severe  distress 
Sliall  smile  upon  its  keenest  pains. 

And  scorn  i-edress. 

I  said  to  Death's  uplifted  dart. 

Aim  sure,  —  0,  why  delay  ? 
Thou  wilt  not  find  a  fearful  heart, 

A  weak,  reluctant  prey  ; 
For  still  the  spirit,  firm  and  free, 

UnrufBad  by  this  last  dismay. 
Wrapt  in  its  own  eternity, 

Shall  pass  away. 


1  SAW  THEE. 
■■  When  thou  ^Bsl  unde,  11,=  fiB-lree.  I  sa"  Hiee." 

I  SAW  thee  when,  as  twilight  fell, 
And  evening  lit  her  fairest  star, 
Thy  footsteps  sought  yon  quiet  dell. 
The  world's  confusion  left  afar. 

I  saw  fhee  when  thou  stoodst  alone. 
Where  drooping  branches  thick  o'crhung, 
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Thy  stEl  retreat  to  sll  unknown. 
Hid  in  deep  shadows  darkly  flung. 

I  saw  thee  when,  as  died  each  sound 
Of  bleating  flock  or  woodland  bird. 
Kneeling,  as  if  on  holy  ground. 
Thy  voice  the  listening  silence  heard. 

I  saw  thy  calm  uplifted  eyes, 
And  marked  the  heaving  of  thy  breast, 
■When  rose  io  heaven  thy  heartfelt  sighs 
For  purer  life,  for  perfect  rest. 

I  saw  the  light  that  o'er  thy  face 

Stole  with  a  soft,  anffusiiig  glow, 

As  if,  within,  celestial  grace 

Breathed  the  seme  bliss  that  angels  know. 

I  saw  —  what  thou  didst  not  —  above 
Thy  lowly  head  an  open  heaven  ; 
And  tokens  of  thy  Father's  love 
With  smiles  to  thy  rapt  spirit  given. 

I  saw  thee  from  that  sacred  spot 
With  firm  and  peaceful  soul  depart  ; 
I,  Jesus,  saw  thee,  —  doubt  it  not,  ^ 
And  read  the  secrets  of  thy  heart  I 


FROM  "SjiINT  PAUL." 

Christ  \  I  am  Christ's !  and  let  the  name  sullicc 
you. 

Ay,  ibr  me  too  he  greatly  hath  sufficed  : 
Lo,  with  no  winning  words  I  would  entice  yon, 

Paul  has  no  honor  and  no  friend  but  Christ. 

Yes,  without  cheer  of  sister  or  of  daughter. 
Yes,  without  stay  of  father  or  of  son. 

Lone  on  the  land  and  homeless  on  the  water, 
Pass  I  in  patience  till  the  work  be  done. 

Yet  not  in  solitude  if  Christ  anear  me 

Waketh  him  workers  for  the  great  employ, 

0,  not  in  solitude,  if  souls  that  hear  me 
Catoh  from  my  joyance  the  surprise  of  joy. 

Heaits  I  have  won  of  sister  or  of  brother. 
Quick  on  the  earth  or  hidden  in  the  sod, 

Lo,  every  heart  awaiteth  me,  another 
Friend  in  the  blameless  family  of  God. 

What  was  their  sweet  desire  and  subtle  yearning. 
Lovers,  and  ladies  whom  their  song  enrolls  ! 

Faint  to  the  flame  which  in  my  bi'east  is  burning, 
I,ess  than  the  love  with  which  I  ache  for  souls. 


Then  with  a  ripple  and  a  radiance  through  me 
Else  and  be  manifest,  O  Morning  Star  1 

Flow  on  my  soul,  thou  Spirit,  and  renew  me. 
Fill  with  thyself,  and  let  the  rest  be  far. 

Safe  to  the  hidden  house  of  thine  abiding 
Carry  the  weak  knees  and  the  heart  that  faints  ; 

Shield  from  the  scorn  and  cover  from  the  chiding ; 
Give  the  world  joy,  but  patience  to  the  saints. 

Saints,  did  I  say !  with  your  remembei'ed  faces. 
Dear  men  and  women,  whom  I  sought  and  slew ! 

Ah,  when  we  mingle  in  the  heavenly  places. 
How  will  I  weep  to  Stephen  and  to  you  t 

O  for  the  stnun  that  rang  to  our  reviling 
Still,  when  the  hruised  limhssanh  upon  thesod ; 

O  for  the  eyes  that  looked  their  last  in  smiUng, 
Last  on  this  world  here,  hut  their  first  on  God  I 

0,  could  I  tell,  ye  surely  would  believe  it  1 
0,  could  I  only  say  wliat  I  have  seen  ! 

How  should  1  tell  or  how  can  ye  receive  it, 
How,  tOl  He  hringeth  you  where  I  have  been  ? 

Ther6fore,'0  Lord,  I  will  not  fail  orfalter  ; 

Nay,  but  I  ask  it,  nay,  but  1  desire  ; 
Lay  on  my  lips  thine  embers  of  the  altar. 

Seal  with  the  sting  and  furnish  with  the  fii-e  ; 

Give  me  a  voice,  a  cry  and  a  complaining,  — 
0,  let  my  sound  be  stormy  in  thsiv  eaiB  ! 

Tliiwit  that  would  shout  but  cannot  stay  for 
straining. 
Eyes  that  would  weep  hut  cannot  wait  for  teal's. 

Quick  in  a  moment,  infinite  forever. 
Send  an  arousal  better  than  I  pmy  ; 

Give  me  a  giflce  upon  the  faint  endeavor. 
Souls  for  my  hire  and  Pentecost  to-day  ! 

Hark  what  a  sound,  and  too  divine  for  hearing. 
Stirs  on  the  earth  and  trembles  in  the  air  I 

Is  it  the  thunder  of  the  Lord's  appearing ! 
Is  it  the  music  of  his  people's  prayer ! 

Surely  he  cometh,  and  a  thousand  voices 
Shout  to  the  saints  and  to  the  deaf  are  dumb  ; 

Surely  h^  cometh,  and  the  earth  rejoices, 
Glad  in  his  coming  who  hath  sworn,  I  come. 

This  hath  he  done,  and  shall  we  not  adore  him  ! 

This  shall  he  do,  and  can  we  still  despair  ? 
Come,  let  us  quickly  fling  ourselves  before  him, 

Cast  at  his  feet  the  hmden  of  our  care, 

Flash  from  our  eyes  the  glow  of  our  thanksgiving. 
Glad  and  regretful,  confident  and  calm  ; 

Then  through  all  life  and  what  is  after  living 
Thrill  to  the  tii-elcss  music  of  a  psalm. 
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Yea,   through  life,    death,    through  sorrow  and 
through  sinning. 

He  shall  suffice  me,  for  he  hath  sufficed  ; 
Christ  is  the  end,  for  Christ  waa  the  beginning, 

Christ  the  beginning,  for  the  end  is  Christ. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  CALLING. 

TriY  night  ig  dark  ;  behoU,  the  shade  wtis  deepei' 

tu  the  old  garden  of  Gothsemane, 

When  that  calm  voice  awoke  the  weary  sleeper  : 

"Coiildatthounotwatchonehonralonowithrae?" 

O  thou,  so  weary  of  ihy  self-denials  ! 
Ati<I  so  impatient  of  thy  little  cross. 
Is  it  so  hard  to  bear  thy  daily  trials, 
To  count  all  earthly  things  a  gainfnl  loss  ? 

What  if  thou  always  suffer  tribulation. 
And  if  thy  Christian  warfare  never  cease ; 
The  gaining  of  the  qniet  habitation 
Shall  gather  thee  to  erorJasting  peace. 

Rut  here  we  all  must  suffer,  walking  lonely 
The  path  that  Jesus  once  himself  hath  gone  ; 
"Watch  thou  in  patience  through  the  dark  hour 

This  one  dark  hour,  —  before  the  eternal  dawn. 

Tlie  captive's  oar  may  pause  upon  the  galley. 
The  soldier  sleep  beneath  his  plitmfcd  crest. 
And  Peace  may  fold  her  wing  o'er  hill  and  valley. 
But  thou,  0  Christiau  !  must  not  take  thy  rest. 

Thou  moat  walk  on,  however  man  upbraid  thee. 
With  Hini  who  trod  the  wine-press  all  alone  ; 
Thou  wilt  not  find  one  human  hand  to  aid  thee, 
One  human  soul  to  comprehend  thine  own. 

Heed  not  the  images  forever  thronging 
From  out  the  forgone  life  thou  liv'st  no  more  ; 
Faint-heai-ted  mariner  1  atai  art  thou  longing 
For  the  dim  line  of  the  receding  shore. 

Canst  thou  forget  thy  Christian  supersciption, 
' '  Behold,  we  count  them  happy  which  endure  "  ? 
Wliatti'eaaui'ewouldatthou,inthe  land  Egyptian, 
Repass  the  stormy  water  to  secure  1 


Poor,wanderingsoul !  I  know  that  thou  a 
Some  easier  way,  as  all  have  sought  before. 
To  silence  the  reproachful  inward  speaking,  — 
Some  landward  path  unto  an  island  shore. 

0,  that  thy  faithless  soul,  one  great  hour  only. 
Would  comprehend  the  Christian's  perfect  life  ; 


Despised  with  Jesus,  Eorrowful  and  lonely. 
Yet  calmly  looking  upward  in  its  strife. 

In  meek  obedience  to  the  heavenly  Teacher, 
Thy  weary  soul  can  find  its  only  peace  ; 
Seeking  no  aid  from  any  human  creature,  ■ — 
Looking  to  God  alone  foe  bis  release. 

And  he  will  come  in  his  own  time  and  power 
To  set  his  eamest-heai'fed  children  free  ; 
Watch  only  through  this  dark  and  painful  hour. 
And  the  bright  morning  yet  will  bi'eak  for  thee. 


0,  EVER  from  the  deeps 

Within  my  soul,  oft  as  I  muse  alone, 

Cornea  forth  a  voice  that  pleads  in  tender  tone  ; 

As  when  one  long  nnblest 

Sighs  ever  aftei-  rest ; 

Or  as  the  wind  perpetual  munnuriiig  keeps. 

I  hear  it  when  the  day 

Fades  o'er  the  hills,  or 'cross  the  shimmering  sea  ; 

In  the  soft  twilight,  as  is  wont  to  be. 

Without  my  wish  or  will. 

While  all  is  hushed  Mid  still. 

Like  a  sad,  plaintive  cry  heard  far  away. 

Kot  even  the  noisy  crowd. 

That  like  some  mighty  torrent  rushing  ilowu 

Sweepsclamoringon,  this  cry  of  want  can  drown  ; 

3Ter  in  my  heart 
AfiBsh  tile  echoes  start ; 
I  heai'  them  stiD  amidst  the  tumult  loud. 

Each  waking  morn  anew 

The  sense  of  many  a  need  returns  again ; 

I  feel  myself  a  child,  helpless  as  when 

I  watched  my  mother's  eye, 

As  the  slow  hours  went  by. 

And  from  her  glance  my  being  took  its  hue. 

cannot  shape  my  way 
Vhere  nameless  perils  ever  may  betide, 
)'er  slippery  steeps  whereon  my  feet  may  slide  ; 

Jome  mighty  hand  I  crave. 

To  hold  and  help  and  save, 

And  guide  me  ever  when  my-stcjis  would  stiaj. 

There  is  hut  One,  I  know, 

That  all  my  hourly,  endless  wants  can  meet ; 

Can  shield  from  harm,  recall  my  wandering  feet ; 

My  God,  thy  hand  can  feed 

And  day  by  day  can  lead 

Where  the  sweet  streams  of  peace  and  safety  flow. 
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POEMS  OP  NATURE. 


WOELDLINESS. 

The  Worid  is  too  much  with  us  ;  late  and  soon, 
Getting  and  spanding,  we  lay  waste  our  powecB : 
Little  WB  see  in  nature  that  is  ours  ; 

We  have  given  our  hearts  away,  a  sordid  boon ! 

Thia  sen  that  bares  her  Ijoeom  to  the  moon. 
The  winds  that  wiU  bo  liowling  at  all  hours 
And  are  up-gathered  now  like  sleeping  flowera, 

For  this,  for  eveiytbing,  we  are  out  of  tune ; 

(t  moves  us  not.  —  Gieat  God  \  I  'd  rather  be 
A  Pagan  suckled  in  a  creed  outworn,  — ■ 

So  might  I,  standing  on  this  pleasant  lea, 
Haveglimpses  that  would  ma&e  me  less  forlorn : 

Have. sight  of  Proteus  rising  from  tho  sea  ; 
Or  hear  old  Triton  blow  his  wrcathM  horn. 


Tub  bubbling  brook  doth  leap  when  I  come  by, 
Because  my  feet  iind  mesBuro  with  its  oall ; 
The  birds  know  when  the  friend  they  love  is  nigh, 
For  I  am  known  to  them,  both  great  and  small. 
The  flower  tlwt  on  the  lonely  hiUside  grows 
Expects  me  there  when  spring  its  hloom.has'given ; 
And  many  a  tree  and  bush  my  wanderings  tnows 
And  e'en  the  clouds  and  silent  stars  of  heaven  ; 
For  he  who  with  his  Maker  walks  aright. 
Shall  be  their  lord  as  Adam  was  before  ;     , 
His  ear  shall  catch  each  sound  with  new  delight. 
Each  object  wear  the  dress  that  then  it  wore ; 
And  he,  as  when  erect  in  soul  he  stood, 
Hear  from  his  Father's  lips  that  all  is  good. 


TINTERK  ABBEY. 

I  HAVE  learned 
To  look  on  nature,  not  as  in  the  hour 
Of  thoughtless  youth,  but  hearing  ol 
The  still,  sad  music  of  humanity. 
Not  hai'sh  nor  grating,  though  of  ample  poffe 


To  chasten  and  subdue.     And  I  have  felt 
A  presence  that  disturbs  me  with  the  joy 
Of  elevated  thoughts  ;  a.  sense  sublime 
Of  something  iai'  more  deeply  interfnsed, 
Whoso  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns. 
And  the  round  ocean,  and  the  living  air. 
And  the  blue  sky,  and,  in  the  mind  of  man, 
A  motion  and  a  spirit  that  impels 
All  thinking  things,  all  objects  of  all  thought, 
And  rolls  through  all  things.     Therefore  am  1 

still 
A  lover  of  the  meadows,  and  the  woods, 
^d  mountains,  and  of  all  that  we  behold 
From  this  green  earth  ;  of  all  the  mighty  world 
Of  eye  and  ear,  both  what  they  half  create 
And  what  perceive ;  well  pleased  to  raoogniae 
!n  nature  and  the  langnjige  of  the  sense 
The  anchor  of  my  pni'est  thoughts. 


An  things  in  nature  are  beautiful  types  to  the 
soul  that  reads  them  ; 
Nothing  exists  upqn  earth  but  for  unspeakable 

Every  object  that  speaks  to  the  senses  was  meant 
for  the  spirit ; 
Nature  is  but  a  scroll ;  God's  handwriting 
thereon. 
Ages  ago,  when  man  was  pure,  ere  the  Hood  over- 
whelmed him. 
While  in  the  image  of  God  every  soul  yet  lived, 
Everytliing  stood  aa  a  letter  or  word  of  a  language 
iamiUar, 
Telling  of  truths  which  now  only  the  angels 

Lost  to  man  was  the  key  of  those  sacied  hiero- 
glyphics, 
Stolen  away  by  sin,  till  Hearen  restored  it ; 
Iftov/  with  infinite  pains  wa  here  and  there  spell 
out  a  letter, 
Here  and  there  will   the  sense  feebly  shine 
through  the  dark. 
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POEMS  OF  NATURE. 


When  we  pevceivci  tlie  liglit  tliat  Ineaks  throiigli 
tlia  visible  symlxil. 
What  exultation  is  ours  1    We  the  discovery 
have  made, 

Ytt  is  the  meaning  tiie  same  OS  when  Adam  lived 
sinless  in  Eden, 
Only  long  hidden  it  slept,  and  now  agdn 
revealed. 
Man  nnconsciously  uses  figures  of  speech  every 


Little  dreaming  the  a 


B  why  to  such  ten 


Folded  within  its  form,  as  in  the  hody  the  sonl. 
Gleams  of  the  mystery  fall  on  na  still,  though 
much  is  forgotten, 
And  through  out  commonest  Epeeeh  illumine 
the  path  of  our  thoughts. 
Thus  doth  the  lordly  smi  shine  forth  a  type  of 
God -head  ; 
Wisdom  and  love  the  beams  that  stream  on  a 
darksned  world. 
Thus  do  the  sparkling  waters  flow,  giving  joy  to 
the  deseit, 
And  the  fountain  of  Ufe  opens  iiaelf  to  the 
thirst. 
Thus  doth  the  word  of  God  distill  like  the  rain 
and  the  dew-drops ; 
Thus  doth  the  warm  wind  breathe  lilte  to  the 
spirit  of  God ; 
And  the  green  grass  and  the  flowers  are  signs  of 
the  regeneration. 

0  thou  Spuit  of  Truth,  visit  our  niinds  once 

Give  us  to  read  in  letters  of  light  tlie  language 
celestial. 
Written  all  over  the  earth,  written  all  over  the 
the  sky,  — 
Thus  may  we  bring  our  hearts  once  mom  to  know 
our  Creator, 
Seeing  in  all  things  around,  types  of  the  Infi- 
nite Mind. 


HATURE'S  CHAIN. 


Look  round  onrworld;  behold  the  chainof  love 
Combining  all  below  and  all  above. 
See  plastic  nature  working  to  this  end. 
The  single  atoms  each  to  other  tend, 
Attract,  attracted  to,  the  nest  in  place, 
Formed  and  impelled  its  neighbor  to  embrace. 
See  matter  next,  with  various  life  endued. 


See  dying  vegetables  life  sustain. 
See  Ufe  dissolving  vegetate  again ; 
All  forms  that  perish  other  forms  supply 
(By  turns  we  catch  the  vital  breath,  and  die) ; 
Like  bubbles  on  the  sea  of  matter  borne, 
They  rise,  they  break,  and  to  tliat  sea  retm'n. 
Nothing  is  foreign  ;  parts  relate  to  whole  ; 
One  ail-extending,  aU-preserving  Soul 
Connects  each  being,  greatest  with  the  least ; 
Made  beast  in  aid  of  man,  and  man  of  beiist ; 
All  served,  all  serving ;  nothing  staiids  alone  ; 
The  ohdnholdson,  and  where  it  ends,  unknown. 

Has  God,  thou  fool  1  worked  solely  for  thygnixl, 
Thy  joy,  thy  pastime,  thy  attire,  thy  food  ! 
Who  for  thy  table  feeds  the  wanton  fawn, 
For  him  as  kindly  spreads  the  floweiy  lawn. 
Is  it  for  thee  the  loi'k  ascends  and  sings  ! 
Joy  tunes  liis  voice,  joy  elevates  his  wings. 
Is  it  for  thee  the  linnet  pours  his  throat  ? 
Loves  of  his  own  and  raptures  swell  the  note. 
The  bounding  steed  you  pompously  bestride 
Shares  with  his  loM  the  pleasure  and  the  pride. 
Is  thine  alone  the  seed  that  strews  the  plain  ? 
The  birds  of  heaven  shall  vindicate  their  grain. 
Thine  the  full  harvest  of  the  golden  year ! 
Part  pays,  and  justly,  the  deserving  steer  : 
The  hog  that  plows  not,  nor  obeys  thy  call, 
Lives  on  the  labors  of  this  lord  of  all. 

Know,  Nature's  children  all  divide  her  care  ; 
The  fur  that  warms  a  monarch  wanned  a  bear. 
While  man  exclaims,  "Seeallthingsformyuse!" 
"See  man  for  mine!"  replies  a  pampered  goose; 
And  just  as  short  of  reason  he  must  fall 
Who  thinks  all  made  for  one,  not  one  for  all. 

Grant  that  the  powerful  still  the  weak  control ; 
Bo  man  the  wit  and  tyrant  of  the  whole  : 
Nature  that  tyrant  checks  ;  he  only  knows. 
And  helps,  another  creature's  wants  and  woes. 
Say,  will  the  falcon,  stooping  from  above, 
Smit  with  hev  varying  plumage,  spare  the  dove  ? 
Admires  the  jay  the  insect's  gilded  wings  ? 
Or  hears  the  hawk  when  Philomela  sings  ? 
Man  cares  for  all ;  to  birds  he  gives  his  woods, 
To  beasts  hia  pastures,  and  to  flah  his  floods  ; 
t  prompts  Mm  to  provide, 
■e,  yet  for  more  hia  pride  : 
patron,  and  enjoy 
The  extensiire  blessing  of  his  luxury. 
Tliat  very  life  his  leanifed  hunger  craves, 
He  saves  from  famine,  from  the  savage  saves  ; 
Nay,  feasts  the  animal  he  dooms  his  feast, 
And,  till  he  ends  the  being,  makes  it  blest ; 
Which  sees  no  more  the  sti'oke,  or  feels  the  \ain, 
Than  favoi'ed  man  by  tonch  ethereal  slain. 
The  oi'eature  had  his  feast  of  life  before  ; 
Thou  too  must  perish  when  thy  feast  is  o'er  ! 
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When  days  are  long  aad  skies  are  bright, 
When  woods  are  green  mid  fields  are  breezy, 

I  talie  my  fill  of  air  and  light, 
And  take  —  yes,  take  things  rsthnr  easy. 

You  men  of  figures  stiaer,  I  know,  -~ 

Call  me  an  idle,  dreamy  fellow  ; 
But  my  chief  husineas  here  below 

Is,  like  tte  apple,  to  grow  mellow. 

I  coax  the  fish  in  eove  or  ereelr ; 

My  light  skiff  rocks  on  rocking  billow ; 
Or,  weary,  in  some  shade  I  aaek 

A  mossy  hummock  for  my  pillow. 

There,  ati^tebed  upon  the  oheckei-ed  grass, 
Above  the  bare,  brown  mai^n  growing, 

1  watch  the  stiU,  soft  shadows  pass. 
Lulled  by  the  hnm  of  waim  airs  blowing. 


Holds  forth,  half  song  and  half  oration. 

The  red-capped  workman  on  a  limb. 
Up,  down,  in  circles  briskly  hopping, 

'So<k  to  the  helpmeet  calling  him, 

With  knowing  air  his  sage  head  dropping. 

At  times,  by  plasty  shore,  tho  still 

White-baited  watchman  springs  his  rattle, 

While  faintly  from  the  distant  hill 
Come  tinkling  bells  and  low  of  cattle. 

The  WHTEB  in  long  procession  tread 
Upon  the  beach  in  solemn  motion, 

Fringed  with  white  breakers  ;  overhead. 
Cloud-islands  dot  the  upper  ocean. 


Ik 


ai  will  SI 


Bat, 


yon  solid  men  wni  sneer  ; 
me  a  thriftless,  idle  fellow  ; 
(it,  as  I  said,  my  business  here 
Is,  like  the  apples,  to  grow  mellow. 


And  since  the  sammer  will  not  stay. 
And  since  the  winter  foUowa  fieetly. 

To  fitly  use  the  passing  day 
Eequires  my  time  and  thonght  completely. 

But,  if  of  life  I  get  the  best. 
The  use  of  wealth  without  its  fetteis. 

Am  I  more  idle  than  the  rest, 

Or  wiser  than  the  mon  ay -getters  ? 


The  earth  was  formed,  but  in  the  womb  as  yet 
Of  waters,  embryon  immature  involved, 
Appeared  not ;  over  all  the  face  of  earth 
Main  ocean  flowed,  not  idle  ;  bnt,  with  warm 
Prolific  humor  softening  all  her  globe, 
FciTneiited  the  great  mother  to  conceive. 
Satiate  with  genial  moisture;  when  God  said, 
"  Be  gathered  now,  ye  waters  under  heaven. 
Into  one  place,  and  let  dry  land  appear." 
Immediately  the  mountains  huge  appear 
Emergent,  and  their  broad  bare  backs  upheave 
Into  the  clouds  ;  their  tops  ascend  the  slty ; 
So  high  as  heaved  the  tumid  hills,  so  low 
Down  svmk  a  hollow  bottom  broad  and  deep. 
Capacious  bed  of  waters  :  thither  they 
Hasted  with  glad  precipitance,  uprolled. 
As  drops  on  dust  conglobing  from  the  dry : 
Part  rise  in  crystal  wall,  or  ridge  direct. 
For  haste;  such  flight  the  great  connnand  im- 
pressed 
On  the  swift  fiooda  ;  as  armies  at  the  call 
Of  trumpet  (for  of  armies  thou  hast  heard) 
Troop  to  their  standard  ;  so  the  watery  throng. 
Wave  rolling  after  wave,  where  way  they  found. 
If  steep,  with  torrent  rapture,  if  through  plain. 
Soft  ebbing ;  nor  withstood  liem  rock  or  hill ; 
But  they,  or  under  ground,  or  eircnit  wide 
With  serpent  error  wandering,  found  their  way. 
And  on  the  washy  ooze  deep  channel  a  wore  ; 
Easy,  ere  God  had  bid  the  ground  be  dry, 
All  but  within  those  banks,  where  rivers  now 
Stream,  and  perpetual  draw  their  humid  tmiu. 
The  dry  land.  Earth  ;  and  the  great  recejitacle 
Of  congregated  waters,  he  caUed  Seas  ; 
And  saw  that  it  was  good  :  and  said,  "Let  iiie 

Put  fortli  the  verdant  grass,  herb  yielding  seed, 
And  fmit-tree  yielding  fruit  after  her  kind. 
Whose  seed  is  in  herself  upon  the  earth." 
He  scarce  had  said,  when  the  bare  earth,  till  then 
Desert  and  bare,  unsightly,  unadorned. 
Brought  forth  the  tender  grass,  whoso  verdure 

Her  universal  face  with  pleasant  green  ; 
Then  herbs  of  every  leaf,  that  sudden  flowered 
Opening  their  various  colojn,  and  made  gay 
Her  bosom,  smelling  sweet :  and,  these  scarce 

blown, 
Forth  Bourishod  thick  the  clustering  vine,  forth 

crept 
The  swellhig  gourd,  up  stood  the  corny  reed 
Embattled  in  her  field,  biA  the  humble  slirab, 
And  bush  with  frizzled  hair  implicit ;  last 
Rose,  as  in  dance,  the  stately  ti^ees,  and  spread 
Their  branches  hung  with  copious  fruit,  or  gemmed 
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Tliijir  l)Io3soms  ;  with  high  woods  the  fielils  were 

crowned, 
With  tufta  the  valleys,  and  each  fonntain-aida ; 
With  botdeia  long  the  rirers  ;  Qial  earth  now 
Seemed  like  to  heaven,  a  seat  where  gods  might 

Or  wander  with  delight,  and  love  to  haunt 
Hev  sacrsd  shades ;  though  God  hud. yet  not  i-ained 
Upon  the  earth,  and  man  to  till  the  ground 
Kone  was  ;  but  from  the  earth  a  dewy  mist 
Went  up,  and  watered  all  the  ground,  and  each 
Plant  of  the  field  ;  which,  ere  it  was  In  the  earth, 
Ckid  made,  and  eveiy  herb,  before  it  grew 
On  the  green  stem  :  God  saw  that  it  was  good : 
So  even  and  mom  recorded  the  third  day. 

AgaintheAlmightyspake,  "Let  there  be  lights 
High  in  the  expanse  of  heaven,  to  divide 
The  day  from  night ;  and  let  them  be  for  signs, 
For  seasons,  and  for  days,  and  circling  years ; 
And  let  them  be  for  lights,  as  I  ordain 
Their  offtee  in  the  finnajnent  of  heaven. 
To  give  light  on  the  earth  "  ;  and  it  was  so. 
And  God  made  two  great  lights,  great  for  their 

To  man,  the  greater  to  have  mle  by  day. 

The  lesa  by  night,  altern  |  and  made  the  stars. 

And  set  them  in  the  firmament  of  heaven 

To  illominate  the  earth,  and  rule  the  day. 

In  their  vicissitude,  and  rale  tlie  night. 

And  light  fi'om  darkness  to  divide.     Ood  saw, 

Sarveying  his  great  work,  that  it  was  good  : 

For  of  celestial  bodies  iirst  the  sun 

A  mighty  sphere  he  framed,  unlightBome  first. 

Though  of  ethereal  mold ;  then  formed  the  moon 

Globose,  and  every  magnitude  of  stains. 

And  sowed  with  stars  the  heaven,  thick  as  a  field : 

Of  light  by  far  the  greater  ]>ni-t  he  took, 

Transplanted  from  her  cloudy  shrine,  and  placed 

!  II  the  sun's  orb,  made  porous  to  receive 

And  drink  the  iiq^uid  light ;  linn  to  retain 

Her  gathered  beams,  great  palace  now  of  light. 

Hither,  as  to  their  fountain,  other  stars 

Kei«aring,  in  their  golden  urns  drew  light. 

And  hence  the  moraing  planet  gilds  her  horns  ; 

By  tincture  or  reflection  they  augment 

Their  small  peculiar,  though  from  human  sight 

So  far  remote,  with  diminution  seen. 

FiiBt  in  his  east  the  glorious  lamp  was  seen, 

Begent  of  day,  and  all  the  horizon  round 

Invested  with  bright  rays,  jocund  to  run 

His  longitude  thiough  heaven's  high  rood ;  the 

gray 
Dawn,  and  the  Pleiades,  before  him  danced. 
Shedding  aweet  influence  ;  less  bright  the  moon, 
But  opposite  in  leveled  west  was  set, 
Hia  mirror,  with  full  iace  bon'Owing  her  light 
From  him  ;  for  other  light  ahe  needed  none 
In  that  Espftct,  and  still  Uiat  distance  keeps 


Till  night ;  then  in  tho  east  her  turn  aho  shines, 
Revolved  on  heaven's  gi'eat  axle,  and  her  reign 
With  thousand  lesser  lights  dividual  holds. 
With  thousand  thousand  stars,  that  then  appeared 
Spangling  the  hemisphere  ;  then  firet  adorned 
With  their  bright  luminaries  tliat  aet  and  rose, 
Ghid  evening  and  glail  morn  crowned  tiie  fourth 

day. 
And  God  said,  "  Let  the  waters  generate 
Reptile  with  spawn  abundant,  living  soul : 
And  let  fowl  fly  above  the  earth,  with  wings 
Displayed  on  the  open  firmament  of  heaven." 
And  God  created  the  great  whales,  and  each 
Soul  living,  each  that  crept,  which  plenteou^ly 
The  waters  generated  by  their  kinds  ; 
And  every  bird  of  wing  after  his  kind  ; 
And  saw  that  it  was  good,  and  blessed  thum, 

saying, 
"  Be  fiTiitful,  multiply,  and  in  the  seas. 
And  lakes,  and  running  streams,  the  waters  fill ; 
And  let  the  fowl  be  nmltiplied  on  the  earth." 
Forthwith  the  sounds  and  seas,  each  creek  and 

With  fry  innumerable  swarm,  and  shoals 
Of  fish  that  with  their  fins,  and  alvining  sciales, 
Glide  under  the  green  wave,  in  sculls  that  oft 
Bank  the  mid  sea  :  part  single,  or  with  mate. 
Graze  the  sea-weed  their  pasture,  and  thiough 

groves 
Of  coral  stray ;  or  sporting  with  quick  glance, 
Shew  to  the  son  their  waved  coats  dropt  witli  gold ; 
Or,  in  their  pearly  sheila  at  ease,  attend 
Moist  nutriment ;  or  under  roclts  their  food 
In  jointed  armor  watch  :  on  smooth  the  seal 
And  bended  dolphins  play ;  part  huge  of  hulk, 
Wallowing  unwieldy,  enormous  in  their  gait. 
Tempest  the  ocean  ;  there  leviathim, 

of  living  creatures,  on  the  deep 
'  like  a  promontory,  sleeps  or  swims. 
And  seems  a  moving  land  ;  and  at  his  gills 
Draws  in,  and  at  his  trunk  spouts  out,  a  sta. 
Meanwhile  the  tepid  caves,  and  fens,  and  shores. 
Their  brood  as  numerous  batch,  from  tlie  egg  that 


Bursting  with  kindly  rupture  forth  disclosed 
Their  callow  young ;  but  feathered  soon  and  fledge 
Tliey  summed  their  pens ;  and,  soaring  the  air 

aablime. 
With  clang  despised  the  ground,  under  a  cloud 
In  prospect ;  there  the  eagle  and  the  stork 
On  cliffs  and  cedar-tops  their  eyries  build  ; 
Part  loosely  wing  the  I'egion,  part  more  wise 
In  common,  ranged  in  figure,  wedge  their  way. 
Intelligent  of  seasons,  and  set  forth 
Their  aery  caravan,  high  ovei'  aeas 
Flying,  and  over  lands,  with  mutual  wing 
Rasing  their  flight ;  so  steers  the  prudent  crane 
Her  annual  voyage,  borne  on  «'inds  ;  tiie  air 
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Floata  aa  they  pass,  fanned  with  unnumberod 

plumss; 
From  branch  to  braneh  the  smaller  birds  with 

songs 
Solaeed  the  woods,  and  spread  their  painted  wings 
Till  even  j  nor  then  the  Botamn  nightingale 
Ceased  warUing,  but  all  night  tuned  her  soft  lays ; 
Others,  on  silver  lakes  snd  rivei's,  bathed 
Their  downy  brfiaat ;  the  swaE  with  archid  neck. 
Between  her  white  winga  niaatling  proudly,  rows 
Her  state  with  oary  feet ;  yet  oft  tiey  quit 
The -dank,  and,  rising  on  stiff  pennons,  toWer 
The  mid  aerial  sky ;  others  on  ground 
Walked  fiim ;  the   crested  coek  whoso  clarion 

sounds 
The  silent  hours,  and  the  other  whose  gay  train 
Adorns  him,  colored  with  the  florid  hue 
Of  rainbows  and  starry  eyes.     The  waters  thus 
With  fish  replenished,  and  the  air  with  fowl. 
Evening  and  mom  solemnized  the  fifth  day. 

The  sixth,  and  of  creation  last,  arose 
With  evening  harps  and  matin  ;  when  God  said, 
' '  I^t  the  earth  bring  forth  soal  living  in  her  kind. 
Cattle,  and  creeping  things,  and  beast  of  the 

eai'th. 
Each  in  their  kind."     The  earth  obeyed,   and- 

straight 
Opening  her  fertile  womb,  teemed  at  a  birth 
Innimieroue  living  creatures,  perfect  forms. 
Limbed  and  full  grown ;  out  of  the  ground  up 

Ag  from  his  lair,  the  wild  beast,  where  he  wons 
In  forest  wild,  in  thicket,  brake,  or  den ; 
Among  the  titea  in  pail's  they  mse,  they  walked  i 
The  cattle  in  the  fields  and  meadows  green ; 
Those  rare  and  solitary,  these  in  flocks 
Pasturing  at  once,  and  in  broad  herds  npaprung. 
The  grassy  clods  now  calvod  ;  now  half  appeai'ed 
The  tawny  lion,  pawing  to  get  free 
His  hinder  parts,  then  springs,  as  broke  from  bonds. 
And  rampant  shakes  his  brindcd  mane ;  the  ovmce. 
The  libbard,  and  the  tiger,  as  the  mole 
Itising,  the  crumbled  earth  above  them  threw 
In  hiUoeks  ;  the  swift  stag  from  under  ground 
Bore  up  Ilia  branching  head ;  scarce  from  his 

Behemoth,  biggest  born  of  earth,  upheaved 
Hisvastness  :  flee<^theflooks  and  bleating  rose. 
As  plants  :  ambiguous  between  sea  and  land 
The  river-horse,  and  scaly  crocodile. 
At  once  came  forth  whatever  creeps  the  ground, 
Insect  or  worm  :  th<^  waved  their  limber  fans 
For  wings,  and  smdlest  lineaments  enact 
In  all  the  liveries  decked  of  summer's  pride. 
With  spots  of  gold  and  purple,  azure  and  green ; 
These  as  a  line  their  long  dimension  drew, 
Streaking  tlie  ground  with  sinuous  trace  ;   not 


Minims  of  nature  ;  some  of  serpent-kind. 
Wondrous  in  length  and  corpnlence,  involved 
Their  snaky  folds,  and  added  wings.     First  crept 
Tha  jmrsimontons  emmet,  provident 
Of  future ;  in  small  room  large  heart  enclosed  ; 
Pattern  of  just  equality  perhaps 
Hereafter,  joined  in  her  popular  tribes 
Of  commonalty ;  swarming  next  appeared 
Tile  female  hee,  that  feeds  her  hushand  drone 
Delicionsly,  and  builds  her  waxen  cells 
With  honey  stored :  the  rest  are  numberless, 
And  thou  their  natures  knowest,  and  gavest  tliem 

Feedlesa  to  thee  repeated ;  nor  unknown 
The  sei-pent,  subtlest  beast  of  all  the  field. 
Of  huge  extent  sometimes,  with  branen  eyes 
And  hairy  mane  terrific,  though  to  thee 
Not  noxioas,  but  obedient  at  thy  call, 


LlTTLB  thinks,   in  tha  neld,   yon  red-cloaked 

down. 
Of  thee  from  the  hill-top  looking  down  ; 
The  heifer  that  Iowa  in  the  upland  farm, 
Far-heard,  lows  not  thina  ear  to  charm  ; 


The  at 


g  his  hi 


Deems  not  that  great  Hapoleon 

Stops  his  horse,  and  lists  with  delight; 

Whilst  his  files  sweep  round  you  Alpine  height ; 

Nor  knowest  thou  what  argument 

Thy  life  to  thy  neighbor's  creed  has  lent. 

All  are  heeded  by  each  one  j 

Nothing  is  fair  or  good  alone, 

I  thought  the  sparrow's  note  from  heaven, 

Singing  at  dawn  on  the  alder  6ough  ; 

""  brought  him  home,  in  his  nest,  at  even  ; 

He  sings  the  song,  bnt  it  pleases  not  now. 

For  I  did  not  bring  home  the  river  and  sky  ;  — 

He  sang  to  my  ear,  —  they  sang  to  my  eye. 

The  delicate  ^ella  lay  on  the  shore ; 

The  bubblea  of  the  latest  wave 

Fresh  pearls  to  their  enamel  gave ; 

'  nd  (he  bellowing  of  the  savage  sea 

Greeted  (heir  safe  escape  to  me. 

I  wiped  away  the  weeds  and  foam, 

1  fetched  my  sea-bom  treasui'es  home  ; 

But  the  poor,  unsightly,  noisome  things 

Had  left  their  beauty  on  (he  shore, 

With  the  sun  and  the  sand  and  the  wild  uproar. 

The  lover  watched  his  graceful  maid, 

As  mid  the  virgin  train  she  strayed. 

Nor  knew  bar  beatity's  best  attira 

Was  woven  still  by  the  snow-white  elioir. 

At  last  she  came  to  his  hermitage, 

Like  the  bii'dfrom  the  woodlands  to  the  cage;  — 

The  g!iy  enchantment  was  undone. 
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A  gentle  wife,  but  fiiiry  noce. 

Than  I  said,  "  I  covet  trath  ; 

Beauty  is  unripe  ohildhood'a  cheat ; 

I  leave  it  Tjeliind  with  the  games  of  youth.  "- 

As  I  spoke,  heneath  my  feet 

The  ground-pine  cnrlad  its  pretty  wreatli, 

Eunuing  over  the  club-mosa  bnirs  ; 

I  inhaled  the  violet's  breath  ; 

Around  me  stood  the  oaks  and  firs ; 

Pine-cones  and  nooras  lay  on  the  ground  ; 

Over  me  soared  the  eternal  sky. 

Full  of  light  and  of  deity  ; 

Again  I  saw,  sgaio  I  heaiii. 

The  rolling  river,  the  morning  bird  ;  — 

Beauty  through  my  senses  stole  ; 

1  yielded  myself  to  the  perfect  whole. 


RETIREMENT. 

Beneath  this  atony  roof  teelinod, 
I  soothe  to  peace  my  pensive  inind  ; 
And  while,  to  shade  my  lowly  cave. 
Embowering  elms  their  umbi'ago  wave. 
And  while  the  maple  dish  is  mine,  — 
The  beeehen  cup,  unstained  with  wine,  — 
I  acorn  the  gay  licentious  crowd, 
Hor  heed  the  toys  that  deek  the  proud. 

Within  my  limits,  lone  and  still, 
The  blackbird  pipes  in  artless  trill ; 
Fast  by  my  eouob,  congenial  guest. 
The  wi'en  has  wove  her  mossy  nest : 
From  busy  ^enes  and  brighter  skies, 
To  lurk  with  innocence,  she  flies, 
Here  hopes  in  safe  repose  to  dwell, 
Bor  anght  suspects  the  sylvan  cell. 

At  mom  I  take  my  customed  round. 
To  mark  how  bnds  yon  shmbby  mound, 
And  every  opening  primrose  count, 
That  tiimlj  paints  my  blooming  mount ; 
Or  o'er  the  sculptmes,  quaint  and  rude. 
That  grace  my  gloomy  solitude, 
1  teaeb  in  winding  wreaths  to  stray 
Fantastic  ivy's  gadding  spray. 

At  eve,  within  yon  studious  nook, 

I  ope  my  brass-emhossfed  book, 

Portrayed  with  many  a  holy  deed 

Of  martyrs,  crowned  with  heavenly  meed ; 

Then,  as  my  taper  waiea  dim, 

Chant,  eve  I  sleep,  my  measured  hymn, 

And,  at  the  close,  the  gleams  behold 

Of  parting  wuigs,  bedropt  with  gold. 


While  such  pure  joys  my  bliss  ci'eate. 
Who  but  would  smile  at  guilty  state  ! 
Who  but  would  wish  his  holy  lot 
In  calm  oblivion's  humble  gi-ot  ? 
Who  but  would  cast  his  pomp  away, 
To  take  my  staff,  and  amice  gray; 
And  to  the  world's  tumultuous  stage 
Prefer  the  blameless  hermitage  1 


COMB  TO  THESE  SCENES  OF 

Come  to  these  scenes  of  peace. 
Where,  to  rivera  munumiug. 
The  sweet  birds  all  the  summei 
Where  cares  and  toil  and  sadness 
Stranger,  does  thy  heart  deplore 
Friends  whom  thou  wilt  see  no  moi 
Does  thy  wounded  spirit  prove 
Pangs  of  hopeless,  severed  love  ? 
Thee  the  ati'eam  that  gushes  clear. 
Thee  the  birds  that  carol  near 
Shall  soothe,  as  silent  thou  dost  lie 
And  dream  of  their  wild  lullaby ; 
Come  to  bless  those  scenes  of  ]>eace, 
Where  cares  and  toU  and  sadness  a 


sing. 


SEE,   O  SEE  I 

See,  O  see  ! 

How  eveiy  tree. 

Every  bower, 

Eveiy  flower, 
A  new  life  gives  to  others'  joys 

While  that  I 

Grief-stricken  lie, 

Nov  can  meet 

With  any  sweet 
But  what  faster  mine  destroys. 
What  are  all  the  senses'  pleasui 
When  the  mind  has  lost  all 

Hoar,  0  hear  I 


The  night: 
Andvi 


's  fall 


n  for  others'  ei 
While  to  me. 
For  harmony, 

Echoes  despair. 
And  every  drop  provokes  a  tear. 
What  are  bU  the  at        '    ' 
When  the  soul  hi 


t 
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ON  A  BEAUTIFUL  DAY. 

0  HNSBBN  Spirit !  now  a.  ealm  divine 
Conies  forth  from  thee,  rejoicing  earth  and  s\ 

Trees,  hills,  and  honaes,  all  distinctly  shine. 
And  thy  great  oeean  slumbera  everywhere. 

The  monntain  ridga  against  the  purple  sky 
Stands  clear  and  Strang,  with  darkened  rooka 
and  daUs, 

And  cloudless  brightness  opens  wide  end  hig 
A  home  aerial,  where  thy  presence  dwells. 


The  chime  of  hells  remote,  the 

The  song  of  Mrda  in  whispering  copse  and  wood. 
The  distant  voice  of  children's  thoughtless  glee. 

And  maiden's  song,  aie  all  one  voice  of  good. 

Amid  the  leaves'  green  mass  a  stinny  play 
Of  flash  and  shadow  sKra  like  inward  life ; 

The  ship's  white  sail  glides  onward  far  away, 
Unhaunted  by  a  dream  of  storm  or  strife. 


INVOCATION  TO  LIGHT. 

Hail,  holy  Light,  offspring  of  Heaven  first-bora ! 
Or  of  the  Eternal  coeteraal  beam 
May  I  express  tliee  imblamed  ?  since  God  is  light, 
And  never  but  in  unapproaclied  light  ... 

Dwelt  from  elemity,  dwelt  then  in  tiee. 
Bright  effluence  of  bright  easenee  increate ! 
Or  hear'st  thou  rather  pure  ethereal  stream, 
Wliose  fountain  who  shall  tell !    Before  the  stin. 
Before  the  bearens,  tbou  wert,  and  at  the  voice 
Of  Ood,  as  witli  a  mantle,  didst  invest 
Tlie  rising  world  of  waters  dark  and  deep, 
Won  from  the  void  and  formless  infinite. 
Thee  I  revisit  now  with  holder  wing, 
Escaped  the  Stygian  pool,  though  long  detained 
In  that,  obscure  sojourn,  while  in  my  flight 
Through  utter  and  through  middle  darkness  home, 
■With  other  notes  than  to  the  Orphean  lyre, 
I  sung  of  Chaos  and  eternal  Kight, 
Taught  by  the  heavenly  Mose  to  venture  down 
The  dark  descent,  and  up  to  ra-ascend, 
Though  hard  and  rare  :  thee  I  revisit  safe. 
And  feel  thy  sovereign  vital  lamp  ;  but  thou 
Eevisiiest  not  these  eyes,  that  rail  in  vain 
To  find  thy  piercing  ray,  and  find  no  dawn  ; 
So  thick  a  drop  sai-ene  hath  qaenched  their  orbs, 
Or  dim  suffusion  veiled.     Yet  not  the  more 
Cease  I  to  wander  where  the  Mnscs  haunt 


Thee,  Sion,  and  the  flowery  brooks  beneath, 
That  wash  thy  hallowed  feet,  and  warbling  fiow, 
Nightly  I  visit :  nor  sometimes  forget 


Those  otier  two  equaled  with  me  in  fatj>. 
So  were  I  eq^ualsd  with  them  in  renown. 
Blind  Thamyris  and  blind  Mieonides, 
And  Tiresiss  raid  Phineus,  prophets  old : 
Then  feed  on  thoughts  that  voluntary  movo 
Harmooious  numbers  ;  as  the  wakeful  biid 
Sings  darkling,  and  in  shadiest  coveit  hid 
Tunes  her  nocturnal  note.     Thus  with  the  year 
Seasons  return,  but  not  to  me  ratuma 
Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  even  or  mora. 
Or  sight  of  vernal  bloom,  or  summer's  rose. 
Or  flocks,  or  herds,  or  human  face  diviue ; 
But  eloud,  instead,  and  ever-during  dark. 
Surrounds  me,  from  the  cheerful  ways  of  wen 
Cut  off,  and  for  the  book  of  knowledge  fair 
Presented  with  a  nnivei'sal  blank 
Of  nature's  works,  to  me  expunged  and  rased. 
And  wisdom  at  one  entrance  quite  shut  out- 
So  much  the  rather  thou,  celestial  Light, 
Shine  inward,  and  the  mind  throughall  her  powers 
Irradiate ;  there  plant  eyes,  all  mist  from  thence 
Purge  and  disperse,  that  1  may  see  and  tell 
Of  things  invisible  to  mortal  sight. 


FROM  THE  "HYMN  TO  LIGHT." 

Say,  from  what  golden  quivers  of  the  sky 
Do  all  thy  winged  arrows  fly  f 
Swiftness  and  Power  by  birth  ai'e  thine  : 
From  thy  great  sire  they  came,  thy  sire,  the  Word 

Thou  in  the  Moon's  bright  chaiiot,  proud  and 
gay, 
Dost  thy  bright  wood  of  atara  survey  ; 
And  all  the  year  dost  with  thee  bing 
Of  thousand  flowery  lights  thine  own  nocturnal 
spring. 

.   Thou,  Seythiatt'like,  dost  round  fhylandsabove 
The  Sun's  gilt  tent  forever  move. 
And  still,  as  thou  in  pomp  dost  go, 

Theshiaing  pageants  of  tlieworldattendthyshow. 

For  amidst  all  these  triumphs  doat  thou  acorn 

The  humble  glow-worms  to  adorn, 

And  with  those  living  spangles  gild 

<Ogreatneaswithoutpride  l)thebu5hesofthefieId. 

Night  and  her  ugly  subjects  thou  dost  fright, 
And  Sleep,  the  lasy  owl  of  night ; 
Ashamed,  and  fearful  to  appear, 
They  screen  their  horrid  shapes  witli  the  black 


At  thy  appearance,  Grief  itself  is  said 

To  shake  his  wings,  and  rouse  his  head  ; 
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And  cloudy  Care  has  often,  took 
A  gciitie  beamy  smile,  reHeetcd  fram  tliy  look. 

When,  goddess,  tlioulift'stup  thy  wakened  head 
Out  of  the  moniing's  purple  bed, 
Thy  q^uire  of  birds  about  thee  play, 
And  all  the  joyful  world  salutes  the  rising  day. 

All  the  world's  bravery,  that  delights  our  eyes, 
Is  but  thy  several  liveries ; 
Thou  the  rich  dye  on  them  bestow'st. 
Thy  nimble  pencil  paints  this  landscape  as  thou 

A  crimson  garment  in  the  ross  thon  wear'st ; 
A  crown  of  studded  gold  thou  bear'st ; 
The  virgin-lilies,  in  their  white, 
Are  clad  but  with  the  lawn  ot  almost  naked  light. 

The  violet,  Spring's  little  infant,  stands 
Girt  in  thy  purple  swaddling-bands  ; 
On  the  fair  tulip  thou  dost  dote  ; 
Thon  doth'st  it  in  ft  gay  and  party-colored  coat. 

Through  the  soft  ways  of  Heaven,  and  Mr,  and 

Which  open  all  their  pores  to  thee. 
Like  a  clear  river  thou  dost  glide. 
And  with  thy  Uving  stream  through  the  close 
channels  slide. 

But  the  vast  ocean  of  unbounded  day. 
In  th'  empyrean  Heaven  does  stay. 
Thy  rivers,  lakes,  and  springs,  below, 
From  thence  took  first  their  rise,  tliitUer  at  last 


It  hailed  the  sliips,  and  cried,  "Sail  on. 
Ye  mariners,  the  night  is  gone  I" 

And  hunied  landward  far  away. 
Crying,  ' '  Awake  I  it  is  the  day  I " 

It  said  unto  the  fowst^  "  Shout ! 
Hang  all  your  leafy  banners  out ! " 

It  touched  the  wood-bird's  folded  wing. 
And  SMd,  "  0  bird,  awake  and  sing  !  " 


It  whispered  to  the  fields  of  ec 
"  Bow  down,  and  hail  the  com 


It  crossed  the  churchyard  with  a  sigh. 
And  said,  "Not  yet!  inquietlie." 


UP  I  QUIT  TKY  BOWER  1 

Up  1  quit  thy  bower  I  lata  wears  the  hour. 
Long  have  the  rooks  cawed  round  the  tower  ; 
O'er  flower  and  tl-ee  loud  hums  the  bee. 
And  the  wild  kid  sports  merrily. 
The  sun  is  bright,  the  sky  is  clear  ; 
Wake,  lady,  wake  I  and  huaten  here. 

tip,  maiden  Mr !  and  bind  thy  hair. 

And  rouse  thee  in  the  breezy  air ! 

The  lulling  stream  that  soothed  thy  dream 

Is  dancing  ui  the  sunny  beam. 

Waste  not  these  hours,  so  fresh,  so  gay  : 

Leave  thy  soft  couch  and  haste  away  I 

Tip !    Time  will  tell  the  morning  bell 
Its  service-sound  has  chimed  well  i 
The  aged  crone  keeps  house  alone. 
The  reapers  to  the  fields  ore  gone. 
Lose  not  these  hours,  so  cool,  so  gay ; 
Lo  !  while  thou  sleep'st  they  haste  away  ! 

JOANNA  DAILUE, 


In  the  barn  the  tenant  cock. 

Close  to  partlet  perched  on  high. 

Briskly  crows  (the  shepherd's  clock  !) 
Jocund  that  the  morning 's  nigh. 


Biv-iftly  from  the  m 

Shadows,  nursed  by  night,  retire  ; 
And  the  peeping  sunbeam  now. 

Paints  with  gold  the  village  spire. 

Philomel  forsakes  the  thorn. 

Plaintive  where  she  pratfiS  at  n^ht ; 
And  the  lark,  to  meet  the  morn, 

Soars  beyond  the  shephenl's  sight 

From  the  low-roofed  cottage  ridge. 
See  the  chattering  swaUow  spring  ; 

Da]  ting  through  the  one-arched  bridge, 
Quick  she  dips  her  dappled  wing. 

Now  the  pine-tree's  waring  top 
Gently  greets  the  morning  gule  : 

Kidlings  now  begin  to  crop 
Uaisica,  on  the  dewy  dale. 
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Sram  the  balmy  sweets,  uncloyed 
(Keatless  till  lier  task  be  done), 
Kow  the  busy  beo  's  employeJ. 


TriukUng  through  the  emvioed  rocfc. 
Where  the  limpid  stream  distills, 

Sweet  I'elreshmont  waita  the  flock 
When  't  is  smi-drove  fTOm  the  hills. 

Colin 's  for  the  promised  corn 
(EiB  the  harvest  hopes  are  ripe) 

Aiixiona  ;  —  whilst  the  huntaman's  horn. 
Boldly  souuding,  drowns  Lis  pipe. 

Sweet,  O  sweet,  the  warbling  throng. 
On  the  white  emblossomed  spray  1 

Nature's  universal  song 
Ethoes  to  the  rising  day. 


THE  NOKTUERN  LIGIITS. 

To  claim  tlie  Arctic  came  the  sun 
With  biuiners  of  the  bmning  aoue. 
UniiDlled  Tipoa  their  airy  spars. 
They  froze  beneatli  the  light  of  stai 
And  there  they  float,  those  . 
Those  Northern  Lights,  fori 


The  night  was  dark,  tliough  sometimes  a  faint 

A  little  while  a  little  space  made  bright. 
The  night  was  long  and  like  an  iron  bar 
Lay  heavy  on  the  land  ;  till  o'er  the  sea 
Slowly,  within  the  East,  there  grew  a  light 
Which  half  was  starlight,  and  half  seemed  to  he 
The  herald  of  a  greater.     The  pale  white  . 
Tnmed  slowly  to  pale  rose,  and  tip  the  height 
Of  heaven  slowly  climbed.     The  gray  sea  grew 
Eose-colored  like  the  sky,     A  white  guil  flew 
Stiaight  toward  the  utmost  boundary  of  the  East, 
Whem  slowly  the  rose  gathered  and  increased. 
It  was  as  on  the  opening  of  a  door 
By  one  that  in  Ms  hand  a  lamp  doth  hold, 
Whose  flame  is  hidden  by  the  garment's  fold,  — 
The  still  Mr  moves,  the  wide  room  is  leas  dim. 

More  bright  the  East  became,  the  ocean  tnrned 
Dark  and  more  dai'kagiunstthe  brightening  sky,  — 
Shai'par  agdnst  the  sky  the  long  sea  line. 
The  hollows  of  the  breakers  on  the  shore 
Were  green  like  leases  whereon  no  sun  doth  shine, 
Though  white  the  outer  hranohea  of  the  tree. 


From  rose  to  red  the  level  heaven  burned  ; 
Then  sadden,  as  if  a  swoid.  fell  from  on  hig 
A  blade  of  gold  flashed  on  the  horizon's  rilc 


PACK  CLOTJIJS  AWAY. 

Pack  clouds  away,  and  welcome  day. 

With  night  we  banish  sorrow ; 
Sweet  air,. blow  soft ;  mount,  lark,  aloft. 

To  give  my  love  good  morrow. 
Wings  from  the  wind  to  please  her  mind, 

Notes  from  the  lark  1  'U  borrow  : 
Bird,  prine  thy  wing  ;  nightingale,  sing, 

To  give  my  love  good  mon'ow. 
■   To  give  my  love  good  morrow, 

Not«3  from  them  all  I  '11  borrow. 

Wake  from  tJiy  neat,  robin,  redbreast. 
Sing,  birds,  in  every  fuiTow  ; 

And  from  each  hill  let  music  shrill 
Give  my  fair  love  good  morrow. 

Blackbird  and  thrush  in  every  buah. 
Stare,  linnet,  and  cock-span'ow. 

You  petty  elves,  amongst  yourselves, 
Sing  my  fair  love  good  morrow. 
To  give  my  love  good  morrow, 
Siug,  hiitls,  in  eveiy  foirow. 


The  lowing  herd ;  the  sheepfold's  simple  bell ; 
The  pipe  of  early  shepherd  dim  descried 
In  the  lone  valley  ;  echoing  far  and  wide 
The  clamorous  horn  along  the  cliffs  above ; 
The  hollow  murmur  of  the  ocean-tide  ; 
The  hum  of  bees,  the  linnet's  lay  of  love, 
And  the  fnU  choir  that  wakes  the  universal  grove. 

The  cottage  curs  at  early  pilgrhn  bark  ; 
Crowned  with  her  pail  tlie  tripping  milkmaid 

The  whistling  plowman  stalks  ^leld  ;   and, 

Down  the  rough  slope  the  ponderous  wagon 


Through  rustling  com  the  i 

springs ; 

Slow  tolls  the  village-clock  the  drowsy  hour  ; 

The  partridge  bursts  away  on  whiiTing  wings  ; 

Deep  mourns  the  turtle  in  sequestered  bower, 

And  slu'ill  lark  earala  clear  from  her  aerial  tower. 
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POEMS  OB'  NATURE. 


THE  SABBATH  MORNING. 

Wirii  silent  awe  I  hail  the  sacred  mom, 
That  slowly  wakes  while  all  tlie  iielda  are  siill ! 
A  soothing  calm  on  every  lireaze  is  borne  ; 
A  graver  mumtur  gui'glea  from  the  rill ; 
And  echo  answers  softer  fi'om  the  hill ; 
And  sweeter  sings  the  linnet  from  tlie  thorn ; 
The  skylark  warUes  in  a  tone  less  shrill. 
Hail,  light  serene  I  hail,  sacred  Sahbath  morn  ! 
The  rooks  float  silent  by  in  dry  drove ; 
The  sun  a  placitl  yellow  luster  throws  ; 
The  gales  that  lately  sighed  along  the  grove 
Have  hvtaheij  their  downy  wings  hi  dead  repose  ; 
The  hovering  rack  of  clouds  forgets  to  move,  — 
So  smiled  the  day  when  tlie  first  morn  arose  ! 


REVS  DU  MIDI. 

"When  o'er  the  mountain  steeps 
The  hazy  noontide  creeps. 
And  the  shrill  cricket  sleepa 
Under  the  grass  ; 
Vhen  soft  the  shadows  lie. 
And  clouds  sail  o'er  the  sky, 
And  the  idle  winds  go  by. 
With  the  heavy  seent  of  blossoms  as  they  pass,  - 

Then,  when  the  silent  stream 
Liipscs  as  in  a  dream, 
And  the  water-lilies  gleam 
Up  to  the  sun  ; 

When  the  hot  and  burdened  day 
Rests  on  its  downward  way, 
When  the  moth  foists  to  play. 
And  the  plodding  ant  may  dream  her  work  i 

Then,  from  the  noise  of  war 
And  the  din  of  earth  afar. 
Like  some  foi^tten  star 
Dropt  from  the  sky,  — 
Tlie  soands  of  love  and  fear, 
AU  voices  sad  and  clear, 
Banished  to  silence  drear,  — • 
The  willing  thrall  of  ti'anoes  sweet  I  lie. 

Some  melancholy  gale 
Breathes  its  mysterious  tde. 
Till  the  rose's  lips  grow  jiale 
With  her  sighs ; 
And  o'er  my  thoughts  are  oast 
Tints  of  the  vanished  past, 
Glorioa  that  faded  fast, 

splendor  in  my  dreaming  eyes. 


As  poised  on  vibrant  wings, 
Where  its  sweet  tteaauii;  swings, 
The  honey-lover  clings 
To  the  red  flowers,  — 
So,  lost  in  vivid  light. 
So,  rapt  from  day  and  night, 
I  linger  in  delight. 
Enraptured  o'er  the  vision-freighted  hours. 


A  StTMMER  NOON. 

Who  has  not  dreamed  a  world  of  bliss 
On  a  bright  sunny  noon  like  this, 
Conohed  by  his  native  brook's  green  maze, 
With  comrade  of  his  boyish  daya. 
While  all  around  them  seemed  to  be 
Just  as  in  joyous  infancy  ? 
Who  has  not  loved  at  such  an  hour. 
Upon  that  heath,  in  birchen  bower, 
Lulled  in  the  poet's  dreamy  mood. 
Its  wild  and  sunny  solitude  ! 
While  o'er  the  waste  of  purple  ling 
Yon  mark  a  sultry  glimmering ; 
Silence  herself  there  seems  to  sleep. 
Wrapped  in  a  slumber  long  and  deep. 
Where  slowly  sti'ay  those  lonely  sheep 
Through  the  tall  foxglove's  crimson  bloom. 
And  gleaming  of  the  scattered  broom. 
Love  you  not,  then,  to  list  and  hear 
The  crackling  of  the  goise-Ilowei's  near. 
Pouring  an  orange-scented  tide 
Of  fi?ii^tanoe  o'er  the  desert  wide  1 
To  hear  the  buzzard's  whimpering  slirill. 
Hovering  above  you  high  and  still ! 
The  twittei'ing  of  the  bird  that  dwells 
Among  the  heath's  delicious  bells  ? 
While  round  your  bed,  o'er  fern  and  blade. 
Insects  in  green  and  gold  arrayed. 
The  sun's  gay  tribes  have  lightly  strayed  ; 
And  sweeter  sound  then'  humming  wings 
Than  the  proud  minstrel's  echoing  strings. 


Bbnbath  a  shivering  canopy  reclined, 
Of  aajien-leavea  that  wave  without  a  wind, 
I  love  to  lie,  when  lulling  breezes  stir 
The  spiry  cones  that  tremble  on  the  fir  ; 
Or  wander  mid  the  dark-green  fields  of  broom, 
When  peers  in  scattered  tufts  the  yellow  bloom 
Or  trace  the  path  with  tangling  furze  o'errnn. 
When  bui'Sting  seed-bells  crackle  in  the  sun, 
And  pittoiing  gi'asshoppers,  eonfus'dly  shrill, 
Pipij  giddHy  along  the  glowing  hill ; 
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8wei;t  gi'asshopper,  who  lov'at  at  uoon  to  li 
Serenely  in  the  green-ribbed  elo¥ei''3  eje, 
To  aun.  thy  filmy  winga  and  emerald  vest, 
Unseen  thy  form,  and  undisturbed  thy  real 
Oft  have  1  listening  mused  the  sultry  day. 
And  wondered  what  thy  chirping  song  might  say. 
When  iiaught  was  heard  along  the  1 ' 
To  join  thy  music,  save  the  Ustlesa  bee, 

JOBN. 


THE  MIDGES  DANCE  AEOON  THE  EUKN. 

TiiK  midges  dauce  aboon  lie  burn  ; 

The  dewa  b^in  to  fa' ; 
The  pairtrieks  down  the  nishy  holm 

Set  up  their  e'ening  ca'. 
Now  loud  and  dear  the  Uaekbird'a  aang 

Rings  through  the  briery  shaw. 
While,  flitting  gay,  the  swallows  play 

Arauttd  the  oaatle  wa'. 

Beneath  the  golden  gloamin'  sky 

The  mavis  mends  her  lay  ; 
The  i-edbieast  pours  his  sweetest  strains 

To  charm  the  lingering  day  ; 
While  weary  yeldrins  seam  to  wail 

Their  little  nestlings  torn. 
The  merry  wren,  frae  den  to  den, 

Gaes  jinking  through  the  thorn. 

Tlie  roses  fauld  their  silken  leaves. 

The  foxglove  shuts  its  bell ; 
The  honeysuckle  and  the  birk 

Spread  fragrance  through  the  dell. 
Let  others  crowd  tie  giddy  court 

Of  mirth  and  revelry, 
The  simple  joys  that  nature  yields 

Arc  dearer  far  to  me. 


THE  EVENING  WIND. 

Spikit  that  breatliest  Uirough  my  lattice  ;  thou 
That  cool'st  the  twilight  of  the  enltry  day  ! 

Gratelully  flows  thy  freshness  round  my  brow  ; 
Thou  hast  been,  out  upon  tlie  deep  at  play, 

Eiding  all  day  the  wild  blue  waves  till  now, 
Koughening  their  crests,  and  scattering  high 
their  spray, 

And  swelling  the  white  sail.     I  welcome  thee 

To  the  scorched  land,  thou  wanderer  of  the  sea  1 

Kor  I  alone,  —  a  thotisand  bosoms  round 
Inhale  thee  in  the  fullness  of  delight ; 

And  languid  forms  rise  up,  and  pulses  bound 
Livelier,  at  coming  of  the  wind  of  night ; 


And  languishing  to  hear  thy  welcome  sound, 

Lies  the  vast  inland,  stretched  beyond  the  sight. 
Go  foi-tli  into  the  gatiieiing  shade  ;  go  forth,  — 
God's  blessing  breathed  upon  the  fainting  earth  t 

Go,  roek  tie  little  wood-bird  in  his  nest ; 

Cm'l  the  still  waters,  bright  with  stars ;  and  rouse 
The  wide  old  wood  from  his  majestic  rest. 

Summoning,  from  the  innumerable  boughs. 
The  strange  deep  haimonies  that  haunt  his  breast. 

Pleasant  sliall  be  thy  way  where  meekly  hows 
The  shutting  flower,  and  darkling  waters  pass. 
And  where  the  o'arshadowing  branches  sweep  the 


Stoop  o'er  the  place  of  graves,  aiid  softly  sway 
The  sighing  herbage  by  the  gleaming  stone. 

That  they  who  near  the  churchyard  willows  stray. 
And  listen  in  the  deepening  gloom,  alone. 

May  think  of  gentle  souls  that  passed  away. 
Like  thy  pure  breath,  into  the  vast  unknown. 

Sent  forth  from  heaven  among  the  sons  of  men, 
heaven  again. 


The  faint  old  man  shall  lean  his  silver  head 
To  feel  thee  ;  thou  shalt  kiss  the  child  asleep, 

And  dry  the  moistened  curls  that  ovei'spi'ead 
His  temples,  while  his  breathing  grows  more 

Aiid  they  who  stand  about  flie  dck  man's  bed 

Shall  joy  to  listen  to  thy  distant  sweep. 
And  softly  part  his  cm'tains  to  bUovi 
Thy  visit,  gi'ateful  to  his  burning  brow. 

Go,  —  but  tlie  circle  of  eternal  change. 
Which  is  the  life  of  nature,  shall  I'estore, 

With  sounds  aaid  scents  from  all  thy  mighty  range, 
Thee  to  thy  birthplace  of  the  deep  once  more. 

Sweet  odors  in  the  sea  air,  sweet  and  strange, 
Shall  tell  the  homesick  mailner  of  the  shore  ; 

And,  listening  to  thy  murmur,  he  shall  deem 

Hu  hears  the  justling  leaf  and  running  sb-eara. 


THE  EVENING  STAE. 

Stak  that  bringest  homo  the  bee, 
And  setfst  the  weary  laborer  free  ! 
If  any  star  shed  peace,  't  is  thou, 

That  send'st  it  from  above. 
Appearing  when  heaven's  breath  and  brow 

Are  sweet  as  here  we  love. 

Come  to  the  luxnriamt  skies, 
Whilst  the  landscape's  odors  rise. 
Whilst  far-off  lowing  herds  are  heard, 
And  songs,  when  toO  is  done, 
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POEMS  OF  NATURE. 


Prom  cottiLges  whose  amoke  unstirred 
Curls  yellow  iii  the  svin. 

Star  of  lore's  soft  interviews, 
Parted  lovers  on  thee  mnse  ; 
Their  remembrancer  in  heaven 

Of  thriUiiig  vowa  thou  art. 
Too  delicious  to  lie  riven 

By  absence  from  the  heart. 


CAPE-COTTAGE  AT  SUNSET. 

Wb  stood  upon  the  ragged  rocks, 
When  the  long  day  was  nearly  done  ; 

The  waves  had  ceased  their  sullen  shocks, 
And  liipped  our  feet  with  murmuring  ton 

And  o'fir  the  bay  in  stiwiming  locks 
Blew  the  red  tresses  of  the  sun. 

Along  the  west  the  golden  bars 

Still  to  a  deeper  glory  grew ; 
Ahove  our  heads  the  faint,  few  stars 

Looked  out  from  the  unfathomed  blue  ; 
And  the  fair  city's  clamorous  jara 

Seemed  melted  in  that  evening  hue. 

0  sunset  sky  !  0  purple  tide  I 

0  friends  to  friends  that  closer  pressed  ! 
Those  glories  have  in  darkness  died, 
And  ye  have  left  my  longing  breast. 

1  could  not  keep  you  by  my  side. 
Nor  fix  that  radiance  in  the  west. 


If  solitude  hati  ever  led  thy  steps 
To  the  wild  oiaan's  echoing  shoi'B, 

And  tlwu  hast  lingei-ed  there 

Until  the  sun's  broad  orb 
Seemed  resting  on  the  burnished  wave, 

Thou  must  have  marked  die  lines 
Of  purple  gold  that  motionless 

Hung  o'er  the  sinking  sphere ; 
Thou  must  have  marked  the  billowy  clouds, 
Mged  with  intolerable  radiancy. 

Towering  like  rooks  of  jet 

Crowned  with  a  diamond  wreath. 

And  yet  there  is  a  moment, 

"When  the  sun's  highest  point 

"When  those  far  clouds  of  feathery  gold. 

Shaded  with  deepest  purple,  gleam 

Like  islands  on  a  daik-blue  sea ; 

Then  has  thy  fancy  soai'ed  above  the  earth, 

Aud  furled  Its  wearied  wing 

"Within  the  Fairy's  fane. 


Yet  not  the  golden  islands 
Gleaming  in  yon  flood  of  light, 

Kor  the  feathery  cuitains 
Stretching  o'er  the  sun's  bright  couch, 
Hor  the  bm-nished  ocean's  waves 

Paving  tliat  gorgeous  dome. 
So  Mr,  so  wonderful  a  sight 
As  Mab's  ethereal  palace  could  affoi'd. 
Yet  likest  evening's  vault,  that  fairy  H.ill ! 
Heaven,  low  resting  on  the  wave,  it  spread 
Its  floors  of  flashing  light. 
Its  vast  and  azure  dome. 
Its  fertile  golden  islands 
Floating  on  a  silver  sea  ; 
Whilst  suns  theii'  mingling  beamings  darted 
Through  clouds  of  ciromnambient  darkness, 
And  pearly  battlements  around 
Looked  o'er  the  immense  of  heaven. 


NIGHTFALL:  A  PICTURE. 

Low  bums  tlie  summer  afternoon  ; 

A  mellow  luster  lights  the  scene  ( 
And  from  its  smiling  beauty  soon 

The  purpling  sliade  will  chase  the  sheen. 

The  old,  quaint  homestead's  windows  blaze ; 

The  cedars  long,  bbick  pictures  show ; 
And  broadly  slopes  one  path  of  lays 

Within  the  bam,  and  makes  it  glow. 

The  loft  stares  out  ~  the  cat  intent. 
Like  carving,  on  some  gnawing  rat  — 

With  sun-bathed  hay  and  rafters  bent, 

Hool:ed,  cobwebbed  homes  of  wasp  and  bat. 

The  harness,  bridle,  saddle,  dart 
Gleams  from  the  lower,  rough  expanse  ; 

At  either  side  the  stooping  cai-t. 

Pitchfork  and  plow  cast  looks  askance. 

White  Dobbin  through  the  stable-doors 
Shows  liis  round  shape  ;  faint  color  coats 

The  manger,  where  the  farmer  pours. 
With  rustling  rush,  the  glancing  oats. 

A  sun-haze  streaks  the  dusky  shed ; 

Makes  spears  of  seams  and  gems  of  chinks  : 
In  mottled  gloss  the  straw  is  spread ; 

And  the  gray  grindstone  dully  blinks. 


With  gorgeous  tints  around  it  drawn ; 
i  beacon  on  the  mountain's  bieast, 
A  crescent,  slired,  a  star—  and  gone. 
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The  landscape  now  prepares  for  night ; 

A  gauzy  mist  slow  settles  round  ; 
Eve  ^ows  her  hnea  in  erery  sight. 

And  blends  her  voice  with  every  sound. 

The  sheep  stream  rippling  down  the  dell, 
Their  smooth,  sharp  faces  pointed  str^ght ; 

The  pacing  Itine,  with  tinlding  hell, 
Come  grazing  through  the  pasture-gate. 

The  ducks  are  grouped,  aiid  talk  in  fits ; 

One  yawns  with  stretch  of  leg  and  wing  ; 
One  rears  and  fans,  then,  settliiig,  sits  ; 

One  at  a  motli  makes  awkward  spring. 

The  geese  march  grave  in  Indian  file, 
The  ragged  patriarch  at  the  head  ; 

Then,  screaming,  flatter  olT  awhile. 
Fold  up,  and  onee  more  stately  tread. 

Brave  ehsiiticleer  shows  haughtiest  air ; 

Hurls  Ills  shrill  vannt  with  lofty  bend  ; 
Lifts  foot,  glares  round,  then  follows  where 

His  scratching,  picking  pattleta  wend. 

Staid  Towser  scents  the  glittering  ground  ; 

Then,  yawning,  draws  a  orescent  deep, 
"Wheels  his  head-drooping  frame  around 

And  sinks  with  fow-paws  st^retched  for  sleep. 

The  oien,  loosened  from  the  plow. 
Rest  by  the  pear-tree's  crooked  trunTi  ; 

Tim,  standing  with  yoke-burdened  brow, 
Trim,  in  a  mound  beside  him  sunk. 

One  of  the  kine  upon  the  bank 
Heaves  her  face-lifting,  wheezy  roar  ; 

One  smooths,  witb  lapping  tongue,  her  flank  ; 
With  ponderous  droop  one  finds  the  floor. 

Freed  Dobbin  through  the  soft,  clear  dark 
Glimmers  across  the  pillared  scene, 

Witli  the  grouped  geese,  —  a  pallid  mark,  — 
And  scattered  bushes  black  between. 

The  flre-flies  freckle  erery  spot 
With  fickle  light  that  gleams  and  dies ; 

The  bat,  a  waveiing,  soundless  blot. 
The  cat,  a  pair  of  prowling  eyes. 

Still  the  sweet,  iiagi'ant  dark  o'erflows 
The  deepening  air  and  darkening  ground ; 

By  its  rich  scent  I  trace  the  rose, 
The  viewless  beetle  by  its  sound. 

Tlie  cricket  scrapes  its  rib-lilte  bars  ; 

The  tree-toad  purrs  in  whining  tone  ; 
And  now  the  lieavens  are  set  with  stai-s, 

Anil  night  and  quiet  reign  alone. 


Ave  Maria  I  blessed  be  the  hour. 

The  time,  the  clime,  tlie  spot,  where  I  so  oft 
Have  felt  that  moment  in  its  fullest  power 

Sink  o'er  the  earth  so  Ijeautiful  and  soft^ 
While  swung  the  deep  bal!  in  the  distant  tovieT 

Or  the  faint  dying  day  hymn  stole  aloft. 
And  not  a  breath  crejrt  through  the  rosy  air. 
And  yet  the  forest  leaves  seemed  stiried  with 
prayer, 

Ave  Maiia  !  't  is  the  hour  of  prayer  1 
Ave  Maria !  't  is  the  hour  of  love  I 

Ave  Maria  !  may  onr  spirits  dare 

Look  up  to  thine  and  to  thy  Son's  above  ! 

Ave  Maria  !  0  that  face  so  fair ! 
Those  downcast  eyes  beneath  the  Almighty 

What  though  't  is  but  a  pictured  image  ?  — 

strike,  — 
That  painting  is  no  Idol,  —  't  is  too  like. 

Sweet  hour  of  twilight !  in  the  solitude 
Of  the  pine  forest,  and  the  silent  shore 

Which  bounds  Ravenna's  immemorial  wood. 
Rooted  where  once  the  Adrian  wave  flowed  o'er 

To  where  the  last  Cfesarean  fortress  stood. 
Evergreen  forest ;  which  Boccaccio's  lore 

And  Dryden's  lay  made  hannted  ground  to  me. 

How  have  I  loved  the  twilight  hour  and  thee  ! 

The  sbrill  cicalas,  people  of  the  pine, 
Making  their  summer  lives  one  ceaseless  song. 

Were  the  sole  echoes,  save  my  steed's  and  mine. 
And  vesper  bolls  that  rose  the  boughs  along  ; 

The  specter  huntsman  of  Onesti's  line, 

His  hell-dogs,  and  their  cliase,andthefairtliTOng 

Which  learned  from  this  example  not  to  fly 

From  a  true  lover,  — shadowed  my  mind's  eye. 

0  Hesperus  !  thou  bringest  all  good  things,  — 
Home  to  the  weary,  to  the  hungry  cheer. 

To  the  young  bird  the  parent's  brooding  wings. 
The  welcome  stall  to  the  o'erlabored  steer ; 

Whate'er  of  peace  about  our  hearthstone  clings, 
Whate'ef  onr  household  gods  protect  of  dear, 

Are  gathered  round  us  by  thy  look  of  rest ; 

Thoubring'st  the  child,  too,  to themotber'sbi'east. 

Soft  hour  I  which  wakes  the  wish  and  melts  the 

Of  those  who  sail  the  seas,  on  the  first  day 

When  they  from  their  sweet  friends  are  torn  apart ; 

Or  fills  witli  love  the  pDgrim  on  his  way. 
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As  tlie  far  bell  of  vesper  malces  1dm  sUirt, 

Seeming  to  weep  the  dying  day's  decay  ; 
Is  this  ft  fancy  which  onr  leason  scorns  f 
Ah  I  aarely  nothing  dies  hut  something  moi 


ODE  TO  EVENING. 

7l'  auglit  of  oaten  stop  or  pastoral  song 
May  hope,  chaste  Eve,  to  soothe  thy  modest  ear. 
Like  thy  own  solemn  springs. 
Thy  springs,  and  dying  gales,  — 

0  nymph  reserved,  while  now  the  bright-haired 

Sun 
Sits  in  yon  western  tent,  whose  cloudy  skirts, 

With  braid  ethereal  wove, 

O'erhang  his  wavy  bed  ; 

Now  air  is  hushed,  save  where  the  weak-eyed  bat, 
With  short,  shrill  shriek  flits  by  on  leathern 

Or  where  the  beetle  winds 
His  small  but  sullen  horn, 

Aa  oft  he  rises  midst  the  twilight  path. 
Against  the  pilgrim  twrne  in  heedless  hum ; 
ITow  teach  me,  maid  composed. 
To  breathe  some  softened  strain, 

Wliose  numbers,  stealing  through  thy  darkening 

May  not  unseemly  with  its  stillness  suit ; 
As,  musing  slow,  I  hail 
Thy  genial,  loved  return  ! 

For  when  thy  folding-star  arising  shows 
His  paly  circlet,  at  his  warning  lamp. 

The  fragrant  Hours,  and  Elves 

"Who  slept  in  buds  the  day. 

And  many  a  Nymph  who  wreathes  her  biows 

with  sedge, 
And  sheds  the  freshening  dew,  and,  lovelier  still, 

The  pensive  Pleasures  sweet, 

Prepare  thy  shadowy  oar. 

Then  let  me  rove  some  wild  and  heathy  scene  ; 
Or  find  some  ruin  midst  its  dreary  dells. 

Whose  walls  more  awful  nod 

By  thy  religious  gleams. 

Or,  if  chill,  bhistering  winds,  or  driving  rain, 
Pi'cvent  my  willing  feet,  be  mine  the  hut 
That  from  the  mountain's  side 
Views  wilds,  and  swelling  floods. 


And  liamlets  brown,  and  dim-iliscovci'ed  spires 
And  hears  their  simple  bell,  and  msirks  o'er  ail 

Thy  dewy  fingers  draw 

The  gradual,  dusky  veil. 

While  Spring  shall  pour  his  showers,  as  oft  Ii 


And  bathe  thy  breathing  tresses,  meekest  Eve  ! 
While  Sunmior  loves  ia  sport 
Beneath  thy  lingering  light  i 

While  sallow  Autumn  fills  thy  lap  with  leaves  ; 
Or  Winter,  yelling  through  the  troublous  air, 

Affrights  thy  shrinking  trahi. 

And  rudely  reinis  thy  rabes,  — 

So  long,  regardful  of  thy  quiet  rule. 

Shall  Fancy,  Friendship,  Science,  smiling  Peace, 

Thy  gentlest  influence  own, 

And  love  thy  favorite  name  ! 


The  moon  is  up,  and  yet  it  is  not  night  i 
Sunset  divides  the  sky  witii  her  ;  a  sea 
Of  gioiy  streams  along  the  Alpine  height 
Of  hluB  Frinli's  mountains  ;  heaven  is  freo 
From  clouds,  but  of  all  colors  seems  to  be 
Melted  to  one  vast  Iris  of  the  west. 
Where  the  day  joins  the  past  eternity ; 
While,  on  the  other  hand,  meek  Dian's  crest 
Floats  through  the  azure  air,  an  island  of  tlie 
blest. 

A  single  star  is  at  her  side,  and  reigns 
With  her  o'er  half  the  lovely  heaven  ;  but  still 
Yon  sunny  sea  heaves  brightly,  and  remains 
Eolled  o'er  the  peak  of  the  far  Rhcetian  hill, 
Aa  day  and  night  contending  were  until 
Nature  reddmed  her  order  ;  gently  flows 
The  deep-dyed  Brenta,  where  their  hues  instill 
The  odorous  purple  of  ^  new-bom  rose. 
Which  streams  upon  her  stream,   and  glassed 
within  it  glows. 

Filled  with  the  face  of  heaven,  which,  from 

Comes  down  upon  the  waters  ;  all  its  Inies, 
From  the  rich  sunset  to  the  rising  star. 
Their  magical  variety  diffuse  ; 
And  now  they  change  ;  a  paler  shadow  strtn  s 
Its  mantle  o'er  the  mountains  :  parting  day 
Dies  like  the  dolphin,  whom  each  jiang  imlmps 
With  a  new  color  as  it  gasps  away. 
The  last  still  loveliest,  till 't  is  gone  —  and  all  is 
gray. 
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EVENING  ns  FAitADISE. 

How  came  still  evening  on,  and  twilight  gray 
Had  ill  her  sober  livoiy  all  things  clad  ; 
Silence  accompanied  ;  for  baast  and  bird, 
Tliey  tio  theii'  gmsay  coueh,  these  to  their  nests, 
Woie  slunk,  all  hnt  the  wakeful  nightingnle  ; 
She  all  night  long  her  amorous  deaeant  snng. 
Silence  was  pleased  :  now  glowed  the  liimanient 
With  living  sapphires ;  Hesperus,  that  led 
Tlie  stawy  host,  rode  brightest,  till  the  moon, 
Rising  in  clouded  majesty,  at  length 
Apjiarent  queen,  unveiled  her  peerless  light, 
And  o'er  the  dark  her  silver  mantle  threw. 

When  Adam  thus  to  Eve  ;  "  Fair  eonsoit,  the 

Of  night,  and  all  things  now  mtiwd  to  rest. 
Mind  us  of  like  repose,  sinee  God  hath  set 
Lfthor  and  rest,  as' day  and  night,  to  men 
Successive  ;  and  the  timely  dew  of  sleep, 
How  falling  with  soft  slumberous  weight,  inclines 
Our  eyelids.     Other  creatures  all  day  long 
Kove  idle,  unemployed,  and  less  need  i'est ; 
Man  hatli  his  daily  work  of  body  or  mind 
Appointed,  which  declares  his  dignity. 
And  the  regard  of  Heaven  on  all  bis  ways ; 
While  other  animals  unactive  range. 
And  of  their  doings  God  takes  no  account. 
To-moTTOW,  ere  fresh  morning  streak  the  east 
With  first  approach  of  Kght,  we  must  be  risen, 
And  at  our  pleasant  labor,  to  reform 
Yon  flowery  arbors,  yonder  alleys  green, 
Oitr  walk  at  noon,  with  branches  overgrown. 
That  mock  our  scant  manuiing,  and  require 
More  liajids  than  ours  to  lop  their  wanton  growtli. 
Those  blossoms  also,  and  those  dropping  gums, 
That  lie  bestrewn,  onsightly  and  unsmooth. 
Ask  riddance,  if  we  mean  to  tread  with  ease ; 
Meanwhile,  as  Nature  wills,  night  bids  us  rest." 
To  whom  thus  Eve  with  perfect  beauty  adonied : 
"  My  author  and  disposer,  what  thou  bidd'st 
Unaigued  1  obey ;  so  God  ordains ; 
God  is  thy  law,  thou  mine  ;  to  know  no  mow 
Is  woman's  happiest  knowledge  and  her  praise. 
With  thee  conversing  1  forget  all  time  ; 
AH  seasons  and  their  change,  all  please  alike. 
Sweet  is  the  breath  of  mom,  her  rising  sweet, 
With  charm  of  earliest  birds  ;  pleasant  the  sun, 
When  first  on  this  delightful  land  he  spreads 
His  orient  beams,  en  herb,  tree,  fruit,  and  flower. 
Glistering  with  dew ;  fragrant  the  fertile  earth 
After  soft  showers  ;  and  sweet  the  coming  on 
Of  grateful  evening  mild  ;  then  silent  ni^t. 
With  this  her  solemn  bird,  and  this  fair  moon, 
And  these  the  gems  of  heaven,  her  starry  train  : 
But  neither  bi-eatii  of  mom,  when  she  ascends 
With  charms  of  earliest  binia  ;  nor  lisiiig  sun 
On  this  delightful  land  ;  nor  herb,  fruit,  flower. 


Glistering  with  dew  ;  nor  fragrance  after  shower. 
Nor  grateful  evening  mild  ;  nor  silent  night 
With  this  her  solemn  bird,  nor  walk  by  moon. 
Or  glittering  starlight,  without  thee  is  sweet" 
Thus  talkijig,  hand  in  hand  alone  they  passe 
On  to  their  blissful  bower. 


TO  NIGHT. 

Swiftly  walk  over  the  western  wave. 

Spirit  of  Night ! 
Out  of  the  misty  eastern  cave. 
Where,  all  the  long  and  lone  daylight. 
Thou  wovest  dreams  of  joy  and  fear 
Which  make  thee  tenible  and  dear,  — 

Swift  be  tliy  flight ! 

Wrap  thy  form  in  a  mantle  gray, 

Star-inwrought ; 
Blind  with  thine  hair  tlie  eyes  of  Day, 
Kiss  her  until  she  be  wearied  out ; 
Then  wander  o'er  city  and  sea  and  land, 
Toucliing  all  with  thine  opiate  wand,  — 

Come,  long-sought  I 

When  1  arose  and  saw  the  dawn, 

I  sighed  for  thee ; 
When  light  rode  high,  and  the  dew  was  g 
And  noon  lay  heavy  on  fiower  and  tree, 
And  the  weary  Day  turned  b)  her  rest. 
Lingering  like  an  unloved  guest, 

I  sighed  for  thee  ! 

Thy  brother  Death  came,  and  cried, 
"  Wouldst  thou  me  ? " 

Thy  sweet  child  Sleep,  the  filmy-eyed, 
Muimvired  like  a  noontide  bee, 

"  Shall  I  nestle  near  thy  side  ! 

Wouldst  thou  me?" — And  I  replied, 


'■No,  I 


Death  will  come  when  thou  art  dead, 

Sleep  will  come  when  tliou  art  fled  ; 
Of  neither  would  1  ask  the  boon 
I  ask  of  thee,  beloved  Night,  — 
Swift  be  thine  approaching  flight. 


NIOKT. 

MrsTEEiona  Night !  when  our  first  parent  .knew 
Thee,  froxn  report  divine,  and  heard  thy  name. 
Did  he  not  tremble  for  this  lovely  frame,  — 
This  glorious  canopy  of  light  and  Mue  ? 
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Yet,  'neath  a  curtain  of  translucent  dew, 
Bathed  in  tlie  raya  of  the  gi'eat  setting  flume, 
Hespems,  with  ihe  hoat  of  heaven,  caine. 
And  lo  1  oteation  widened  in  man's  view. 
Who  conM  have,  thought  such  daibnesa  lay  con 

ceaicd 
Witliin  thy  beams,  0  Sun !  or  who  coald  find, 
Whilst  fly  and  leaf  and  insect  stood  revealed, 
Thiit  to  auch  countless  orbs  thou  mad'st  us  blind 
Why  do  ws  then  shun  death  with  anxious  strife 
If  light  can  thns  deceive,  wherefore  not  life  ? 


'T  IS  night,  when  Meditation  bids  us  feel 
We  once  have  bved,  though  love  is  at  an  end ; 
The  heart,  lone  mourner  of  its  hafiJed  zeal. 
Though  friendless  now,  will  dream  it  had  a 

Who  with  the  weightof  yeara  would  wish  1«  bend. 
When  Youth  itself  survives  young  Love  and  joy  ? 
Alas  I  when  mingling  souls  forget  to  blend, 
Death  hath  but  little  left  him  to  destroy  ! 
Ah  t  happy  years  !  once  more  who  would  not  be 
a  boy? 

Thus  bending  o'er  the  vessel's  laving  side, 
To  gaie  on  Dian'a  wave-reHeoted  aphere, 
The  soul  forgets  her  schemes  of  Hope  and  Pride, 
And  fliea  unconacioua  o'er  each  backwaiii  year. 
None  are  so  desolate  hut  something  dear, 
Deai'er  than,  self,  possesses  or  possessed 
A  thought,  and  claims  the  homage  of  a  tear ; 
A  flashing  pang  !  of  which  the  weary  breast 
Would  still,  albeit  in  vain,  the  heavy  heart  divest. 

To  sit  on  rocks,  to  muse  o'er  f!ood  iuid  fell. 
To  slowly  trace  the  forest's  shady  scene, 
Where  things  that  own  not  man'a  dominion 

And  moital  foot  hath  ne'er  or  rarely  been ; 
To  climb  the  trackless  mountain  all  nnaeen. 
With  the  wild  flock  that  never  needs  a  fold  ; 
Alone  o'er  steeps  and  foaming  falls  to  lean,  — 
This  is  not  solitude  ;  't  is  but  to  hold 
Converse  with  Nature's   charms,  and  view  her 
stores  unrolled. 

But  midst  the  crowd,  the  hum,  theshock  of  men 
To  hear  to  see,  to  feel,  and  to  possess, 
And  roam  along,  tlie  world's  tired  denizen. 
With  none  who  blesa  us,  none  whom  we  can  bless ; 
Miniona  of  splendor  shrinking  from  disti'ess ! 
Kone  that,  with  kindred  consciousness  endued. 


.■ere  not,  would  seem  to  smile  the  less 
OEall  that  flattered,  foUowed,  sought,  and  sued ; 
"hia  is  to  be  alone ;  this,  this  is  solitude  ! 


How  beantiful  this  night !  the  balmiest  sigh 
Which  vernal  zephyrs  bi'eathe  in  evening's  ear 
Were  discord  to  the  speaking  t[uietude 
That  wraps  this  moveless  scene.     Heaven's  ebon 

Studded  with  stars  unutterably  bright, 
Through  which  the  moon's  unclouded  grandeur 

Seeraa  like  a  canopy  which  love  has  spread 
To  curtain  her  sleeping  world.   Yon  gentle  hills, 
liohed  in  a  garment  of  untrodden  snow ; 
Yon  darksome  rocks,  whence  icicles  depend. 
So  stiunlesa  that  their  white  and  glittering  spirea 
Tinge  not  the  moon's  pure  beam ;  yon  caatle  steep. 
Whose  banner  hangeth  o'er  the  tiraewom  tower 
So  idly  that  rapt  fancy  deemeth  it 
A  metaphor  of  peace  —  all  form  a  scene 
Where  musing  solitude  might  love  to  lift 
Her  soul  above  this  aphere  of  ewthliness ; 
Where  silence  undisturbed  might  watch  alone. 
So  cold,  so  bright,  so  atiO. 

The  orb  of  day 
In  southern  elimea  o'er  ocean's  waveless  field 
t  sweetly  smiling  :  not  the  faintest  breath 
5  o'er  the  unruffled  deep ;  the  clouds  of  ave 
Reflect  unmoved  the  lingering  beam  of  day ; 
And  vesjyer'a  image  on  the  western  main 
Is  beautiftilly  still.     To-morrow  comes : 
Cloud  upon  cloud,  in  dark  and  deepening  msna. 
Bolls  o'er  the  blackened  waters ;  the  deep  roar 
Of  distant  thunder  muttei's  awfully ; 
Tempest  nnfolda  its  pinion  o'er  the  gloom 
That  shrouds  the  boiling  surge;  the  pitiless  fiend, 
With  all  his  winds  and  lightnings,  tracks  his  prey ; 
The  torn  deep  yawns,  —the  vessel  linds  a  grave 
(Chits  Jagged  gulf. 


Night  is  the  time  for  rest ; 

How  aweet,  when  labors  close, 
To  gather  round  an  aching  breast 

The  curtain  of  repose, 
Stretch  the  tired  limbs,  and  lay  the  head 
Down  on  our  own  delightful  bed  I 
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Higlit  is  the  time  for  dreama  ; 

The  gay  romanea  of  life, 
When  truti  that  is,  and  trath  that  seems, 

Mix  in  f^tastio  strife  ; 
Ah  !  yisions,  leaa  beguiling  far 
Than  waking  dreams  by  daylight  are  ! 

Kight  is  the  time  for  toil : 

To  plow  the  elassie  field, 
Intent  to  find  the  buried  spoil 

Its  wealthy  furrows  yield  ; 
Till  all  is  oara  that  sages  taiight, 
That  poets  sang,  and  heroes  wrought. 

Night  is  tho  time  to  weep  ; 
To  wet  with  unseffli  tears 
.  Those  graves  of  Memory,  where  sleep 
The  joya  of  other  years  ; 
Hopes,  that  were  Angels  at  their  birth, 
But  died  when  young,  like  things  of  earth. 

Night  is  the  time  to  watch  i 

O'er  ocean's  dark  expanse. 
To  hail  the  Pleiades,  or  catch 

The  full  moan's  earliest  glance. 
That  brings  into  the  homesick  mind 
All  we  have  loved  and  left  behind. 

Night  is  the  time  for  care  ; 

Brooding  on  hours  misspent, 
To  see  the  specter  of  Despair 

Come  tfl  our  lonely  tent ; 
Like  Bintus,  midat  his  slumbering  host, 
Summoned  to  die  by  Cieaar's  ghost. 

Night  is  the  time  to  thinlt ; 

When,  from  the  eye,  the  soul 
Takes  flight ;  and  on  tho  utmost  hiink 

Of  yonder  stairy  pole 
Discerns  beyond  the  abyss  of  night 
The  dawn  of  uncreated  light. 

Night  is  the  time  to  pray ; 

Our  Saviour  oft  withdrew  ' 
To  desert  mountains  far  away ; 

So  will  his  follower  do, — 
Steal  fram  the  throng  to  haunts  untrod, 
e  there  alone  with  God. 


Night  is  the  time  for  Death  : 

When  all  around  is  peace. 
Calmly  to  yield  the  weary  breath, 

From  ain  and  suffering  cease. 
Think  of  hetiron'a  bliss,  and  give  the  si 
To  parting  friends  ;  —  such  death  he  mi 


HYMN  TO  THE  NIGHT. 


I  HEARD  the  trailing  garments  of  the  Kight 

Sweep  through  her  marble  halle  t 
1  saw  her  sable  skirts  all  fringed  with  light 

From  the  celestial  walls  I 

I  felt  her  presence,  by  its  spell  of  might. 

Stoop  o'er  me  from  above ; 
The  calm,  majestie  presence  o£  the  Night, 

As  of  the  one  I  love, 

1  heard  the  sounds  of  aori'ow  and  delight. 

The  manifold,  soft  chimes. 
That  fill  the  haunted  chambers  of  the  Night, 

Like  some  old  poet's  rhymes. 

From  the  cool  cisterns  of  the  midnight  air 

My  spirit  drank  repoae  ; 
The  fonntain  of  poipetiial  peace  flows  there,  — 

From  those  deep  cisterns  flows. 

0  holy  Night  1  from  thee  I  learn  to  hear 

What  man  has  home  before  t 
Thou  layest  thy  finger  on  the  iipa  of  Care, 

And  they  complain  no  moi'e. 

Peace!  Peace!  Orestes-like  J  breathe  thisprayer! 

Descend  with  broad-winged  flight, 
The  welcome,  the  thrice-prayed  for,  the  most  fair. 

The  best-belovW  Niglit  I 


Thesb,  as  they  change.  Almighty  Father,  these 
Are  but  the  varied  God.     The  rolling  year 
Is  fnll  of  thee.     Forth  in  the  pleasing  spring 
Thy  beauty  walks,  thy  tenderness  and  love. 
Wide  flush  the  fiebis ;  the  soflflning  air  is  balm ; 
Echo  the  mountains  round;  the  forest  smiles; 
And' every  sense  and  every  heai't  is  joy. 
Then  comes  thy  gloiy  in  the  summer  months. 
With  light  and  heat  refulgent.     Then  thy  sun 
Shoots  full  perfection  through  the  swelling  year ; 
And  oft  thy  voice  in  dreadful  thunder  speaks. 
And  oft  at  dawn,  deep  noon,  or  fedljng  eve. 
By  brooks  and  groves  in  hollow- whispering  gales. 
Thy  bounty  shines  in  autumn  uneonfined. 
And  spreads  a  common  feast  fbt  all  that  lives. 
In  winter  awful  thou  !  with  clouds  and  storms 
Around  thee  thrown,  tempest  o'er  tempest  rolled, 
M^estic  darkness  !  on  the  whirlwind's  wing 
Riding  sublhne,  thou  bid'et  the  world  adore, 
And  humblest  nature  with  thy  northern  blast. 

Mysterious  round !  whatskill,  what  foreedi  vine. 
Deep  felt,  in  these  appear  1  a  simple  train. 
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Shade,  uopereeived,  so  softening  into  shade  ; 
And  all  so  forming  an  harmonious  whole, 
That,  as  they  still  succeed,  they  ravish  still. 
ISiit  wandering  oft,  with  brute  anoonscious  gaze, 
Man  marks  not  thee,  marks  not  the  mighty  hand, 
Tliat,  ever  busy,  wheels  the  silent  spheres ; 
Works  in   the  secret  deep ;   shoots,  steaming, 

thenoa 
The  fair  profusion  that  o'erspreads  the  spring ; 
Flings  from  the  sun  direct  the  flaming  day ; 
Fceiis  every  creature  ;  hurls  the  tempest  foi-tli ; 
And,  as  on.  earth  this  grateful  change  revolvas. 
With  transport  touches  all  the  spiings  of  life. 

Nature,  attend  !  join  every  living  soul. 
Beneath  the  spacious  temple  of  the  sky. 
In  adoration  join  ;  and,  ardent,  raise 
One  general  song  I    To  Him,  ye  vocal  ga!( 
Breathe   soft,   whose  spirit   in   y 


O,  talk  of  him  in  solitary  glooms  ; 

Where,  o'er  the  rock,  the  scarcely  waving  pine 

Fills  the  brown  shade  with  a  religious  awe. 

And  ye  whose  bolder  note  is  heard  afar, 

Who  shake  the  astonished  world,  lift  high  to 


Heaven 
The  impetuous  song,  and  say  from  wlion 

i-age. 
His  praise,  ye  brooks,  attune,  ye  trembling  rUls; 
And  let  me  cat^h  it  as  I  muse  along. 
Ye  headlong  torrents,  rapid,  and  profound ; 
Ye  softer  floods,  that  lead  the  humid  maze 
Along  the  vale ;  and  thou,  majestic  main, 
A  seciTst  world  of  wonders  in  fiyself, 
Sound  his  stupendous  praise, — whose  greater 

Or  bids  you  roa 
Soft   roll  your 

HowerB, 

111  mingled  clouds  to  Mm,  —  whose  sun  eialls. 
Whose  breath  perfumes  you,  and  whose  pencil 

paints. 
Ye  foi'ests  bend,  ye  harvests  wave,  to  him  ; 
Breathe  your  still  song  into  the  reaper's  heart. 
As  homo  ha  goes  lieneath  the  joyous  moon. 
Ye  tliat  keep  watch  in  heaven,  as  earth  asleep 
Unconscious  lies,  effuse  your  mildest  beams. 
Ye  constellations,  while  your  angels  strike, 
Amid  the  spangled  sky,  the  silver  lyre. 
Great  source  of  day  !  best  image  here  below 
Of  thy  Creator,  ever  pouring  wide. 
From  world  to  world,  the  vital  ocean  round, 
On  Nature  write  with  every  beam  his  praise. 
The  thunder  rolls ;  be  hushed  the  prostrate  world ; 
While  cloud  to  cloud  returns  the  solemn  hymn. 
Bleat  out  afi'esh,  ye  hills  ;  ye  mossy  rocks, 
Ketain  the  sound  ;  the  broad  responsive  low. 


Ye  valleys,  raise  ;  for  the  great  Shepherd  reigns. 
And  his  unsuflering  kingdom  yet  will  como. 
Ye  woodlands  all,  awake  ;  a  boundless  song 
Burst  from  the  groves ;  and  when  the  restless  day. 
Expiring,  lays  the  warbling  world  asleep, 
Sweetest  of  birds  I  sweet  Philomela,  charm 
The  listening  shades,  and  teach  tiie  nigiit  his 

praise. 
Ye  chief,  for  whom  the  whole  creation  smiles. 
At  once  the  head,  the  heart,  and  tongue  of  all, 
Crown  the  great  hymn !  in  swarming  cities  vast, 
Assembled  men  to  the  deep  oi^an  join 
The  long-resounding  voice,  oft  br^ing  clear. 
At  solemn  pauses,  through  the  swelling  hass  ; 
And,  as  each  mingling  flame  increases  each. 
In  one  united  ardor  rise  to  heaven. 
Or  if  you  rather  choose  the  rural  sliade. 
And  find  a  fane  in  every  sacred  grove, 
There  let  the  iihepherd's  Hute,  the  virgin's  lay, 
The  prompting  seraph,  and  the  poet's  lyre. 
Still  sing  the  God  of  seasons  as  they  roll. 
For  me,  when  I  forget  the  darling  theme, 
Whether  the  blossom  blows,  the  summer  ray 
Russets  the  plain,  inspiring  autumn  gleams. 
Or  winter  rises  in  the  blackening  east,  — 
Be  my  tongue  mute,  my  fancy  paint  no  more, 
And,  dead  to  joy,  forget  my  heart  to  beat  1 

Should  fate  command  me  to  the  farthest  verge 
Of  the  green  earth,  to  distant  harharous  climes, 
Bivei's  unknown  to  song,  — where  first  tlie  sun 
GOda  Indian  mountains,  or  Ms  setting  beam 
Flames  on  the  Atlantic  isles,  —  'tis  naught  tome: 
Since  God  is  ever  present,  ever  felt, 
In  the  void  waste  as  in  the  city  full ; 
And  where  he  vital  breathes  there  must  be  joy. 
When  even  at  last  the  solemn  horn'  shall  come, 
And  wing  my  mystic  flight  to  future  worlds, 
I  cheerful  will  obey ;  there,  ivith  new  poweiy. 
Will  rising  wonders  sing  ;  I  cannot  go 
Where  Universal  Love  not  smiles  around. 
Sustaining  all  yon  orbs,  and  all  their  suns  ; 
From  seeming  evil  still  educing  good. 
And  better  thence  again,  and  bettor  still. 
In  infinite  progression.     But  I  lose 
Myself  in  him,  in  light  ineffalile  ! 
Come,  then,  expressive  Silence,  muse  his  praise, 

JAMES  THOMSON, 

■THE  FOTJTt  SEASONS. 

Spp.iNGE  is  yeomen  in, 
Dappled  larke  singe  ; 

Snowe  melteth, 

Bunnell  peltetb, 
Smelleth  winde  of  newe  buJdinge. 

Summer  is  yeomen  in. 
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Groweth  sf 
BIowbUi  cieade. 
And  spiingeth  the  w«ede  newe 

Aatnmne  is  yeomen  in, 

Ceres  lilletli  home ; 

Keaper  aivinlcetJi, 

Farmer  drinlteth, 

Crealieth  waiue  with  newe  coi'i 

Winter  is  yeomen  in 

Witii  stormy  sadde  cheere  ; 

In  the  paddocke. 

Whistle  rnddock, 

Brighte  sparke  in  tlie  dead  yes 


AiimrTFS  lies  beneath  the  snows, 
While  Winter  waits  her  brief  repose, 
And  says,  "  No  fairer  ilowet  grows  1 " 

Of  sunny  April  days  she  dreams. 

Of  robins'  notes  and  murmuring  ati'eams, 

And  smiling  in  her  sleep  she  seems. 

She  thinks  her  rosy  huds  expand 
Beneath  the  touch  of  childhood's  hand. 
And  beauty  breathes  throughout  the  land. 

The  arching  eldera  tending  o'er 
The  silent  river's  sandy  shore, 
Thuir  golden  treases  trim  once  more. 

The  pussy-willows  in  their  play 
Their  rarniahed  caps  have  flung  away, 
And  hung  their  fuis  on  every  spray, 

Q'he  toads  their  cheery  music  chant, 
Tiie  squirrel  seeks  his  summer  haunt. 
And  life  revives  in  every  plant. 

"  I  must  awake  !     I  hear  the  bee  ! 

The  butterfly  I  long  to  see  ! 

The  buds  are  bursting  on  the  tree  !  " 

Ah  !  blossom;  thou  art  dreaming,  dear. 
The  wOd  winds  howl  ahotit  thee  here, 
—  The  dirges  of  the  dying  year  ! 

Thy  gentle  eyes  with  tears  are  wet ; 
111  sweeter  sleep  these  pains  forget ; 
Thy  merry  morning  conieg  not  yet  1 


MARCH. 

Slaybp.  of  winter,  art  thou  here  again  1 
0  welcome,  thou  that  bring'st  the  summer  nigh  ! 
The  bitter  wind  makes  not  thy  victory  vain, 
Nor  will  we  mock  theo  for  thy  ftdnt  blue  sky. 
Welcome,  0  March  I  whose  kindly  days  and  dry 
Make  April  ready  for  the  throstle's  song. 
Thou  first  represser  of  the  winter's  wrong ! 

Yea,  welcome,  March  !  and  though  I  die  era  June, 
Yet  for  the  hope  of  life  I  give  thee  praise. 
Striving  to  swell  the  burden  of  the  tune 
That  even  now  I  hear  thy  brown,  hu'ds  raise, 
Unmindful  of  the  past  or  coming  days  ; 
Who  smg,  "  O  joy  I  e.  new  year  is  begun  ! 
What  happiness  to  look  upon  the  sun  ! " 

0,  what  begetteHi  all  this  storm  of  bliss. 
But  Death  himself,  who,  crying  solemnly. 
Even  from  the  heart  of  sweet  Forgetfulness, 
Bids  us,  "  R^oice  !  lest  pleasareless  ye  die. 
Within  a  little  tune  must  ye  go  by. 
Stretch  forth  your  open  hands,  and,  while  ye  live. 
Take  all  the  gifts  that  Death  and  Life  may  give"  ? 


Dip  down  upon  the  northern  shore, 
0  sweet  new-year,  delaying  long  ; 
Thou  doest  expeotimt  Hature  wrong  ; 

Delaying  long,  delay  no  niore. 

What  stays  tliee  from  the  clouded  noons 
Thy  sweetness  from  its  proper  place  ! 
Can  trouble  live  with  April  days, 

Or  sadness  in  the  summer  moons  I 

Bring  orchis,  bring  the  foxglove  spiro, 
The  little  speedwell's  darling  blue, 
Deep  tulips  dashed  with  fieiy  dew, 

Laburnums,  dtopping-wells  of  fire. 

0  thou,  new-year,  delaying  long, 
Delayest  the  sorrow  in  my  blood. 
That  longs  to  burst  a  frozen  bud. 

And  flood  a  fresher  throat  with  song. 


How  fedes  tlie  last  long  streak  of  snow  ; 
Now  bourgeons  every  maze  of  quick 
About  the  flowering  squares,  and  thick 

By  ashen  roots  the  violets  blow. 

Now  rings  the  woodland  loud  and  long. 
The  distance  takes  a  lovelier  hue, 
And  drowned  in  yonder  living  blue 

The  lark  becomes  a  sightless  song. 
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Now  dance  tlifi  lights  on  lawn  ami  Icit, 
The  fiocka  aro  ivhitor  down,  tlie  vale, 
And  milkier  every  milky  sail 

On  winding  stream  or  distant  sea  ; 

"Where  now  the  Bea-mew  pi[ies,  or  dives 
In  yonder  greening  gleam,  and  t!y 
The  happy  bii'ds,  that  change  their  sky 

To  huild  and  brood,  that  live  their  lives 

Prom  land  to  land  ;  and  in  my  hreast 
Spring  wakens  too  |  and  my  regict 
Becomes  an  April  violet. 

And  buds  and  blossoms  like  the  rest. 


DIE  DOWK,  O 

Die  down,  0  dismal  day,  and  let  me  live  ; 
And  eonie,  blae  deeps,  magnificently  strewtt 
■Withcoloi'edcloud3,—lai'ge,  light,  andfngitiva,— 
By  upper  winds  through  pompous  motions  blown. 
Now  it  is  death  in  life,  —  a  vapor  dense 
Creeps  round  my  wiuilow,  till  I  cannot  see 
The  far  snow-shining  mountains,  and  the  glens 
Shagging  the  mountain- tops.    0  God  I  make  free 
This  barren  shackled  earth,  so  deadly  cold,  — 
Breathe  gently  forth  thy  spring,  fill  winter  flies 
In  rude  amazement,  fearful  and  yet  bold, 
Willie  she  periorms  her  customed  charities  ; 
I  weigh  the  loaded  houis  till  life  is  bare,  — 
OGod,  for  one  clear  day,  a  snowdrop,  am!  sweet  air  1 


SUMMER  LONGINGa. 

Ah  !  my  heart  is  weary  waiting. 
Waiting  for  the  May,  — 
Waiting  for  the  pleasant  rambles 
Whera  the  fragi'ant  hawtftorn-biambles. 
With  the  woodbine  alternating, 

Scent  the  dewy  way. 
All !  iny  heart  is  weary  waiting, 
Waiting  for  the  May. 

Ah !  my  heart  is  sick  with  lon^ng, 
Longing  for  the  May,  — 
Longing  to  escape  from  study 
To  the  young  fa<!e  fair  and  cuddy. 
And  the  thousand  charms  belonging 

To  the  sunimer'a  day. 
Ah  !  ray  heart  is  sick  with  longing. 
Longing  for  the  May. 

Ah  !  my  heart  is  sore  with  sighing. 
Sighing  for  the  May,  — 
Sighing  for  their  sure  returning. 
When  the  snnimer  beams  are  burning, 


Hopes  and  Rowel's  that,  dead  or  dying, 

All  the  winter  lay. 
Ah  !  my  heart  is  sore  with  sighing. 

Sighing  for  the  May, 

Ah  I  my  heart  is  pained  with  tbwbbing. 
Throbbing  for  the  May,  — 
Throbbing  for  the  seaside  billows. 
Or  the  water-wooing  willows  ; 
Where,  in  laughing  and  in  sobbing, 

Glide  the  streams  away. 
Ah  !  my  heart,  my  heart  is  tlirobbiiig. 
Throbbing  for  lie  May. 

Wailjng  sad,  dejected,  weary. 
Waiting  for  the  May  r 
Spring  goes  by  with  wasted  warnings,  — 
Moonlit  evenings,  sunbright  mornings,  — 
Summer  comes,  yet  dark  and  dreary 

Life  still  ebbs  away ; 

Man  is  ever  weary,  weary. 

Waiting  for  the  May  ! 


WHEN  THE  HOUNDS  OP  SPEINO. 

When  the  hounds  of  spring  are  on  winter's  traces. 
The  mother  of  months  in  meadow  or  plain 

Fills  the  shadows  and  windy  places 
With  lisp  of  leaves  Mid  ripple  of  rain  ; 

And  the  brown  bright  nightingale  amorous 

la  lialf  assuaged  for  Itylus, 

For  the  Thracian  ships  and  the  foreign  face:* ; 
The  tongueless  vigil,  and  all  the  pain. 

Come  with  bows  bent  and  with  emptying  of 
quivers. 

Maiden  most  perfect,  lady  of  light. 
With  a  noise  of  winds  and  many  riveis. 

With  a  clamor  of  waters,  and  with  might ; 
Bind  on  thy  sandals,  0  thou  most  fleet, 
Over  the  splendor  and  speed  of  thy  feet  I 
For  the  faint  cast  qnickens,  the  wan  west  shivevs, 

Eoundthe  feet  of  the  day  and  the  feet  of  the  night. 

Where  shall  we  find  her,  how  shall  we  sing  to  her, 

Fold  onr  hands  round  her  knees  and  cling  ? 
0  that  man's  heart  were  as  fire  and  could  spring 

Fire,  orthe  strength  of  the  streams  that  spring  ! 
For  the  stars  and  tlie  winds  are  unto  her 
As  raiment,  as  songs  of  the  harp-player  ; 
For  the  risen  stars  and  the  fallen  cling  to  her, 

And  the  southwest-wind  and  the  west-  wind  sing. 
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The  Jttjs  dividing  iover  and  lover, 
The  light  that  loses,  the  night  tiiat  wins  ; 

And  time  itmHinbered  is  giiel'  forgotten. 

And  frosts  are  slain  and  flowers  begotten, 

And  in  giBen  underwood  and  cover 
BlosBom  by  blosaom  the  spring  begins. 

The  full  streams  feed  on  (lower  of  nisliea, 
Kil«  grasses  ti'aniniel  a  traveling  foot. 
The  faint  fresh  fiaine  of  the  young  yeai'  flnshes 

Pl-om  leaf  to  flower  and  flower  to  fruit ; 
And  fruit  and  leaf  are  as  gold  and  fire. 
And  the  oat  is  heard  above  the  lyre. 
And  the  hooled  heel  of  a  satyr  cruslies 
The  chestnut-husk  at  the  chestnut-root. 

And  Pan  by  noon  and  BacBhus  by  night. 

Fleeter  of  foot  than  the  fleet-foot  kid, 
Follows  witli  dancing  and  fills  with  delight 

The  Mieimd  and  the  Bossaild ; 
And  soit  as  lips  that  laugh  and  hide, 
The  laughing  leaves  of  tlie  trees  divide. 
And  screen  from  seeing  and  leave  in  sight 
The  god  puisuing,  the  maiden  hid. 

The  ivy  falls  with  the  Bacchanal's  hair 

Over  her  eyebrows  shading  her  eyes  ; 

The  wild  vine  slipping  down  leaves  bara 

Her  blight  breast  shoitening  iuto  sighs ; 
The  wild  vine  slips  with  the  weight  of  its  leaves. 
But  the  berried  ivy  catdies  and  cleaves 
To  the  limbs  that  glitter,  the  feet  that  scare 
The  wolf  Hint  follov,^,  the  fawn  that  flies. 


THE 


BEIKG  OVBK. 


The  winter  being  over, 
In  order  conies  the  spring, 
Which  doth  green  herbs  discover, 
And  cause  the  birds  to  sing. 
The  night  also  expired. 
Then  eomea  the  morning  bright; 
"Wliich  is  ao  much  desired 
By  all  that  love  the  light. 

This  may  learn 

Them  that  mourn 
To  put  their  grief  \o  flight : 
The  spring  suceeedeth  winter. 
And  day  must  follow  night. 

He  therefore  that  saataineth 
AWiction  or  distress 
Which  every  member  paiiicth, 
And  findeth  no  release,  — 
Let  aneh  therefore  despair  not, 
But  on  firm  hope  depend, 


"Wliose  griefs  immottal  are  not, 
Aiid  therefore  must  have  end. 

They  that  faint 

Witli  complaint 
TliBrefore  are  to  blame  ; 
Tliey  add  to  their  afHietions, 
And  amplify  the  same. 

For  if  they  oould  with  patience 
Awhile  possess  the  mind. 
By  inward  consolations 
They  might  refreshing  find. 
To  sweeten  all  their  crosses 
That  little  time  they  'dure  ; 
So  might  ihey  gain  by  losses, 
And  sluirp  would  sweet  procure. 

But  if  the  mind 

Be  inclined 

That  only  may  he  called 
The  woi'st  of  all  distress. 

He  tliat  is  melancholy, 
Detesting  all  delight. 
His  wits  l)y  sottish  folly 
Are  ruhiated  quite. 
Sad  discontent  nnd  muiiniira 
To  him  are  incident ; 
Were  he  possessed  of  honors. 
He  could  not  be  content. 

Sparks  of  joy 

Fly  away ; 
Floods  of  care  arise  ; 
And  all  delightful  motion 
In  the  conception  dies. 

But  those  that  are  contented 
However  things  do  fall, 
Much  anguish  is  prevented. 
And  they  soon  freed  from  alL 
They  finish  all  their  labors 
With  much  felicity ; 
Their  joy  in  trouMe  savors 
Of  perfect  piety. 


Doth  express 
A  settled  pious  mind, 
Whicli  is  not  prone  to  gnidgi 
From  murmuring  refined. 


The  Time  hath  kid  his  mantle  hj 
Qt  wind  and  rain  and  icy  chill, 

And  dona  a  rich  embroidery 
Of  aunlight  poured  on  lake  and  hill. 
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Ko  beast  or  bird  in  earth  or  sky, 

And  now  doth  faro  ill 

Whose  voice  doth  not  witii  gladness  thrill. 

On  the  top  of  the  bare  hill ; 

For  Time  hath  laid  his  niantlfl  by 

Of  wind  and  will  and  icy  chill. 

There 's  joy  on  the  mountains  ; 
There  'a  life  in  the  fountains  ; 

River  and  fountmn,  brook  and  rill. 

Small  clouds  are  saiUng, 

Besimngled  o'er  with  livery  gay 

Blue  sky  prevailing ; 

or  silver  droplets,  wind  their  way. 

The  rain  is  over  and  gone  I 

All  in  their  new  apiiawl  vie. 

For  Time  hath  laid  hia  niantle  by. 

SONG  OF  SPRING. 

EETUaN  OF  SPRING. 

Lavd  the  first  spring  daisies ; 

Gon  shield  ye,  hemlds  of  the  spring ! 

Chant  aloud  their  prtdses ; 

Ye  faithful  swallows,  fleet  of  wing, 

Send  the  children  up 

Houps,  auckooa,  nightingales. 

To  the  high  hills  top ; 

Turtles,  and  every  wildac  bird, 

Tax  not  the  strength  of  their  young  hands 

Tliat  make  your  huudi^ed  chirpings  heard 

To  increase  your  lands. 

Through  the  green  woods  and  dales. 

Make  handfnls  into  posies ; 

God  shield  ye,  Easter  daisies  all. 

Take  them  to  the  little  ^ris  who  are  at  work  in 

Fair  roses,  buds,  and  blossoms  small. 

mills  : 

And  he  whom  erst  the  gore 

Pluck  the  violets  blue,  — 

Of  Ajax  and  Nareiss  did  print, 

Ah,  pluck  not  a  few  1 

Knowest  tiiou  wliat  good  thoughts  from  Heaven 

Ya  wild  thyme,  anise,  balm,  and  mint. 

1  welcome  ye  once  more  ! 

tlie  violet  instills  ? 

God  shield  ye,  bright  embroidered  train 
Of  bntterflios,  that  on  the  plain 
Of  each  sweet  herblet  sip; 
And  ye,  new  swarms  of  bees,  that  go 

Give  the  children  holidays, 
(And  let  these  be  jolly  days,) 

Grant  freedom  to  the  children  in  this  joyous 

Where  the  pink  flowers  and  yellow  grow 

spring ; 
Better  men  hereafter 

To  kiss  them  with  your  lip  1 

Shall  we  have,  for  laughter 

A  hundred  thousand  times  I  coll 

Fveelyahoutedto  the  woods,  till  all  tlieechoes  ring. 

A  hearty  welcome  on  ye  all ! 

Send  the  eliildren  np 

This  season  how  I  love  — 

To  the  high  hill's  top. 

This  merry  din  on  every  shore  — 

Or  deep  into  the  wood's  recesses. 

For  winds  and  storms,  whose  sullen  roar 

To  woo  spring's  caresses. 

Forbade  my  steps  to  rove. 

Sec,  the  birds  together, 
In  tliis  splendid  weather, 

— • — 

Worship  God  (for  he  is  God  of  birds  as  well  as 

MARCH. 

And  each  feathered  neighbor 

Tiiii;  cock  is  crowing, 

Enters  on  his  labor,  — 

The  stream  is  flowing. 

SpaiTow,  robin,  redpole,  finch,  the  linnet,  and  the 

The  small  bii-ds  twitter. 

The  lake  doth  glitter, 

As  the  year  advances. 

The  green  field  sleeps  in  the  sun  ; 

Trees  their  naked  branches 

The  oldest  and  youngest 

Clothe,  and  seek  your  pleasui'e  in  then'  green  ap- 

Are at  work  with  the  strongest ; 

parel. 

The  cattle  al'e  grazing, 

Insect  and  wild  beast 

Their  heads  never  mising; 

Keep  no  I^nt,  but  feast ; 

There  are  forty  feedmg  like  one  ? 

Spring  breathes  upon  tlie  eai'tli,  and  their  joy  's 
increase^!, 

Like  an  ai-niy  dpfeated 

And  the  rejoicing  biivis  break  forth  in  o.ie  loud 

The  snow  lialh  retreated, 

carol. 
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Ah,  cojne  and  woo  the  spring ; 

List  to  the  bii'ds  that  sing  ; 

Pluck  the  primroaea ;  pluck  tlie  violets  ; 

Pluck  the  daisies, 

Sing  their  praises  ; 

Friendship  Hith  the  flowers  aome  ooMe  thought 

Coma  foi'th  aud  gather  these  sweet  elves 
(More  witching  are  tjiey  than  the  fays  of  old), 
Come  fortli  and  gather  tliem  youiselvas  ; 
Loam  of  tliese  gentle  flowers  whose  worth  ismor 
than  gold. 

Come,  come  into  the  ivood  ; 

Pierce  into  the  bowers 

Of  these  gentle  flowers, 

Wliieh  not  in  solitude 

I>well,  but  with  each  other  keep  society : 

And  with  a  aimple  piety. 

Are  ready  to  be  woven  into  garlands  for  the  gool 

Or,  upon  summer  earth. 

To  die,  in  virgin  worth  ; 

Or  to  be  strewn  before  the  biide, 

And  tie  bridegroom  by  her  side. 

Come  forth  on  Sundays  ; 

Come  forth  on  Mondays  ; 

Come  forth  on  any  day ; 

Cliildren,  come  fortli  to  play :  — 

Woi'ship  tlie  God  of  FatHro  in  your  childhood ; 

"Worship  him  at  your  tasks  witli  beat  endeavor ; 

Worship  him  in  your  ajxirts ;  worship  him  ever ; 

Worship  liim  in  the  wUdwood  ; 

Worship  him  amidst  the  flowers ; 

In  the  greenwood  bowers  ; 

PUlck  the  buttercupa,  and  raise 

Your  voices  in  his  praise  ! 


SPEINO. 

Agakt  the  violet  of  our  early  days 
Drinks  beautsous  azure  from  the  golden  ann 
And  kindles  into  fragrance  at  his  blaze  ; 
The  streams,  rejoiced  that  winter's  work  is  done, 
Talk  of  to-morrow's  cowslips,  aa  they  nm. 
Wild  apple,  thou  art  blushing  into  bloom  I 
Thy  leaves  are  coming,  snowy-hloasomed  thotn  1 
Wake,  buried  lily  r  apirit,  ijuit  thy  tomb  ! 
And  thou  ahade-loving  hyacinth,  he  bom  ! 
Then,  haste,  sweet  rose  1  sweet  woodbine,  hymn 

tlie  morn, 
Whose  dewdraps  sliall  illume  with  pearly  light 
Each  graaay  hlade  that  thick  embattled  stands 
From  sea  to  sea,  while  daisies  infinite 
Uplift  in  praise  their  little  glowing  hands, 
O'er  every  hill  that  under  heaven  exjMnda. 


BEEATHINO,  VEKNAL  AIR. 

Sweetly  breatliing,  vemal  air, 
Tliat  with  kind  warmth  doth  rupair 
Winter's  mins  ;  from  whose  bi-east 
All  the  gums  aud  spice  of  tlio  East 
BoiTOW  their  porfumefl  ;  whose  eye 
Gilds  tlie  moi'n,  and  clears  the  sky  ; 
Wlioae  disheveled  tresses  shed 
Peai'la  niion  the  violet  bed ; 
On  whose  brow,  witli  calm  sinilcs  drest 
The  halcyon  aits  and  hnilds  hei-  nest ; 
Eeanty,  youth,  and  endless  spring 
Dwell  upon  tliy  rosy  wing ! 

Thou,  if  stormy  Boreas  tlxrows 
Down  whole  forests  when  he  hlows, 
With  a  pregnant,  floweiy  birth. 
Canst  refresh  the  teeming  earth. 
If  he  nip  the  early  hud. 
If  he  blast  what 's  fair  or  good, 
If  he  aoattei'  our  choice  flowers. 
If  he  shake  our  halls  or  bowers. 
If  his  rude  hreath  threaten  na. 
Thou  const  stroke  great  ^olus, 
And  from  him  the  grace  obtain. 
To  hind  him  in  an  iron  chain. 


Lo  !  where  the  rosy-boaomed  Hours, 

Fair  Venus'  train,  appear'. 
Disclose  tile  long-expecting  flowers 

And  wake  the  pniple  year  1 
The  Attic  warbler  pours  her  throat 
liesponaivo  to  the  cuckoo's  note, 
The  untaught  harmony  of  spring  ; 
While,  whispering  pleasure  as  they  fly, 
Cool  zephyrs  through  the  clear  blue  sky 

Their  gathered  fragi  anee  ili^ig. 

Where'er  tlie  oak's  thick  branches  ati'ctch 

A  broader,  browner  shade, 
Wiiere'er  the  rade  and  moBs-gixtwn  beech 

O'er-canopiea  the  glade. 
Beside  some  water's  rushy  brink 
With  me  the  Muse  shall  sit^  and  lliiuk 
(At  ease  reclined  in  rustic  state) 
How  vain  the  ardor  of  the  crowd, 
How  low,  how  little  ain  the  pioud. 

How  indigent  the  great ! 

Still  ia  the  toiling  hand  of  care ; 

The  panting  herds  re])oso  ; 
Yet  hark,  how  through  the  peopled  air 
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The  inseiit  youtii  aro  on  the  wing, 
Eager  to  biate  the  honeyed  apring 
Anil  float  amid  the  liquid  noon : 
Some  liglitly  o'er  the  current  akini, 
Some  show  their  gayly  gilded  tiim 
Quick-glancing  to  the  sun. 

To  Contemplation's  sober  eye 

Such  is  the  race  ot  man  ; 
And  they  that  oieep,  and  they  that  fly, 

Shall  end  where  they  began. 
Alike  the  busy  and  the  gay 
But  flutter  through  life's  little  day, 
In  Foitune's  vaiying  colors  drest ; 
Brushed  by  the  hsnd  of  rough  niischitnce 
Or  chilled  by  age,  their  airy  danee 

They  leave,  in  dust  to  rest. 

Methints  I  hear  in  accents  low 

The  sportive  kind  reply : 
Poor  moralist  1  and  what  art  thou  ? 

A  solitary  fly  ! 
Thy  joys  no  glittering  female  meets, 
Ko  hive  hast  thou  of  lioarded  sweets, 
No  pdnted  plumage  to  display ; 
On  hasty  wings  thy  youth  is  flown  ; 
Thy  sun  is  set,  thy  spring  is  gone,  — 

We  frolic  while  't  is  May. 


8PKING,  THE  SWEET  SPRING. 

Seeing,  the  sweet  spring,  is  the  year's  pleasant 

king ; 
Then  blooms  each  thing,  then  maids  dance  in  a  ring. 
Cold  doth  not  sting,  the  pretty  birds  do  sing. 
Cuckoo,  jug-jug,  pu-we,  to-wittarwoo  i 

The  palm  and  may  make  country  houses  gay, 
Lambs  frisk  and  play,  the  shepherds  pipe  all  day. 
And  we  hear  aye  birds  tune  this  merry  lay. 
Cuckoo,  jug-jug,  pu-we,  to-witta-woo  I 

The  fields  bi'eathe  sweet,  the  d^sies  kiss  our  feet, 

Young  lovers  meet,  old  wives  a  sunning  sil. 

In  every  street  these  tunes  oor  ears  do  greet. 

Cuckoo,  jug-jug,  pu-we,  to-witta-woo  t 

Spring  I  the  sweet  ^I'ing  I 


Behold  the  young,  the  rosy  Spring 
Gives  to  the  breeze  her  scented  wing, 
While  yirgin  graces,  warm  with  May, 
Fling  roses  o'er  her  dewy  way. 
The  murmuiing  billows  of  the  deep 
Have  languished  into  silent  sloop  ; 


And  mai'k  !  the  flitting  sea-birds  k\ 
Their  plumes  in  the  reflecting  wave 
Wliile  cranes  from  hoaiy  winter  fly 
To  flutter  in  a  kinder  sky. 
Now  the  genial  star  of  day 
Dissolves  the  murky  clouds  away, 
And  cultured  field  and  winding  stra 
Are  freshly  glittering  in  his  beam, 

Now  the  earth  prolific  swells 
With  leafy  buds  and  floweiy  bells ; 
Gemming  shoots  the  olive  twine  ; 
Clusters  biight  festoon  the  vine ; 
All  along  the  branches  creeping. 
Through  the  velvet  foliage  peeping. 
Little  infant  fruits  we  see 
Nursing  Into  luxury. 


MAY  MORNING, 


Sow  the  bright  morning  star,  day's 

Comes  dancing  from  the  east,  and  leads  with  her 

The  fiowery  May,  who  from  her  green  lap  throws 

The  yellow  cowslip  and  tllo  pale  prinmise. 

Hail,  bounteous  May  !  that  doth  inspire 

Mirtii  and  youth  and  warm  desire ; 

Woods  and  groves  are  of  thy  dressing. 

Hill  and  dale  dotb  boast  tliy  blessing. 

Thus  we  salute  thee  with  our  early  song, 

And  welcome  thee,  and  wish  thee  long. 


TO 

See,  the  flowery  spring  is  blown. 
Let  us  leave  the  smoky  town  ; 
From  the  mall,  and  from  the  ring. 
Every  one  has  taken  wing  ; 
Chloe,  Strephon,  Cotydon, 
To  the  meadows  all  are  gone. 
What  is  left  you  worth  your  stay  ? 
Come,  Aurelia,  come  away. 

Come,  Aurelia,  con 

\Vhat  a  lodge  1  've 

But  the  seat  you  earmot  see, 

'T  is  BO  hid  with  jessamy, 

With  the  vine  that  o'er  the  walla, 

And  in  eveiy  window  crawls  ; 

Let  us  there  be  blithe  and  gay  1 

Coma,  Aurelia,  come  away. 

Come  with  all  thy  sweetest  wiles. 
With  thy  graces  and  thy  smiles; 
Come,  and  we  will  merry  he. 
Who  shall  be  so  blest  as  we  ? 


d  for  thee ; 
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We  will  frali 
Miiste,  Aui-el 

all  tlie  dity, 
a,  whDe  we  ii 

ay: 

MAY, 

Ay  !  and  should  not  life  bo  gi 
Yes,  Avirelia,  —  come  away. 


May,  tlioa  month  of  rosy  teauty, 
Month  when  pleasiu'e  is  a  duty  ; 
Mouth  of  maids  that  milk  the  kine, 
Bosom  rich,  aud  health  divine ; 
Month  of  bees  mid  monili  of  floweva. 
Month  of  blossom -laden,  bowel's  : 
Moutii  of  little  hands  with  daisies, 
Loveis'  love,  and  poets'  praises  ; 

0  thou  merry  mouth  complete, 
May,  the  very  name  is  sweet ! 
May  was  maid  in  olden  times, 
And  is  still  in  Scottish  rhymes  — 
May 's  the  mouth  that 's  laughing  no« 

1  no  KOouer  write  the  word, 
Than  it  seems  as  though  it  heard. 
And  looks  up  and  laughs  at  me, 
Like  a  sweet  face,  rosily,  — 
Flushing  fram  the  paper's  white  ; 
Lilte  a  bride  that  knows  her  power. 
Startled  in  a  summer  bower. 

If  the  rains  that  do  us  wrong 
Come  to  keep  the  winter  long 
And  deny  na  thy  sweet  looks, 
I  can  love  thee,  sweet,  in  books. 
Love  thee  in  the  poets'  pages, 
"Where  they  keep  thee  green  for  ages ; 
Love  and  read  thee  as  a  lover 
Roads  his  lady's  letters  over, 
Breathing  blessings  on  the  art 
Which  commingles  those  that  part. 


There  is  May  in  books  forever  ; 
May  win  piit  from  Spencer  never  ; 
May 's  in  Milton,  May  'a  in  Prior, 
May  'a  in  Chaucer,  Thomson,  Byei- ; 
May  's  in  all  ilie  Italian  books  ; 
She  has  old  and  modem  nooks, 
Whei-e  she  sleeps  with  nymphs  and  eb 
In  happy  places  they  call  shelves. 
And  will  rise  and  dress  your  rooms 
With  a  drapery  thick  with  blooms. 

Come,  ye  rains,  then,  if  yo  will. 
May 's  at  homo  and  with  me  still ; 
But  come  rather,  thou  good  weather, 
And  find  us  in  the  fields  together. 
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every  gale ; 
The  winds  that  fan  the  flowers. 
And  with  their  welcome  breatliinga  fill  the  sail. 
Tell  of  serener  hours,  — 
Of  hours  that  glide  unfelt  away 
Beneath  the  sky  of  May. 

The  spii'it  of  the  gentle  south-wind  calls 

Fixim  his  blue  throne  of  air. 
And  where  his  whispering  voice  in  music  falls. 
Beauty  is  hndding  tliere ; 
The  bright  ones  of  the  valley  break 
Their  sliunbers,  and  awake. 

The  waving  verdure  rolls  along  the  plain, 

And  the  wide  forest  weaves. 
To  welcome  back  its  playful  mates  again, 
A  canopy  of  leaves  ; 
Aud  from  its  darkening  shadow  floats 
A  gush  of  trembling  notes. 

Fairer  and  brighter  spi'eads  the  reign  of  Mny  ; 

The  tresses  of  the  woods 
With  the  light  dallying  of  the  west- wind  play  ; 
And  the  full-brimming  floods, 
As  gladly  to  their  goal  they  tun, 
Hail  the  returning  sun. 


THEY  COMI 

They    come 

They  come. 

thick  le 

Up,  up,  my 

Seek  silent  1 

undernei 


The  grass  is  soft,  its  velvet  touch  is  grateful  to 
the  hand  ; 

And,  like  the  kiss  of  maiden  love,  the  breeKC  is 
sweat  and  bland  ; 

The  daisy  and  the  buttercup  ai'e  nodding  cour- 
teously ; 

It  stirs  their  blood  with  kindest  love,  to  bless 
and  welcome  thee  ; 

And  mark  how  with  thine  own  thin  locks  — 
they  now  are  silvery  gray  — 

That  blissful  breeze  is  wantoning,  and  whisper- 
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There  ia  no  cloud  thsit  Siiila  along  the  ocean,  of 

yon  sky 
But  hnth  its  own  winged  inarinora  to  give  it 

melody ; 
Thou  seest  lieir  glittering  fans  outspread,  all 

gleaming  like  I'eil  gold  ; 
And  hark  !  with  shrill  pipe  musical,  their  merry 

course  they  hold, 
God  Mesa  them  all,  those  little  ones,  who,  far 

above  this  earth, 
Can  make  a  seoff  of  its  mean  joys,  and  vent  a 

nobler  mirth. 

Bnt  soft !  mine  ear  upcanght  a  sound,  —  from 

yonder  wood  it  came  ! 
The  spirit  of  the  dim  green  glade  did  breathe  his 

Yea,  it  is  he  !  the  hemiit  bini,  that,  apart  from 

all  his  kind, 
Slow  spells  his  beads  monotonous  to  the   soft 

Cuckoo  !  Cvickoo  I  hesinga  again, — his  notes  aie 

void  of  art ; 
But  simplest  strains  do  soonest  sound  &a  deep 

founte  of  the  heart. 


Good  Lord  !  it  is  a  g 

crazed  wight  like 

To  smell  again  these  si 

To  suck  once  more  in 
iway, 


acious  boon  for  thoiiglit- 
iimer  flowers  beneath  this 
eve:^'  breath  their  little 


And  feed  my  fancy  with  fond  dreams  of  youth's 
bright  summer  day, 

VHien,  rushing  forth  like  nntained  colt,  the  reck- 
less, tniMit  boy 

Wandered  Ihrougli  greenwoods  all  day  long,  a 
mighty  heart  of  Joy ! 

1  'm  sadder  now,  —  I  have  had  cause  ;  but  0, 

I  'm  pMud  to  think 
That  each  pure  joy-fount,  loved  of  yore,  I  yet 

delight  to  drink ;  -^ 
Leaf,  hlossom,  blade,  hill,  valley,  stream,  the 

calm,  unclouded  sky. 
Still  mingle  music  with  my  dreams,  aa  in  the 

days  gone  Ijy. 
When  summer's  loveliness  and  light  fall  round 

me  dark  and  cold, 
I  '11  bear  indeed  life's  heaviest  curse,  — a  heai't 

that  hath  waxed  old  ! 


The  priest  hath  his  fee  who  comes  ajwl  shriviis  us, 

We  bargain  for  the  graves  we  lie  in  ; 
At  the  Devil's  booth  are  all  things  sold. 
Each  ounce  of  di'oss  costs  its  ounce  of  gold ; 
For  a  cap  and  bells  our  lives  we  pay, 
ubbles  wo  earn  with  a  whole  soul's  tasking  ; 
'T  is  heaven  alone  that  is  given  away, 
'  is  only  God  may  be  had  for  the  asking  ; 
There  is  no  price  set  on  the  lavish  summer. 
And  June  may  be  had  by  the  poorest  comer. 

And  what  is  so  rare  aa  a  day  in  June  ? 

Then,  if  ever,  come  perfect  days  ; 
Then  Heaven  tries  the  earth  if  it  be  in  tune. 

And  over  it  softly  her  warm  ear  lays  ; 
Whether  we  look,  or  whether  we  listen. 
We  hear  life  murmur,  or  see  it  glisten ; 
Every  clod  feels  a  stir  of  miglit. 

An  instinct  within  it  that  reaches  and  towers 
And,  grasping  blindly  above  it  for  light. 

Climbs  to  a  sonl  in  gi'ass  and  flowera  ; 
The  Hush  of  life  may  well  be  seen 

Thrilling  back  over  hills  ajid  valleys  ; 
The  cowslip  startles  in  meadows  green. 

The  buttercup  catches  the  sun  in  its  chalice. 
And  there  'b  never  a  leaf  or  a  blade  too  mean 

To  be  some  happy  creature's  palace  ; 
The  little  bii'd  aits  at  his  door  in  tlie  sun, 

A-tilt  like  a  blossom  among  the  leaves. 
And  lets  his  illumined  being  o'ermn 

With  the  deluge  of  summer  it  receives  ; 
His  mate  feels  the  eggs  beneath  her  wings. 
And  the  heart  in  her  dvimb  breast  flutters  and 


How  is  the  high-tide  of  the  year. 

And  whatever  of  life  hath  ebbed  away 
Comes  flooding  hack,  witli  a  ripply  cheer. 

Into  every  bare  inlet  and  creek  and  bay ; 
How  the  heart  is  so  full  that  a  drop  overfills  it. 
We  are  happy  now  because  God  so  wills  it ; 
Ro  matter  how  barren  the  past  may  have  been, 
'T  is  enough  for  us  now  that  the  leaves  are  gi'een ; 
We  sit  in  the  warm  shade  and  feel  light  well 
How  the  sap  creeps  up  and  the  blossoms  swell  ; 
WemayBhutoureyes,butwe  cannot  help  knowing 
That  skies  are  clear  and  grass  is  growing  ; 
The  breeze  comes  wliispering  in  our  ear. 
That  dandelions  are  blossoming  near, 

That  maize  has  sprouted,   that  stJ'eams  ai-a 
flowing, 
That  the  river  is  bluer  than  the  sky. 
That  the  robin  is  plastering  liis  house  haiil  by ; 
And  if  the  hreeze  kept  the  good  news  back. 
For  other  couriei's  we  should  not  lack  ; 

We  could  guess  itallby  yon  heifer's  lowing,  — 
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And  h«ik  !  how  ele.if  bold  clianticleer, 
Warnied  with  the  new  wine  of  the  year, 

Tells  all  in  his  lusty  crowing ! 
Joy  cornea,  giief  goes,  we  knovv  not  how ; 
Eveiything  is  happy  now. 

Everything  is  upward  striving ; 
'T  ia  as  easy  now  for  tlie  heoi-t  to  be  ti'uo 
Aa  for  grass  to  be  green  or  skies  to  be  blue,  — 

'T  is  the  natural  way  of  living  : 
Who  knows  whither  the  clouds  have  fied  ? 

In  the  unscarrad  heaven  they  leave  no  wake. 
And  the  eyes  forget  the  fears  they  have  shed. 

The  heart  forgets  its  sorrow  and  ache ; 
The  soul  partakes  the  season's  youth, 

And  the  siiiplmroua  rifts  of  passion  and  woe 
Lie  deep  'neatli  a  silence  pure  and  smooth, 

Like  bitrnt-out  craters  hesled  with  snow. 

JA^[ES  RUSSELL  LOWELL. 


THE  CHILD'S  WISH  IN  J 


',  the  winds  a 
o-day. 


at  play. 


MoTHKR,  mothei 
Prithee,  let  me  b 

Look,  dear  mother,  the  flowers  ail  lie 
Languidly  under  the  bright  blue  sky. 
See,  how  slowly  the  streamlet  glides ; 
Ixjok,  how  the  violet  roguishly  hides  ; 
Even  the  butterfly  rests  on  the  rose. 
And  scai-cely  sips  the  sweets  as  he  goes. 
Poor  Tray  is  asleep  in  the  noonday  sun. 
And  the  flies  go  about  him  one  by  one  j 
And  pussy  sits  near  with  a  sleepy  gltiee. 
Without  ever  thinking  of  washing  her  (hoe. 
There  flies  a  bird  to  a  neigliboriiig  tree. 
But  veiy  lazily  flieth  he, 
And  he  sits  and  twittei-s  a  gentle  note. 
That  scarcely  ruffles  his  little  throat. 

You  bid  me  be  busy ;  hut,  mother,  bear 
How  the  humdnim  grasshopper  soundeth  neai', 
And  the  soft  west-wind  is  so  light  in  its  play, 
It  scai'cely  moves  a  leaf  on  the  spray. 

I  wish,  0,  I  wish  I  was  yonder  cloud, 
That  saCs  about  with  its  misty  shroud ; 
Books  and  work  I  no  more  should  see. 
And  I  'U  come  and  float,  dear  mother,  o'er  thee 


IN  SUMMER  TIfllE. 

lEN-rBEKS !  whose  branches  high 
it  the  noontide's  sultry  sky, 
ng  a  shadow  cool  and  dim 
.he  meadow's  grji^y  rim, 


How  sweet  in  dreamy  rest  to  lie. 
Unheeding  how  the  moments  fly ; 
While  woodland  odors,  faint  and  r( 
Of  fern  and  wild  rose  scent  the  air, 
And  hear  the  light  winds  play  arou 
From  leaf  to  leaf  with  rustling  sour 
And  trill  of  bird,  and  insect's  hnm. 
And  all  the  lulling  tones  that  come 


0  Linden-trees  I  so  mossy-old, 
What  pleasant  memories  you  hold 
Of  early  childhood,  and  its  days 
Of  frolic,  sport,  and  guileless  ways : 
A  time  of  joyanee,  bright  and  fair. 
Beneath  a  motlier's  tender  care. 
And  ever  on,  till  manhood  brought 
Maturer  aims  and  deeper  thought,  — 
And  Love  arose,  and  life  became 
AH  mdiant  with  his  quenchless  R&nv., 
As  hare,  within  your  shelter  wide, 
We  met  and  lingered  side  by  side, 

In  summer  time. 

0  Linden-twes !  aa  now  once  mom 

1  live  those  happy  moments  o'er. 
And,  stretched  at  ease  upon  the  gmss. 
See  picture  after  picture  pass, 
Anotlier,  brighter  vision  stays 

My  backward  thoughts  and  fills  my  gare  ; 
For  look  !  where  down  yon  shaded  walk 
A  merry  troop,  in  cheerful  talk. 
And  gleeful  laugh,  and  sliont  and  song, 
Maud  and  the  children  pass  along ! 
0  Lindens  !  tell  ms  what  could  be 
More  sweet  to  hear,  or  fair  to  see. 


Shout  is  the  doubtful  empu^  of  the  night ; 

soon,  observant  of  approaching  day, 
The  meek-eyoil  mom  appears,  mother  of  de«'s. 
At  fii-st  faint  gleaming  iu  Uio  dappled  east,  — 
Till  far  o'er  eUier  spreads  the  widening  glow. 
And,  from  before  the  lust«r  of  her  face. 
White  break  the  clouds  away.     With  quickened 

step, 

vn  night  retires.   Young  day  pours  in  apace. 
And  opens  all  tlie  lawny  prospect  wide. 
The  dripping  roolt,  the  mountain's  misty  toj), 
Swell  on  the  sight,  and  brighten  with  the  dawn, 
through  the  dusk,  the  smoking  cuiTents 

And  fioiii  the  bladcd  field  the  fearful  hare 


f 
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Limpa,  awkward  ;  while  along  the  forest  glade 
The  wild  deer  trip,  and  ofteu  turning  gaze 
At  earl;  passenger.     Music  awakes. 
The  native  voice  of  undissemhled  joy ; 
And  thick  around  the  woodland  hymns  arise. 
Housed  by  the  cock,  the  soon-clad  shepherd  leaves 
His  mossy  cottage,  where  with  peace  he  dwells ; 
And  from  the  crowded  fold,  in  order,  drives 
His  floek,  to  taste  the  verdure  of  the  mom. 


SONG  OF  THE  SUMMEE  WINDS. 

Up  the  dale  and  down  the  bourne. 
O'er  the  meadow  swift  wa  fly ; 

Now  we  sing,  and  now  we  mourn. 
Now  we  whistle,  now  we  sigh. 

By  the  grassy-fringfed  river. 

Through  the  murmuring  roeda  we  swee 
Mid  the  lily-leaves  we  quiver. 

To  their  very  hearts  we  creep. 

Now  the  maiden  lose  is  hlushing 

At  the  frolic  things  we  say. 
While  aside  her  cheek  we  're  rushing, 

Like  some  truant  bees  at  play. 


Scarcely  knowing  how  it  was. 

Down  the  glen,  across  the  moimtain, 
■      O'er  the  yellow  heath  we  roam. 
Whirling  round  about  the  fonntain. 
Till  its  little  breakers  foam. 

Bending  down  the  weeping  willows. 
While  onr  vesper  hymn  we  sigh  ; 

Then  unifl  our  rosy  pillows 
On  our  weaiy  winga  we  hie. 


There  of  idlenesses  dwaming, 
Scai'ca  from  waking  we  refrain. 

Moments  long  as  ages  deeming 
Tin  we  're  at  our  play  again. 


THE  STORY  OF  A  STJMMEE  DAY, 


T  Light,  which  shaid  away 
The  dai'kness  from  the  light. 
And  set  a  niler  o'tx  the  day. 
Another  o'er  the  night ; 


Thy  glory,  when  the  day  forth  flies. 

More  viveiy  does  appear, 
Than  at  midday  unto  our  eyes 

The  shming  sun  is  clear. 

The  shadow  of  the  earth  anoit 

Removes  and  drawis  by. 
While  in  the  east,  when  it  is  gone, 

Appears  a  clearer  sky. 

Which  soon  perceive  the  little  lai'ks. 

The  lapwing  and  the  snipe, 
And  time  their  songs,  like  Nature's  clerks, 

O'et  meadow,  niuir,  and  stliiw. 

Our  hemisphei'e  is  polished  clean. 
And  lightened  more  and  more  ; 

While  everything  is  clearly  seen. 
Which  seemfed  dim  before ; 

Except,  the  glistening  astres  bright. 
Which  all  the  night  were  clear, 

OITusked  with  a  greatei'  light. 
No  longer  do  appear. 

The  golden  globe  incontinent 

Sets  up  his  shining  head. 
And  o'er  the  earth  and  firmament 

Displays  his  beams  abi'ead. 

For  joy  the  birds  with  boolden  throats 

Against  liis.  visage  sheen 
Take  up  tlieir  kindly  music  notes 

In  woods  and  gaideus  green. 

The  dew  upon  the  tender  crops. 
Like  pearles  white  and  round. 

Or  like  to  melted  silver  drops, 
Kefreshes  all  the  gi'onnd. 

The  misty  reek,  the  clouds  of  rain 
From  tops  of  mountains  skaila, 

Clear  are  the  highest  hills  and  plain. 
The  vapors  take  the  vales. 

The  ample  heaven,  of  fabric  sure. 

In  cleanness  does  surpass 
The  crystal  and  the  silver  pure. 

Or  clearest  polished  glass. 

The  time  so  tranquil  is  and  still. 

That  nowhere  sh«ll  ye  find, 
Save  on  a  high  and  baiTen  hill. 

The  air  of  peeping  wind. 

All  trees  and  simples,  great  and  small. 

That  balmy  leaf  do  hear. 
Than  they  ware  painted  on  a  wall. 

No  more  they  move  or  steir. 
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Ca!m  is  the  deep  and  purple  sea. 
Yea,  amootkei-  tliHn  the  sand  ; 

The  waves,  that  weltering  wont  to  be, 
Are  stable  like  the  loud. 

Su  silent  ia  tlie  cessile  air, 

Tliat  eveiy  erj  und  eall, 
The  hills  aiid  dales  and  forest  fair 

Again  repeats  them  all. 

The  flourishes  and  flagrant  flowers, 
Through  Phtebua'  fostering  heat, 

Refreshed  with  dew  and  silver  showers. 
Cast  up  an  odor  sweet. 

The  clo^fed,  busy  humming-bees, 

Tliat  never  think  to  drone, 
On  llowcis  and  floutishes  of  trees. 

Collect  their  liquor  brown. 

The  sun,  most  like  a  speedy  post, 
With  ardent  course  ascends  ; 

The  beauty  of  the  heavenly  host 
Up  to  our  lenith  tends  ; 

Hot  guided  by  a  Phaethon, 

Not  trainM  in  a  chair. 
But  by  the  high  aud  holy  One, 

Who  does  all  where  umpii'e. 

The  hurniug  beams  down  from  his  face 

So  fervently  can  beat, 
That  man  and  beast  now  seek  a  place 

To  save  them  from  the  heat. 

The  herds  beneath  some  leafy  tree, 
Amidst  the  flowers  tliey  lie ; 

The  stable  ships  upon  the  sea 
Tend  up  their  sails  to  diy. 

With  gilded  eyes  and  open  wings, 
The  cock  his  courage  shows  ; 

With  claps  of  joy  his  breast  he  dings. 
And  twenty  times  he  crows. 

The  dove  with  whistling  wings  so  blue, 

The  winds  can  fast  collect. 
Her  purple  pens  turn  many  a  hue 

Against  the  sun  dii-eot. 

Kow  noon  is  went ;  gone  is  midday, 

The  heat  does  slake  at  last, 
The  sun  descends  down  west  away. 

For  three  o'clock  is  past. 

The  rayons  of  the  sun  we  see 
Diminish  in  their  strength. 

The  shade  of  every  tower  and  tree 
Extended  is  in  length. 


Great  is  the  calm,  for  everywhere 
The  wind  is  settling  down, 

The  reek  throws  right  np  in  the  air 
From  every  tower  and  town. 

The  gloaming  comes,  the  day  is  spent. 

The  sun  goes  out  of  sight. 
And  painted  is  the  Occident 

With  purple  sanguine  bright. 

The  scarlet  nor  the  golden  thi'ead, 
Who  would  their  beauty  try. 

Are  nothing  like  the  color  red 
And  beauty  of  the  sky. 

Our  west  horiEon  circular. 

From  time  the  sun  he  set, 
Is  all  with  rubies,  as  it  were, 

Or  roses  red  oerfret. 

What  pleasure  were  to  walk  and  see, 

Endlong  a  liver  clear, 
The  perfect  form  of  every  Imb 

Within  the  deep  appear. 

0,  then  it  were  a  seemly  thing. 
While  all  is  still  and  calm. 

The  praise  of  God  to  play  and  sing 
With  comet  and  with  shalm  1 

All  laborers  dlaw  home  at  even. 

And  can  to  other  say, 
Thanks  t<i  the  gracious  God  of  lieaven, 

Which  sent  tliis  summer  day ! 


SIGHS  OF  RAIN. 


1  The  hollow  winds  begin  to  blow  ; 

2  The  clouds  look  black,  the  glass  is  low, 
8  The  soot  falls  down,  the  spaniels  sleep, 

4  And  spiders  from  their  cobwebs  peep. 

5  Last  n^ht  the  sun  went  pale  to  bed, 

6  The  moon  in  halos  hid  her  head  ; 

7  The  boding  shepherd  heaves  a  sigh, 

8  For  see,  a  rainhow  spans  the  sky  ! 

9  The  walls  are  damp,  the  ditches  smell, 

0  Closed  is  the  pink-eyed  pimpernel. 

1  Hark  how  the  cbsurs  and  tables  crack  ! 

2  Old  Betty's  nerves  are  on  the  rack  ; 

3  I^ud  quacks  the  duck,  the  peacocks  cry, 

4  The  distant  hills  are  seeming  nigh. 

5  How  restless  are  the  snorting  swine  1 

6  The  busy  (lies  disturb  the  kina, 

7  Low  o'er  the  grass  the  swallow  wings, 

8  The  clicket,  too,  how  sharp  he  sings  ! 
S  Pass  on  the  hearth,  with  velvet  paws. 
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0  Sits  wiping  o'er  her  whiskered  jaws  ( 

1  Through  the  dear  streama  the  fishes  rise, 

2  And  nimbly  catch  the  incautious  flies. 

3  The  glowworms,  numerous  and  light, 

4  Illumed  the  dewy  dell  last  night ; 

5  At  dusk  the  squulid  toad  was  seen, 

e  Hopping  and  crawling  o'er  the  green  ; 

7  The  whirling  dust  the  wind  obeys, 

8  And  in  the  lapid  eddy  plays  ; 

9  The  frog  has  changed  his  yellow  vest, 

0  And  in  a  russet  coat  is  dressed. 

1  Though  June,  tie  air  is  cold  and  still, 

2  The  mellow  blackbird's  voice  is  shrill ; 

3  My  dog,  so  altei'ed  in  his  taste, 

4  Quits  mutton-bones' on  grass  to  feast ; 

5  And  see  yon  rooks,  how  odd  theu'  flight ! 

6  They  imitate  the  gliding  kite, 

7  And  seem  precipitate  to  fall, 

8  As  if  they  telt  the  piercing  balL 

9  'T  will  surely  rain  ;  I  see  with  sorrow, 
.0  Our  jaunt  must  he  put  off  to-morrow. 


SUMMER  MOODS. 

I  LOVE  at  eventide  to  walk  alone, 
Down  nanow  glens,  o'erhung  with  dewy  thorn. 
Where  from  the  long  grass  underneath,  tlie  snail. 
Jet  black,  creeps  out,  and  sprouts  his  timid  horn. 
I  iove  to  muse  o'er  meadows  newly  mown. 
Where  withering  glass  pevfumea  tiie  sultry  air  ; 
Where  hees  search  round,  with  sad  and  weary 

In  vain,  for  flowers  that  bloomed  but  newly 

While  in  the  juicy  corn  the  hidden  quail 
Cries,   "Wet  my  foot"  ;  and,  hi(' 

The  fairy-like  and  seldom-seen  land-rail 
Utters  "Craik,  eraik,"  like  voices  undei^round, 
Right  glad  to  meet- the  evening's  dewy  veil. 
And  see  the  light  fade  into  gloom  around. 


RAIK  IN  StTMMEa. 

How  beautiful  is  the  rain  ! 

After  the  dvist  and  heat. 

In  the  broad  and  fieiy  street. 

In  the  naiTOW  lane, 

How  beautiful  is  the  rain  ! 

How  it  clatters  along  the  roofs. 

Like  the  tramp  of  hoofs ! 

How  it  gushes  and  stniggles  out 

From  the  diroat  of  the  overflowing  spout ! 

Actosa  the  window-pane 

It  pom's  and  pHuiS  ) 


And  swift  and  wide, 

With  a  muddy  tide. 

Like  a  river  down  the  gutter  roars 

The  rain,  the  welcome  rain  ! 

The  sick  man  from  his  chamber  looks 

At  the  twisted  brooks  ; 

He  can  feel  the  cool 

Breath  of  each  little  pool ; 

His  fevered  brain 

Grows  calm  again, 

And  he  breathes  a  blessing  on  the  rain. 

From  the  neighboring  school 

Come  the  boys, 

With  more  than  their  wonted  noise 

And  commotion; 

And  down  the  wet  streets 

Sail  their  mimic  fleets. 

Till  the  treacherous  pool 

Ingulfs  them  in  its  whirling 

And  turbulent  ocean. 

In  the  country,  on  every  side, 

Where  far  and  wide. 

Like  a  leopard's  tawny  and  spotted  hide. 

Stretches  the  plain. 

To  the  dry  grass  and  the  drier  grain 

How  welcome  is  the  rain  I 

In  the  furrowed  land 

The  toilsome  and  patient  oxen  stand  ; 

Lifting  the  yoke-encumbered  head. 

With  their  dilated  nostrUa  spread. 

They  silently  inhale 

The  clover-scented  gale, 

And  the  vapors  that  arise 

From  the  well- watered  and  smoking  soil. 

For  this  rest  in  the  furrow  after  toil 

Their  large  and  lustrous  eyea 

Seem  to  thank  the  Lord, 

More  than  man's  spoken  word. 

Near  at  hand, 

From  under  the  sheltering  ti'ces. 

The  farmer  sees 

His  pastures,  and  his  fields  of  grain. 

As  they  bend  their  tops 

To  the  numberless  bealjng  drops. 

Of  the  ir 

Hec< 


These,  and  far  more  than  these. 

The  Poet  sees  i 

He  can  heboid 

Animrius  old 

Walking  the  fenceless  fields  of  mt 
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And  from  each  ample  fold 

Of  the  clouds  about  him  rolled 

Scattering  everywhere 

The  showeiy  rain, 

As  the  farmer  scatters  his  grain. 

He  can  behold 
Things  manifold 
■  Tliat  have  not  jet  heeu  ivholly  told,  — 
Have  not  been  wholly  sung  or  said. 
For  bis  thought,  that  never  atop, 
Follows  the  water-drops 
Down  to  the  graves  of  the  dead, 
Down  through  chasms  and  gulfs  profound, 
To  the  dreary  fountain-h 
Of  lakes  and  rivi 
And  sees  them,  when  the  rtun  is  done, 
On  the  bridge  of  colors  seven 
Climbing  up  once  more  to  heaven. 
Opposite  the  setting  sun. 

Tbua  the  Seer, 

With  vision  clear. 

Sees  foims  appear  and  disappear, 

In  the  pei'petual  round  of  strange, 

M^erioua  change 

From  biith  to  death,  from  death  to  birth, 

From  earth  to  heaven,  from  heaven  to  earth 

1111  glimpses  more  sublime 

Of  things,  unseen  before, 

Unto  his  wondering  eyes  reveal 

The  Universe,  as  an  immeasurable  wheel 

Turning  foreveimore 

In  the  rapid  and  rushing  river  of  Time. 


BUMMER  STORM. 
i  in  the  ri 


UMTftEMtTLOus  in  the  river  clear, 
TowaM  the  sky's  image,  hangs  the  imaged  bridge ; 

So  still  the  air  that  I  can  hear 
The  slender  clarion  of  the  unseen  midge  ; 

Oot  of  tJie  stillness,  with  a  gathering  cwep, 
Like  rising  wind  in  leaves,  which  now  decreases, 
Now  lulls,  now  swells,  and  all  the  while  increases. 

The  huddling  trample  of  a  drove  of  sheep 
Tilts  the  loose  planks,  and  then  as  gradually  cenaes 

In  dust  on  the  other  side  ;  life's  emblem  deep, 
A  confused  noise  between  two  silences. 
Finding  at 
On  the  wide  maish,  the  pnrph 

Soak  up  the  sunshine  ^  sleeps  the  hrimming 


But  up  the  west,  like  a  roek-shivci'ed  suige. 
Climbs  a  great  cloud  edged  with  sun-whitened 

Huge  whii'ls  of  foam  boU  toppling  o'er  its  verge, 
AudtaUingatillits»sms,andyetitelimhsalway. 

Suddenly  all  the  sky  is  hid 

As  with  the  shutting  of  a  lid, 
One  by  one  great  drops  are  falling 

Doubtful  and  alow  ; 
Down  the  pane  they  are  crookedly  crawling, 

And  the  wind  breathes  low; 
Slowly  the  circles  widen  on  tlie  river, 

Widen  and  mingle,  one  and  ail ; 
Here  and  there  the  slenderer  flowers  shiver, 

Struck  by  an  icy  rain-drop's  fall. 

Now  on  the  bills  I  hoar  the  thunder  mutter. 

The  wind  is  gathering  in  the  west ; 
The  upturned  leaves  first  whiten  and  flutter, 

Then  droop  to  a  fltful  rest ; 
Up  from  the  stjeam  with  slu^ish  flap 

Struggles  the  gull  and  floats  away ; 
Nearer  and  nearer  rolls  the  thunder-clap,  — 

We  shall  not  see  the  sun  go  down  to-day  : 
Now  leaps  the  wind  on  the  sleepy  marsh, 

And  tramples  the  grass  with  terrified  feet. 
The  stai'tled  river  turns  leaden  and  harsh. 

You  canbear  the  qaiekheart  of  the  tempest  beat 

Look  !  look  !  that  livid  flash  ! 
And  instantly  follows  the  rattling  thunder. 
As  if  some  cloud-crag,  split  asunder, 

Fell,  splintering  with  a,  ruinous  crash, 
On  the  Earth,  which  crouches  in  silence  under ; 

iw  a  solid  gray  wall  of  rain 
Shuts  off  the  landscape,  mile  by  mile ; 

For  a  breath's  space  I  see  the  blue  wood  again, 
And,  ere  the  next  heart-beat,  the  wind-hurled  pile, 
That  seemed  but  now  a  league  aloof, 
Bursts  crackling  o'er  the  sun-parched  roof ; 
Against  the  windows  the  storm  comes  dashing, 
Through  tattered  foliage  the  hail  t«ars  cmshing, 
The  bine  lightning  flashes. 
The  rapid  hail  clashes. 
The  white  waves  are  tumbling. 

And,  in  one  baffled  roar. 
Like  the  toothless  sea  mumbling 

A  rock-bristled  shore. 
The  thunder  is  rumbling 
And  crashing  and  crnmbling,  — 
Will  silence  re( 


■shaped  wake  in  silencepasses 
w  water-rat,  whose  sinuous  glide 
long  green  sedge's  shade  from  side 


Hush  1     Still  as  death, 
The  tempest  holds  his  braath 
As  from  a  sudden  will ; 
le  rain  stops  short,  but  from  the  eaves 
lu  see  it  drop,  and  hear  it  from  the  leaves, 
All  is  so  bodingly  still ; 


- 
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Again,  now,  now,  agnin 
Plaaliea  the  miu  in  heavy  gouta. 
The  orinMsd  lightning 
Seama  ever  bjiglitening. 
And  loud  and  long 
Again  the  thunder  shouts 

His  battle-song,  — 
One  quiveiing  flash, 
One  wildering  citish, 
roUowed  by  silence  dead  and  dull. 
As  if  the  cloud,  let  go, 
Ijiapt  bodily  below 
To  whelm  the  earth  in  one  mad  overthi'ow. 
And  then  a  total  lull. 

Gone,  gone,  so  soon  ! 
TTo  more  my  half-orozed  fancy  there 
Can  shape  a  giant  in  the  air. 


The  writhing  portent  of  his  form.  ;  — 

The  pale  and  quiet  moon 

Makes  her  calm  forehead  bai*, 

And  the  last  fragmenta  of  the  starm. 

Like  shattered  rigging  from  a  fight  at  si 

Silent  and  few,  are  diifting  over  me. 


THE  STORM. 

While  yet  the  feeble  accents  hung 
UnKuished  on  his  faltering  tongue, 
TJirough  the  tall  arohea  flashing  came 
A  braail  and  livid  slieet  of  flame. 
Playing  with  fearful  radiance  o'er 
The  upraised  features  of  Leonore, 
The  shrinking  form  of  her  trembling  sire. 
The  bridegroom's  face  of  scowling  ire. 
And  the  folded  hands  and  heaving  breast. 
And  prophet-like  mien  of  the  aged  priest ! 

'T  was  a  breathless  pause,  —  but  a  moment  more 
And  that  fierce,  nnnatuml  beam  was  o'er. 
And  a  stunning  crash,  as  if  eai'th  were  driven 
On  thundering  wheels  to  the  gates  of  heaven, 
Burat,  pealed,  and  muttei'ed  long  and  deep. 
Then  sinking,  growled  itself  to  ^eep. 
And  all  was  still. 


AFTER  A  SIMMER  SHOWER. 

The  rain  is  o'er.     How  dense  and  bl'igl 
Yon  pearly  clouds  reposing  lie  ! 


In  gmteful  silence  earth  receives 
The  general  blessing  ;  fresh  and  fair, 

Each  flower  expands  ita  little  leaves. 
As  glad  the  common  joy  to  share. 

The  softened  sunbeams  ponr  around 

A  faiiy  light,  uncertain,  pale  ; 
The  wind  flows  cool ;  the  scented  ground 

Is  breathing  odora  on  the  gale. 

Mid  yon  rich  clouds'  voluptuous  pile, 
Methinks  some  spirit  of  the  air 

Might  rest,  to  gaze  below  awhile. 
Then  turn  to  bathe  and  revel  there. 

The  sun  breaks  forth  ;  from  off  the  scene 
Its  floating  veil  of  mist  is  flung ; 

And  nil  the  wilderness  of  gi'een 
With  trembling  drops  of  light  is  hung. 

Now  gaze  on  Hatm'e,  — yet  the  same,  — 
Glowing  with  life,  by  breezes  fanned, 

Luxuriant,  lovely,  as  ^e  came, 
i'resh  in  her  youth,  from  God's  own  liand. 

Hear  the  rich  music  of  that  voice. 
Which  sounds  from  all  below,  above" 

She  calls  her  children  to  r^oice. 
And  round  them  throws  her  arms  of  love. 

Drink  in  her  influence  ;  low-born  care. 
And  all  the  train  of  mean  desire, 

Kefiise  to  breathe  this  Itbly  air, 
And  mid  tliis  living  Ught  expire. 


A  DKOP  or  DEW. 

Ske  bow  the  orient  dew. 
Shed  from  the  bosom  of  the  mom 
Into  the  blowing  roses, 
(Yet  cai-eless  of  its  mansion  new 
for  the  clear  region  where  't  was  bom) 
Konnd  in  itself  encloses. 
And  in  its  little  globe's  extent 
Frames,  as  it  can,  its  native  element. 

How  it  the  purple  flower  does  alight, 

Scarce  touching  where  it  lies  ( 
But  gazing  bade  upon  the  skies. 
Shines  with  a  mournful  light, 
Like  its  own  tear, 
Because  so  long  divjded  from  the  sphere  ; 
Restless  it  rolls,  and  nnsecuro, 

Ti-embliug,  lest  it  grow  impure. 
Till  the  warm  sun  pities  its  pain, 
And  to  the  skies  exhales  it  back  again. 
So  the  soul,  that  drop,  that  ray 
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Of  thd  deal'  fouiitiim  of  eternal  day, 
Could  it  within  the  hnmaii  flower  lie  seen, 
Bemeiill)oring  bUU  its  former  height. 
Shuns  the  sweet  leaves  and  hlosaoms  green. 
And,  recollecting  its  own  light, 
Does,  in  its  pure  and  circling  thotights,  express 
The  greater  heoren  in  a  heaven  less. 
In  how  coy  a.  figure  wound. 
Every  way  it  turns  away  ; 
So  the  world  excluding  round. 
Yet  receiving  in  the  day. 
Dark  beneath,  but  bright  above  ; 
Here  disdaining,  there  in  love. 
How  loose  and  easy  hence  to  go  I 
How  girt  and  ready  to  ascend  I 
Moving  but  on  a  point  below. 
It  all  about  does  upwards  bend. 
Such  did  the  nianna'a  sacred  dew  distill. 
White  and  entire,  although  congealed  and  chill, — 
Congealed  on  esrth,  but  does,  dissolving,  ran 
Into  the  glories  of  the  Almighty  sun. 


A  SXTMMEa  EVENING'S  MEDITATION. 

'T  IS  past,  —  the  sultry  tyrant  of  the  South 
HasEp6nthiSBhc^r^liTedlage  ;  moregrateMhoraa 
Move  silent  on  ;  tlie  skies  no  more  repel 
The  dazzled  sight,  hut,  with  mOd  maiden  beams 
Of  tempered  luster,  court  the  cherished  eye 
To  wander  o'er  their  sphere  ;  where,  hung  aloft^ 
Dian's  br^ht  crescent,  like  3.  silvei  bow. 
New  strung  in  heaven,  lifts  its  beamy  homa 
Impatient  for  the  night,  and  seems  to  push 
Her  brotliec  down  the  sky.     Fair  Tenns  shines 
Even  in  the  eye  of  day  ;  with  sweetest  beam 
Propitious  shines,  and  shakes  a  trembling  flood 
Of  softened  radiance  with  her  dewy  locks. 
The  shadows  spread  npaee ;  while  meekened  Eve, 
Her  cheek  yet  warm  with  blushes,  slow  retires 
Threugb  the  Hesperian  gardens  of  the  West, 
And  shuts  the  gates  of  Day.     'Tis  now  the  hour 
When  Contemplation,  from  her  sunless  haunts, 
The  cool  damp  gretto,  or  the  lonely  depth 
Of  unpiei-ced  woods,  where  rapt  in  solid  shade 
Slie  mused  away  the  gaudy  hours  of  noon. 
And  fed  on  thoughts  unripened  by  the  sun, 
Moves  forward  and  with  radiant  finger  points 
To  yon  blue  concave  swelled  by  breath  divine. 
Where,  one  by  one,  tlie  living  eyes  of  heaven 
Awake,  ijuiek  kindling  o'er  the  face  of  ether 
One  boundless  blaze ;  ten  thousand  ti'enibling 

And  dancing  lusters,  where  the  unsteady  eye, 
liestleas  and  dazzled,  wanders  uneonfined 
O'er  all  this  field  of  glories  ;  spacious  field, 


And  worthy  of  the  Master,  — ■  He  whose  hand 
With  hieroglyphics  elder  than  the  Nile 
Inscribed  the  mystic  tablet,  bung  on  high 
Tp  public  gaze,  and  said.  Adore,  0  man  ! 
Tlie  finger  of  thy  God.     From  what  pure  wells 
Of  milky  light,  what  soft  o'erllowing  urn, 
Are  all  these  lamps  so  filled?  —  these  friendly 

lamps. 
Forever  streaming  o'er  the  azure  deep 
To  point  our  path,  and  light  us  to  our  home. 
How  soft  they  slide  along  their  lucid  spheres, 
And,  silent  as  the  foot  of  Tune,  fiilfill 
Their  destined  courses !    Nature's  self  is  hushed. 
And  but  a  scattered  leaf,  which  raetlea  through 
The  thick-wove  foliage,  not  a  sound  is  heard 
To  break  the  midnight  air ;  though  the  raised  oar. 
Intently  listening,  drinks  in  every  breath. 
How  deep  the  silence,  yet  how  loud  tho  praise ! 
But  are  they  silent  all  I  or  is  there  not 
A  tongue  in  every  star  that  talks  with  ni 


Andw 


!s  him  to  be  w 


This  dead  of  midnight  is  the  noon  of  thought. 
And  Wisdom  mounts  her  zenith  with  the  stars. 
At  this  still  hour  the  self-coUeeted  soul 
Turns  inward,  and  beholds  a  stranger  there 
Of  high  descent,  and  more  than  mortal  lunk ; 
An  embryo  God  ;  a  spark  of  fire  divira. 
Which  must  bnm  on  for  ages,  when  the  sun 
(Fair  transitory  creature  of  a  day  !) 
Has  closed  his  golden  eye,  and,  wrapt  ii>  shades, 
Foigeta  his  wonted  journey  through  the  East. 

Ye  citadels  of  lights  and  seats  of  gods  1 
Perhaps  my  future  home,  from  whence  the  soul, 
Revolving  periods  past,  may  oft  look  back. 
With  recollected  tenderness,  on  all 
The  various  busy  scenes  she  left  below. 
Its  deep-laid  projects  and  its  strange  events, 
As  on  some  fond  and  doting  tale  tliat  soothed 
Her  infant  hours,  —  O,  be  it  lawful  now 
To  ti'ead  the  hallowed  circle  of  your  courts. 
And  with  mute  wonder  and  delighted  awe 
Approach  your  burning   confines !    Seised    in 

thought. 
On  Fancy's  wild  and  roving  wing  I  sail. 
From  tlie  green  borders  of  the  peopled  earth, 
And  the  pale  moon,  her  duteous,  fair  attendant ; 
From  solitary  Mars  ;  from  the  vast  orb 
Of  Jupiter,  whose  huge  gigantic  bulk 
Dances  in  ether  like  the  lightest  leaf. 
To  the  dun  verge,  the  suburbs  of  the  system, 
Where  cheerless  Sattim  midst  his  watery  moons 
Girt  with  a  lucid  zone,  in  gloomy  pomp, 
Sits  like  an  exiled  monarch  ;  fearless  thence 
I  launch  into  the  trackless  deeps  of  space, 
Where,  homing  round,  ten  thousand  suns  appear, 
Of  elder  beam,  which  ask  no  leave  to  shine 
Of  our  terrestrial  star,  nor  borrow  light 
From  the  proud  regent  of  our  scanty  dtiy  ; 
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Sona  of  tha  morning,  fitst-bora  of  creation, 
And  only  leas  than  Him  who  marks  thsir  tiack 
And  guides  their  tiery  wheels.    Heie  must  I  stop, 
Or  is  thei'e  aught  tieyond  t    Wliat  hand  unseen 
Impels  me  onward  throngh  the  glowing  orbs 
Of  ha,bitable  nature,  jar  remote. 
To  the  drsad  confines  of  eternal  night, 
To  solitudes  of  waste  uifpeopled  spai;e, 
The  deserts  of  creation,  wide  and  wild ; 
Where  embryo  systems  and  unkindled  suna 
Sleep  in  the  womb  of  chaos  ?    Fancy  droops, 
And  Thought,  astonished,  stops  her  bold  career. 
But,  0  thou  mighty  Mind !  whose  powerful  word 
Said,  "Thus  let  all  things  be,"  and  thus  they 

Where  shall  I  seek  thy  presence  ?  how  unblamed 
Invoice  thy  dread  perfection  ? 
Have  the  broad  eyelids  of  the  mom  beheld  theof 
Or  does  the  beamy  shoulder  of  Orion 
Support  thy  throne !    0,  look  mth  pity  down 
On  erring,  guilty  man  ;  not  in  thy  names 
Of  terror  clad  j  not  with  those  thunders  aimed 
That  oonseious  Sinai  felt^  when  fear  appalled 
The  scattered  tribes  ;  thou  hast  a  gentler  voice, 
That  whispers  comfort  to  the  swelling  heart. 
Abashed,  yet  longing  to  behold  her  Make* ! 
But  now  my  soul,  unused  to  stretch  her  powers 
In  flight  so  dttiing,  drops  her  weary  wing, 
And  seeks  again  the  known  accustomed  spot, 
Dreat  up  with  sun  and  shade  and  lawns  and 

streams, 
A  mansion  fair  and  spacious  for  its  guests. 
And  all  replete  with  wondei'a.     Let  me  here, 
Content  and  grateful,  wait  the  appointed  time. 
And  ripen  for  the  skies :  the  hour  will  come 
When  all  these  splendors  bursting  on  my  eight 
Shall  stand  unveiled,  and  to  my  wvished  sense 
Unlock  the  glories  of  the  world  unknown. 


A  SUMMER  EVENING. 

How  line  hastheday  been  1  how  bright  was  the  sun! 
How  lovely  end  joyful  tha  course  that  he  mn. 
Though  he  rose  in  a  mist  when  his  race  he  begun, 

And  there  followed  some  droppings  of  rain  ! 
But  now  the  fair  traveler 's  come  to  the  west, 
His  rays  are  all  gold,  and  his  beauties  are  beat : 
He  paints  the  sky  gay  as  he  sinks  to  his  rest, 

And  foreiells  a  bright  rising  again. 

Just  such  is  the  Christian ;  his  course  he  begins. 
Like  the  sun  in  a  mist,  when  he  mourns  for  his  sins. 
And  melts  into  teais  ;  then  he  breaks  out  and 

shines, 


And  travels  his  bcavenly  way  ; 
But  when  he  comes  nearer  to  finish  his  race. 
Like  a  fine  setting  sun,  he  looks  riclier  in  gra( 
And  gives  a  sure  hope,  at  the  end  of  his  days. 

Of  rising  in  brighter  iu-ray. 


THE  RAIKBOW. 

Mt  heart  leapa  up  wheu  I  behold 

A  rainbow  in  tlin  sky  ; 
So  was  it  when  my  life  began. 

So  be  it  when  I  shall  grow  old. 

Or  let  me  die  ! 
The  Child  is  father  of  the  Man ; 
And  I  could  wish  my  days  to  be 
Bound  each  to  each  by  natural  piety. 


MOONLIGHT  JS  SUMMER. 

Low  on  the  utmost  boundary  of  the  sight. 
The  lising  vapora  catch  the  silver  light ; 
Thence  fancy  measures,  as  they  parting  ily, 
Wliich  first  will  throw  ita  shadow  on  the  eye, 
Pasaiug  the  source  of  light ;  and  thence  away, 
Succeeded  quick  by  biightec  slill  than  they. 
For  yet  above  these  wafted  clouds  are  seen 
<In  a  I'emoter  sky  still  more  aei'ene) 
Others,  detached  in  ranges  through  the  air, 
Spotleas  as  anow,  and  countless  as  they  're  fair  ; 
Scattered  iramenaely  wide  from  east  to  west. 
The  beauteous  semblance  of  a  flock  at  rest. 
These,  to  the  raptured  mind,  aloud  proclsim 
Their  mighty  Shepherd's  everlasting  name  ; 
And  thus  the  loiterer's  utmost  stretch  of  soul 
Climbs  the  still  clouds,  or  passes  those  that  roil, 
And  loosed  imagination  soai'Ing  goes 
High  o'er  his  home  and  all  his  little  woes. 


Sweet  is  the  voice  that  calls 
From  babbling  waterfalla 

In  meadows  where  the  downy  seeds  are  flyii 
And  soft  the  breezes  blow, 
And  eddying  come  and  go 

Tn  faded  gardens  where  the  rose  is  dying. 

Among  the  stubbled  com 
The  blithe  quaO  pipes  at  mom, 

The  merry  portiidge  drums  in  hidden  places 
And  glittering  insects  gleam 
Above  the  reedy  stream. 

Where  busy  spiders  spin  their  filmy  laces. 
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3n  the  clustered  gmpea  to  purjjlo  turning  ; 

And  pearly  vapors  lie 

Along  the  eastei'n  sky, 
e  the  braad  harvest  moou  is  Kdly  burning. 


Ah,  soon  on  field  and  hill 
The  wind  shall  whistle  chill, 

And  patriarch  swallows  call  their  flocks  together, 
To  fly  from  frost  and  snow, 
And  seek  for  lands  wheiB  blow 

The  fairer  blossoms  of  a,  balmier  weatlier. 

The  cricket  chirps  all  day, 

"  O  fairest  summer,  stay  ! 
The  aquirrel  eyes  askance  thechestnnts  browning; 

The  wild  fowl  fly  afar 

Above  the  foamy  bar. 
And  hasten  southward  ere  the  skies  are  frownii^. 

Now  comes  a  fi-egrant  breeze 

Through  the  dark  cedar-trees, 
And  round  about  my  temples  fondly  lingers. 

In  gentle  playfulness, 

Like  tfl  the  soft  caiess 
Bestowed  in  happier  days  by  loving  fmgers. 

Yet,  thoagh  a  sense  of  grief 

Comes  with  the  falling  leaf, 
And  mejnory  makes  the  summei'  doubly  pleasant, 

In  all  my  autumn  di'eama 

A  future  summer  gleams. 
Passing  tho  fairest  glories  of  the  present ! 


The  autumn  is  old ; 
The  sear  leaves  are  flying  ; 
He  hath  gathered  up  gold. 
And  now  he  is  dying  ; 
Old  age,  begin  sighing  t 

The  vintage  is  ripe  ; 
The  harvast  is  heaping ; 
But  some  that  have  sowed 
Have  no  riches  for  leaping  ;  — 
Poor  wretch,  fall  a^ weeping ! 

The  year  's  in  the  wane  | 
There  is  nothing  adorning  ; 
The  night  has  no  eve, 
And  the  day  has  no  morning  ; 
Cold  winter  gives  warning. 


n  chill ; 
The  red  sun  is  sinking ; 
And  I  am  giMwn  old. 
And  life  is  fast  shrinking  ; 
Here  's  enow  for  sad  thinking  ! 


THE  LATTER  RAIN, 

The  latter  rain,  —  it  falls  in  anxious  haste 
Upon  the  sun-dried  fields  and  branches  bare. 
Loosening  with  searching  drops  the  rigid  waste 
As  if  it  would  each  root's  lost  strength  i-epair ; 
But  not  a  blade  grows  green  as  in  the  spring ; 
No  swelling  twig  puts  forth  its  thickening  leaves ; 
The  robins  only  mid  the  haiTcsts  sing. 
Peeking  the  grain  that  scatters  from  the  sheaves  ; 
The  rain  falls  still,  —  the  fruit  all  ripened  drops. 
It  pierces  chestnut-bun-  and  H'alnut-shell ; 
The  funowed  fields  disclose  tlie  yellow  crops  ; 
Each  bursting  pod  of  talents  used  can  tell ; 
And  all  that  once  received  the  early  rain 
Declare  to  man  it  was  not  sent  in  vain. 


AtmjMN. 

The  warm  sun  is  failing ;  the  bleak   wind  is 

wailing  ; 
The  bare  boughs  are  sighing  ;  the  pale  Bowel's 

are  dying ; 
And  the  Year 
On  the  eaj'tli,  her  death-bed,  in  shi'oud  of  leaves 

la  lying. 
Come,  months,  come  away, 
From  November  to  May ; 
In  your  saddest  array 
Follow  the  bier 
Of  the  dead,  cold  Year, 
And  like  dim  shadows  watch  by  her  sepulcher. 

The  chill  rain  is  falling;    the  nipt  worm  is 

crawling ; 
Tho  rivers  are  swelling  ;  the  thnniler  is  knelling 

For  the  Year  ; 
The  blithe  swallows  ai-e  flown,  and  the  lizards 
each  gone 
To  his  dwelling ; 
Come,  munths,  come  away  ; 
Put  on  white,  black,  and  gray ; 
Let  your  light  sisters  play,  — 
Ye,  fdlow  the  bier 
Of  the  dead,  cold  Year, 
And  niake  her  grave  green  with  tear  on  tea)'. 
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POEMS  OF  NATUES. 


THE  AUTUMN. 

TirE  autunm  time  ia  with  U3  !     Its  approach 
Waa  heralded,  not  many  days  ago, 
By  hazy  akies  Uiat  veiled  tlie  brazen  sun, 
Ajid  sea-like  murmurs  from  the  rastling  com. 
And  low- voiced  brooka  that  wandered  drowsily 
By  purpling  eluart^vs  of  the  juicy  giupe. 
Swinging  upon  the  vine.     And  now,  't  is  here. 
And  what  a  change  hath  passed  upon  the  face 
Of  Nature,  where  thy  waving  forosta  spread, 
Then  robed  in  deepest  green  !    All  thi'ough  the 

The  subtle  frost  hath  plied  its  mystio  ert. 
And  in  the  day  the  golden  sun  hath  wrought 
True  wonders  ;  and  the  wings  of  morn  and  eren 
Have  touched  with  mngJe  breath  the  changing 

leaves. 
And  now,  as  wanders  the  dilating  eye 
Athwart  the  varied  landscape  circling  far. 
What  gorgeousneas,  what  blazonry,  what  pomp 
Of  colors,  bursts  upon  the  ravished  sight ! 
Here,  where  the  maple  I'ears  its  yellow  crest, 
A  golden  glory  ;  yonder,  where  the  oak 
Stands  monareh  of  the  forest,  and  the  ash 
Is  girt  with  flame-like  parasite,  and  broad 
The  dog- wood  spreads  beneatli  a  rolling  field 
Of  deepest  crimson  ;  and  afar,  where  looms 
The  gnarled  gum,  a  cloud  oE  bloodiest  red  ! 


Thkke  ia  a  time,  jiist  when  the  frost 
Begins  to  pave  old  Winter's  way. 

When  Autumn,  in  a  revery  lost, 
The  mellow  daytime  dreams  away  ; 

When  Summer  eomes,  in  musing  mind, 
To  gaze  once  more  on  hill  and  dell, 

To  mark  how  many  sheaves  they  bind. 
And  see  if  all  are  ripened  well. 

With  balmy  breath  she  whispers  low  ; 

The  djing  flowers  look  up  and  give 
Hieir  sweetest  incense  ere  they  go, 

For  her  who  made  their  Beauties  Uve. 

She  enters  'neath  the  woodland  shade, 
Her  zephyrs  lift  the  lingering  leaf, 

And  boar  it  gently  whore  are  laid 
The  loved  and  lost  ones  of  its  grief. 

At  last,  old  Autumn,  riaing,  tak^ 
Again  his  scepter  and  his  throne  ; 

With  boisterous  hand  the  tree  he  shaltCH, 
Intent  on  gathering  all  his  own. 


Sweet  Summer,  sighing,  flies  the  plain, 
And  waiting  Winter,  gaunt  and  giini. 

Sees  miser  Autumn  hoard  his  grain. 
And  smiles  to  think  it 's  all  for  him. 


INDIAN  SUMMER. 

From  gold  to  gray 

Our  wild  sweet  day 
Of  Indian  siunmer  fades  too  soon ; 

But  tenderly 

Above  the  sea 
Hangs,  white  and  calm,  the  hunter's  m 

In  its  pale  fire. 

The  village  spire 
Shows  like  the  zodiac's  spectral  lance  ; 

The  painted  walls 

Whereon  it  falls 
Transftgured  stand  in  marble  tranoa  ! 


When  leaves  grow  sear  all  things  takesombe?hue; 
The  wild  winds  waltz  no  more  the   woodaide 

through. 
And  all  the  faded  grass  is  wet  with  dew. 

A  gauzy  nebula  films  the  pensive  sky. 

The  golden  hoe  supinely  buzzea  by. 

In  silent  flocks  the  bluebirds  southward  fly. 

The  forest's  cheeks  are  crimsoned  o'erwith  shame. 

The  cynic  frost  enlaces  every  lajie, 

The  ground  with  scarlet  blushes  is  aflame  I 

The  one  we  love  grows  lustroua-eyed  and  sad, 
With  sympathy  too  thoughtful  to  be  glad, 
While  all  the  colors  round  are  running  mad. 

The  sunbeams  kiss  ^kant  the  somber  hill. 
The  naked  woodbine  climbs  the  window-sill, 
The  breaths  that  noon  exhales  are  faint  and  chill. 

The  ripened  nuts  drop  downward  day  by  day. 
Sounding  the  hollow  toeain  of  decay. 
And  bandit  squirrels  smn^la  them  away. 

Vague  sighs  and  acenta  pervade  the  atmosphere. 
Sounds  of  invisible  stirrings  hum  the  ear. 
The  morning's  laah  reveals  a  frozen  tear. 


The  hermit  mountains  gird  themselves  with  mail, 
Mocking  the  threshera  with  an  echo  flail. 
The  while  the  afternoons  grow  erisp  B,nd  pale. 
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And,  as  liec  rose-saila  eateli  the  amorous  oreeze, 

Lo  1  bare,  brown  Autumn  trembles  to  !ier  knees  ! 

The  stealthy  nights  encroach  upon  the  days. 
The  eaith  with  sudden  whiteness  is  ablaze, 
And  all  her  paths  are  lost  in  crystal  maze  ! 

Tread  lightly  whei*  the  ddnty  violets  blew. 
Where  the  spring  winds  their  soft  eyes  open  flew ; 
Safely  they  sleep  the  churlish  winter  through. 

Though  all  life's  poiials  are  indiced  with  woe. 
And  frozen  pearls  are  all  the  world  can  sliow, 
reel!  Nature's  breath  is  wai-m  beneath  the  snow. 


Look  up,  dear  moumei's  I    Still  the  blue  expanse. 
Serenely  tender,  bends  to  catch  thy  glance  ; 
Within  thy  tears  sibyllio  snnbeains  dance  ! 

With  blooms  fuU-aapped  again  will  smile  the  land ; 
The  fall  is  but  the  folding  of  His  hand. 
Anon  with  fuller  glories  to  expand. 

The  dumb  heart  hid  beneath  the  pnlseleas  tree 
Will  throb  again ;  and  then  the  toipid  bee 
Upon  the  ear  will  drone  his  drowsy  glee. 

So  shall  the  truant  bluehilds  backward  fly, 
And  all  loTeci  things  that  vanish  or  that  die 
Return  to  us  in  some  sweet  By-niid-By. 


WINTER  SON"G. 

SuMMBB  joys  are  o'er ; 

Flowereia  bloom  no  more. 
Wintry  winds  am  sweeping ; 
Through  the  snow-drifts  peeping, 

Cheerful  evergi'een 

Rarely  now  is  seen. 

How  no  plumM  throng 
Charms  the  wood  ivith  song ; 

Ice-bonnd  trees  are  glittering  ; 

Merry  snow-birds,  twittering, 
Fondly  strive  to  cheer 
Scenes  so  cold  and  drear. 

Winter,  still  I  see 
Many  charms  in  thee,  — 
Love  tUy  chilly  greeting, 
Snow-storms  fieccely  beating, 
And  the  dear  del^hts 
Of  the  long,  long  nights. 


So  .lawn  —  no  dust  —  no  proper  time  of  day — 
No  sky — no  earthly  view — 
No  distance  looking  blue  — 

No  road  — no  street  — no   "toother    side    the 


way 


No  indications  where  the  Crescents  go  — 
No  top  to  any  steeple  — 
uitions  of  familiar  people  — 
No  courtesies  for  showing  'em  — 
No  knowing  'em  ! 
No  traveling  at  all  — no  locomotion, 
No  inkling  of  the  way— no  notion  — 

"  No  go"  —  by  land  or  ocean  — 
No  mail— no  post- 
No  news  from  any  foreign  coast  — 
Nopark^noring  —  no  afternoon  gentility — 

No  eompany^no  nobUity^ 
No  warmth,  no  cheerfulness,  no  healthful  ease, 
No  comfortable  feel  in  any  member  — 
No  shade,  no  shine,  no  butteiflies,  no  bee.i. 
No  fraits,  no  flowers,  no  leaves,  no  bii-ds, 
November ! 


'T  is  morning ;  and  the  sun,  with  ruddy  orb 
Ascending,  fires  the  horizon  ;  wliile  the  clouds. 
That  crowd  away  before  the  driving  wind, 
More  ardent  as  the  disk  emelges  more, 
Eesemble  most  some  city  in  a  blaze. 
Seen  through  the  leafless  wood.     His  slanting 

Slides  ineffectual  down  the  snowy  vale, 
And,  tingeiug  all  with  his  own  rosy  hue, 
From  every  herb  and  every  spiry  blade 
Stretches  a  length  of  shadow  o'er  the  field. 
Mine,  spindling  into  longitude  immense, 
In  spite  of  gravity,  and  sage  remark 
That  I  myself  am  but  a  fleeting  shaile, 
Provokes  me  to  a  smile.     With  eye  asluuice 
I  view  the  muscular  proportioned  limb 
Transformed  to  a  loan  shank.     The  shapeless 


As  they  designed  to  mock  me,  at  my  si 
Take  step  for  step  ;  and,  as  I  near  approach 
The  cottage,  walk  aloi^  the  plastered  wall, 
Preposterous  sight !  the  legs  without  the  man. 
The  verdure  of  the  plain  lies  hurled  deep 
Beneath  liie  dazzling  deluge  ;  and  the  bents, 
And  coarser  grass,  npspearing  o'er  the  i-cst. 
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Of  late  unsightly  aiid  unseeu,  now  shiiio 
Conspicuous,  aud  in  bright  apparel  clad, 
And,  fledged  with  iey  feathei-a,  nod  siiperb. 
The  cuttle  mourn  in  oornePB,  where  the  fence 
Screens  thom,  and  seem  half  petiified  to  sleep 
In  unreoumlMQt  sadness.     There  they  wait 
Their  wonted  fodder  ;  not,  like  hungering  man, 
Fretful  if  unsnpplied ;  but  silent,  meek. 
And  patient  of  the  slow-paced  swain's  delay. 
He  front  tie  stack  carves  out  the  aceiistomed  load. 
Deep  plunging,  and  again  deep  plunging  oft. 
His  bioad  keen  knife  into  the  solid  mass  : 
Smooth  as  a  wail  the  upright  remnant  stands. 
With  such  undeviating  and  even  force 
He  severs  it  away  ;  no  needless  care 
Lest  storms  should  overset  the  leaning  pile 
Deciduous,  or  its  own  unbalanced  weight. 
Forth  goes  the  woodman,  leaving  unconcerned 
The  cheerful  haunts  of  men,  —  to  wield  the  ax 
And  drive  the  wedge  in  yonder  forest  drear. 
From  mom  to  eve  his  solitary  toisk. 
Shaggy  and  lean  and  shrewd  with  pointed  oars, 
And  tail  cropped  short,  half  luroher  and  half  our, 
"His  dog  attends  him.     Close  behind  his  heel 
Fow  creeps  he  alow  ;  and  now,  with  many  a  frisk 
Wide-scampering,  snatches  up  the  drifted  snow 
With  ivory  teeth,  or  plows  it  with  hia  snout ; 
Then  shakes  his  powdered  coat,  and  barks  for  joy. 

Kow  fmm  the  rooat,  or  from  the  neighboring  pale. 
Where,  diligent  b>  oatoh  the  first  faint  gleam 
Of  smiling  day,  they  gossiped  side  by  side. 
Come  trooping  at  the  housewife's  well-known  call 
The  feathered  tribes  domestic     Half  on  wing 
And  half  on  foot,  they  brush  the  fleecy  flood. 
Conscious  and  fearful  of  foo  deep  a  plunge. 
The  sparrows  peep,  and  quit  the  ah dtaring  eaves 
To  seize  the  fair  occasion.     Well  they  eye 
The  scattered  grain,  and,  thievishly  resolved 
To  escape  the  impending  lamine,  often  scared 
As  oft  return,  a  x)ert  voracious  kind. 
Clean  riddance  quickly  made,  one  only  care 
Remains  tfl  each,  the  search  of  sunny 
Or  shed  impervious  to  the  blast.     ~ 
To  aad  necessity,  the  cock  foregoes 
His  wonted  stent,  and,  wading  at  their  head 
With  well-eonsidered  steps,  seems  to  resent 
His  altered  gtut  and  stateliness  retrenched. 
How  find  the  myriads,  that  in  summer  cheer 
The  bills  and  valleys  with  their  ceaseless  songs, 
Due  sustenance,  or  where  suh^st  they  now  ? 
Earth  yields  them  naught ;  the  imprisoned  won 

Beneath  the  &ozeD  clod ;  all  seeds  of  herbs 
Lie  covered  close  ;  and  beil'y-bearing  thorns. 
That  feed  the  thrush  (whatever  some  suppose). 
Afford  the  smaller  minstrels  no  supply. 
The  long  protmeted  rigor  of  the  year 


Thins  all  theii-  n 

Ten  thousand  seek  an  unmolestsd  end. 

As  instinct  prompts ;  self-buried  ere  they  die. 


NEW  ENGLAND  IN  WINTBB, 

Thr  sun  that  brief  December  day 

Bose  cheerless  over  hills  of  gray. 

And,  darkly  circled,  gave  at  noon 

A  sadder  light  than  waning  moon. 

Slow  tracing  down  the  thickening  sky 

Its  mute  and  ominous  prophecy, 

A  portsnt  seeming  less  than  threat, 

It  sank  from  sight  before  it  set. 

A  chill  no  coat,  however  stout. 

Of  homespun  stnfl'  could  quite  abut  out, 

A  hard,  dull  bitterness  of  cold, 

That  cheeked,  mid-vein,  the  circling  race 

Of  life-blood  in  the  sharpened  face. 

The  coming  of  the  snow-stoim  told. 

The  wind  blew  east :  we  heard  the  roar 

Of  Ocean  on  his  wintry  shore. 

And  felt  the  strong  pulse  throbbing  there 

Beat  with  low  rhythm  our  inland  air. 

Meanwhile  we  did  our  nightly  chores,  ~ 
Brought  in  the  wood  from  out  of  doors. 
Littered  the  stalls,  and  from  the  mows 
Eaked  down  the  berd's-grass  for  the  cows ; 
Heard  the  horse  whinnying  for  his  com ; 
And,  sharply  clashing  hom  on  hom. 
Impatient  down  the  stanchion  rows 
Tlie  cattle  shake  their  walnnt  bows ; 
YHiile,  peering  from  his  early  perch 
Upon  the  scaflbld's  pole  of  birch. 
The  cock  bis  crested  helmet  bent 
And  down  Ms  ijuerulous  challenge  sent 

Unwanned  by  any  sunset  light 

The  gray  day  darkened  into  night, 

A  night  made  hoary  with  the  swarm 

And  whirl-dance  of  the  blinding  etiDnn, 

As  zigzag  wavering  to  and  fro 

Crossed  and  recrossed  the  wingid  snow  ; 

And  ere  the  early  bedtime  came 

The  white  drift  piled  the  window-frame, 

And  through  the  glass  the  clothes-line  posts 

looked  in  like  tall  and  sheeted  ghosts. 

So  all  night  long  the  storm  roared  on  : 
The  morning  broke  without  a  sun  ; 
In  tiny  Spherule  traced  with  lines 
Of  Nature's  geometric  signs. 
In  stariy  flake,  and  pellicle. 
All  day  the  hoary  meteor  fell ; 
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Aud,  when  the  second  morning  shone, 

We  looked  upon  a.  world  unknown. 

On  nothing  we  could  call  our  own. 

Around  the  glistening  wonder  bent 

The  blue  walla  of  the  firmament. 

No  eloud  atove,  no  earth  below,  — 

A  aniyerae  of  sky  and  snow  ! 

The  old  familiar  sights  of  ours 

Took  msTPelous  shapes ;  strange  domes  and  towers 

Rose  ap  where  arty  or  com-erib  stood. 

Or  garden  wall,  or  belt  of  wood  ; 

A  smooth  white  mound  tie  brash-pile  showed, 

A  fenceless  drift  what  once  was  road  ; 

The  bridle-post  ao  old  man  sat 

With  loosa-flung  coat  and  high  cocked  hat ; 

The  well-curb  had  a  Chinese  roof  ; 

And  even  the  long  sweep,  high  aloof, 

In  its  slant  splendor,  seemed  to  tell 

Of  Pisa's  leaning  miracle, 

A  prompt,  decisive  man,  no  breath 
Our  father  wasted  :  "  Boys,  a  path  !  " 
WeU  pleased,  (for  when  did  farmer  boy 
Count  such  a  summons  less  than  joy ! ) 
Our  buskins  on  our  feet  we  drew  ; 
With  mittaned  hands,  and  caps  drawn  low. 
To  guard  onr  necks  and  ears  from  snow. 
We  cut  lie  solid  whiteness  through. 
And,  where  the  drift  was  deepest,  made 
A  tunnel  watled  and  overlaid 
With  dazzling  crystal  r  we  had  read 
Of  rare  Aladdin's  wondrous  cave. 
And  to  onr  own  his  name  we  gave. 
With  many  a  wish  the  Inck  were  oiirs 
To  test  his  lamp's  supernal  powei's. 
We  reached  the  bam  with  meny  din, 
And  roused  the  prisoned  brutes  within. 
The  old  horse  thrust  his  long  head  out, 
And  grave  with  wonder  gazed  about ; 
The  cock  his  lusty  greeting  said, 
And  forth  his  speckled  harem  led  ; 
The  oxen  lashed  theh  tails,  and  hooked. 
And  mild  reproach  of  hunger  looked  ; 
The  homkt  patriarch  of  the  sheep. 
Like  Egypt's  Amun  roused  from  sleep, 
Shook  his  sage  head  with  gesture  mut«, 
■    d  with  stamp  of  foot. 


All  day  t3iB  gusty  north-wind  here 
The  loosening  drift  its  breath  before  ; 
Low  circling  round  its  southern  zone. 
The  ann  through  dazzling  snow-mist  shone. 
No  church-bell  lent  its  Christian  tone 
To  the  savage  air,  no  social  smoke 
Curled  oyer  woods  of  snow-hung  oak. 
A  solitude  mado  more  intense 
By  dreary- voieM  elements. 
The  shrieking  of  the  mindless  wind. 


The  moaning  tree-boughs  swaying  blind, 
And  on  the  glass  the  unmeaning  beat 
Of  ghostly  finger-tips  of  sleet. 
Beyond  the  eirola  of  our  hearth 
No  welcome  sound  of  toil  or  mirth 
Unbound  the  spell,  and  testified 
Of  human  life  aud  thought  outside. 
We  minded  that  the  sharpest  ear 
The  buried  brooklet  could  not  hoar. 
The  music  of  whose  liquid  lip 
Had  been  to  us  compauionship, 
And,  in  our  lonely  life,  had  grown 
To  have  an  almost  human  tone. 
As  night  drew  on,  and,  from  the  crest 
Of  wooded  knolls  that  ridged  the  west. 
The  sun,  a  snow-blown  traveler,  sank 
From  sight  beneath  the  smothering  bank. 
Wo  piled,  with  care,  om'  nightly  stack 
Of  wood  against  the  chimney-back,  — 
The  oaken  lo^  green,  huge,  and  thick, 
And  on  its  top  the  stout  haek-stiek ; 
The  knotty  forestick  laid  apart. 
And  iilled  between  with  curious  art 
The  ragged  brush ;  then,  hovering  near. 
We  watched  the  first  led  blaze  appear. 
Heard  the  sharp  crackle,  caught  the  gleam 
On  whitewashed  wall  and  sagging  beam. 
Until  the  old,  rade-ftimished  room 
Burst,  flowerdike,  into  rosy  bloom  ; 
While  radiant  with  a  mimic  flame 
Outside  the  sparkling  drift  became. 
And  through  the  hare-boughed  lilac-tree 
One  own  warm  hearth  seemed  blazing  free. 
The  crane  and  pendent  trammels  showed ; 
The  Turks'  heads  on  the  andirons  glowed ; 
While  childish  fancy,  prompt  to  tell 
The  meaning  of  the  mu'acle, 
Whispered  the  old  rhyme  ;  "  Under  the  tne, 
When  fire  miMoars  t/ama  merrily. 
There  (he  wihihes  are  maMng  tea." 

The  moon  above  the  eastern  wood 
Shone  at  its  full ;  the  hill-range  stood 
Transfigured  in  the  silver  flood. 
Its  Mown  snows  flashing  cold  and  keen, 
Dead  white,  save  where  some  sliflip  ravine 
Took  shadow,  or  the  somber  green 
Of  hemlocks  turned  to  pitchy  black 
Against  the  whiteness  at  their  back. 
For  such  a  world  and  such  a  uight 
Most  fitting  that  nnwarming  lights 
Which  only  seemed  where'er  it  fell 
To  make  the  coldness  visible. 

Shut  in  from  all  the  world  without, 
Wa  sat  the  olean-winged  hearth  about. 
Content  to  let  the  north- wind  roar 
In  baffled  tago  at  pane  and  door. 
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Wliilo  tlie  i-ed  logs  beCoie  us  beut 
The  frost-line  back  with  tropic  heat ; 
Aud  ever,  when  a  loader  blast 
Shook  Ijeam  and  rafter  as  it  passed, 
The  menier  up  its  roaring  draught 
The  great  throat  of  the  chimney  lauded  ; 
Tlie  bovise-dog  on,  liia  paws  outspi'ead 
Laid  to  the  fire  liis  drawsy  head. 
The  cat's  dark  silhouette  on  &o  -wftll 
A  eouehant  tiger's  seemed  to  fall ; 
And,  for  the  winter  fireside  meet, 
Between  the  andirons'  straddling  feet, 
The  mug  of  cider  simmered  slow. 
The  apples  sputtered  in  a  row. 
And,  close  at  hand,  the  haisket  st^iod 
With  lints  from  brown  October's  wood. 


IVINTEK  WALK  AT  NOON. 

The  night  was  winter  in  his  ronghest  mood, 
The  morning  ahai'p  and  clear.     But  now  at  noon 
Upon  the  southern  side  of  the  slant  hills, 
And  where  the  woods  fence  off  the  noi-thern  blast. 
The  season  smiles,  reaigning  all  its  rage, 
And  has  tlie  warmth  of  May.     The  vault  is  blue 
Without  a  cloud,  and  white  without  a  speck 
The  dazzling  splendor  of  the  scene  below. 

Again  tlie  harmony  comes  o'er  the  vale  ; 
And  throngh  the  trees  I  view  the  embattled  towar. 
Whence  all  the  niusio,     I  again  peiTMiva 
Tlie  soothing  influence  of  the  wafted  strains, 
And  settle  in  soft  musings  as  I  tread 
Tlie  walk,  still  verdant,  under  oaks  and  elms. 
Whose  outspread  bianohefi  overarch  the  glade. 

No  noise  is  here,  or  none  that  hinders  thought. 
The  redbreast  warbles  still,  but  is  content 
With  slender  notes,  and  more  tiian  half  sup- 

pi'essed  : 
Pleased  with  his  solitude,  and  flitting  light 
Prom  spray  to  spray,  where'er  he  rests  he  shakes 
From  many  a  twig  the  pendent  drops  of  ice, 
That  tinkle  in  the  wiUiered  leaves  below. 
Stillness,  accompanied  with  sounds  so  soft. 
Charms  more  than  silence.     Meditation  here 
May  think  down  honra  to  moments.     Here  the 

May  give  a  useful  lesson  to  the  head. 

And  Learning  wiser  grow  without  his  books. 


The  day  had  been  a  calm  aad  sunny  day, 
And  tinged  with  amber  was  the  sky  at  ever 

The  fleecy  clouds  at  length  had  rolled  away, 
And  lay  in  furrows  on  the  eastern  heaven  ;  ■ 


Tlie  moon  arose  and  shed  a  glimmering  iay, 
And  round  her  orb  a  misty  circle  lay. 

The  hoiir-frost  glittered  on  the  naked  heath, 
The  roar  of  distant  winds  was  loud  and  deep, 

The  dry  leaves  i-ustled  in  each  pas.'iing  bi'eath, 
And  the  gay  world  was  lost  in  c[uiet  sleep. 

Such  was  the  time  when,  on  the  landscape  brown. 

Through  a  December  air  the  snow  came  down. 

The  morning  came,  the  dreaiy  mom,  at  last. 
And  showed  the  whitened  waste.     The  shiv- 
ering herd 

Lowed  on  the  hoary  meadow-ground,  and  fast 
Fell  the  light  flakes  upon  the  earth  unstirred  ; 

The  forest  firs  with  glittering  snows  o'erlaid 

Stood  like  hoar  piicsts  in  robes  of  white  aiTayed. 


wrurEiR  PICTURES. 


Down  swept  the  chill  wind  from  the  mountain 

From  the  snow  five  thousand  summers  old  ; 
On  open  wold  and  hill-top  bleak 

It  had  gathered  all  the  eold. 
And  whirled  it  lilte  sleet  on  the  wanderer's  check ; 
]  t  carried  a  shiver  everywhere 
From  the  nnloafed  boughs  and  pastures  bare  ; 
The  little  brook  heard  it  and  built  a  roof 
'Neath  whicli  he  could  house  him,  winter-proof ; 
All  night  by  the  white  stai's'  frosty  gleams 
He  groined  his  arohes  and  matched  his  beams  ; 
Slender  and  clear  were  his  crystal  spars 
As  the  laslies  of  light  that  trim  the  stars : 
He  sculptured  every  summer  delight 
In  his  halls  and  chambers  out  of  sight ; 
Sometimes  his  tinkling  waters  slipt 
Down  through  a  frost-leaved  foi'est-crypt, 
Long,  sparkling  aisles  of  steel-stemmed  trees 
Bending  to  counteifeit  a  breeze  ; 
Sometimes  the  roof  no  fretwork  knew 
But  silvery  mosses  that  downward  gi'ew  ; 
Sometimes  it  was  carved  in  sharp  relief 
With  quaint  arabesques  of  ice-fern  leaf ; 
Sometimes  it  was  simply  smooth  and  cleai' 
For  the  gladness  of  heaven  to  sMne  through,  and 

He  had  caught  the  nodding  bulnish-tops 
And  hung  them  thickly  with  diamond  drops, 
Which  crystaled  the  beams  of  moon  and  sun, 
And  made  a  star  of  every  one  ; 
No  mortal  builder's  most  rai'e  device 
Could  match  this  winter-palate  of  ice ; 
'T  was  as  if  every  image  that  mirrored  lay 
In  his  depths  serene  through  the  summer  day, 
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Each  flitting  shadow  of  eai-th  and  sky. 
Lest  the  lia[ipy  model  should  be  lost. 

Had  beoE  mimicked  in  fairy  maeoniy 
By  the  elfiu  biiildera  of  the  frost. 

Within  the  hall  are  song  and  laughter, 

The  cheeks  of  Christinas  glow  red  and  jolly. 
And  sprouting  is  every  corbel  and  rafter 

With  the  I^htsome  green  of  ivy  and  holly  ; 
Tlirough  the  deep  gulf  of  the  chimney  wide 
Wallows  the  Yule-log's  roaring  tide  ; 
The  broad  flome-pennons  draop  and  flap 

And  belly  and  tug  as  a  flag  in  the  wind  ; 
Like  a  locust  shrills  the  imprisoned  sap, 

Hunted  to  death  in  its  galleries  blind ; 
And  swift  little  troops  of  silent  sparks, 

Now  pausing,  now  scattering  away  as  in  fear. 
Go  threading  the  soot^Coreat's  tangled  darks 

Like  heids  of  staitled  deer. 

But  the  wind  without  was  eager  a]id  sharp. 
Of  Sir  Launfal's  gray  hair  it  makes  a  hai'p. 
And  rattles  and  wrings 
The  icy  strings. 
Singing,  in  di'eary  monotone, 
.   A  Christmea  carol  of  its  own. 
Whose  bui'deu  still,  ea  he  might  guess, 
Was ^ " Shelterless,  shelterless,  shelterless!" 
The  voice  of  the  seneschal  flared  like  a  torch 
As  lie  shouted  the  wanderer  away  from  tlie  porch, 
And  he  sat  in  the  gateway  and  saw  all  night 
The  great  hall-fire,  so  cheery  and  bold, 
Throagh  the  window-slits  of  the  castle  old, 
Build  out  its  piers  of  mddy  light 
Against  the  drift  of  the  cold. 


Thei 


a  leaf  on  bush  or  tree, 


The  hare  boughs  rattled  shudderingly 
The  river  was  dumb  and  could  not  speak. 
For  the  frost's  swift  shuttles  its  shroud  had 

A  single  crow  on  the  tree-top  bleak 

From  his  shining  feathers  shed  off  the  cold  sun ; 
Again  it  was  morning,  but  shrunk  and  cold. 
As  if  her  veins  were  sapless  and  old, 
And  she  rose  up  decrepitly 
For  a  last  dim  look  at  earth  and  sciu 


WINTER  SCENES. 


The  Icesner  tempests  rise  ;  and  fuming  dun 
From  all  the  livid  east,  or  piercing  north, 
Thick  clouds  ascend ;  In  whose  capacious  wonih 
A  vapoiy  deluge  lies,  to  snow  congealed. 
Heavy  they  roll  their  fleecy  world  along  ; 
And  the  sky  saddens  with  the  gathered  stonii. 


Through  the  hushed  aii'  the  whitening  shower 

descends 
At  first  thin  wavering  ;  till  at  last  the  flakes 
Fall  broad  and  wide  and  fast,  dimming  the  day 
With  a  coutinual  flow.     The  cherished  fields 
Put  on  their  winter  robe  of  purest  white. 
'T  is  brightness  all ;  save  where  the  new  show 

Along  the  mazy  current.     Low  tlie  woods 
Bow  their  hoar  head  ;  and,  ew  the  languid  sun 
Faint  fram  the  west  emits  his  evening  ray, 
Earth's  universal  face,  deep  bid  and  chill. 
Is  one  wide  dazzling  waste,  that  buries  wide 
The  works  of  man.     Drooping,  the  laborer-ox 
Stands  covered  o'er  witli  snow,  and  then  demands 
The  fruit  of  all  his  toil.     The  fowls  of  heaven. 
Tamed  by  the  cruel  season,  crowd  aiound 
The  winnowing  store,  and  cl«m  the  little  boon 
Which  Providence  assigns  them.     One  alone, 
The  redbreast,  sacred  to  the  household  gods, 
Wisely  legardful  of  the  embroiling  sky, 
111  joyless  fields  and  thorny  thickets  leaves 
His  shivering  mates,  and  pays  to  trusted  man 
His  annual  visit.     Half  afraid,  he  first 
Against  the  window  beats  ;  then,  brisk,  alights 
On  the  warm  hearth  ;  then,  hopping  o'er  the  floor. 
Eyes  all  the  smiling  ikmily  askance. 
And  pecks,  and  starts,  and  wonders  where  he  is  ; 
Till,  more  familiar  grown,  the  table-orumbs 
Attract  his  slender  feet.    The  foodless  wilds 
Pour  forth  their  brown  inhabitants.     The  hare, 
Though  timorous  of  heart,  and  hard  beset 
By  death  in  various  forms,  darksnai'es,  and  dogs, 
And  more  unpitying  man,  the  garden  seeks. 
Urged  on  by  fearless  want.     The  bleating  kind 
Eye  the  bleak  heaven,  and  next  th      ' 

With  looks  of  dumb  despair  ;  then,  sa 

Dig  for  the  withei'ed  herb  through  heaps  of  si; 


WHEN  ICICLES  HANG  I 


When  icicles  hang  by  the  wall, 

And  Dick  the  shepherd  blows  his  nail, 
And  Tom  bears  logs  into  the  hall. 

And  milk  comes  frozen  home  in  pail, 
When  blood  is  nipped,  and  ways  be  foul, 
Then  nightly  sings  the  staling  owl, 

To-who  ; 
To-whit,  to-who,  a  merry  note, 
While  greasy  Joan  dotli  keel  the  pot. 

When  all  aloud  the  wind  doth  blow, 
And  coughing  drowns  the  parson's  saw. 

And  Mills  sit  brooding  in  the  snow. 
And  Marian's  nose  looks  red  and  raw. 
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When  roasted  crale  hiss  in  the  bowl, 
Then  nightly  sings  the  staring  owl, 

To-who  i 
To-whit,  to-who,  a  merry  note, 
While  greasy  Joan  doth  keel  the  pot. 


THE  SNOW-STOKM. 

AnnoOnobd  by  aU  tie  trumpets  of  the  sky. 
Arrives  the  snow  ;  and,  driving  o'er  the  fields. 
Seems  nowhere  to  alight ;  the  whited  air 
Hides  hills  and  woods,  the  river,  aud  the  heaven. 
And  veils  the  farm-house  at  the  garden's  end. 
The  sled  and  traveler  stepped,  the  courier's  feet 
Delayed,  all  friends  shut  out,  the  housemates  sit 
Aronnd  the  radiant  fireplace,  enclosed 
In  a  tumultuous  privacy  of  storm. 

Come  see  the  north-wind's  masonry  I 
Out  of  an  unseen  quany,  evermore 
Furnished  with  tile,  the  fierce  artificer 
Curves  his  white  bastions  with  projected  roof 
Bound  every  windward  stake  or  tree  or  door ; 
Speeding,  flie  myriad-handed,  his  wild  work 
So  fanciiiil,  so  savage  ;  naught  cares  he 
For  number  or  proportion.     Mockingly, 
On  eoop  or  tennel  he  hnnga  Paiian  wreaths  ; 
A  swan-like  form  invests  the  hidden  thorn  ; 
Fills  up  the  farmer's  lane  from  wall  to  wall, 
Mauger  the  former's  sighs  ;  and  at  the  gate 
A  tapering  turret  overtops  the  work. 
And  when  his  hours  are  numbered,  and  the  world 
Is  all  his  own,  rediing  as  he  wei-e  not, 
Leaves,  when  the  sun  appears,  astonished  Art 
To  mimic  in  slow  structni'es,  stone  by  stono. 
Built  in  an  age,  the  mad  wind's  night-work. 
The  frolic  arohitectui'e  of  the  snow. 


THE  9N0W-SH0WER. 

Stand  here  by  my  side  and  turn,  I  pray, 
On  (he  lake  below  thy  gentle  eyes ; 

The  olouds  hang  over  it,  heavy  and  gray, 
And  dai'k  and  silent  the  wat«r  lies  ; 

And  out  of  that  frazen  mist  the  snow 

In  wavering  flakes  begins  to  fiow  ; 

Flake  affer  flake 

They  sink  in  the  dark  and  silent  lake. 

See  how  in  a  living  swarm  they  come 
From  the  chambers  beyond  that  misty  veil ; 

Some  hover  awhile  in  air,  and  some 
Eush  prone  from  the  sky  like  summer  hail. 

All,  dropping  swiftly  or  settling  alow. 

Meet,  and  are  still  in  the  depths  helow  ; 
Flake  after  flake 

Dissolved  in  the  dark  and  silent  lake. 


Here  delicate  snow-Bta]-s,  out  of  the  cloud. 
Come  floating  downward  in  airy  play, 

Like  spangles  dropped  from  the  glistening  crowd 
That  whiten  by  night  the  Milky  Way  ; 

There  bi'oader  and  burlier  masses  fell ; 

The  sullen  water  buries  them  all,  — 

Flake  after  flake,  — 

AU  drowned  in  the  dark  and  silent  lake. 

And  some,  as  on  fender  wings  they  glide 
From  their  chilly  birth-cloud,  dim  and  gray. 

Are  johled  in  their  fall,  and,  side  by  side. 
Come  clinging  along  their  unsteady  way  ; 

As  friend  with  friend,  or  husband  with  wife, 

Makes  liand  in  hand  the  passage  of  life  ; 
Each  mated  Hake 

Soon  ainks  in  the  dark  and  silent  lake. 

Lo  I  while  we  are  gaiang,  in  swifter  haste 

Stream  down  the  snows,  till  the  air  is  white, 
As,  myriads  by  myriads  madly  chased. 
They  fling  themselves  from    their  shadowy 
height. 
The  fair,  frail  ei'eatures  of  middle  sky. 
What  speed  they  make,  with  theic  grave  so  nigh  ; 

Flake  after  flake 
To  lie  in  the  dai'k  and  silent  lake  I 

I  see  in  thy  gentle  eyes  a  tear  ; 

They  turn  to  me  in  sorrowful  thought ; 
Thou  thinkest  of  friends,  the  good  and  dear, 

Who  were  for  a  time,  and  now  are  not ; 
Like  these  fair  children  of  cloud  and  frost, 
That  glisten  a  moment  and  then  are  lost,  — 

Flake  after  flake,  — 
All  lost  in  the  dark  and  silent  lake. 

Yet  look  again,  for  the  clouds  divide ; 

A  gleam  of  blue  on  the  water  lies  ; 
And  far  away,  on  the  mountain-side, 

A  sunbeam  falls  from  the  opening  skies. 
But  the  hurrying  host  that  flew  between 
The  cloud  and  the  water  no  more  is  seen  ; 

Flake  after  flake 
At  rest  in  the  dark  and  silent  lake. 


SNOW.  — A  WINTER  SKETCH. 

The  blessed  mom  has  come  again  ; 

The  early  gray 
Taps  at  the  slumberer's  window-pane. 
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inds  along  their  battle-gi'ound  ; 

But  gently  there 
snow  is  lalling,  —  all  around 

How  fair,  liow  fair  ! 


SNOW-FLAKES. 

Oi.T  of  the  bosom  of  the  Air, 

Out  of  He  cloud-folds  of  her  garments  slmktn, 
Over  the  woodlands  brown  and  baro, 
Over  the  harvest-fields  forsaken, 
Silent  and  soft  and  slow 
Descends  the  snow. 

Even  as  our  cloudy  fraicies  take 

Suddenly  shape  in  gome  divine  expression, 
Even  as  the  troubled  heart  doth  make 

The  troubled  sky  reveals 
The  grief  it  feels. 

This  is  the  poem  of  the  air, 

Slowly  in  silent  syllables  recorded ; 
This  is  the  secret  of  despair, 
Long  in  its  cloudy  Ijosom  hoarded. 
Now  whispered  and  revealed 
To  wood  and  fiehl 


THE  MOTHER'S 


The  cold  winds  swept  the  ir 
And  pathless  was  the  dreary  wild, 

And  mid  the  cheei-less  hours  of  night 
A  mother  wandered  with  her  child  : 

As  through  the  drifting  snow  she  pt'esscd, 

The  babe  was  sleeping  on  her  bi'eaet. 

And  colder  stUl  (he  winds  did  blow. 
And  darker  honrs  of  night  came  on. 

And  deeper  grew  the  drifting  snow : 
Her  limbs  were  chilled,  her  strength  waa  gone. 

"  0  God  I "  she  cried  in  accents  wild, 

"  If  I  must  perish,  save  my  child  ! " 

She  stripped  her  mantie  from  her  breast. 
And  bared  her  bosom  to  the  storm, 

And  round  the  child  she  wrapped  (he  vest, 
And  smiled  to  think  her  babe  was  warm. 

With  one  cold  kiss,  one  tear  she  shed. 

And  sunk  upon  her  snowy  bed. 


At  dawn  a  traveler  passed  by. 
And  saw  her  'neath  a  snowy  veil ; 

The  frost  of  death  was  in  her  eye. 
Her  cheek  was  cold,  and  harf,  and  pale. 

He  moved  the  robe  from  off  the  child,  — 

The  babe  looked  up  and  sweetly  smiled  ! 


A  STTOW-STORM. 

T  IS  a  fearful  night  in  the  winter  time, 

As  cold  as  it  ever  can  be  ; 
The  roar  of  the  blast  is  heaid  like  the  chime 

Of  the  waves  on  an  angry  sea. 
rhe  moon  is  full ;  but  her  silver  light 
The  slorm  dashes  out  with  its  wings  to-niglit ; 
And  over  the  sky  from  south  to  north 
Not  a  star  is  seen,  as  the  wind  comes  forth 

lu  the  strength  of  a  mighty  glee. 

All  day  had  the  snow  come  down,  —all  day 

As  it  never  came  down  before  ; 
And  over  the  hOls,  at  sunset,  lay 

Some  two  or  three  feat,  or  more  ; 
The  fence  was  lost,  and  the  wall  of  stone  ; 
The  ivindows  blocked  and  the  well-curbs  gone  ; 
The  haystack  had  grown  to  a  mountain  lift, 
And  the  wood-pile  looked  like  a  monstcc  diift, 

As  it  lay  by  the  farmer's  door. 

The  night  sets  in  on  a  world  of  snow, 
While  the  air  grows  sharp  and  chill. 

And  the  warning  roar  of  a  fearful  blow 
Is  hoard  on  the  distant  hill ; 

And  the  norther,  see  !  on  the  mountain  peak 
n  his  breath  how  the  old  trees  writhe  and  shriek ! 

He  shouts  on  the  plain,  ho-ho !  ho-ho  I 

He  drives  from  his  nostiils  the  blinding  snow. 
And  growls  with  a  savage  wilL 

Such  a  night  as  this  to  be  found  abroad, 
In  the  drifts  and  the  freezing  air, 
ts  a  shivering  dog,  in  the  lield,  by  the  road. 
With  the  snow  in  his  shaggy  hair. 
e  shuts  his  eyes  to  the  wind  and  growls ; 

He  lifts  his  head,  and  moans  and  howls  ; 

Then  crouching  low,  from  the  cutting  sleet. 

His  nose  is  pressed  on  hia  quivering  feet,  — 
Pray,  what  does  the  dog  do  there ! 

A  farmer  came  fi?om  the  viUaga  plain,  — 

But  ha  lost  the  traveled  way  ; 
And  for  hours  he  trod  with  might  and  main 

A  path  for  his  hoiBC  and  sleigh  ; 
But  colder  still  the  Cold  mnda  blew. 
And  deeper  still  the  deep  drifts  grew. 
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And  his  mare,  a  beautiful  Morgan  IjroHii, 
At  last  itt  ier  straggles  flooiidered  down, 
Wlere  a  log  in  a,  hollow  lay. 

Ill  vain,  with  a  neigh  and  a  frenzied  anort. 

She  plunged  in  the  drifting  snow. 
While  her  master  urged,  till  his  breath  grew  short, 

With  a  word  and  a  gentle  blow  ; 
But  the  anow  was  deep,  and  the  tugs  wei*  tight ; 
His  hands  were  numb  and  had  lost  their  might ; 
So  he  wallowed  hack  to  his  half-filled  sleigh, 
And  strove  to  shelter  himself  till  day, 

With  his  coat  and  the  buffalo. 

He  has  given  the  last  faint  jerk  of  the  rein. 

To  Muse  up  his  dying  steed ; 
And  the  poor  dog  howls  to  the  blast  in  vaui 

For  help  in  his  master's  need. 
For  a  while  he  strives  with  a  wistful  cry 
To  catch  a  glance  from  his  drowsy  eye. 
And  wags  his  tail  if  the  rude  winds  flap 
The  skiit  of  the  buftalo  over  his  lap, 

And  whines  when  he  takes  no  heed. 

The  wind  goes  down  and  the  stcrm  is  o'er,  — 

'T  is  the  hour  of  midnight,  past ; 
The  old  trees  writhe  and  bend  no  more 

In  the  whirl  of  the  rushing  blast. 
Tlie  silent  moon  with  her  peaceful  light 
Looks  down  on  the  hills  with  snow  ail  white. 
And  the  giant  shadow  of  Camel's  Hump, 
The  blasted  pine  and  the  ghostly  stump. 

Afar  on  the  plain  are  cast- 
But  cold  and  dead  by  the  hidden  log 

Are  thej  who  came  fram  the  town,  — 
The  man  in  his  sleigh,  and  his  faithful  dog, 

And  bis  beautiful  Morgan  brown,  — 
In  the  wide  snow-desert,  fai'  and  grand. 
With  his  cap  on  his  head  and  the  reins  in  his 

The  dog  with  his  nose  on  his  master's  feef^ 
And  the  mare  half  seen  through  the  crusted  sleet. 
Where  she  lay  when  she  floundered  down. 


O  WINTER!  WILT  THOU  NEVER  GO? 

0  wj>jrER  !  wilt  thou  never,  never  go  ? 
0  summer  !  hut  I  weary  for  thy  coming, 
Lon^ng  onee  mora  to  hear  the  Luggie  flow. 
And  frugal  bees,  laboriously  humming. 
Now  the  east-wind  diseases  the  infinn. 
And  must  crouch  in  corners  from  rough  weather 
Sometimes  a  winter  sunset  is  a  charm,  — 
When  the  Rred  clouds,  compacted,  blaae  together. 
And  the  large  sun  dips  I'ed  behind  the  hills. 
1,  fram  my  window,  can  behold  this  pleasure  ; 


And  the  eternal  moon,  what  time  she  fdls 
Her  orb  with  argent,  treading  a  soft  measuri 
With  queenly  motions  of  a  bridal  mood. 
Through  the  white  spaces  of  infinitude. 


Makt  a  green  isle  needs  must  be 
In  the  deep  wide  sea  of  misery, 
Or  the  mariner,  worn  and  wan. 
Never  thus  could  voyage  on 
Day  and  night,  and  night  and  day, 
Drifting  on  Ha  dreary  way. 
With  the  solid  darkness  black 
Closing  round  his  vessel's  track; 
Whilst  above,  the  sunless  sky, 
Big  with  clouds,  Jiangs  heavily, 
And  behind,  the  tempest  fleet 
Hurries  on  with  lightning  feet. 
Riving  sail  and  cord  and  plank 
Till  the  ship  has  almost  drank 
Death  from  the  o'erbiimming  deep  ; 
And  sinks  down,  down,  like  that  sleep 
When  the  dreamer  seems  to  be 
Weltering  through  eternity ;  " 
And  the.  dim  low  line  before 
Of  a  dai'k  and  distant  shore 
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Iionging  with  divided  will, 
But  no  power  to  seek  or  shun. 
He  is  ever  drifted  on 
O'er  the  unreposing  wave 
To  tlie  haven  of  the  grave. 


Ay,  many  flowering  islands  lie 
In  the  waters  of  wide  agony ; 

My  bark,  by  soft  winds  piloted, 

—  Mid  the  mountains  Euganean 

I  stood  listening  to  the  pcean 

With  which  the  legioned  rooks  did  hail 

The  sun's  uprise  majestieal ; 

Gathering  round  with  wings  all  hoar. 

Through  the  dewy  mist  they  si 

Like  gray  shades,  till  the  eoste 

Bm'sts,  and  then,  as  clouds  of  ei 

Flecked  with  fire  and  azure,  lie 

In  the  nnfathomahle  sky, 

So  their  plumes  of  purple  grain. 

Starred  with  drops  of  golden  rain. 

Gleam  above  the  sunlight  woods, 

As  in  silent  multitndes 

On  the  morning's  fitful  gale 

Through  the  broken  mist  fhey  sail ; 
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And  tha  vapors  cloven  and  gleaming 
ToUow  down  the  dark  steep  atreaming, 
Till  aU  is  bright  and  clear  and  still 
Round  the  solitary  hill. 

Beneath  is  spread  like  a  green  sea 
The  waveless  plain  of  Lombaiiiy, 
Bounded  by  the  vapoiiDua  aic, 
lalandeii  by  eities  fair  ; 
Underneath  day's  aaure  eyes, 
Ocean's  nursling,  Venice,  lies,  — 
A  peopled  labyrinth  of  walla, 
Amphitrite'8  destined  halls. 
Which  her  hoary  sire  now  pavca 
With  his  bine  and  beaming  waves. 
I.o  !  the  sun  npsprings  behind, 
Broad,  red,  radiant,  half  reclined 
On  tha  level  qnivering  line 
Of  the  waters  crystalline; 
And  before  that  chasm  of  light. 
As  within  a  furnace  bright. 
Column,  tower,  and  dome,  and  spim 
Shine  like  oheliska  of  fire, 
Pointing  with  inconstaiit  motion 
From  the  altar  of  dark  ocean 
To  tha  sapphire-tinted  skies  ; 
As  the  flames  of  sacrifice 
Ti-om  the  marble  shrines  did  lise, 
As  to  pierce  the  doine  of  gold 
Where  Apollo  spoke  of  old. 

Sun-girt  city  1  thou  host  been 
Ocean's  child,  and  then  his  ([ueen  ; 
Now  is  come  a  darker  day, 
And  thou  soon  must  he  his  pi-cy, 
If  the  power  that  raised  thee  here 
Hallow  so  thy  wat«iy  Her. 
A  leas  drear  ruin  then  than  now. 
With  thy  oonqoest-branded  brow 
Stooping  to  the  slave  of  slaves 
From  thy  throne  among  the  waves. 
Wilt  thou  be  when  the  sea-mew 
Flies,  as  once  before  it  flew, 
O'er  thiuB  isles  depopulate, 
And  all  is  in  its  ancient  state. 
Save  where  many  a  palace-gate 
With  green  sea-Bowers  oveigrov  n 
Like  a  rock  of  ocean's  own. 
Topples  o'er  the  aljandoned  sea 
As  the  tides  change  sullenly. 
The  fisher  on  his  watary  way 
Wandering  at  the  close  of  day 
Will  spread  his  sail  and  seize  his  nnr 
Till  he  pass  the  gloomy  shore, 
Lest  thy  dead  should,  from  their  sleep 
Buisting  o'er  the  starlight  deep. 
Lead  a  rapid  mask  of  death 
O'di-  the  waters  of  his  path. 


Noon  descends  around  nio  now ; 
'T  is  the  noon  of  aatumn's  glow. 
When  a  soft  and  purple  mist 
Like  a  vaporous  amethyst^ 
Or  an  air-dissolv6d  stal' 
Mingling  light  and  fragranee,  for 
From  the  ourved  horizon's  bound 
To  tie  point  of  heaven's  profound. 
Fills  the  overflowing  sky; 
And  the  plains  that  silent  lie 
Underneath ;  the  leaves  unsodden 
Where  the  infant  frost  has  trodden 
With  his  morning-wingM  feet. 
Whose  bright  print  is  gleaming  yet ; 
And  the  red  and  golden  vines 
Piercing  with  their  trellised  lines 
The  rough,  dark-akirted  wildel-ness  ; 
The  don  and  bladed  grass  no  less. 
Pointing  from  this  hoaiy  lower 
In  the  windless  air  ;  the  flower 
Glimmering  at  my  feet ;  the  line 
Of  the  olive-sandaled  Apennine 
In  the  south  dimly  islanded  ; 
And  the  Alps,  whose  snows  are  spread 
HighTietween  the  clouds  and  sun  ; 
And  of  living  things  each  one ; 
And  my  spirit,  which  so  long 
Darkened  this  swift  stream  of  song,  — 
Interpenetrated  lie 
By  the  glory  of  the  sky ; 
Be  it  love,  light,  harmony. 
Odor,  or  the  soul  of  all 
Wliich  from  heaven  Eke  dew  doth  fail, 
Or  the  mind  which  feeds  this  verse 
Peopling  the  lone  universe. 

Noon  descends,  and  after  noon 
Autumn's  evening  meets  me  soon, 
Leadhig  the  infantine  moon 
And  that  one  star,  which  to  her 
Almost  seems  to  minister 
Half  the  crimson  light  she  brings 
From  the  sunset's  radiant  springs  ; 
And  the  soft  dreams  of  Hie  mom 
(Which  like  winged  winds  had  borne 
To  that  sCent  isle,  which  lies 
Mid  remembered  agonies,    ' 
The  fmil  bark  of  this  lone  being) 
Pass,  to  other  sufferers  fleeing. 
And  its  ancient  pilot,  Pwn, 
Sits  beside  the  helm  again. 

Other  fiowering  isles  must  be 

In  the  sea  of  life  and  agony; 

Otlier  spirits  float  and  flee 

O'er  that  gulf ;  even  now,  perhaps. 

On  some  rock  the  wild  wave  wraps. 

With  folding  winds  they  waiting  sit 
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For  my  bark,  to  pilot  it 

To  some  calm  and  blooming  cove, 

Where  for  me,  and  tliose  I  love. 

May  a  windlesa  bower  be  built. 

Far  from  passion,  pain,  and  guilt. 

In  tt  dsU  mid  kwny  hills. 

Which  tha  wild  sea-raurmar  fills. 

And  soft  Bonshine,  and  the  eoimd 

Of  old  forests  echoing  round. 

And  the  light  and  smell  divine 

Of  all  flowers  that  breathe  and  shine, 

—  We  may  live  so  happy  tiere. 

That  the  Bpirita  of  the  air. 

Envying  us,  may  even  entice 

To  our  heating  paradise 

The  polluting  niultitude ; 

But  tiieir  rage  would  be  silhdued 

By  that  clime  divine  and  calm. 

And  the  winds  whose  wings  rain  bdm 

On  the  uplifted  aoul,  and  leaves 

Under  which  the  bright  sea  heaves ; 

While  each  breathless  interval 

In  their  whisperings  masical 

The  inspired  soul  supplies 

With  its  own  deep  melodies  ; 

And  the  love  which  heab  all  strife 

Circling,  like  the  breath  of  life. 

All  things  in  that  sweet  abode  • 

Witii  its  own  mild  brotherhood. 

They,  not  it,  would  change  ;  and  soon 

Every  sprite  beneath  the  moon 

Would  repent  its  envy  vain, 

And  the  earth  grow  young  again  ! 


OBOItaAB  HILL. 


Sir.BNT  nymph,  with  curious  eye, 
Wio,  the  purple  even,  dost  lie 
On  the  mountain's  lonely  van, 
Beyond  tie  noise  of  busy  man. 
Painting  fair,  the  form  of  things, 
Wllile  the  yellow  linnet  sings. 
Or  the  tuneful  nightingale 
Charms  the  forest  with  her  tale,  — 
Come,  with  all  thy  various  hues, 
Come,  and  aid  thy  sister  Muse. 
ITow,  while  Phcebus,  riding  high, 
Gives  luster  to  the  land  and  sky, 
Grongar  Hill  invites  my  song,  — 


Draw  the  landscape  bright  and  strong  ; 

Grongar,  in  wiioae  mossy  cells 

Sweetly  musing  Quiet  dwells ; 

Grongar,  in  whose  silent  sliade. 

For  the  modest  Muses  made, 

So  oft  I  have,  the  evening  still. 

At  the  fountain  of  a  rilt. 

Sat  upon  a  flowery  bed. 

With  my  hand  beneath  my  head, 

While  strayed  my  eyes  o'er  Towy's  flood. 

Over  mead  and  over  wood. 

From  house  to  house,  frem  hill  to  Mil, 

Till  Contemplation  had  her  fill. 

About  his  checkered  sides  I  wind. 
And  leave  his  brooks  and  meads  behind, 
And  groves  and  grottoes  where  I  lay, 
And  vistas  shooting  beams  of  day. 
Wide  and  wider  spreads  the  vale. 
As  circles  ou  a  smooth  canaL 
The  mountains  round,  unhappy  lat« ! 
Sooner  or  later,  of  all  height. 
Withdraw  their  summits  from  tiie  skies. 
And  lessen  as  the  others  lise. 
Still  the  prospect  wider  spreads. 
Adds  a  thousand  woods  and  meads  ; 
Still  it  widens,  widens  still. 
And  sinks  the  newly  risen  Mil. 

Now  I  gain  the  mountain's  bi'ow ; 
What  a  landscape  lies  below  I 
No  clouds,  no  vapors  intervene ; 
But  the  gay,  lie  open  scene 
Does  the  face  of  Kature  show 
In  all  the  hues  of  heaven's  bow  ! 
And,  swelling  to  embrace  the  lights 
Spreads  around  beneath  the  sight, 

Old  castles  on  the  cMWi  arise. 
Proudly  towering  in  the  skiea ; 
Bushing  from  tie  woods,  the  spites 
Seem  from  hence  ascending  fires ; 
Half  his  beams  Apollo  sheds 
On  the  yellow  mountain-heads. 
Gilds  the  fleeces  of  the  flacks. 
And  glitters  on  the  broken  rocks. 

Below  me  trees  unnumbei'ed  rise, 
Beautiful  in  various  dyes  ; 
The  gloomy  pine,  the  poplar  Hue, 
The  yellow  beech,  the  sable  yew. 
The  slender  fir  that  taper  grows. 
The  sturdy  oak  with  broad-spread  boughs ; 
And  beyond,  the  purple  grove, 
Haunt  of  Phyllis,  queen  of  love  I 
Oaudy  as  the  opening  dawn. 
Lies  a  long  and  level  lawn. 
On  which  a  dark  hill,  steep  and  high, 
Holds  and  charms  the  wandering  eye ; 
Deep  are  his  feet  in  Towy's  Hood ; 
His  sides  are  clothed  with  waving  wood ; 
And  ancient  towers  crown  his  brow, 
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That  cast  an  awful  look  lielow  ; 

And  never  covet  what  I  see  ; 

Whose  nigged  walls  the  ivy  ci-eeps, 

Content  me  with  a  bumble  shade, 

And  with  her  arma  from  falling  keeps  ; 

My  passions  tamed,  my  wishes  laid  ; 

So  both  a  safety  from  the  wind 

For  while  our  wishes  wildly  roll. 

In  mutual  dependenes  iind. 

We  banish  quiet  &om  the  soul. 

T  ia  now  the  raven's  Weak  ahode  ; 

'T  is  thus  the  busy  beat  the  air. 

'T  ia  now  the  apartment  of  the  toad  ; 

And  misers  gather  wealth  and  care. 

And  there  the  fox  securely  feeds  ; 

Now,  even  now,  my  joys  rnn  high. 

And  there  tie  poisonous  adder  breeds. 

As  on  the  mountain-turf  I  lie ; 

Concealed  in  ruins,  moss,  and  weeds  ; 

While  the  wanton  Zephyr  sings. 

While,  ever  and  anon,  there  fall 

And  in  the  vale  perfumes  his  wings ; 

Huge  heaps  of  hoary,  moldered  wall. 

WhUe  the  waters  murmur  deep  ; 

Vet  Time  has  seen,  —that  lifts  the  low 

While  tlie  shepherd  charms  his  shee]: ; 

And  level  lays  the  lofty  brow,  — 

Wliile  the  bii^  unbounded  fly. 

Has  seen  this  broken  pUe  complete. 

And  with  music  fill  the  sky,  — 

Big  with  the  vanity  of  state. 

How,  even  now,  my  joys  ran  high. 

But  transient  is  the  smile  of  Fate  ! 

Be  full,  ye  courts  ;  be  great  who  will ; 

A  little  rule,  a  little  sway, 

Seareh  for  Peace  with  all  ycrar  skill'; 

A  sunbeam  in  a  winter's  day. 

Open  wide  the  lofty  door. 

Is  all  the  proud  and  mighty  have 

Seek  her  on  tJie  marble  floor : 

Between  the  cradle  and  the  gi-ave. 

In  v<un  you  search ;  she  is  not  there  ! 

And  see  the  rivers,  how  they  run 

In  vain  you  search  the  domes  of  Cai'e  ! 

Through  woods  and  meads,  in  shade  and  sun. 

Grass  and  flowers  Quiet  ti'eads. 

Wave  succeeding  wave,  they  go 

Along  with  Pleasure,  —close  allied. 

A  various  jonmey  to  the  deep. 

Ever  by  each  other's  side,  — 

Lilte  human  life  to  endless  sleep  ! 

And  often,  by  the  murmuring  rill. 

Thus  is  Nature's  vesture  wrought 

Hears  the  thmah,  whila  all  is  still 

To  instraot  our  wandoring  thought  j 

Within  the  groves  of  Grongai'  Hill. 

Thus  she  dresses  green  and  gay 

JmiN  DVUE. 

To  disperse  our  cares  away. 

Ever  charming,  ever  new. 

DOVER  CLIFF. 

When  \vill  the  landscape  tire  the  view  ! 

The  fonntdn'a  tall,  the  river's  flow ; 
ITie  woody  valleya,  warm  and  low ; 

Comb  on,   sir ;  here  'a  tho  pl.ice  :  .'itand  .still  1 

How  fearful 
And  dizzy  't  is,  to  oast  one's  eyes  so  low ! 
The  crows  and  choughs  that  wing  the  midway  air 
Show  scai'ce  so  gross  as  beetles  :  half-way  down 

The  windy  summit,  wihi  and  high, 

Boughly  rushing  on  the  sky  ; 

The  pleasant  seat,  the  ruined  tower, 

The  naked  rock,  the  shady  hovrer ; 

The  town  and  village,  dome  and  farm,  — 

Hangs  one   that   gathers   samphire,  —  di-cadful 

Each  gives  each  a  doable  charm. 
As  pearls  upon  an  Ethiop'a  arm. 

Where  the  prospect  opens  wide. 
Where  the  evening  gilds  the  tide. 
How  close  and  small  the  hedges  lie  1 
What  streaks  of  meadow  cress  the  eye  I 
A  step,  methinka,  may  pass  the  stream, 
So  litUe  distant  dangers  seem  ; 
So  wo  mistake  the  Future's  face, 

trade ! 
Methinks  he  seems  no  bigger  than  his  head  ; 
The  fishermen,  that  walk  upon  the  beach. 

Appear  like  mice ;  and  yon  tall  anchoring  bulk, 

Cannotbeheardaohigh.  — I'lllooknomore; 
T^est  my  brain  turn,  and  the  deficient  sight 
Topple  down  headlong. 

Eyed  through  Hope's  dflludiug  glass  ; 

, 

As  yon  summits,  soft  and  fail'. 
Clad  in  colors  of  the  air. 

ALPINE  HEI8HTS. 

Which,  to  those  who  journey  near. 

On  Alpine  heights  the  love  of  God  is  shed ; 

Barren,  brown,  and  rough  appear  ; 

Ho  paints  the  morning  red, 

Still  we  tread  the  same  coarse  way,  — 

The  flowerets  white  and  blue, 

The  present's  stiJl  a  cloudy  day. 

And  feeds  them  with  his  dew. 

■^ 

0,  may  I  with  myself  agree, 

On  Alpine  heights  a  loving  Father  dwells. 

^ 
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On  Alpine  heights,  o'ei-  many  a  ti'agmnt  heath. 

And  just  beneath  it,  in  that  dreajy  dale,  — 

If  dale  it  might  be  called  so  near  to  heaven,  — 

So  fi'ee  and  pure  the  air. 

A  little  lalte,  where  never  fish  leaped  up. 

Sis  breath  seems  floating  there. 

Lay  like  a  spot  of  ink  amid  the  snow ; 

On  Alpine  heights  a  loving  Father  dwells. 

A  star,  the  only  one  in  tliat  small  sky. 

On  its  dead  aurfcice  glimmering.     'T  waa  a  sce]ie 

On  Alpine  heights,  beneath  hia  mild  blue  eje, 

Resembling  nothing  I  had  leit  behind. 

SlJll  vales  and  meadows  he  ; 

Aa  though  all  worldly  ties  were  now  dissolved ;  — 

The  soaring  glacier's  ice 

And  to  incline  the  mind  still  move  t*  thought. 

Gleains  like  a  pai'adise. 

To  thought  and  sadness,  on  the  eastern  shore 

On  Alpine  heights  a  loving  Pathei'  dwells. 

Under  a  beetling  cliff  stood  half  in  shadow 
A  lonely  chapel  destined  for  the  dead. 

Down  Alpine  heights  the  silvery  streamlets  flow ; 

There  the  bold  chamois  go  ; 

Had  perished  miserably.     Side  hy  side, 

On  giddy  craga  they  stand, 

Within  they  lie,  a  monmful  company 

And  drink  fwm  his  own  hand. 

All  in  their  ahrouda,  no  earth  to  cover  them  ; 

On  Alpine  heighia  a  loving  Father  dwella. 

Their  features  fnll  of  life,  yet  motionless 
In  the  broad  day,  nor  soon  to  suffer  change, 

On  Alpme  heights,  in  troops  all  white  as  snow. 

Though  the  barred  windows,  banned  against  the 

The  sheep  and  wild  goats  go ; 

wolf. 

There,  in  the  solitude, 

Are  always  open  1 

.  He  fills  their  hearts  with  food. 

On  Alpine  heights  a  loving  Father  dwells. 

On  Alpine  heights  the  herdsman  tends  his  herd ; 

THE  DESCENT. 

Sis  Shepherd  is  the  Lord ; 

Mt  mule  refreshed,  hia  bells 

For  he  who  feeds  the  sheep 
Will  sure  hia  offspring  keep. 

Jingled  once  more,  the  signal  t«  depart, 
And  we  set  ont  in  the  gray  light  of  dawn. 
Descending  rapidly,  —  by  waterfalls 

On  Alpine  heights  a  loving  Father  dwells. 

'-""Xc.°1^^Tb^:X 

Fast  frozen,  and  among  huge  blocks  of  ice 
That  in  their  long  career  had  stopt  midway ; 

— *— 

At  length,  unchecked,  unbidden,  he  stood  still, 
And  all  his  bells  were  muflled.     Then  my  guide, 

THE  GREAT  ST.  BBBNABD. 

Lowering  Ilia  voice,  addressed  me:  — "Through 
this  chasm 

On,  and  say  nothing,  —  for  a  woivl,  a  breath, 

That  idl  day  long  had  climbed  among  the  clouds. 

Stirring  the  air,  may  loosen  and  bring  down 

Higher  and  higher  stiU,  as  by  a  stair 

A  wuiter's  snow,  —  enough  to  overwhehn 

Let  down  from  heaven  itself;  transporting  me. 

The  horse  aiid  foot  that,  night  aiid  day,  defiled 

Stopped,  t«  the  joy  of  both,  at  that  low  door 

Along  this  path  to  conquer  at  Marengo." 

So  near  the  summit  of  the  Great  St.  Beniard  ; 

That  door  which  ever  on  its  hinges  moved 

To  them  that  knocked,  and  nightly  sends  abroad 

SONG  OF  THE  BROOK. 

Two  dogs  of  gi'ave  demeanor  welcomed  me, 

I  COME  from  haunts  of  coat  and  hem  : 

All  meekness,  gentleness,  though  large  of  limb ; 

I  make  a  sudden  sally 

And  a  lay-brother  of  the  Hospital, 

And  sparkle  out  among  the  fern. 

Who,  as  we  toCed  below,  had  heard  by  fits 

To  hiekar  down  a  valley. 

The  distant  echoes  gaining  on  his  ear. 

Came  and  held  fast  my  stirrup  in  his  hand. 

By  thirty  hills  I  hurry  down, 

WhUe  I  alighted. 

Or  slip  between  the  ridgta. 
By  twenty  thorps,  a  little  town. 

On  the  same  rook  beside  it  stood  the  chureh, 

And  half  a  hundred  bridges. 

Eeft  of  its  cross,  not  of  its  sanctity ; 

The  vesper-heO,  for  't  was  the  vesper-hour. 

Till  last  by  Philip's  farm  I  flow 

"  All  JO  who  hear,  whatever  be  your  work, 

For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go. 

Stop  for  an  instant,  —  move  your  lips  in  prayer ! " 

But  1  go  on  forever. 
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I  chatter  over  stony  wfLys, 

And  scattered  cities  crowning  these, 

In  little  shftrps  and  ti'eblea, 

Whose  far  white  walla  along  them  shine. 

I  buWle  into  eddying  bays. 

Have  strewed  a  soHne,  which  I  should  see 

I  babble  on  the  pebbles. 

With  double  joy,  wert  tkmi,  with  me. 

With  many  a  curve  my  banks  I  fret 

And  peasant-girls,  with  deep-blue  eyes, 

Hy  many  a  field  and  fallow, 

And  hands  which  offer  early  flowers, 

And  many  a  fairy  foreland  set 

Walk  smiling  o'er  this  paiadise  ; 
Above,  the  frequent  feudal  towers 

With  willow-weed  and  nwllow. 

1  chatter,  chatter,  as  I  fiow 
To  join  the  biimming  river ; 

For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go, 
But  I  go  on  forever. 

Through  green  leaves  lift  their  walls  of  gray. 

And  many  a  rock  which  steeply  lowers, 
And  noble  arch  in  proud  decay, 

Look  o'er  this  vale  of  vintage-bowers  ; 
But  one  thing  want  these  banks  of  Rhine,  — 

I  wind  about,  and  in  and  out, 

Thy  gentle  hand  to  clasp  in  mine  ! 

With  here  a  blossom  sailing, 

And  here  and  there  a  lusty  trout, 
And  hew  and  there  a  grayling. 

I  send  the  lilies  given  to  me. 

Though  long  before  fhy  hand  they  touch 

I  know  that  they  must  withered  be,  — 

And  here  and  there  a  foamy  flake 

But  yet  reject  them  not  as  such ; 

Upon  me,  as  I  ti'arel 

For  1  have  cherished  them  as  dear. 

With  many  a  silveiy  watcrbreak 

Because  they  yet  may  meetlhine  eye, 

Above  the  golden  gi'ave!, 

And  guide  thy  soul  to  mine  even  here. 
When  thou  behold'st  them  drooping  nigh. 

And  draw  them  aU  along,  and  flow 

And  know'st  them  gathered  by  the  Rhine, 

To  join  the  brimming  river  ; 

And  offered  from  my  heart  to  thine  I 

For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go. 

But  I  go  on  forever. 

The  river  nobly  foams  and  flows, 
The  charm  of  this  enchanted  ground. 

I  steal  by  lawns  and  grassy  plots  : 

And  all  its  thousand  turns  disclose 

I  slide  by  haael  covers ; 

Some  fresher  beauty  varying  round  ; 

I  move  the  sweet  forget-me-nots 

That  grov  for  happy  lovers. 

Through  hfe  to  dwell  delighted  here  ; 
Hor  could  on  earth  a  spot  be  found 

I  slip,  I  sEde,  I  gloom,  I  glance. 

To  nature  and  to  me  so  dear. 

Among  my  skimming  swallows  ; 

Could  thy  dear  eyes  in  foUowing  mine 

I  make  the  netted  sunbeam  danoa 

Still  sweeten  more  these  banks  of  Rhine  ? 

Against  my  sandy  ahallowa  ; 

I  muimur  under  moon  and  stai's 

In  bramhly  wildernesses ; 

ON  THE  RHINE. 

I  linger  by  my  shingly  bars  ; 

I  loiter  round  my  cress«s  ; 

'TwAS    mom,   and   beautiful    the    mountain's 
bron'  — 

And  out  again  I  curve  and  fiow 

Hung  with  the  clusters  of  the  bending  vine  — 

To  join  the  brimming  river ; 

Shone  in  the  eariy  light,  when  on  the  Ehine 

For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go. 

We  sailed  and  heard  the  waters  I'ound  the  prow 

But  I  go  on  forever. 

In  murmurs  pai-ting ;  varying  as  we  go. 

Rooks  after  rocks  come  forward  and  letiro, 

' 

As  some  gray  convent  wall  or  sunlit  spiro 

THE  RHINE. 

FROM-CH.LOEHAHOLO.- 

Here  castles,  like  the  prisons  of  despair. 
Frown  as  we  pass  ;  — there,  on  the  vineyard's 

The  castled  orag  of  Drachcnfels 

side, 

ProwiiB  o'er  the  wide  and  winding  Ehine, 

The  bursting  sunshine  pours  its  streaming  tide ; 

"Whose  breast  of  waters  broadly  swells 

While  Grief,  forgetful  amid  scenes  so  fair, 

Between  the  banks  which  bear  the  vine. 

Counts  not  the  hours  of  a  long  summer's  day. 

And  hiUs  all  rich  with  blossomed  trees. 

Nor  heeds  how  fast  the  prospect  winds  away. 

And  fields  which  promise  corn  and  wine, 
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THE  VALLEY  BROOK. 

Fresh  from  the  fouutaitia  of  the  wood 

A  rivulet  of  the  valley  eama, 
Aud  glided  on  for  many  a  rood, 

Flushed  with  the  morning's  ruddy  flame. 

Tha  air  was  fresh  and  soft  and  sweet ; 

The  slopes  in  spring's  new  vei-dure  lay, 
And  wet  with  dew-drops  at  my  feet 

Bloomed  the  young  violets  of  May. 

No  sound  of  busy  life  was  heard 
Amid  those  pastures  lone  and  still. 

Save  the  faint  chirp  of  early  bird, 
Or  Weat  of  floolis  along  ttie  hill. 

I  traced  that  rivulet's  winding  way ; 

New  sceaes  of  beauty  opened  round. 
Where  meads  of  brighter  verdure  lay, 

And  lovelier  blossoms  tinged  the  ground. 

"  Ah,  happy  valley  stream ! "  I  said, 

"  Calm  glides  thy  wave  amid  the  flowers. 

Whose  fragrance  round  fiy  path  is  shed 
Through  all  tlie  joyous  summer  hours. 

"0,  could  my  years,  like  thine,  be  passed 
Tn  some  remote  and  silent  gleii, 

Where  I  could  dwell  and  sleep  at  last. 
Far  from  the  bustling  haunts  of  mtu ! " 

But  wlat  new  echoes  greet  my  ear  ? 

Th«  village  school-boy's  merry  call ; 
And  mid  the  village  hum  I  hear 

The  murmur  of  the  waterfall. 

1  looked ;  the  widening  vale  betrayed 
A  pool  that  shone  lilce  burnished  steel, 

Wbei'fl  that  bright  valley  stream  was  stayed 
To  turn  the  millet's  ponderous  wheel. 

Ah  I  why  should  I,  I  thought  with  shame. 

Sigh  for  a  life  of  solitude. 
When  even  tiiis  stream  without  a  name 

Is  laboring  for  the  common  good, 

Ko  longer  let  me  shnn  my  part 

Amid  the  busy  scenes  of  life. 
But  with  a  warm  and  generous  heart 

Press  onwawl  in  the  glorious  strife. 


Flow  gently,  sweet  Alton,  among  thy  green  braes ; 
Flow  gently,  1  '11  sing  thee  a  song  in  thy  praise ; 
My  Mary  'a  asleep  by  thy  murmuring  stieain. 
Flow  gently,  sweet  Alton,  disturb  not  her  di-eara. 


Thou  atoek-dovo  whoso  echo  resoands  through 

the  glen. 
Ye  wild  whistling  blackbirds  in  yon  thorny  Icn, 
Thou  gieen-otested  lapwing  thy  sure'miing  for- 

I  charge  you  disturb  not  mj  slumbering  fur 

How  lofty,  sweet  Afton,  thy  neighboring  lulls, 
Far  marked  with  the  courses  of  cleai  winding,  nils  \ 
There  daily  I  wander  as  noon  rises  high. 
My  floclis  and  my  Mary's  sweet  cot  in  my  eye. 

How  pleasant  thy  banks  and  green  valleys  below. 
Where  wild  in  the  woodlands  the  primroses  blow  ! 
There  oft  as  mild  evening  weeps  over  the  lea. 
The  sweet-scented  birk  shades  my  Mary  and  me. 

Thy  crystal  stream,  ACton,  how  lovely  it  glides. 
And  winds  by  the  cot  where  my  Maiy  resides ; 
How  wanton  thy  waters  her  snowy  feet  lave, 
As,  gathering  sweet  flowerets,  she  stems  thy  clear 


Flow  gently,  sweet  Afton,  among  thy  gi'een  braes  ; 
Flow  guntly,  sweet  rivev,  the  theme  of  jny  lays ; 
My  Mai7  's  asleep  by  thy  mutmuiing  stream, 
Flow  gently,  sweet  Afttin,  disturb  not  her  dream. 


THE  SHADED  WATER, 

When  that  my  mood  is  sad,  and  in  the  noise 
And  bustle  of  the  crowd  I  feel  rebuke, 

1  turn  my  footsteps  from  its  hollow  joys 
And  sit  me  down  beside  this  little  brook ; 

The  waters  have  a  music  lo  mine  ear 

It  glads  me  much  to  hear. 

It  is  a  quiet  glen,  as  you  may  see. 
Shut  in  from  all  intrusion  by  the  ti'ces, 

That  spread  their  ^ant  branches,  broad  and  free, 
The  silent  grawth  of  many  centuries  ; 

And  make  a  hallowed  tune  for  hapless  moods, 

A  sabbath  of  tlie  woods. 

Few  know  its  quiet  shelter,  — none,  like  me, 
Do  seek  it  out  with  such  a  fond  desire, 

Poring  in  idlesse  mood  on  flower  and  tree. 
And  listening  as  the  voiceless  leaves  respire,  — 

When  the  far-traveling  breeze,  done  wandering, 

Kests  here  his  weary  iving. 

And  all  the  day,  with  fancies  ever  new. 
And  sweet  companions  from  their  boundless 

Of  merry  elves  bespangled  all  with  dew, 

Fantastic  creatures  of  tlie  old-time  lore. 
Watching  their  wild  but  unobtrusive  play, 
I  fling  tlie  hours  away. 
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A  gracious  couch— the  root  of  an  old  oak 

The  waves  along  thy  pebbly  shore. 

WhosB  Iwanchea  yield  it  mosa  and  canopy  — 

As  blows  the  north-wind,  heave  their  foam. 

la  mine,  and,  so  it  be  from  woodman's  stroke 

Ami  onri  around  the  dashing  oar, 

Secure,  shall  never  be  i-esigned  hy  me ; 

As  late  the  boatman  hies  him  home. 

It  hangs  above  the  ati'eani  that  idly  flies, 

Heedless  of  any  eyes. 

How  sweet,  at  aet  of  sun,  to  view 
Thy  golden  mirror  spreading  wide. 

And  see  the  mist  of  mantling  Hue 

Sweetly  I  muse  through-mimj  a  quiet  hour, 

WhUe  ereiy  sense  on  earnest  mission  sent, 

Eatums,  thooght-laden,  back  witli  bloom  and 

At  midnight  hour,  as  shines  the  moon. 

flower; 

A  sheet  of  silver  apreads  below. 

Pursuing,  thougli  rebuked  bj  tliose  who  moil, 

And  swift  she  cuts,  at  highest  noon, 

A  profitable  toU. 

Light  clouds,  like  wreaths  of  purest  snow. 

And  still  the  waters,  trickling  at  my  feet. 

On  thy  Mr  bosom,  sUver  lake, 

Wind  on  their  way  with  gentlest  melody. 

0,  I  could  ever  sweep  the  oar. 

Yielding  sweet  music,  which  the  leares  repeat. 

When  early  birds  at  morning  wake. 

Above  them,  to  the  gay  breeze  gliding  by,  — 

And  evening  tells  ua  toil  is  o'er  1 

Vet  not  so  rudely  as  to  send  one  sound 

Through  the  thick  copse  aiDuad. 

— *— 

THE  BUGLE. 

Hangs  o'er  the  archway  opening  through  the 
trees, 

The  splendor  falls  on  castle  walls 

Breaking  Ihe  spall  that,  like  a  slumber,  pressed 

And  snowy  summits  old  in  stiiry  ; 

On  my  worn  spirit  its  sweet  luxuries,  — 

The  long  light  shakes  across  the  lakes, 

And  witli  awakened  vision  upward  bent, 

And  the  wild  cataract  leaps  in  glory. 

I  watch  the  firmament 

Blow,  bugle,  blow,  set  the  wild  echoes  flying'. 
Blow,  bugle  ;  answer,  echoes,  dying,  dying,  dying. 

How  Hke  its  sure  and  undisturbed  retreat  — 

Life's  sanctuary  at  last,  secure  from  stflrm  — 

0  bark  r  0  hear  J  how  thin  and  clear, 

To  the  pure  waters  trickling  at  my  feet 

And  thinner,  clearer,  iari^her  going  ! 

The  bending  trees  that  ovorshade  myform ! 

0  sweet  and  tar,  from  cliff  and  scar, 

So  ikr  Bs  sweetest  things  of  earth  may  seem 

The  horns  of  Elfland  faintly  blowhig  1 

Like  those  of  which  we  dream. 

Blow,  let  us  hear  the  purple  glens  replying  : 
Blow,  bugle ;  answer,  echoes,  dying,  dying,  dying. 

Such,  to  my  mind,  is  the  philosophy 

The  youngbu-dteaches,  who,  with  sudden  flight. 

0  love,  they  die  in  yon  rich  sky. 

Sails  foi'  into  the  blue  that  spreads  on  high. 

They  faint  on  hill  or  field  or  river  ; 

Until  I  lose  Iiim  from  my  straining  aight,  — 

Our  edioes  roll  from  soul  to  aoul. 

And  grow  forever  and  forever. 

Upward,  from  earth  to  sky. 

Blow,  bugle,  blow,  aet  the  wild  echoes  flying. 

And  answer,  echoes,  answer,  dying,  dying,  dying. 

—1 

THE  FALL  OF  NIAGARA. ' 

TO  SENECA  LAKK 

Tiiii  thoughts  are  strange  that  crowd  into  my 

On  thy  fair  bosom,  silver  lake, 

brain. 

The  wild  swan  spreads  his  snowy  sail, 

"While  I  look  upward  to  thee.     It  wonld  seem 

And  round  his  breast  the  ripples  break. 

As  if  God  poured  thee  from  his  holbw  hand. 

As  down  he  biiars  before  the  gale. 

And  hung  his  bow  upon  thine  awful  front, 
And  spoke  m  that  loud  voice  which  seemed  to  him 

On  thy  fair  bosom,  waveless  stream, 

Who  dwelt  in  Patmos  for  his  Saviour's  sake 

The  dipping  paddle  echoes  far. 

The  sound  of  many  waters  ;  and  had  bade 

Thy  Hood  to  chronicle  the  ages  back. 

And  bright  reflects  the  polar  star. 

And  notch  his  centuries  in  the  eternal  rocks. 
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Deaji  calleth  miki  diiei).     And  what  are  we, 

Here  it  comes  sparkling. 

Tliat  hear  the  question  of  tliat  voice  anblirae  ! 

And  there  it  Ilea  darkling  ; 

0,  what  are  all  the  notes  that  ever  i-ung 

How  smoking  and  frothing 

Fiom  war's  vain  tiiimpet,  by  thy  timndering  side  ? 

Its  tumult  and  wrath  in. 

Yea,  what  is  all  the  riot  man  can  make 

TUl,  in  this  rapid  ra«e 

In  his  short  life,  to  thy  unceasing  roai  ? 

On  which  it  is  beui. 

And  yet,  bold  babbler,  what  art  thou  to  Him 

It  reaches  the  place 

Who  drowned  a  world,  and  heaped  the  waters  far 

Of  its  steep  descent. 

Above  its  loftiest  mountains  ?  — a  light  wave. 

That  breaks,  and  whispers  of  its  Ma.tsi'a  might. 

The  cataract  strong 

Then  plunges  along, 

Striking  and  raging 
As  if  a  war  waging 

THE  CATARACT  OF  LODOBB. 

Its  caverns  and  rocks  among  ; 

EEiCRinnD  m  KliYHES  JTOa  THH  NURSERY. 

Rising  and  leaping. 

"  How  does  the  water 

Sinking  and  creeping, 

Come  down  at  Lodore  ? " 

Swelling  and  sweeping. 

My  little  boy  asked  me 

Showering  and  springing, 

Flying  and  flinging. 

And  moreover  he  tasked  me 

Writiiing  and  ringing. 

To  tell  him  in  rhyme. 
Anon  at  tJie  word, 

Eddying  and  whisking. 

Spouting  and  frisking. 

Thera  first  came  one  daughter. 

Turning  and  twisting, 

And  then  uamo  another. 

Around  and  around 

To  second  and  third 

With  endless  rebound: 

The  requeet  of  their  brother. 

Smiting  and  lighting. 

And  to  hear  how  the  wat«r 

A  sight  to  delight  in  ; 

Oomee  down  at  Lodore, 

Confounding,  astounding. 

With  ifa  rush  and  its  roar, 

As  many  a  time 

They  had  seen  it  before. 

Collecting,  project  n" 

So  I  told  them  in  rhyme, 

Receding  and  speedu 

For  of  rhymes  I  had  store  ; 

And  shocking  a  d  ro  ku  g 

And  'twas  in  my  vocation 

■  And  darting  and  part  ng 

And  threading  and   preading 

That  so  I  should  sing ; 

And  whizzing  and  h  s  mg 

Because  I  was  Laureate 

And  dripping  and  skipimg 

To  them  and  the  King. 

And  hitting  and  sphtting 
And  shining  and  twu  n  g 

From  its  sources  which  well 

And  rattling  and  haUl  ng 

In  the  tarn  on  the  fell ; 

And  shaking  and  quaking 

From  its  fountains 

And  pouring  and  roa  ng 

And  waving  and  nv  ng 

Its  rills  and  its  gills  ; 

Aiid  tossing  and  c  ■oss  ng 

Through  moss  and  through  brake, 

And  flowing  and  go  ng 

It  runs  and  it  creeps 

And  running  and  stunning 

For  a  while,  till  it  sleeps 

And  foaming  and  roam  ng 

In  its  own  Uttle  lake. 

And  dinning  and  sj  u       g 

And  thence  at  departing, 

And  dropping  and  hopp  ng 

Awakening  and  siaiting. 

And  working  and  gcrkin'' 

It  runs  through  the  I'eeds, 

And  guggling  anistiuggh  " 

And  away  it  proceeds. 

And  heaving  and  cleav  ng 

Through  meadow  and  glade, 

And  moaning  and  groan  n^ 

la  sun  and  in  shade, 

And  through  the  wood-shelter. 

And  glitteiing  and  6  tte   ng 

Among  orags  in  its  flurry. 

And  gathering  and  feather  ng 

Helter-skelter, 

And  whitening  an  1  br  gl  ten  ng 

Hur^y-skurry, 

And  quivering  i  d  hiver  ng 
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D£vi<iiiig  and  gliiiing  and  sliding, 

And  falling  and  brawling  and  sprawling, 

And  driving  and  riving  and  striving. 

And  spiinkling  and  twinkling  and  wrinkling, 

And  soniiding  and  bonnding  and  rounding. 

And  bubbling  and  troubling  and  doubling, 

And  giiimbling  and  rambling  and  tumbling, 

And  clattering  and  battering  and  shattering ; 

Retreating  and  beating  and  meeting  and  sheeting, 
Delaying  and  straying  and  playing  and  spraying. 
Advancing  and  prancing  and  glancing  and  dan- 
cing, 
Eecoiling,  turmoiling  and  toiling  and  boiling. 
And  gleaming  and  streaming  and  steaming  and 

beaming, 
And  iTishing  and  flushing  and  brushing  andguah- 

ing. 
And  flapping  and  rapping  and  clapping  and  slap- 
ping, 
And  curling   a»d  whirling    and    purling  and 

twirling, 
And  thumping  and  plumping  and  bmaping  and 

jumping. 
And  dashing  and  flashing  and  splashing  and 

clashing ; 
And  BO  never  ending,  but  always  descending. 
Sounds  and  motions  for  evei'  and  ever  are  blending 
All  at  once  and  all  o'er,  with  a  mighty  nproar, - 
And  this  way  the  water  comes  down  at  Lodore. 


WHAT  THE  WINDS  BEING. 

Which  is  the  wind  that  brings  the  cold  ? 

Tbe  north-wind,  Freddy,  and  all  the  snow  ; 
And  the  sheep  will  scamper  into  tie  fold 

When  the  north  begins  to  blow. 

WMeh  is  the  wind  that  brings  the  heat  ? 

The  south-wind,  Katy  ;  and  corn  will  glvDW, 
And  peaches  redden  for  you  to  eat. 

When  the  south  begins  to  blow, 

Wbieh  ia  the  wind  that  brings  the  rain  ? 

The  east-wind,  Arty  ;  and  farmers  know 
That  cows  come  shivering  np  the  lane 

When  the  east  begins  to  blow. 

Which  is  the  wind  that  brings  the  flowers  ? 

The  west-wind,  Bessy  ;  and  soft  and  low 
The  birdies  sing  in  the  sranmer  hours 

When  the  ivest  begins  to  How. 


Know  ye  the  land  where  the  cypress  and  myrtle 
Are  emblems  of  deeds  that  are  done  in  their 

Where  the  rage  of  the  Tultnre,  the  love  of  the 
turtle. 
Now  melt  into  sorrow,  now  madden  to  crime  ? 
Know  ye  the  land  of  the  cedar  and  vine. 
Where  the  flowers  ever  blossom,  the  beams  ever 

Where  the  light  wings  of  Zephyr,  oppressed  with 

perfume. 
Wax  faint  o'er  the  gardens  of  Gul  in  her  bloom  ? 
Where  the  citron  and  olive  are  fah'eat  of  frait. 
And  the  voice  of  the  nightingale  never  is  mute ; 
Wherethetintaofthe  earth,  and  thehues  of  thesky. 
In  color  though  varied,  in  beauty  may  vie. 
And  the  purple  of  ocean  is  deepest  in  dye  ; 
Where  the  virgins  are  soft  as  the  rosea  they  twine. 
And  all,  save  the  spirit  of  man,  ia  divine  ? 
'T  is  the  clime  of  the  East ;  't  is  the  land  of  the 


la  his  children  hui 


Can  he  smile  on  such  d< 

0,  wild  as  the  accents  of  lover's  farewell 
Axe  the  hearts  which  they  bear  and  the  tules 
whieh  they  tell  1 


Now,  upon  Syria's  land  of  rosea 
Softly  the  light  of  eve  reposes, 
And,  like  a  gloiy,  the  broad  aun 
Hangs  over  Sainted  Lebanon, 
Whose  head  in  wintry  grandeur  towers. 

And  whitens  with  eternal  sleet. 
While  summer,  in  a  vale  of  flowers. 

Is  sleeping  rosy  at  his  feet. 

To  one  who  looked  from  upper  air 
O'er  all  the  enchanted  repons  there. 
How  beauteous  must  have  been  the  glow. 
The  lite,  how  sparkling  from  below  ! 
Fair  gardens,  shinuig  streams,  with  ranks 
Of  golden  melons  on  their  banks. 
More  golden  where  the  sunlight  falls ; 
Gay  lizards,  glittering  on  the  walls 
Of  ruined  shrines,  busy  and  blight 
As  they  were  all  alive  with  light ; 
And,  yet  more  splendid,  numerous  flocks 
Of  pigeons,  settling  on  the  rocks. 
With  their  rich  restless  wings,  that  gleam 
Variously  in  the  crimson  beam 
Of  tlie  wami  west,  —  as  if  inlaid 
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With  biilliaats  fram  the  mine,  or  made 

Of  tearless  rainbows,  such  as  span 

The  unclouded  skies  of  Periataa  1 

And  then,  the  mingling  sounds  that  come, 

Of  shepheni's  ancient  I'eed,  with  hum 

Of  the  wild  bees  of  Palestine, 

Banqueting  through  the  flowery  vales ;  — 
And,  Jordan,  those  sweat  banks  of  thine, 

Anil  woods,  so  full  of  nightingales  ! 


THE  VALE  OP   CASHMERK 

Who  has  not  heard  of  the  Vale  of  Cashmere, 
With  its  rosestliebiightest  that  eaithevergave. 

Its  temples,  and  grottoes,  and  fountains  as  clear 
As  the  love-lighted  eyes  that  hang  over  their 


0,  to  see  it  at  sunset,  — when  warm  o'er  the  lake 

Its  splendor  at  parting  a  summer  eve  throws, 
Like  a  bride,  full  of  blushes,  when  lingering  to 

A  last  look  of  her  miiTor   at   night  ere  she 

When  the  shrines  through  the  foliage  are  gleam- 
ing half  shown. 
And  each  hallows  the  hour  by  some  rites  of  its 

Hare  the  music  of  prayer  from  a  minaret  swells, 
Hew  the  Magian  Ms  uni  full  of  perfume  is 


And  here,  at  the  altar,  a  Jons  of  sweat  bells 
Round  the  waist  of  some  fair  Indian  dancer  is 

ringing. 
Or  to  see  it  by  moonlight,  —  when  mellowly 

shines 
Tlie  light  o'er  its  palaces,  gardens,  and  shrines ; 
When  the  waterfalls  gleam  like  a  quick  tall  ot 

And  the  nightingale's  hymn   from  the   Isle  of 

Chenai's 
Is  broken  by  laughs  and  light  echoes  of  feet 
from  the  cool  shining  walks  where  the  young 

people  meet. 
Or  at  mom,  when  the  magic  of  daylight  awakes 
A  new  wonder  each  minute  as  slowly  it  breaks, 
Hills,  cupolas,  fountains,  called  forth  every  one 
Out  of  darkness,  as  they  were  just  bom  of  the 

When  the  spirit  of  fragrance  is  up  with  the  day, 
From  his  harem  of  night-flowers  stealing  away ; 
And  the  wind,  full  of  wantonness,  woos  like  a 

The  young  aspen-trees  till  they  tremble  all  over ; 


When  the  east  is  as  warm  as  the  light  of  first 
hopiis. 
And  day,  with  its  banner  of  imliance  unfurled. 
Shines  in  through  tie  mountainous  portal  that 


Sublime,  from  that  valley  of  bliss  to  the  world  1 


A  FOREST  HYMN. 


THKg 


K  God's  first  temples.   Ere 


To  hew  tlie  shaft,  and  lay  the  architrave. 
And  spread  the  roof  above  them,  —  ere  he  framed 
The  iofty  vault,  to  gather  and  roll  back 
The  sound  of  anthems  ;  in  the  darkling  wood, 
Amidst  the  cool  and  silence,  he  knelt  down. 
And  offered  to  the  Mightiest  solemn  thanks 
And  supplication.     For  his  simple  heart 
Might  not  resist  the  sacred  influences 
Which,  from  the  stiUy  twOight  of  the  place, 
And  from  tlie  gray  old  tiunks  that  high  in  heaven 
Mingled  their  mossy  bongha,  and  from  the  sound 
Ot  the  invisible  breath  that  swayed  at  once 
All  their  green  tops,  stole  over  him,  and  bowed 
His  spirit  with  the  thought  of  boundless  x>ower 
And  inaccessible  majesty.     Ah,  why 
Should  we,  in  the  world's  riper  years,  neglect 
God's  ancient  sanctuaries,  and  adore 
Only  among  the  crowd,  and  under  roofs 
Thatourfiail  bauds  have  raised?  Let  me,  at  least. 
Here,  in  the  shadow  of  this  aged  wood. 
Offer  one  hymn,  — thiiue  happy  if  it  find 
Acceptance  in  his  oar. 

Father,  thy  hand 
Hath  roared  these  venerable  columns,  thou 
Didst  weave  this  verdant  roof.     Thou  didst  look 

Upon  the  naked  earth,  and  forthwith  rose 
All  these  fair  ranks  of  trees.     They  in  thy  sun 
Budded,  and  shook  theirgreen  leaves  in  thy  breeze. 
And  shot  towards  heaven.     Tlie  century-living 

Whose  birth  was  in  their  tops,  grew  old  and  died 
Among  their  branches,  till  at  iast  they  stood, 
Aa  now  they  stand,  massy  and  tall  and  dark. 
Fit  shrine  for  humble  worshiper  to  hold 
Communion  with  Ms  Maker.     These  dim  vaults. 
These  winding  aisles,  of  human  pomp  or  pride 
Report  not.     No  ftntastic  carvings  show 
The  boast  of  our  vain  race  to  change  the  form 
Of  thy  fair  works.     But  thou  ai't  here, — thou 

fill'st 
The  solitude.     Thou  art  in  the  soft  winds 
That  ran  along  the  summit  of  these  trees 
!n  music  ;  thou  art  in  the  cooler  breath 


t 
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TliHt  from  tlia  inmoat  darkness  of  tho  placo 

Comes,  sca^'celyfelt ;  the  barky  trunks,  thegraund. 

The  fresh  moist  ground,  ai'e  all  instinct  with  thee. 

Here  is  continual  worship ;  —  nature,  hei'e. 

In  the  tranquillity  that  thou  dost  love, 

Enjoys  thy  presence.     Noiselessly  around. 

From  perch  to  perefa,  the  solitary  bird 

Pasiseis;  andyoaclearspring,th!(t,midstitsherl}S, 

Wells  softly  forth  and  wandering  steeps  the 

Of  half  the  mighty  forest,  tells  no  tale 

Of  all  the  good  it  does.     Thoa  hast  cot  left 

Thyself  without  a  witness,  in  these  shades. 

Of  til  J  perfections.    Grandeur,  strength,  and  grace 

Are  here  to  speak  of  thee.   This  mighty  oak,  — 

By  whose  immovable  stem  I  stand  and  seem 

Almost  annihilated,  —  not  a  piini^ 

In  all  that  proud  old  world  beyond  the  deep. 

E'er  wore  Ms  crown  as  loftily  as  he 

Wears  the  green  coronal  of  leaves  with  which 

Thy  hand  has  graced  him,     Nestled  at  his  root 

Is  beauty,  such  as  blooms  not  in  the  glare 

Of  the  broad  sun.     That  delicate  forest  flower 

With  scented  breath,  and  look  so  like  a  smile, 

An  emanation  of  the  indwelling  Life, 
A  visible  token  of  the  upholding  Love, 
That  are  the  soul  of  this  wide  universe. 

My  heart  is  awed  within  me  when  I  think 
Of  the  great  miracle  that  still  goes  on. 
In  silence,  round  me,  —  the  perpetual  work 
Of  thy  creation,  finished,  yet  renewed 
Forever.    Written  on  thy  works  I  read 
Tho  lesson  of  thy  own  eternity. 
Lo  !  all  grow  old  and  die  ;  but  see  again. 
How  on  the  faltering  footsteps  of  decay 
Youth  presses,  —  ever  gay  and  beautiful  youth 
In  all  its  beautiftil  forms.     These  lofty  trees 
Wave  not  less  proudly  that  their  ancestors 
Holder  beneath  them.     O,  there  is  not  lost 
One  of  Earth's  charms  !  upon  her  bosom  yet. 
After  the  flight  of  untold  centuries. 
The  freshness  of  her  far  beginning  lies. 
And  yet  shall  lie.     Life  mocks  the  idle  hate 
Of  his  arch-enemy  Death,  —  yea,  seats  himself 
Upon  the  tyrant's  throne,  the  sepulcher. 
And  of  the  triumphs  of  his  ghastly  foe 
Makes  has  own  nourishment.     For  he  came  forth 
From  thine  own  bosom,  and  shall  have  no  end. 


There  have  been  holy  men  who  hid  tl 
Deep  in  the  woody  wilderness,  and  gave 
Their  lives  to  thought  and  prayer,  till  they  ou1 

The  generation  bom  with  them,  nor  seemed 
Iiess  aged  than  the  hoary  trees  and  rocks 
Around  them  ;  —  and  there  have  Ijeen  holy  moi 
Who  deemed  it  were  not  well  to  pass  life  thus. 


But  let  me  often  to  these  solitudes 
Ketite,  and  in  thy  pixisenee  reassure 
My  feeble  virtue.     Here  ita  enemies, 
The  passions,  at  thy  plainer  footsteps  shrink 
And  tremble,  and  are  still.     0  God  I  when  thou 
Dost  scare  the  world  witll  tempests,  set  on  fire 
The  heavens  with  falling  thunderbolts,  or  fill. 
With  all  the  waters  of  the  firmament, 
The  swift  dark  whirlwind  that  uproots  tie  woods 
And  drowns  the  -villages  ;  when,  at  thy  call, 
Uprises  the  great  deep,  and  throws  himself 
Upon  the  continent,  and  overwhelms 
lis  cities,  — who  forgets  not,  at  the  sight 
Of  these  tremendous  tokens  of  thy  power, 
His  pride,  and  lays  his  strifes  and  follies  by? 
0,  from  these  sterner  aspects  of  thy  face 
Spare  me  and  mine,  nor  let  us  need  the  wrath 
Of  the  mad  unchained  elements  to  teach 
Who  rules  them.     Be  it  oura  to  meditate. 
In  these  calm  shades,  thy  milder  m^osty. 
And  to  the  beautiful  order  of  thy  works 
Leam  to  confoiTn  the  onier  of  oiu'  lives. 


THE     RIMEVAL 


This  is  the  f  eat  p  1 

pines  and  th   h  mlock 
Bearded  witl   m    s,      dm' 

distinct  m  tl     t    hght 
Stand  like  Druid      f    Id 

prophet  0, 
Stand  like  h  rp  rs  hoar       t 

on  their  bosom 
Loud  fi-om    t     re  ky         m 

ueighho 
Speaks,  and  t    d  sc 

wail  of  th   f  rest 
This  is  the  f  re  t  p  I 

hearts  th  t  be      th  t 
Leaped  like  tl        e,  wh      h 

land  the  fth   h 


SOKO  OF  THE  SOUTH. 

Of  all  tlie  garden  flowers. 

The  fairest  is  the  rose; 
Of  winds  that  stir  the  bowers, 

0,  there  is  none  that  blows 
Like  the  south,  the  gentle  south ; 

For  that  balmy  breeze  is  ours. 

Cold  is  the  frozen  North, 
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Mid  the  galea  eome  drifting  forth 
Bleak  snows  and  drenching  Hooci ; 

But  the  Soath,  the  gentle  South, 
Thaws  to  love  the  willing  blood. 

Bethink  thee  of  the  vales, 

With  their  birds  and  blossoms  fair,  — 
Of  the  darkling  nightingales. 

That  eharai  the  starry  air. 
In  the  South,  flie  gentle  South  ; 
Ah  !  our  own  daar  home  is  there  ! 

Where  doth  beauty  biTghtest  glow 
With  each  rich  and  radiant  charm, 

Eyea  of  night  and  brow  of  snow, 
Cheei7  lips,  and  bosom  warm  f 

In  the  South,  the  gentle  South,  — 
There  she  waits  and  works  her  harm. 

Say,  shines  the  star  of  love 

From  the  clear  and  cloudless  sky. 

The  shadowy  groves  above. 
Where  the  nestling  ring-doves  lie  ? 

From  the  South,  the  gentb  South, 
Gleams  its  lone  and  lucid  eye. 

Then  turn  yo  to  the  homa 

Of  your  brethren  and  your  bride  ; 

Far  astray  your  steps  may  roam. 
And  more  joys  for  thee  abide 

In  the  South,  our  gentle  South, 
Than  in  all  the  world  beside. 


IHE  BRAVE  OLD  OAX. 

A.  SONG  to  the  oak,  the  brave  old  oak, 

Who  hath  luled  in  the  greenwood  long  ; 
Hece's  health  and  renown  to  his  bro 

And  hia  fifty  arms  so  strong. 
There's  fear  in  his  frown  when  the  sun  goes  down. 

And  the  fire  in  the  west  fades  out ; 
And  he  showeth  hia  might  on  a  wild  midnight. 
When  the  ■stoi'm  thi'ough  hia  branches  about. 
Then  here 's  "m  the  oak,  the  brave  old  oak. 

Who  stands  in  his  pride  alono  ; 

And  still  flourish  he,  a  hale  green  tree. 

When  a  hundred  years  are  gone  ! 

In  the  days  of  old,  when  the  spring  with  cold 

Had  brightened  his  branches  gray, 
Through  the  glass  at  his  feet  crept  njaidens  sweet. 

To  gather  the  dew  of  May. 
And  on  that  day  to  the  rebedc  gay 

They  frolicked  with  lovesome  swains  ; 
They  are  gone,  they  are  dead,  in  the  churchyard 
laid. 

But  the  tree  it  still  remains. 
Then  here 's,  etc. 

He  saw  liie  rare  times  when  the  Christmas  chimes 

Were  a  merry  sound  to  hear, 
When  the  sc[mrt's  wide  hall  and  the  cottage  smaO 

Were  filled  with  good  English  cheer. 
Now  gold  hath  the  sway  we  all  obey. 

And  a  ruthless  king  is  he  ; 
Bat  he  never  shall  send  our  ancient  friend 

To  be  tossed  on  the  stormy  sea. 
Then  here  'a,  etc. 


WOOD. 


0,  WHEN  'tis  summer  iveather. 

And  the  yellow  bee,  with  fairy  aound, 

Tlie  waters  clear  is  humming  round. 

And  the  cuckoo  sings  unseen, 

And  the  leaves  are  waving  green,  — 

0,  than 'tis  sweet, 

In  some  retreat, 
To  hear  the  mmmuring  dove. 
With  those  whom  on  earth  alone  wc  love, 
And  to  wind  through  the  greenwood  together. 

But  whan  't  is  winter  weather, 

And  friends  deceive. 

And  rain  and  sleet 

The  lattice  beat,  — 

O,  then  't  is  sweet 

To  sit  and  sing 
Of  the  friends  with  whom,  in  the  days  of  spring, 
We  roamed  through  the  greenwood  together. 


0  THE  PALM. 


Fest  to  ye  both,  I  love  the  tree 
Whose  flnttoring  shadow  wraps  us  three 
With  love  and  silence  and  mystery  I 

Our  tribe  is  many,  our  poets  vie 
With  any  under  the  Arab  sky ; 
Yet  none  can  aing  of  tho  palm  but  I. 

The  marble  minarets  that  begem 

Cairo's  citadel-diadem 

Are  not  so  light  aa  his  slender  stem. 
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He  lifts  his  leaves  in  the  sunbeam's  glanc 
As  the  Aimehs  lift  their  aiinaiii  dance,  — 


Pull  of  passdon  and  sorrow  is  he, 
Dreaming  where  the  beloved  may  be  ; 


And  when  the  warm  south-winds  arise, 
He  breathes  his  longing  in  fervid  sighs, 


Quickening  odors,  kisses  of  balm, 

That  drop  in  the  lap  of  his  chosen  palm. 


The  sun  may  flame,  and  the  sands  may  stir. 
But  the  breath  of  his  passion  roaches  her. 


Give  me  the  secret  of  the  ann. 
Whereby  the  wooed  is  ever  won  1 

If  I  were  a  king,  O  stately  tree, 
A  likeness,  glorious  as  might  be, 
In  the  eomt  of  my  palace  1  'd  build  for  thee ; 

With  a  shaft  of  silver,  burnished  bright. 
And  leaves  of  beryl  and  malachite  ; 

With  apikea  of  golden  bloom  ablaze. 
And  finits  of  topaa  and  ehrysopraee  ; 

And  there  the  poets,  in  thy  praise. 

Should  night  and  morning  frame  new  lays,  — 


New  measures  snng  to  tunes  divine ; 
But  none,  0  palm,  should  equal  mine 


THE  PALM-TREE. 

la  it  the  palm,  the  coeoa-palm, 

On  the  Indian  Sen,  by  the  isles  of  halm ! 

Oi  is  it  a  ship  in  the  hreeieless  calm  ? 

A  ship  whose  keel  is  of  pdm  beneath. 
Whose  ribe  of  palm  have  a  palm-bark  sheat 
And  a  mdder  of  palm  it  steereth  with. 

Branches  of  palm  are  its  spars  smd  rails. 
Fibers  of  palm  are  its  woven  sails, 
And  the  rope  is  of  palm  that  idly  trails  ! 

What  does  the  good  ship  bear  so  well  ? 
The  cocoa-nut  with  its  stony  shell, 
And  the  millty  sap  of  its  inner  cell. 


What  are  its  Jars,  so  smooth  and  fine. 

But  hollowed  nuts,  filled  with  oil  and  wine. 

And  the  cabbage  that  ripens  under  the  Line  ? 

Who  smokes  his  nargileh,  cool  and  calm  ? 

The  master,  whose  cunning  and  skill  could  charm 

Cargo  and  ship  from  the  bounteous  palm. 

In  the  cabin  he  sits  on  a  palm-mat  soft. 
From  a  beaker  of  palm  his  drink  is  quafled. 
And  a  palm  thatch  shields  from  the  sun  aloft ! 

iress  is  woven  of  palmy  strands. 

And  he  holds  a  palm-leaf  scroll  in  his  hands. 

Traced  with  the  Prophet's  wise  commands  ! 

The  turban  folded  about  his  head 

Was  daintily  wrought  of  the  pdm-leaf  braid, 

And  the  fan  that  cools  him  of  palm  was  made. 

Of  threads  of  palm  was  the  carpet  spun 
Whereon  he  kneels  when  the  day  is  done. 
And  the  foreheads  of  Islam  are  bowed  as  one  ! 

To  him  the  palm  is  a  gift  divine. 
Wherein  all  uses  of  man  combine,  — 
House  and  raiment  and  food  and  wine  ! 

And,  in  the  hour  of  his  great  release. 
His  need  of  the  palm  shall  only  eease 
With  the  shroud  wherein  he  lieth  in  peace. 

Allah  il  AUah  1 "  he  sings  his  psalm 

On  the  Indian  Sea,  by  the  isles  of  halm  ; 

Thanks  to  Allah,  who  gives  the  palm  I  " 


lABEE  !  hast  thou  ever  st^Dod  to  see 
The  holly-tree  ? 
The  eye  that  contemplates  it  well  perceives 


Ordered  by  an  intelligene 
As  might  confound  the  at 


sophistries 


r,  a  circling  fence,  its  leaves  are  seen 
Wrinkled  and  keen ; 
Ho  grazing  cattle,  through  their  prickly  round, 

Can  reach  to  wound  ; 
But  as  they  grow  where  nothing  is  to  fear, 

th  andunarmed  the  pointless  leaves  appear. 

I  love  to  view  these  things  with  curious  eyes, 

And  moralize  ; 
.n  this  wisdom  of  the  holly-tree 

Can  emblems  see 
Wherewith,  perchance,  to  make  a  pleasant  rhyme, 
One  which  may  profit  in  the  after-time. 
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Thus,  though  abroad,  perchance,  I  might  appes 

Harsh  and  austere  ; 
To  those  who  on  my  leisure  would  intrude, 

Beeerred  and  rude  ; 
Gentle  at  home  anitd  my  Mends  I  'd  be. 
Like  the  high  leaves  upon  the  lioUy-tree. 

And  should  my  youth — as  youth  ia  apt,  Iltnow- 

Some  hai-ghnesB  show, 
All  vain  asperities  I,  day  hy  day. 

Would  waar  away. 
Till  the  smooth  temper  of  my  age  should  lie 
Lilte  the  high  leaves  upon  the  holly-tree. 

And  as,  when  aU  the  summer  trees  are  seen 

So  bright  and  green. 
The  holly-leaves  their  fadeless  hues  display 

Less  hiight  than  they ; 
But  when  the  bare  and  wintry  woods  we  see. 
What  then  so  cheerful  as  the  holly-tree  ? 

So,  serious  should  my  youth  appear  among 

The  thoughtless  throng ; 
So  would  I  seem,  amid  the  young  and  gay, 

More  grave  than  they  ; 
That  ill  my  age  as  cheerful  I  might  be 
As  the  green  winter  of  the  holly-tree. 


THE  SPICE-TRSB. 

The  spice-tree  lives  in  the  garden  green ; 

Beside  it  the  fountain  Hows  ; 
And  a  fair  bird  aitfi  the  bougiia  between. 

And  sings  his  melodious  woes. 

Within  the  bounds  of  an  earthly  king ; 
No  lovelier  skies  have  ever  shone 
Than  those  that  illumine  its  constant  spring. 

That  coil-bound  stem  has  branches  three ; 

On  each  a  thousand  blossoms  grow  ; 
And,  old  as  aught  of  time  can  be, 

The  root  stands  fast  in  the  rocks  below. 

In  the  spicy  shade  ne'er  seems  to  tira 
The  fount  that  builds  a  silvery  dome  ; 

And  flakes  of  purple  and  ruby  fire 
Gush  out,  and  sparkle  amid  the  foam. 

The  fair  white  bird  of  flaming  orest. 
And  azure  wings  bedropt  with  gold, 

Ne'er  has  he  known  a  pause  of  rest. 

But  sings  the  lament  that  he  framed  of  old  ; 


"  The  waters  play,  and  the  flowers  are  gay. 

And  the  skies  are  sunny  above  ; 
1  would  that  all  could  fade  and  fall. 

And  1,  too,  cease  to  mourn  my  love. 

"  0,  many  a  year,  so  wakeful  and  drear, 

I  have  sormwed  and  watched,  beloved,  for  thee ! 
But  there  comes  no  brsath  from  the  ehambei's  of 

While  the  lifeless  fount  gushes  under  the  tree. " 


The  skies  grow  dark,  and  they  glare  with  led  ; 

The  tree  shakes  off  its  spicy  bloom ; 
The  waves  of  the  fount  in  a  black  pool  spreail ; 

And  in  thunder  sounds  the  garden's  doom. 

Down  springs  the  bird  with'a  long  shrill  cry. 

Into  the  sable  and  angry  flood  ; 
And  the  face  of  the  pool,  as  he  falls  from  high. 

Curdles  in  oireling  stains  of  blood. 

But  sudden  again  upswells  the  fount ; 

Higher  and  higher  the  wateis  flow,  — 
In  a  glittering  diamond  arch  they  mount. 

And  round  it  the  colors  of  morning  glow. 

Finer  and  finer  the  watery  mound 
Softens  and  melts  to  a  thin-spun  veil, 

And  tones  of  music  circle  around. 
And  bear  to  the  stais  the  fountain's  tale. 


And  swift  the  eddying  rainbow  sci'ei 
Falls  in  dew  on  the  grassy  floor  ; 

Under  the  spice-tree  the  garden's  qu 
Sits  by  her  lover,  who  wails  no  nn 


THE  GB APE-VINE  SWING. 

LiTHE  and  long  as  the  serpent  train, 

Sprin^ng  and  clinging  from  tree  to  tree, 
Now  dai'tiiig  upward,  now  down  again, 

With  a  twist  and  a  twirl  that  are  sti'ange  to  set 
Never  took  serpent  a  deadlier  hold. 

Never  the  cougar  a  wilder  spring, 
StrangUng  the  oak  with  the  boa's  fold. 

Spanning  the  beech  with  the  condor's  wing. 

Yet  no  foe  that  we  fear  to  seek,  -~ 

The  boy  leaps  wild  to  thy  rude  embrace  ; 
Thy  bulging  arms  bear  es  soft  a  cheek 

As  ever  on  lover's  breast  found  place  ; 
On  thy  waving  train  is  a  playful  hold 

Thou  shalt  never  to  lighter  grasp  persuade  ; 
While  a  maiden  sits  in  thy  drooping  fold, 

And  swings  and  sings  in  the  noonday  shade  ! 
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0  giant  strange  of  oar  soiit}n;rn  woods  ! 

1  dream  of  thee  still  in  the  well-known  Epot, 

Though  our  Teasel  atrains  o'er  tha  oceau  flooda. 

And  the  northern  forest  beholds  tliea  not ; 

1  thinlf  of  thee  atill  with  a  sweet  regi'et, 

As  the  cordage  yields  to  my  playful  grasp,  — 

Dost  thon  spring  and  eling  in  our  woodlands  yet  ? 

Does  the  maiden  still  swing  in  thy  giant  clasp  ? 


TO  BLOSSOMS, 

rAlE  pledges  of  a  fruitful  ti^ee, 

"Why  do  ye  faU  so  fast  ? 

Your  date  is  not  so  past 
But  you  may  stay  jet  hem  aivhile 

To  Mush  and  gently  smilu, 

What !  were  ye  horn  to  be 
An  hour  or  half's  delight, 
And  so  to  hid  good  night  ? 

'T  is  pity  N'ature  brought  ye  forth, 

Merely  to  show  your  worth. 

And  loao  you  quite. 

But  you  are  lovely  leaves,  where  we 
May  read  how  soon  things  have 
Their  end,  thou^  ne'er  so  bravo  ; 

And  after  they  have  shown  then'  piide 
Like  you  awhile,  they  glide 
Into  tie  grave. 


ALMOND  BLOSSOM, 

M  of  the  almond-trees, 
April's  gift  to  April's  bees, 
Birthday  ornament  of  spring, 
Flora's  fairest  daughterling  ;  — 
Coming  when  no  flowerets  dare 
Trust  the  cruel  outer  air. 
When  the  royal  king-cup  bold 
Dares  not  don  his  coat  of  gold. 
And  the  sturdy  Maekthom  spray 
Keeps  his  silver  for  tha  May ;  — 
Coming  when  no  flowerets  would, 
Save  thy  lowly  sisterhood. 
Early  violets,  blue  and  white, 
Dying  for  their  love  of  light. 
Almond  blossom,  sent  to  teach  us 
That  the  spring  days  soon  will  reach  tii 
Lest,  with  longing  over-tried, 
"We  die  as  the  violets  died,  — 
Blossom,  clouding  all  the  tree 
With  thy  crimson  broidery. 


Long  before  a  leaf  of  green 

On  the  bravest  bough  ia  seen,  — 

Ah  !  when  winter  winds  are  swinging 

All  thy  red  bells  into  ringing. 

With  a  bee  in  eveiy  bell, 

Almond  bloom,  we  gract  thee  well  \ 


THE  PLANTOfG  OF  THE  APFLE-TEEE. 

Come,  kt  us  plant  the  apple-tree. 
Cleave  the  tough  greensward  with  the  spade  ; 
Wide  let  its  hoEow  bed  be  made  ; 
There  gently  lay  the  roots,  and  there 
Sift  the  dark  mold  with  kindly  care. 

And  press  it  o'er  them  tenderly. 
As  round  the  sleeping  infant's  feet 
We  softly  fold  the  cradle-sheet ; 

So  plant  we  the  apple-tree. 

Wliat  plant  we  in  this  apple-tree  ? 
Buds,  which  the  breatlt  of  summer  days 
Sliall  lengthen  into  leafy  sprays  ; 
Boughs  where  the  ihruali  with  crimson  breast 
Shall  haunt,  and  sing,  and  hide  her  nest ; 

We  plant,  upon  the  sunny  lea, 
A  shadow  for  the  noontide  hour, 
A  shelter  from  the  summer  shower, 

When  we  plant  the  apple-tree. 

What  plant  we  In  this  apple-tree  ? 
Sweets  for  a  hundred  floweiy  springs 
To  load  the  May-wind's  restless  wings. 
When,  from  the  orchal-d  row,  he  pours 
Its  fvagi-ance  through  our  open  doors  ; 

A  world  of  blossoms  for  the  bee. 
Flowers  for  the  sick  ^rl's  silent  room, 
For  tlie  glad  infant  sprigs  of  hloorn. 

We  plant  with  the  apple-tree. 

What  plant  we  in  this  apple-tree  \ 
Fruits  that  shall  swell  in  sunny  June, 
And  redden  in  the  August  noon. 
And  drop,  whet)  gentle  airs  come  hy. 
That  fan  the  blue  September  sky. 

While  cliildren  come,  with  cries  of  glee, 
And  seek  them  where  the  fragi'ant  giass 
Betrays  their  bed  to  those  who  pass, 

At  the  foot  of  the  apple-ti'ee. 

And  when,  ahove  this  apple-tma. 
The  winter  stars  are  quivering  hright. 
And  winds  go  howling  through  the  night. 
Girls,  whose  yonng  eyes  o'erflow  with  mirth. 
Shall  peel  its  firat  hy  cottage  hearth, 

And  gaests  in  prouder  homes  shall  see, 
Heaped  with  the  grape  of  Cintra's  vine 
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And  golden  ovauge  of  the  Line, 
The  fniit  of  the  apple-tree. 

The  fraitHge  of  this  apple-tree 
Winds  and  our  Bag  of  stripe  and  star 
Shall  bear  to  coasts  that  lie  afar. 
Where  men  shall  wonder  at  the  view, 
And  ask  in  what  fair  groves  they  grew ; 

And  sojourners  beyond  the  sea 
Shall  think  of  childhood's  oitreleas  day 
And  long,  long  hours  of  summer  play. 

In  tlie  shade  of  the  apple-tree. 

Eaoh  yeai'  shall  give  this  apple-tree 
A  broader  flush  of  roseate  bloom, 
A  deeper  maze  of  verduiuus  gloom, 
And  loosen,  whan  the  frost-clouds  lower. 
The  erisp  brown  leaves  in  thicker  shower. 

The  yell's  shall  come  imd  pass,  but  we 
Shall  hear  no  longer,  where  we  lie. 
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In  the  boughs  of  the  apple-tree. 

And  time  shall  waste  this  npple-tree. 
0,  when  its  aged  braiicbea  throw 
Thin  shadows  on  the  ground  below. 
Shall  fraud  and  force  and  iron  will 
Oppress  the  weak  and  helpless  still  f 

What  shall  the  tasks  of  mercy  be, 
Amiil  the  toils,  the  strifes,  the  tears 
Of  those  who  live  when  length  of  years 

Is  wasting  this  apple-tree  ? 

"  Who  planted  this  old  apple-tree  * " 
The  chihh'eii  of  that  distant  day 
Thus  to  some  aged  man  shall  say  ; 
And,  gazing  on  its  mossy  stem. 
The  gray-haired  man  shall  answer  them  : 

"A  poet  of  the  land  was  he. 
Bora  in  the  mde  but  good  old  times  ; 
'T  is  said  ho  made  some  quaint  old  rhymes 

On  planting  the  apple-tree." 


THE  MAIZE. 


A  SONQ  for  the  plant  of  my  own  native  West, 

Where  nature  and  fi'eedom  reside. 
By  plenty  still  crowned,  and  by  peace  ever  blest, 

To  the  com  !  the  green  com  of  her  pride  I 
In  climes  of  the  East  has  the  olive  been  sung, 

And  the  grape  been  the  theme  of  their  lays. 
But  for  thea  shall  a  harp  of  the  backwoods  he 

Thou  bright,  ever  beautiful  maiau  ! 


Afar  in  the  forest  the  rude  cabins  lisc. 
And  send  up  their  pillars  of  smoke, 

Aiid  the  topsof  their  columns  are  lost  in  the  skies. 
O'er  the  heads  of  the  cbud-kisjiing  oak  ; 

Near  the  skirt  of  the  grove,  where  the  sturdy  arm 

The  &X.  till  the  old  giant  sways. 
And  echo  repeats  every  blow  as  it  rings. 
Shoots  the  green  and  the  glorious  maize ! 

There  buds  of  the  buckeye  in  spring  are  the  first, 

And  the  willow's  gold  hair  then  appeal's. 
And  snowy  the  cups  of  the  dogwood  that  hurst 

By  the  red  hud,  with  pink-tinted  teais. 
And  stripfed  ilie  bolls  which  the  poppy  holds  up 

For  the  dew,  and  the  sun's  yellow  rays. 
And  brown  is  the  pawpaw's  shade-blossoming  cup, 

In  the  wood,  near  the  sun-loving  maize  1 

When  throi^h  the  dark  soil  the  bright  steel  of 
the  plow 
Turns  the  mold  from  its  unbroken  bed 
The  plowman  is  cheered  by  the  flnch  on  the 

And  the  blackbird  doth  follow  his  tread. 
And  idle,  afar  on  the  landscape  descried, 

Tlie  deep-lowing  kine  slowly  graze. 
And  nibbling  the  grass  on  the  sunny  hillside 

Are  the  sheep,  hedged  away  from  the  maize. 

With  springtime  and  culture,  in  martial  array 
It  waves  its  green  broadswoivis  on  high. 

And  fights  with  the  gale,  in  a  fluttering  fray, 
And  the  sunbeams,  which  fall  from  the  sky  ; 

It  strikes  its  green  blades  at  the  zephyrs  at  noon, 
And  at  night  at  the  swift-fiying  fays. 

Who  ride  through  the  darkness  the  beams  of  the 
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is  fierce  still  its  banners  a 


Each  warrior's  long  beard  groweth  red. 
His  emerald-bright  sword  is  sharp-pointed  and 

And  golden  his  fassel-plumed  head. 
As  a  host  of  armed  knights  set  a  monarch  at 
naught. 

That  defy  the  day -god  to  his  gaze. 
And,  revived  every  mom  from  the  battle  that 's 

Fresh  stand  the  green  ranks  of  the  maize ! 


And  the  woods  like  a  rainbow  are  dressed, 
ind  but  for  the  cock  and  the  noontide  horn 
Old  Time  woidd  be  tempted  to  rest. 
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The  humming  bes  fans  off  a  shower  of  gold 
Fiom  the  mullein's  ioug  rod  as  it  Ewnys, 

And  dry  grow  the  leaves  which  pmtecting  infold 
The  eaiB  of  the  well-ripened  maizB  ! 

At  langth  Indian  Summer,  the  lovely,  doth  eome, 
With  its  hlue  frosty  nights,  and  days  still. 

When  distantly  dear  sounds  the  waterfall's  hum, 
And  the  son  smokes  ablaze  on  the  Mil ! 

A  dim  veil  hangs  over  the  landscape  and  flood. 
And  the  hills  are  all  mellowed  in  haze. 

While  Fall,  creeping  on  like  a  monk  'neath  his 

Plucks  the  thick-rustling  wealth  of  the  n 

And  the  heavy  wains  creak  to  the  hams  laige 
and  gray, 

Where  the  treasure  securely  we  hold. 
Housed  safe  from  the  tempest,  dry-sheltered  away. 

Our  blessing  more  precious  than  gold  ! 
And  long  for  this  manna  that  springs  from  tl 

Shall  we  gratefully  give  Him  the  praise. 
The  source  of  all  bounty,  our  Father  and  God, 
Who  sent  us  from  heaven  the  maize  ! 


THE  POTATO. 

1  'ji  a  careless  potato,  and  oare  not  a  pin 

How  into  existence  I  came  ; 
If  they  planted  me  drill-H-ise  or  dibbled  m 

To  me  't  is  exactly  the  same. 
The  bean  and  the  pea  may  more  loftily  toi 

But  I  care  not  a  button  for  Ihem  ; 
Defiance  I  nod  with  my  beautiful  flower 

When  the  earth  is  hoed  up  to  my  stem. 


THE  PUMPKIN. 

O.^thabajibsofthe  Xcnil,  the  dark  Spanish  maiden 
Comes  up  witli  the  fruit  of  the  tangled  vine  laden ; 
And  the  Creole  of  Cuba  laugha  out  to  behold 
Through  orange-leaves  shining  the  broad  spheres 

of  gold  ; 
Yet  with  dearer  delight  from  hishomeinthe  Horth, 
On  the  fields  of  his  harvest  the  Yankee  looks  forth. 
Where  crook-necks  are  coiling  and  yellow  fruit 

shines, 
AndtheauncfSeptembermelts  down  onhis  vines. 

Ah 


_  Lving  Day,  when  from  East  and 
from  West, 

n  K"orth  and  from  South  eome  the  pilgrim 
and  guest. 


When  the  gray-haired  New-Englander  sees  round 

his  board 
The  old  broken  links  of  affection  restored. 
When  the  care-wearied  man  seeks  Ms  mother 

And  the  worn  matiDU  smiles  where  the  girl  smiled 

before. 
What  moistensthelip,  and  what  brighfensthe  eye? 
What  calls  back  the  past  like  the  rich  purapltin- 

piel 

O,  fruit  loved  of  boyhood  1  the  old  days  recalling. 
When  wood-grapes  were  purpling  and  bvown  nuts 

were  falling  i 
When  wild,  ugly  faces  we  carved  in  its  skin, 
Glaringout  through  the  dark  with  a  candle  within  1 
When  we  laughed  round  the  eom-heap,   with 

hearts  all  in  tune, 
Ourchair  abroad  pumpkin,  our  lantern  the  moon. 
Telling  tales  of  the  fairy  who  traveled  like  steam 
In  a  pumpMn-sheU  coach,  with  two  rats  for  her 

Then  thanks  for  thy  present !  —  none  sweeter  or 

better 
E'er  smoked  from  an  oven  or  circled  a  platter  1 
Fairer  hands  never  wrought  at  a  pastry  more  fine. 
Brighter  eyes  never  watched  o'er  its  baking,  than 

And  the  prayer,  which  my  mouth  is  too  full  to 


Iwells  my  heart  thatthy  shadow  may  n( 
That  the  days  of  thy  lot  may  be  lengthened  below. 
And  the  fame  of  thy  woith  like  a  pumpkin-vine 

And  thy  life  be  as  sweet,  and  its  last  sunset  sky 
Golden-tinted  and  fair  as  thy  own  pumpkin-pie  ! 


HYMN  TO  THE  FL0WEE3. 

iY-STAiis  1   that  Ope  your  frownloss   eyes  i 

twinkle 
From  rainbow  galaxies  of  earth's  creation, 
And  dew-drops  on  her  lonely  altars  sprinkle 
As  a  libation. 

Ye  matin  worshipers  1  who  bending  lowly 

Befom  the  uprisen  sun,  God's  lidless  eye, 

Throw  from  your  chalices  a  sweet  and  holy 

Incense  on  high. 

e  bright  mosaics  (  that  with  storied  beauty. 
The  floor  of  Nature's  temple  tesselate. 
What  numerous  emblems  of  instructive  duty 
Your  forms  create  ! 
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'ITeath  cloistered  bDughs,  es.ah  floral  bell  that 
swiiigatli 
Aiiil  tolls  its  perfume  on  the  passing  air, 
Makes  Sabbath  iu  tho  fields,  and  bvev  ringeth 
A  call  to  pmyer. 

Not  to  thsdomeswhereornmbling  arch  and  column 

Attest  the  feebleness  of  mortal  hand, 
Bat  to  that  fane,  most  catholic  aiid  solemn, 
Which  God  hath  planned  ; 

To  that  cathedra!,  boundless  as  our  wonder, 
Whose  (pienchlesa  lamps  the  sun  and  moon 
snpiJy  ; 
Its  choir  the  winds  and  waves,  its  organ  thunder. 
Its  dome  the  sky. 

There,  as  in  solitude  and  shade  I  wander 

Through  tlie  green  aisles,  or  stretched  upon  the 

sod, 
Aived  hy  the  silence,  reverently  ponder 
The  ways  of  God, 

Your  voiceless  lips,  O  flowei'S  !  are  living  pwaiih- 

Eftch  cup  a  pulpit,  every  leaf  a  book, 
Supplying  to  my  fancy  numerous  tsachers 
From  loneliest  nook. 

Floral  apostles  1  that  in  dewy  splendor 

"Weep  without  woe,  and  blush  without  a 


"  Thon  wert  not,  Solomon,  in  all  thy  glory. 

Arrayed,"  the  lilies  cry,  "in  robes  like  ours 
How  vaiu  your  grandeur  I  ah,  how  transitory 
Are  human  Howere  ! " 

In  the  sweat-scented  pictwas,  heavenly  artist. 
With  which  thou  paintest  Nature's  wide-spread 


Not  useless  are  ye,  flowers !  though  made  for 

Bloomingo'er  field  and  wave,  by  dayand  night, 
Troni  every  source  your  sanction  bids  me  tl'easurc 
Hannless  delight, 

Ephemeral  sages  !  what  instrnetors  hoary 

For  such  a  world  of  thought  could  furaishsoope  ■ 
Each  fading  calyx  a  jaem&aio  mori, 
Yet  fonnt  of  hope. 


Posthumous  glories  !  angel-like  collection  ! 
Upraised  from  seed  or  bulb  interred  in  earth, 
J  are  to  me  a  type  of  resurrection 
And  second  birth. 

Were  1  in  ehurchlesa  solitudes  remaining, 
Fai'  from  all  voice  of  teachers  and  divines, 
My  soul  would  fiJid,  in  ftowera  of  God's  ordaining, 
Priests,  sermons,  shrines ! 


FLOWEKS. 

I  WILL  not  have  the  mad  Clytie, 

Whose  head  is  turned  by  the  sun  ; 
The  tulip  is  a  courtly  quean. 

Whom,  therefore,  1  wiU  shun  ; 
The  cow^ip  is  a  country  weneh, 

The  violet  is  a  nun ;  — 
But  I  will  woo  the  dainty  rose, 

The  queen  of  every  one. 

The  pea  is  but  a  wanton  witch. 

In  too  much  haste  to  wed, 
And  clasps  her  rings  on  every  hand  ; 

The  wolfsbane  1  should  dread ; 
Nor  will  I  dreary  roseniatye, 

That  always  mourns  the  dead ;  — 
But  1  will  woo  the  dainty  rose. 

With  her  cheeks  of  tender  red. 

Tiie  lily  ia  all  in  white,  like  a  saint. 

And  so  is  no  mate  tor  me  ; 
And  the  daisy's  cheek  is  tipped  with  a  blush. 

She  is  of  such  low  degree  ; 
Jasmine  is  sweet,  and  has  many  loves. 

And  the  broom's  betrothed  to  the  bee  ;  — 
But  I  will  plight  with  the  dainty  rose. 

For  fairest  of  aU  is  she. 


Then  took  the  generous  host 
A  basket  filled  with  roses.     Every  guest 
Cried,  "Give  me  roses  !"  and  he  thus  addressed 
His  woi'ds  to  all :  "He  who  exalts  them  most 
In  song,  he  only  shall  the  roses  wear." 
Then  sang  a  guest :  ' '  The  rose's  cheeks  are  fair ; 
It  crowns  the  purple  howl,  and  no  one  knoivs 
If  the  rose  colors  it,  or  it  the  rose." 
And  sang  another :  "Crimson  is  its  hue. 
And  on  its  to'east  the  morning's  crystal  dew 
Is  changed  to  rubies."    Then  a  third  I'eplied  : 
"  It  blushes  in  the  sun's  enamoi'ed  sight, 
I  As  a  young  virgin  on  her  wedding  night. 
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When  from  her  face  the  bridegroom  lilte the  veil." 
When  all  had  sung  tiieir  aongs,  I,  Hassan,  tiied. 
"Thfl  I'oae,"  I  sang,  "is  either  led  or  pale, 
Like  luaidena  whom  tiie  flame  of  passion  bums. 
And  love  or  jealousy  controls,  by  tm'ua, 
Its  buds  are  lips  preparing  foi-  a  kiss ; 
Its  open  flowers  ai*  like  the  blush  of  bliss 
On  lovers'  cheeks  ;  the  thorns  its  armor  are. 
And  in  its  center  shines  a  golden  stai', 
As  on  a  favorite's  ohesk  a  sequin  glows ;  — 
And  thus  the  garden's  favorito  is  tJie  rose." 
The  master  from  bis  open  basket  shook 
The  rosea  on  my  head. 


The  rose  had  been  washed,  just  washed  in  a 

Which  Mmy  to  Anna  conveyed, 
The  plentiful  moisture  encumbered  the  flower. 
And  weighed  down  its  beautiful  head. 

The  cup  was  all  filled,  aud  the  leaves  were  all  wet, 

And  it  seemed,  to  a  fanciful  view. 
To  weep  for  the  buds  it  had  left  with  I'ogi'et, 

On  the  flouiishing  bush  where  it  grew. 

I  hastily  seized  it,  unfit  as  it  was 
Por  a  nosegay,  so  drippiug  and  drowned, 

And  swinging  it  rudely,  too  rudely,  alas  ! 
I  snapped  it,  it  fell  to  tlia  ground. 

And  such,  I  exclaimed,  is  the  pitiless  part 

Some  act  by  the  delicate  mind, 
Regardless  of  wringing  and  breaking  a  heart 

Already  to  sorrow  i-esigned. 

This  elegant  rose,  had  I  shaken  it  less, 
Might  have  bloomed  with  its  owner  awhile ; 

And  the  tear  that  is  wiped  with  a  little  address, 
May  be  followed  perhaps  by  a  smile. 


The  angel  of  the  flowers,  one  day. 
Beneath  a  rose-tree  sleeping  lay,  — 
That  spirit  to  whose  charge  't  is  given 
To  bathe  yonng  buds  in  dews  ot  liearsn. 
Awaking  from  his  light  repose. 
The  angel  whispered  to  the  rose  ; 
' '  0  fondest  object  of  my  care. 
Still  fairest  found,  where  all  ai'e  fair ; 
For  the  sweet  shade  thou  giv'at  to  me 
Ask  what  thou  wilt,  't  is  granted  thee." 
"  Then,"  said  the  rose,  with  deepened  glov 
"  On  me  anotiier  grace  bestow." 


The  spiiit  paused,  in  silent  thought,  — 
What  grace  was  there  that  flower  liad  not 
'T  was  but  a  moment,  —o'er  the  rose 
A  veil  of  moss  tlie  angel  throws. 
And,  robed  in  nature's  simplest  weed. 
Could  thoiB  a  flower  that  rose  exceed  ? 


"  The  rose  is  fairest  when  't  is  budding  new, 
And  hope  is  brightest  when  it  dawns  from  feaia; 

The  rose  is  sweetest  washed  with  moming  dew. 
And  love  is  loveliest  when  embalmed  in  tears. 

0  wilding  rose,  whom  fancy  thus  endears, 
1  bid  your  blossoms  in  my  bonnet  wave. 

Emblem  of  hope  and  love  through  future  yeaiB  1 " 
Thus  spoke  young  Norman,  heir  of  Annandave, 
What  time  the  sun  arose  on  Venuachai's  bioad 


Why  do  ye  weep,  sweet  babes  ?    Can  teai 

Speak  giief  in  you. 

Who  were  but  born 

Just  as  the  modost  mom 

Teemed  her  tefi'eshing  dew  ? 

Alas  I  you  have  not  known  that  shower 

That  mare  a  flower. 

Nor  felt  the  unldnd 

Breath  of  a  blasting  wind  ; 

Kor  are  ye  worn  with  years. 

Or  warped  as  we. 
Who  think  it  strange  to  see 
Such  pretty  flowers,  like  to  orphans  younj 
Speaking  by  tears  helove  ye  iiave  a  tongue 

Speak,  whimp'ring  yomiglings,  and  make  ] 
The  reason  why 
Yo  droop  and  weep  ; 
Is  it  for  want  of  sleep. 
Or  childish  lullaby! 
Or  that  ye  have  not  seen  as  yet 
The  violet ! 
Or  brought  a  kiss 
From  that  sweet  heart  to  this  ? 
So,  no  i  this  sorrow  shown 

By  your  tears  shed. 
Would  have  this  lecture  wad,  — 
"  Tliat  things  of  greatest,  so  of  meanest  w 
Conceived  with  grief  are,  and  with  tears  h- 
forth." 
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TO  THE  FRINGED  GBOTIAK. 

Thotj  blossom,  bright  with  autumn  dew, 
And  coloi'ed  with  the  heavan's  own  blue, 
That  openest  when  the  quiet  light 
Sueeeeds  the  keen  and  frosty  night ; 

Thon  eomest  not  when  violets  lean 
O'or  wandering  brooka  and  springs  luisoBn, 
Or  columbines,  in  purple  dressed. 
Nod  o'er  the  ground-bird's  hidden  neat. 

Thou  waitest  late,  and  eom'at  alone. 
Whan  woods  aro  bare  and  birds  are  flourn, 
And  Troata  and  ahortening  days  portend 
The  aged  Year  is  near  his  end. 

Then  doth  thy  sweet  and  ^uiet  eye 
Loolt  through  its  fringes  to  the  sky, 
Blue  —  blue  —  aa  if  that  sky  let  fall 
A  flower  from  its  cerulean  widi. 

I  would  that  thus,  when  I  shall  see 
The  hour  of  death  draw  near  to  me, 
Hope,  bloBsomiiig  within  inj  heart. 
May  look  to  heaven  as  I  depart. 


THE  FEIMBOSK 

Ask  me  why  I  send  you  here 
This  aweet  Infanta  of  the  yeere  ? 

Aak  me  why  I  send  to  you 
This  Primrose,  thus  bopearled  with  dew ! 

I  will  whisper  to  your  eaves, 
The  sweeta  of  love  are  mixt  with  tears. 

Ask  rue  why  tliis  flower  does  show 
So  yellow-green  and  sickly  ixio  ? 

Ask  me  why  the  stalk  is  weak 
And  bending,  yet  it  doth  not  break  ? 

I  will  answer,  these  discover 
What  fainting  hopes  are  in  a  lover. 


THE  EARLY  PKIMEOSE, 

Mild  offspring  of  a  dark  and  sullen  sir 
Whose  modest  form,  so  delicately  iine. 
Was  nursed  in  whirling  stoim 
And  cradled  in  the  winds. 


Tliee,  when  young  Spring  first 

And  dared  the  sturdy  blusterer  to  the 

Thee  on  this  bank  he  threw 
To  mark  his  victory. 


In  this  low  vale  the  promise  of  the  year, 
Serene,  thou  openest  to  the  nipping  gale. 

Unnoticed  and  alone. 

Thy  tender  elegance. 

So  Virtue  blooms,  brought  forth  amid  the  storms 
0!  chill  adversity  ;  in  some  lone  walk 

Of  life  ahe  rears  her  head, 

Obscure  and  unobserved  ; 

While  every  bleaching  breeze  that  on  her  blows 
Chastens  her  spotless  purity  of  breast. 


IBM  HHODORA. 


Ih  May,  when  sea-winds  pierced  oi 
I  found  the  freah  rhodora  in  the  wooda. 
Spreading  its  leafless  blooms  in  a  damp  nook. 
To  please  the  desert  and  the  alug^h  brook  : 
The  purple  petals  fallen  in  the  pool 

Made  the  black  watei-s  with  their  bea 
Here  might  the  red-bird  eome  his  plut 

And  couili  the  flower  that  cheapens  his  array. 
Ebodora !  if  the  sages  ask  thee  why 
This  ohaiTu  is  wasted  on  the  marsh  and  aky, 
Dear,  tell  them,  that  if  eyes  wem  made  for  seeing, 
Then  beauty  is  its  own  excuse  for  being. 

Why  thou  Wert  there,  O  rival  of  the  roae  ! 
I  never  thought  to  ask  ;  I  never  knew, 

But  in  my  simple  ignorance  auppose 
ThesclfsamePowerthatbrought  me  there  brought 


TilE  BEOOM-FLOWEE. 

0,  THE  broom,  the  yellow  broom  i 

The  ancient  poet  sung  it. 
And  deal'  it  is  on  summer  days 

To  lie  at  rest  among  it. 

I  know  the  realms  where  people  say 
The  flowers  have  not  their  fellow ; 

I  know  where  they  shino  out  like  suns, 
The  crimson  and  the  yellow. 

I  know  where  ladies  live  enehained 

in  luxury's  silken  fetters. 
And  flowers  as  bright  aa  glittering  gems 

Are  used  for  written  letters. 

But  ne'er  was  flower  so  fair  as  this, 
In  modem  days  or  olden ; 
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It  groweth  on  its  nodding  stem 
Like  ia  a  gai-land  golden. 

And  all  about  my  mother's  door 
Shine  oat  its  glittering  bushea, 

And  down  tiie  glen,  where  dear  as  light 
The  mountaia-water  gushes. 

Take  aU  the  rest ;  hut  give  me  this. 
And  the  Hrd  that  nestles  in  it,  — 

I  love  it,  for  it  loves  tho  broom,  — 
The  green  and  yeUow  linnet. 

Well,  call  the  rose  the  queen  of  flowers, 
And  boast  of  that  of  Sharon, 

Of  lilies  like  to  marble  cups. 
And  the  gobion  rod  of  Aaron ; 

I  care  not  how  these  flowers  may  be 
Beloved  of  man  and  woman  ; 

The  broom  it  is  the  flower  for  me, 
That  groweth  on  the  Mmmon. 

0,  the  broom,  the  yellow  broom  1 

The  ancient  poet  sung  it. 
And  deal'  it  is  on  summer  days 

To  lie  at  rest  among  it. 


Welcome,  maids  of  honor ! 

You  do  bring 

la  the  Spring, 
And  wait  upon  her. 

She  has  villus  many, 

liVeeh  and  fair ; 

Yet  you  are. 
More  sweet  than  any. 


■And,  so  graced, 
To  be  placed 
'Fore  damask  roses. 


Yet  though  thus 

By  and  by 

Ye  do  lie, 
Poor  girls,  neglected. 


0  FAINT,  delicious,  springrime  violet  I 

Thine  odor,  like  a  key. 
Trains  noiselessly  in  memory's  wards  to  let 

A  thought  of  sorrow  fim 


The  breath  of  distant  fields  upon  my  brow 
Blows  through  that  open  door 

Theaound  of  wind-borne  bells,  more  sweet  andlow. 
And  sadder  than  of  yore. 

It  comes  afar,  from  that  beloved  place, 

And  tiat  belovM  hour. 
When  life  hung  ripening  in  love's  golden  grace, 

Like  grapes  above  a  bower. 

A  spring  goes  sin^ng  through  its  reedy  grass ; 

The  lark  sings  o'er  my  head, 
Drowned  in  the  sky  — 0,  pass,  ye  visions,  pass! 

J  would  that  I  were  dead  1  — 

Why  hast  thou  opened  that  forbidden  door, 

From  which  I  ever  floe  1 
O  vanished  joy  !     0  love,  that  art  no  more. 

Let  my  vexed  spirit  be  I 

0  violet  I  thy  odor  through  my  brain 

Hath  searched,  and  stung  to  grief 

This  sunny  day,  as  if  a  eurse  did  stain 
Thy  velvet  leaf. 


TO  A  MOTJNTAIN  DAISY. 

Web,  modest,  crimson-tippM  flower. 
Thou 's  met  me  in  an  evil  hour. 
For  I  maun  crush  amaug  the  stoure 

Thy  slender  stem ; 
To  spare  thee  now  is  past  my  power. 

Thou  bonny  gem. 

Alas  I  it 's  no  thy  neibor  sweet. 
The  bonny  lark,  companion  meet, 
Bending  thee  'mang  the  dewy  weet^ 

Wi'  speckled  breast. 
When  upward  springing,  blithe  to  greet 

The  purpling  east. 

Cauld  blew  the  bitter-biting  north 
Upon  thy  early,  humble  birth  ; 
Yet  cheerfully  thou  glinted  foi-fli 

Amid  the  storm. 
Scarce  reared  above  the  parent  earth 

Thy  tender  form. 

The  flaunting  flowers  our  gardens  yield, 
High  sheltering  woods  and  wa's  maun  shield ; 
But  thou  beneath  the  random  bield 

O'  clod  or  stane. 
Adorns  the  histie  stibble-field. 

Unseen,  alane. 

There,  in  thy  scanty  mantle  cUd, 
Thy  snawie  bosom  sunward  spread, 
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Tliou  lifts  thy  uuassuuiiiig  head 
In  humble  guise ; 

But  now  tlie  shaie  uptears  thy  bed, 
And  low  thou  lies  I 

Such  is  Uie  fate  of  artless  maid, 
Sweet  floweret  of  the  rural  shade  ! 
By  love's  simplicity  betiuyed. 

And  guileless  trust, 
Till  sho,  like  tiiee,  all  soiled,  is  laid 

Low  i'  the  dust, 

Siaoh  ia  the  fate  of  simple  bard. 

On  life's  rough  ocean  luckless  starred  I 

OnskillEal  he  to  note  the  card 

Of  prudent  lore. 
Till  billows  rage,  and  gales  blow  hard, 

And  whelm  Mm  o'er  I 


Such  fate  to  sufl'ering  worth  is  given, 
Who  long  with,  wants  and  woes  has  Ktriven 
By  human  pride  or  cunning  diiven 

To  misery's  brink. 
Till  wrenched  of  every  stay  but  Heaven, 

He,  mined,  sink  ! 

Even  thou  who  monm'at  the  daisy's  fate. 
That  fate  is  thine,  —  no  distant  date  ; 
Stem  Kuin's  plowshare  drives,  eiate. 

Full  on  thy  bloom, 
Till  crushed  teneath  the  fui'row's  weight 

Shall  be  thy  doom  I 


THE  DAISY. 

Star  of  the  mead  I  sweet  daughter  of  the  day. 
Whose  opening  flower  invites  the  morning  ray. 
From  the  moist  eheek  and  bosom's  chilly  fold 
To  kiss  the  tears  of  eve,  the  dew-drops  cold ! 
Sweet  daisy,  Rower  of  love  1  when  biids  ai'c  paired, 
'T  is  sweet  to  see  thee,  with  thy  bosom  bared, 
Smiling  in  virgin  innocence  serene. 
Thy  pearly  erown  above  thy  vest  of  green. 
The  lark  with  sparkling  eye  and  rustling  wing 
Rejoins  his  widowed  mate  in  early  spring. 
And,  as  he  prunes  his  plumes  of  russet  hue. 
Swears  on  thy  maiden  blossom  to  be  true. 
Oit  have  I  watched  thy  closing  buds  at  eve, 
Which  for  the  parting  sunbeams  seemed  to  grieve ; 
And  when  gay  morning  ^It  the  dew-bright  plain. 
Seen  them  unclasp  theii-  folded  leaves  again  ( 
Nor  he  who  sung  "  The  daisy  is  so  sweet ! " 
More  dearly  loved  thy  pearly  form  to  greets 
When  on  his  scarf  the  knight  the  daisy  bound. 
And  dames  to  tourneys  shone  with  daisies  crowned, 
And  fays  forsook  the  purer  fields  above. 
To  hail  the  daisy,  flower  of  faithful  love. 

JOHN  LEVDI'-K, 


THE  SUNFLOWER, 

Ah,  sunflower  !  weary  of  time. 
Who  countest  the  steps  of  the  sun. 
Seeking  after  that  Sweet  golden  dime, 
Where  the  tiiiveler's  jom'ney  is  done  ; 

Where  the  youth  pined  away  with  desire. 
And  the  pale  vu'gin  shrouded  in  snow. 
Arise  from  their  graves,  and  aspire 
Where  my  sunflower  wishes  to  go. 


THE  DAISY. 

Therk  is  a  flower,  a  little  flower 
With  silver  crest  and  golden  eye. 

That  welcomes  every  changing  hour. 
And  weatheiB  every  sky. 

The  prouder  beauties  of  the  field 
In  gay  but  quick  succession  shine  ; 

Eace  after  race  liieir  honors  yield. 
They  flourish  and  decline. 

But  this  small  flower,  to  Nature  deal', 
While  moons  and  stars  their  courses  r 

InnTeathes  the  circle  of  the  year. 
Companion  of  the  sun. 

It  aniiles  upon  the  lap  of  May, 

To  sultry  August  spreads  its  charm. 
Lights  pale  October  on  his  way. 


The  purple  heath  and  golden  broom 
On  moory  mountains  catch  the  gale ; 

O'er  lawns  the  lily  sheds  perfume. 
The  violet  in  the  vale. 

But  this  bold  floweret  climbs  the  hill. 
Hides  in  the  forest,  haunts  the  glen. 

Plays  on  the  margin  of  the  rill, 
Paeps  round  the  fox's  den. 

Within  the  garden's  cultured  ronnd 
It  shares  the  sweet  eamatlon's  bed  ; 

And  blooms  on  consecrated  ground 
In  honor  of  the  dead. 

The  lambkin  crops  its  ciimson  gem  ; 

The  wild  bee  murmurs  on  its  breast ; 
The  blue-fly  bends  its  pensile  stem 

Light  o'er  the  skylark's  nest. 

'T  is  Flora's  page,  ■ —  in  every  place. 
In  every  season,  fi'esh  and  fair  ; 

It  opens  with  perennial  gi'ace. 
And  blossoms  everywhere. 
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On  waste  and  woodland,  rock  and  plain. 
Its  humble  buds  unheeded  rise ; 

The  rose  has  but  a  summer  reign ; 
The  daisy  never  dies  ! 


Like  to  the  summer's  rain, 
3i:  as  the  pearls  of  morning's  dew, 
Ne'er  to  be  found  again. 


D  lonely  as  a  cloud 
That  floats  on  high  o'er  vales  and  tills 
When  all  at  onco  1  saw  a  crowd,  — 

A  host  of  golden  daifodils 
Beside  the  lake,  beneath  the  trees, 
Fluttering  and  dancing  In  the  breeze. 

Continuous  as  the  stars  that  sliine 
And  twinkle  on  the  Milky  Way, 

They  stretched  in  never-ending  line 
Along  the  raarj^n  of  a  bay  : 

Ten  thousand  saw  I,  at  a  glance, 

Tossing  their  heads  in  sprightly  dance. 

The  waves  heside  them  danced,  but  they 
Outdid  the  sparkling  waves  in  glee  ; 

A  poet  could  not  bnt  be  gay 
In  such  a  jocund  company  ; 

I  gazed  —  and  gazed  —  but  little  thought 

What  wealth  the  show  to  me  had  brought 

For  oft,  when  on  my  couch  I  lie, 
111  vacant  or  in  pensive  mood, 

They  flash  upon  that  inward  eye 
Which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude  ; 

And  then  my  heart  with  pleasure  fills. 

And  dances  with  the  daffodils. 


DAFFODILS. 

Fair  daffodils,  we  weep  to  si 
You  haste  away  so  soon  ; 

As  yet  the  early-rising  sun 
Has  not  attained  its  noon. 

Stay,  stay. 
Until  the  hastening  day 


But! 


Has 
■  the  e- 


n-song  ; 

And,  having  prayed  together,  we 
Will  go  with  you  along. 

We  have  short  time  to  stay  as  you, 
"We  have  a^'short  a  spring  ; 

As  quick  a  gi'owth,  to  meet  decay, 
As  you  or  anything. 

We  die, 
As  your  hours  do,  and  diy 


THE  VOICE  OF  THE  GRASS. 

Hbee  I  come  creeping,  creeping  everywhere  ; 

By  the  dusty  roadside. 

On  the  sunny  hillside. 

Close  by  the  noisy  brook. 

In  every  shady  nook, 
I  come  creeping,  creeping  everywhere. 

Hero  I  come  creeping,  smiling  eveiywhere  ; 

All  round  the  open  door. 

Where  sit  the  aged  poor  ; 

Here  where  the  children  play, 

In  the  bright  and  merry  May, 
I  come  creeping,  creeping  everjTvhei'e. 

Here  I  come  creeping,  creeping  everywhere ; 

In  the  noisy  city  stieet 

My  pleasant  face  you  '11  meet. 

Cheering  the  sick  at  heaii 

Toiling  his  busy  part,  — 
Silently  creeping,  creeping  everywhei'e. 

Here  I  come  creeping,  creeping  eveiywhere  ; 
You  cannot  see  me  coming, 
Nor  heai'  my  low  sweet  humming  ; 
For  in  the  starry  night, 
And  the  glad  morning  light, 

I  come  quietly  creeping  everywhere. 

Here  I  come  creeping,  creeping  everywhere  ; 
More  welcome  than  the  flowers 
In  summei's  pleasant  hours  ; 
The  gentle  cow  is  glad, 
And  the  meny  biiil  not  sad. 

To  see  me  creeping,  creeping  everywhere. 

Here  I  come  creeping,  creeping  evetywliere ; 
When  you  're  numbered  with  the  dead 
In  your  stiU  and  nanow  bed, 
In  the  happy  spring  I  *Il  come 
And  deck  your  silent  home,  — 

Creeping,  silently  creeping  eveiywhere. 

Here  I  come  creeping,  creeping  everywhei'e ; 

My  humble  song  of  praise 

Most  joyfully  I  raise 

To  Him  at  whose  command 

I  beautify  the  land. 
Creeping,  silently  cweping  everywhere. 
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THE  IVY  GKEEN. 

0,  A  DAINTY  plant  is  the  ivy  green, 

That  oreapeth  o'er  ruina  old  ! 
Of  light  choice  food  are  his  meala,  I  ween, 

In  his  cell  so  lone  and  cold. 
The  walls  must  be  ernmbled,  the  stones  decayed. 

To  pleasure  his  dainty  whim  ; 
And  the  moldeiing  dust  that  yeais  have  made 

Is  a  merry  meal  for  him. 

Creeping  where  no  life  is  seen, 
A  rare  old  plant  is  the  ivy  green. 

Fast  he  stealeth  on,  though  he  weal's  no  wings. 

And  a  stanch  old  heai't  haa  he  1 
How  closely  he  twineth,  how  tight  he  elliiga 

To  his  friend,  the  hnge  oak-tree  ! 
And  slyly  he  trMleth  along  the  ground. 

And  his  leaves  he  gantly  waves, 
And  he  joyously  twines  and  huga  around 

The  rich  mold  of  dead  men's  graves. 
Creeping  where  no  life  ia  seen, 
A  rare  old  plant  is  the  ivy  gre* 

Whole  Hges  have  fled,  and  tieir  works  decayed. 

And  nations  have  scattered  been  ; 
But  the  stout  old  ivy  shall  never  fade 

From  its  hale  and  hearty  green. 
The  brave  old  plant  in  its  lonely  days 

Shall  fatten  upon  the  past ; 
For  the  stateliest  building  man  can  raise 

!s  the  ivy's  food  at  last. 

Creeping  where  no  life  ia  seen, 
A  rare  old  plant  is  tho  ivy  green. 


THE  DEATH  OF  THE  FL0WEB3. 

The  melancholy  days  ate  come,  the  saddest  of 

the  year, 
Of  wailing  winds,  and  naked  woods,  and  meadows 

Heaped  in  the  hollows  of  the  grove,  the  autumn 
leaves  lie  dead ; 

They  rustle  to  the  eddying  gust,  and  to  the  rab- 
bit's tread. 

The  robin  and  the  wren  are  flown,  and  from  the 
shiTibs  the  jay. 

And  from  the  wood-top  calls  the  urow  tlirougli  all 
the  gloomy  day. 

Where  are  the  flowers,  the  fair  young  flowers,  that 

lately  sprang  and  stood 
In  brighter  light  and  softer  airs,    a  heauteou 

aistcrhood  ? 
Alas!  they  all  are  in  their  graves;  the  gentle  rac 

of  flowers 


Are  lying  in  their  lowly  beds  with  the  fait  and 

good  of  ours. 
The  rain  is  falling  where  they  lie ;  but  thii  cold 

November  rain 
Calls  not  from  out  the  gloomy  "earth  the  lovely 

The  wind-flower  and  the  violet,  they  perished  long 

ago. 
And  the  brier-rose  and  the  orehis  died  amid  the 

But  on  the  hill  the  golden-rod,  and  the  aster  in 
the  wood. 

And  the  yellow  sunflower  by  the  brook  in  au- 
tumn beauty  stood, 

Till  fell  the  frost  from  the  clear  cold  heaven,  as 
falls  the  plague  on  men. 

And  the  brightness  of  their  smile  was  gone  from 
upland,  glade,  and  glen. 

id  now,  when  comes  the  calm  mild  day,  as  still 
such  days  will  come. 
To  call  the  squirrel  and  the  bee  from  out  tlitir 

When  the  sound  of  dropping  nuts  is  heard,  though 

all  the  trees  are  still, 
.  twinkle  in  the  smoky  light  the  watera  of  the 

riU; 
The  south-wind  searches  for  the  flowers  whose 

fragranee  late  he  boiB, 
And  sighs  to  find  them  in  the  wood  and  by  the 


And  then  I  think  of  one  who  in  her  youlliful 

beauty  died. 
The  fair  meek  blossom  that  grew  up  and  faded 

by  my  side. 
In  the  cold  moist  earth  we  laid  her,  when  the 
forests  cast  the  loaf, 
id  we  wept  that  one  so  lovely  should  liave  a 

life  ao  brief ; 
t  not  unmeet  it  was  that  one,  like  that  young 

iriend  of  om's, 
gentle  and  so  beautiful,  should  perish  with  the 
flowers. 


God  might  have  bade  the  earth  bring  forth 

Enough  for  great  and  small, 
The  oak-tree  and  the  cedar-tree, 

Without  a  flower  at  all. 
We  might  have  had  enough,  enough 

For  every  want  of  ours. 
For  luxury,  medicine,  and  toil, 

And  yet  have  bad  no  flowers. 
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Then  wherefore,  whercfora  wore  they  m!ide, 

The  days  of  love  eta  bom  again  ; 

All  dyed  with  rainbow  light, 

That  fabled  time  is  far  away  ! 

AW  fashioned  with  siipremest  grace 

Upapiinging  day  and  night  :  — ■ 

And  never  seemed  the  lajid  so  fair 

Springing  in  valleys  gi'een  and  law. 

As  now,  nov  birds  such  notes  to  sing. 

And  on  the  monnlains  high. 

Since  first  within  your  shining  hair 

And  in  the  silent  wilderness 

I  wove  the  blossoms  of  the  spring. 

Whera  no  man  passes  by  1 

EDMUND  CLAEHUCE  STEDMAW. 

Onr  outward  life  wquires  them  not^  — 

' 

Then  wherefore  had  they  birth  ?  — 

THE  LION'S  HIDE. 

To  minister  delight  to  man, 

To  beantify  the  earth  ; 

Till!  lion  is  the  deserfs  king  ;  through  his  do- 

To comfort  man,  —  to  whisper  hope, 

main  so  wide 

Whene'er  his  faiti  is  dim, 

Right  swifUy  and  right   royally  this  night  he 

For  who  so  coi'eth  for  the  flowern 

m!!ans  to  ride. 

WUI  care  much  more  for  him  ! 

By  the  sedgy  brink,  where  the  wild  herds  drink. 

close  couches  the  grim  chief ; 

Thetrembling  sycamore  above  whispers  with  every 

BETROTHED  ANEW. 

At  evening,  on  the  Table  Mount,  when  ye  can 

The  sunlight  fills  the  trembhng  aii', 

see  no  more 

And  haJmy  days  their  guerdons  bring  ; 

The  Earth  again  is  young  and  fair, 

is  speckled  o'er 

And  amorona  with  musky  Spring. 

With  kraal  fires  ;  when  theCaffre  wends  hon.e 
through  the  lone  kanno ; 

The  golden  nurslings  of  the  May 

When  the  boshbok  in  the  thfcket  sleeps,  and  by 

In  splendor  strew  the  spangled  green. 

tlie  stream  the  gnu  ; 

AnJ  hues  of  tender  beauty  play, 
Entangled  where  the  willoivs  lean. 

Then  bend  your  gaze  across  the  waste,  —  what 
see  ye?    The  giraffe. 

Mark  how  the  rippled  currents  flow  ; 

Majestic,  stalks  towards  the  hgoon,  the  turbid 

"What  lusters  on  the  meadows  lie  ! 

And  hark  t  the  songstera  come  and  go, 

And  trill  between  the  earth  and  sky. 

lymph  to  quafi'; 
With  outstretched  neck  and  tongue  adust,  he 

kneels  him  down  to  eool 
His  hot  thiiBtwifh  a  welcome  draught  from  the 

Who  told  xm  that  the  years  had  fled. 

foul  and  braekisli  pod. 

Or  borne  afar  our  blissful  youth  ? 

A  natling  sound,  a  rear,  a  bound,  —  the  lion  sits 

Such  joys  are  all  about  ns  spread  ; 

We  know  the  whisper  was  not  tiuth. 

Upon  his  giant  courser's  back.   Did  ever  king  so 

The  birds  that  break  fram  grass  and  grove 

ride? 
Had  ever  king  a  steed  so  rare,  caparisons  of  state 

Sing  every  cai'ol  that  they  sung 
Whan  first  our  veins  were  rich  with  love. 

To  match  the  dappled  skin  whereon  that  rider  sits 
elate! 

And  May  her  mantle  round  ns  flung. 

In  the  muscles  of  the  neck  his  teeth  are  plunged 

0  lieah-lit  dawn  !  immortal  life  t 

with  ravenous  greed  ; 

0  Earth's  betrothal,  sweet  and  true, 

His  tawny  mane  is  tossing  round  the  withers  of 

With  whose  delights  our  souls  ai'e  rife. 

the  steed. 

And  aye  their  vernal  vows  renew  ! 

Up  leaping  with  a  hollow  yell  of  anguish  and  sur- 

Then, darling,  walk  with  roe  this  mom  ; 

prise, 
Away,  away,  in  wild  dismay,  the   eamclopard 

Let  your  brown  tresses  drink  its  sheen  ; 

flies. 

Tlieso  violets,  within  them  woni. 

Of  floral  fays  shall  make  you  queen. 

His  feet  have  wings ;  seo  how  he  springs  across 
the  moonlit  plain  ! 

What  though  there  comes  a  time  of  pain 

As  from  theirsocketi  they  would  bnist,  his  glaring 

When  autumn  winds  foibude  decay  ? 

eyabalis  strain  ; 

^ 
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Ill  thick  black  atveams  of  xn"-li»S  blood,  full  fast 

Ills  life  is  fleeting  ; 
The  Btillness  of  the  deseit  lieais  his  heart's  ta- 

multuoua  beating. 

Like  the  cloud  that,  throagh  the  wilderness,  the 

path  of  Isi'ael  traced,  — 
Like  an  airy  phantom,  dull  and  wan,  a  spirit  of 

the  waste,  — 
From  the  sandy  sea  uprising,  as  the  water-spout 

A  whirling  cloud  of  dust  keeps  pace  with  the 
eouraer's  fieiy  motion. 

Croaking  companion  of  thaii'  flight,  the  vulture 

M'hii's  on  high ; 
Below,  the  terror  of  the  fold,  the  panther  fierce 

and  sly. 
And  hyenaa  foul,  round  graves  that  prowl.  Join 

in  the  hoifid  race  ; 
By  the  footprints  wet  with  gore  and  sweat,  their 

monarch's  course  tliey  trace. 

They  see  him  on  his  living  throne,  and  qiiake  with 

feai-,  the  while 
With  claws  of  steel  he  tearspieoemealhiscushion's 

painted  pile. 


Onl  0 


i,  whilelife  and 


Btrengtii 
The  steed  by  sueliariderhackedmfty  madly  plunge 


Keeling  upon  the   desert's  verge,  he  falls,  and 

breathes  his  last ; 
The  courser,  Stained  with  duet  and  foam,  is  the 

rider's  fell  repast. 
O'er  Madagascar,  eastward  far,  a  faint  flush  is 


1,  the  king  of 


THE  BLOOD  HOUSE. 

Gamaw'.A.  is  a  dainty  steed, 
Strong,  black,  and  of  a  noble  breed, 
Full  of  fire,  and  full  of  hone. 
With  all  his  line  of  fathers  known  ; 
Fine  his  nose,  his  nostrils  thin, 
But  blown  abroad  by  the  pride  withhi 
His  mane  is  like  a  river  flowing, 
And  his  eyes  like  embei's  glowing 
In  the  darkness  of  the  night. 
And  his  pace  as  swift  as  light. 


Sinewy  strength  is  in  his  reins, 

And  the  red  blood  gallops  through  his  veins 

Richer,  redder,  never  ran 

Through  the  boasting  heait  of  man. 

He  can  trace  his  lineage  higher 

Than  the  Bourhon  dare  aspii-e,  — 

Douglas,  Guzman,  or  the  Guelph, 

Or  O'Brien's  blood  itself  I 

He,  who  hath  no  peer,  was  bora 

Here,  upon  a  red  Mai'ch  mom. 

But  his  famous  fathers  dead 

Were  Arabs  all,  and  Arah-bred, 

And  the  last  of  that  giviat  line 

Trod  like  one  of  a  race  divine  1 

And  yet,  —  he  was  but  friend  1«  one 

Who  fed  Mm  at  the  set  of  sun 

By  some  lone  fountain  fringed  with  green  ; 

With  Mm,  a  roving  Bedouin, 

He  lived  (none  else  would  he  obey 

Through  all  the  hot  Arabian  day). 

And  died  untamed  upon  the  sands 

Wliere  Balkh  amidst  the  desert  stands. 


THE  TIGER. 

Tiger  !  Tiger  !  burning  bright. 
In  the  foi-ests  of  the  night ; 
What  immortal  hand  or  eye 
CouH  fi'ame  thy  fearful  symmetry  ? 

In  what  distant  deeps  or  skies 
Burned  the  fire  ot  thine  eyes  ? 
On  what  wings  dam  he  aspire  ? 
What  tlie  hand  dai'e  seize  the  fire ! 

And  what  shoulder,  and  what  art. 
Could  twist  the  sinews  of  thine  heart ! 
And  when  thy  heart  began  to  beat. 
What  dread  hand  ?  and  what  dread  feet  ? 

What  the  hammer,  what  the  chain  ? 
In  what  furnace  was  thy  hrdu  ? 
What  the  anvil  ?  what  dread  grasp 
Dare  its  deadly  ten'ors  clasp  I 

When  the  Stars  threw  down  their  spoavs, 
And  watered  heaven  with  tiieir  teal's. 
Did  he  smile  his  work  to  see  ? 
Did  He,  who  made  the  Lamb,  make  thee  ? 

Tiger  !  Tiger !  burning  bright, 
In  the  forests  of  the  night. 
What  immortal  hand  or  eye 
Dare  frame  thy  fearful  symmetry  1 
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Wee,  sleekit,  eow'rin',  tim'rous  beastie, 
0,  what  a  panic  's  in  thy  breastie  I 
'rliou  need  na  start  awa'  sae  tasty, 

"Wi'  bickering  brattle ! 
I  wad  be  laitli  bo  rin  an'  chase  thee, 

Wi'  murd'riiig  pattle  I 

1  'm  truly  Bony  man's  dominion 
Has  broken  nature's  social  anion, 
An'  justifies  that  HI  opinion 

Which  makes  thee  staitle 
At  me,  tliy  poor  eaitli-bom  companion, 

An'  fellow-moital ! 

I  doubt  na,  whylea,  but  thoa  may  thieve  ; 
Wliat  then  ?  poor  beastie,  thoa  maun  live  1 
A  daimen  icker  in  a  thrave 

'S  a  sma'  request ; 
I  '11  get  a  lilessiu'  wi'  the  laive. 

And  nevsr  miss  't  I 

Thy  wes  bit  housifl,  too,  in  ruin ! 
Its  silly  wa's  the  win's  ai'e  strewin'  1 
An'  naething  now  to  big  a  new  ane 


Thou  thonght  to  dwell, 
Till,  crash  I  the  cruel  coulter  piist 
Out  through  thy  cell. 

That  wee  bit  heap  o'  leaves  an'  stibble 
Haa  eoat  thee  mony  a  weary  nibble  ! 
Now  thou 's  turned  out,  for  a'  thy  trouble. 

But  house  or  bald. 
To  thole  the  winter's  sleety  dribble. 

All'  cranreuch  eauld  ! 

But,  Moasie,  thoa  art  no  thy  lane, 
In  proving  foi'esight  may  be  vain  : 
The  best-laid  schemes  o'  mice  an'  men 

Gang  aft  a-gley, 
An'  Isa'c  na  naught  but  grief  and  pain, 

For  promised  joy. 

Still  thou  art  blest,  compared  wi'  me  ! 
The  present  only  toucheth  thee  ; 
But,  och  !  I  bacicward  cast  my  e'o 

On  prospects  drear ; 
An'  forward,  though  I  canna  see, 


IAMBS  AT  PLAY. 

Say,  ye  that  know,  ye  who  hare  felt  and  seen 
jg's   morning  smiles,   and  soul-onliveuing 

Say,  did  you  give  the  thrilling  transport  way. 
Did  your  eye  biighten,  when  young  lambs  at  play 
Leaped  o'er  your  path  witi  animated  pride. 
Or  gazed  in  merry  clusters  by  your  side  ? 
Ye  who  can  smile  — to  wisdom  no  disgrace  — 
At  the  arch  meaning  of  a  kitten's  face  ; 
If  spotless  innocence  and  infant  ninth 
Excites  to  praise,  or  ^ves  reflection  hirtii ; 
In  shades  like  these  pursue  your  favorite  joy, 
Midat  nature's  revels,  sports  that  never  cloy. 
A  few  b^in  a  short  but  vigorous  mce. 
And  indolence,  abashed,  soon  flies  the  place  : 
Thus  challenged  foith,  see  thither,  one  by  one, 
Fimn  every  side,  assembling  playmates  run  ; 
A  thousand  wUy  antics  mark  their  stay, 
A  starting  crowd,  impatient  of  delay ; 
Like  the  fond  dove  from  fearful  prison  freed, 
Each  seems  to  say,  "Come,  let  us  try  onr  speed  " ; 
Away  they  scour,  impetuous,  ardent,  strong. 
The  gi'een  turf  trembling  as  they  bound  along 
Adown  the  slope,  then  ap  the  hillock  climb, 
Whei'e  every  mole-hill  is  a  bed  of  thyme. 
Then,  panting,  stop;  yet  acarcely  can  refrain, — 
A  bii'd,  a  leaf,  will  set  them  off  again  : 
Or,  if  ft  gale  with  strength  minsual  blow. 
Scattering  the  wild-brier  roses  into  snow, 
Ir  little  limbs  increasing  efforts  try ; 
Like  the  torn  flower,  Hie  fair  asscniblago  fly. 
All,  fallen  rose  !  sad  emblem  of  tlieir  doom  ; 
Frail  as  thyself,  they  perish  while  they  bloom  ! 


FOLDING  THE  FLOCKS, 

Shepherds  all,  and  maidens  fair. 
Fold  your  flocks  np  ;  for  the  air 
'Gins  to  thicken,  and  the  sun 
Already  his  gi'eat  course  hath  run. 
See  the  dew-di'opa,  how  they  kiss 
Every  little  flower  that  is  ; 
Hanging  on  their  velvet  heada, 
Like  a  stiing  of  crystal  beads. 
See  the  heavy  clouds  low  falling 
And  bright  Hesperus  down  calling 
The  dead  night  from  nndergromid ; 
At  whose  iTsing,  mists  unsound, 
Damps  and  vapors,  fly  apace. 
And  hover  o'er  the  smiling  face 
Of  these  postures  ;  where  they  come. 
Striking  dead  both  bud  and  bloom. 
Therefore  from  auch  danger  lock 
Every  one  his  loved  flock  ; 
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And  let  your  dogs  lie  loose  without, 
Lest  the  wolf  come  as  a  scout 
From  the  mouutaiu,  niid  ere  day, 
Bear  a  lamb  or  kid  away ; 
Or  the  crafty,  thievish  fox. 
Break  upon  your  simple  flocks. 
To  Beeure  yourself  from  these, 

So  shall  you  good  ahepherda  prove, 

Anil  deserve  your  master's  love. 

Now,  good  night !  may  sweetest  alumliers 

And  soft  silenee  fall  in  nnmbera 

On  your  eyelids.     So  farewell  : 

Thus  i  end  my  evening  knell. 


The  finely  checkered  duck  before  ter  train 
Kowa  gamilona.  The  stately-sailing  swan 
Gives  out  her  snowy  plumage  to  the  gale  ; 
And,  arching  proud  his  neck,  with  oary  feet 

s  forward  fieiiie,  and  guards  his  osiei-isle, 
Protective  of  his  young.     The  turkey  nigh, 
Loud-thi'eatening,  reddens ;  while   the  peacock 

spreads 
His  every-colored  glory  to  the  snn, 
d  swims  in  radiant  majesty  along, 
ir  the  whole  homely  scene,  the  cooing  dove 
Flies  thick  in  amorous  chase,  and  wanton  rails 
The  glancing  eye,  and  turns  tlie  changeful  iia;k. 


Up  springs  the  laik, 
Shrill-voiced  and  loud,  the  messenger  of  mo: 
Ere  yet  the  shadows  fly,  he  mounted  sings 
Amid  the  dawning  clouds,  and  from  their  haunts 
Calls  up  the  tuneful  nations.     Eveiy  copse 
Deep-tangled,  tree  irregular,  and  bnsh 
Bending  with  dewy  moistm'e,  o'er  the  hiiads 
Of  the  coy  quiristers  that  lodge  within, 
Are  prodigal  of  harmony.     The  tiruah 
And  woodlark,  o'er  the  kind-contending  throng 
Superior  heai'd,  run  through  the  sweetest  length 
Of  notes  ;  when  listening  Philomela  deigns 
To  let  them  joy,  and  purposes,  in  thought 
Elate,  to  make  her  night  excel  their  day. 
Tlie  blackbird  whistles  from  the  thorny  brake  ; 
The  mellow  bullfinch  answers  from  the  grove  ; 
Nor  are  tlie  linnets,  o'er  the  flowering  furze 
Pouiiad  out  profusely,  silent :  joined  to  these, 
Innumerous  songsters,  iti  the  freshening  shade 
Of  new-sprung  leaves,  their  modulations  mix 
Mslliflnous.     The  jay,  the  rook,  the  da,w, 
Aud  each  harsh  pipe,  discordant  heard  alone, 
Aid  the  full  concert ;  while  the  stockdove  bi'eathes 
A  melancholy  murmur  through  the  whole. 

'T  is  love  creates  their  melody,  and  all 
Tills  waste  of  music  is  the  voice  of  love ; 
That  even  to  birds  and  beasts  the  tender  art 
or  pleasing  teaches. 


DOMESTIC  BIRDS. 

The  careful  hen 
Calls  all  her  chirping  family  around, 
Fed  and  defended  by  the  fearless  cock. 
Whose  breast  with  ardor  ilames,  as  on  he  walks, 
Gmcefal,  and  crows  defiance.     In  the  pond 


CHORUS  OF  ENGLISH  SONGSTERS. 

In  the  springtime,  chaffinch  gay,  — • 

' '  Vanished  is  the  wintei'  snow  ] 
Days  grow  longer "  (you  shall  say) ; 

"  Apple-blossoms  soon  will  blow. 
HaslB,  ye  wmgless  lovers,  then, 

Take  your  pleasure  ere  'tis  late. 
Birds  are  building,  maids  and  nien. 

Every  one  selects  his  mate. 
Now  St.  Valentine  is  past, 

April  will  in  tune  be  May ; 
Youth  that  lingers  will  not  last ; 

There  'a  a  sunset  every  day. 
BiiTls  and  poets  both  have  sung, 
'  Love  comes  only  to  the  young.' " 

Sing,  0  nightingale,  in  June  ; 

"  Now  it  is  the  shoi-test  night. 
And  to-morrow's  sun  by  noon 

Will  have  climbed  his  yearly  height. 
Sarer  sounds  the  blackbird's  pipe ; 

Redder  grows  the  apricot ; 
Everything  is  still  and  ripe  ; 

Prom  to-morrow  all  things  rot. 
Life  's  climacteric  of  power 

Is  the  half-way  house  of  Death  ; 
Man's  decline,  like  bird  and  flower. 

Dates  from  parting  of  a  breatl). 
Night  must  now  shift  hands  with  day ; 
Fullest  ripeness  brings  decay." 

Swallow,  in  September  sing ; 

"  Quit  we  now  our  northern  eaves  ; 
All  the  gnata  are  perishing  ; 

'       '  is  look  the  leaves. 


When 


's  riches  they  have  wmgs. 
Vanity  of  vanities ! 

Fleeting  are  all  feathered  things  1 
We  have  read  our  horoscope. 

But  in  summer  we  forget ; 
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Every  syriiig  awakes  new  hope, 

Eveiy  autumn  new  regret. 
'T  is  tlie  tiuth  (but  truth  is  atmage) 
Kttught  'a  immutabla  liul  change." 

Siiow-ljnnting,  in  winter  cry : 

"  Misery,  and  cold,  and  dearth  1 
Darkness  in  tlie  shrouded  sky ! 

Silence  o'er  the  snowy  eartii ! 
Every  tree  looks  wMte  and  wan, 

Bai'bed  with  icicles,  midad, 
Like  some  featheriess  old  man, 

Withered,  toothless,  poor,  and  sad. 
Yet  bo  tiTistful,  Man  and  Biid  ; 

Winter  sliall  not  kill  the  soul. 
Life  on  earth  is  Lojie  deferied, 

Sinue  beyond  it  lies  the  Pole. 
Death,  whose  bounils  are  snow  and  ice. 
Is  the  door  of  Paradise." 


A  BIRD'S  NEST. 

But  moat  of  all  it  wins  ray  admiration 

To  view  the  etrueture  of  this  litde  work,  — 

A  bird's  nest,  mark  it  well  within,  without : 

No  tool  had  he  that  wrought,  no  knife  to  cut. 

No  nail  to  fix,  no  bodkin  to  insert. 

Ho  glue  to  join ;  hia  little  beak  was  all ; 

And  yet  how  neatly  finiahed  I    What  nice  hand 

Witli  every  implement  and  means  of  art, 

And  twenty  years'  appTenticesMp  to  boot. 

Could  make  me  such  another  f    Fondly  then 

We  boast  of  excellence,  where  noblest  skill 

Instinctive  genius  foils. 


—  Birds,  the  free  tenants  of  land,  air,  and  ocean, 
Their  folTns  all  symmoti7,  their  motions  grace  ; 
In  plumage,  delicate  and  beautiful. 

Thick  without  burden,  close  as  fishes'  scales. 
Or  loose  as  full-blown  poppies  to  the  breeze  ; 
With  wings  that  might  have  had  a  soul  within 

They  hore  theirownera  by  such  sweet  enehantmen  t, 

—  Biivis,  small  and  gl'eat,  of  endless  shapes  and 

colors, 
Here  flew  and  perched,  there  swam  end  di^d  at 

pleasure; 
Watchful  and  a^la,  uttering  voices  wild 
And  harsh,  yet  in  accordance  with  the  ivaves 
Upon  the  beach,  the  winds  in  caverns  moaning, 
Or  winds  and  waves  abroad  upon  the  water. 


Some  sought  their  food  among  the  finny  shoala. 
Swift  darting  from  the  clouds,  emeiging  soon 
With  slender  captives  glittering  in  tlieir  beaks ; 
These  in  recesses  of  steep  crags  constnicteil 
Their  eyries  inaccessible,  and  tcaineil 
Their  hardy  broods  to  forage  in  all  weathera  ; 
Others,  more  gorgeously  appareled,  dwelt 
Among  the  woods,  on  nature's  dainties  feeding. 
Herbs,  seeda,  and  I'oofs ;  or,  ever  on  the  wing. 
Pursuing  insects  through  tlie  boundless  air  i 
In  hollow  trees  or  thickets  those  concealed 
Their  exquisitely  woven  nests  ;  where  lay 
Their  callow  ol&pring,  quiet  as  the  down 
On  their  own  breasts,  till  from  her  search  the  dam 
With  laden  bill  I'etumed,  and  ahared  the  meal 
Among  her  clamorous  suppiiants,  all  agape  ; 
Then,  cowering  o'er  them  with  expanded  wings. 
She  felt  how  sweet  it  ia  to  be  a  mother. 
Of  theae,  a  few,  with  melody  untaught, 
Tunied  all  iJie  air  to  music  within  hearing, 
Themselves  unseen  ;  while  bolder  quii'isters 
On  loftiest  branches  sti'ained  tlieir  claiion-pipes. 
And  made  the  forest  echo  to  their  aci'eams 
Discordant,  — yet  there  was  no  discord  there. 
But  tempered  harmony ;  all  tones  combining. 
In  the  rich  confluence  of  ten  thousand  tongues, 
To  tell  of  joy  and  to  inspire  it.     Who 
Could  hear  such  conceit;,  and  not  join  in  choras  f 


Plato,  anticiiiating  the  reviewers. 
From  liis  republic  banished  witllont  pity 

The  poets  :  in  this  little  town  of  yours, 
You  put  to  deatli,  by  means  of  a  committee. 

The  ballad-singers  emd  the  troubadours. 
The  street-musicians  of  the  heavenly  city, 

The  bii-ds,  who  make  sweet  music  for  us  all 
ir  dark  bom's,  aa  David  did  for  S.iul. 

The  thrush,  that  carols  at  the  dawn  of  day 
From  the  green  steeples  of  the  piny  wood  ; 

The  oriole  in  the  elm  ;  the  noisy  jay, 
Jni^ning  like  a  foreigner  at  his  food  ; 

The  bluebird  balanced  on  aome  topmost  spiaj. 
Flooding  with  melody  the  neighborhood  ; 

Linnet  and  meadow-lark,  and  all  the  throng 

That  dwell  in  nests,  and  have  tlie  ^ft  of  song,  — 

You  alay  them  all!  and  wherefore !   For  the  gain 
~  '  a  scant  handful  more  or  leas  of  wheat, 

Or  rye,  or  barley,  or  some  other  grain, 
Scratched  up  at  random  !>y  industrious  feet 

Scarehing  for  worm  or  weevil  after  rain ; 
Or  a  few  cherries,  that  are  not  so  sweet 
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Do  you  ne'er  tliiuk  what  wondrous  beings  these  ? 

Do  yon  ne'er  think  who  miuie  tlieni,  mid  who 
taught 
The  dialect  they  speak,  where  melodies 

Alone  are  the  interpreters  of  thought  * 
Whose  household  words  are  songs  in  maiiy  keys, 

Sweeter  than  instrument  of  mau  e'er  caught ! 
Whose  habitations  in  the  tree-toiia  even 
Are  half-way  houses  on  the  road  to  heaven  ! 

Think,  every  morning  when  the  snn  peeps  through 
Tha  dim,  leaf-tattieed  windows  of  the  givive. 

How  jubilant  tJie  happy  birds  renew 
Their  old  melodious  madrigals  of  love  ! 

And  when  you  think  of  this,  remember  too 
'T  is  always  morning  somewhere,  and  above 

The  awakening  continents,  fram  share  to  shore. 

Somewhere  the  birds  ai'e  singing 


Think  of  yonr  woods  and  orchards  without  birds  I 
Of  empty  neslstliat  cling  to  boughs  and  bsania. 

As  in  an  idiot's  brain  I'emembered  words 
Hang  empty  mid  the  cobwebs  of  his  dreams  ! 

Will  bleat  of  Hoeks  or  bellowing  of  herds 

Make  up  for  the  lost  music,  when  your  teams 

Drag  home  the  stingy  harvest,  and  no  more 

The  feathered  gleanera  follow  to  your  door  ? 


What !  would  you  rather  see  the  incessant  stir 
Of  insects  in  the  windrows  of  the  hay. 

And  hear  the  locust  and  the  grasshopper 
Their  melancholy  hnnly-gui  dies  play ! 

Is  this  more  pleasant  to  you  than  the  whirr 
Of  meadowJatk,  and  its  sweet  roundelay. 

Or  twitter  of  little  fieldfai'es,  as  you  take 

Your  nooning  in  the  shade  of  bush  and  brake  ? 

You  call  them  thieves  and  pillagers ;  but  know 
They  am  the  wingfed  wardens  of  your  farms, 

Who  from  the  cornfields  drive  the  insidious  foe, 
And  from  your  hai-vests  keep  a  hundred  harms ; 

Even  the  blackest  of  thein  all,  the  crow, 
Benders  good  service  as  your  man-at-arms, 

Crushing  tlia  beetle  in  his  coat  of  mail. 

And  crying  havoc  on  the  slug  and  snail. 

How  can  I  t*aoh  your  children  gentleness. 
And  mercy  to  tiie  weak,  and  i-everenoe 

For  Life,  which,  iji  its  weakness  or  excess. 
Is  still  a  gleam  of  God's  omnipotence. 

Or  Death,  which,  seeming  darkness,  is  no  less 
The  selfeame  light,  although  averted  hence. 

When  by  your  laws,  youractions,  and  your  speech, 

You  contradict  the  very  thitigs  I  teach  ? 


BIRDS  BY  MY  WINDOW. 

SwBET  birds  that  by  my  window  sing. 
Or  sail  around  on  eaiBlesa  wing. 
Beseech  ye,  lend  your  caroling. 

While  I  salute  my  darling. 

She 's  far  from  me,  away,  away. 
Across  the  hills,  beyond  the  bay, 
Butstill  my  heart  goes  night  and  day 
To  meet  and  greet  my  darling. 

Brawn  wren,  from  ont  whose  swelling  throat 
Unstinted  joys  of  music  Hoat, 
Come  lend  to  me  thine  own  June  note. 
To  warble  to  my  darling. 

Sweet  dove,  thy  tender,  lovelorn  coo 
Melts  pensively  the  orelianl  through  ; 
Grant  me  thy  gentle  voice  to  woo. 
And  I  shall  win  my  darling. 

Lark,  ever  leal  to  dawn  of  day. 
Pause  ere  thou  wingst  thy  skywaivl  way,  — 
Pause,  and  bestow  one  quivering  lay. 
One  anthem  for  my  darUng. 

Ah,  mocker !  rich  as  leafy  June, 
Thou  'It  giunt,  I  know,  one  little  boon. 
One  strain  of  thy  most  matchless  tune. 
To  solace  my  own  dalliiig. 

Blight  choir,  your  peerless  song  shall  stir 
The  rapturous  chords  of  love  in  her  ; 
But  who  shall  be  om  messenger, 

When  we  saluta  my  darling  ? 

0  voiceless  swallow,  crown  of  spring. 
Lend  ns  awhile  thy  swift  curved  wing  ; 
Straight  as  an  aiTow  thon  shalt  bring 
This  greethig  to  my  darling ! 


THE  MOCKING-BJRD. 

Once,  Paumanok, 
When  the  snows  had  melted,  and  the  Fifth- 
mouth  grass  was  giuwing, 
Up  this  sea-shore,  iu  some  briei-s, 
Two  guests  from  Alabama,  —  two  together. 
And  their  nest,  and  four  light-gi'een  eggs,  spatted 

with  brawn, 
And  eveiyday  thehe-binl,  to  and  fro,  near  at  hand, 
And  every  day  the  shc-bii'd,  crouched  on  her 

nest,  silent,  with  bright  eyes, 
And  every  day  I,  a  cnrioua  boy,  never  too  close, 

never  disturbing  them, 
Cautiously  peeriug,  absorbing,  translating. 
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"Two  together! 
Wiuds  blow  Bouth,  or  winds  blow  north, 
Day  come  white,  or  nigiit  lionie  blfuilc, 
Home,  or  rivers  and  mountains  from  home, 
Singing  all  time,  minding  no  time, 
If  we  two  but  keep  together." 

Till,  of  a  andden. 
Maybe  killed,  unknown  to  ber  mate, 
Oneforenoontheshe-birderoucheduotonthenast, 
Nor  returned  that  afternoon,  nor  the  next. 
Not  ever  appeared  again. 

And  thenceforward,  all  summer,  in  tlie  sound 

And  at  night,  under  the  full  of  the  moon,  in 

calmer  weather. 
Over  the  hoai'ss  Bulging  of  the  sea, 
Or  flitting  from  brier  to  brier  by  day, 
I  saw,  I  heard  at  intervals,  the  iTiuiaining  one, 

the  he-hird, 
Tlie  solitary  guest  from  Alabama. 

"  Blow  !  blow  !  blow  I 
Blow  up,  sea-winds,  along  Paumanok's  shoi-e  ! 
I  wait  and  I  watt,  till  you  blow  my  mate  to  nie." 

Yes,  when  the  stars  glistened, 
All  night  long,  on  the  prong  of  a  moss-scalloped 

Down,  almost  amid  the  slapping  waves, 

Sat  the  lone  singer,  wonderful,  causing  teais. 


He  called  on  his  mate  ; 
He  poured  forth  the  mean 


s  which  I,  of  all 


"Soothe!  soothe!  soothe! 
Close  on  its  wave  soothes  the  wave  behind. 
And  again  another  behind,  eiiibmeing  and  h 

ping,  every  one  close, 
But  my  love  Soothes  not  me,  not  me. 


"Loi 


data 


"0  night !  do  I  not  see  my  love  fluttering  oi 
there  among  the  breakers  ? 
Vhat  is  that  little  black  thing  I  aeu  there  in  ti 


"  Loud  !  loud  !  loud  ! 
Loud  1  call  to  you,  my  love  '. 
High  and  clear  1  shoot  my  voice  over  the  wa' 
Surely  you  must  know  who  is  here,  is  here  ; 
You  must  Itnoiv  who  I  am,  my  love ! 


gmgni 


What  is  that  dusky  spot  hi  your  biDwn  yellow  ? 
0,  it  is  the  shape,  the  shape  of  my  mat^  ! 
0  moon,  do  not  keep  her  from  me  any  longer. 

"  Land  !  land  I  0  land  I 
Whichever  way  i  turn,  0,  I  think  you  could  give 

me  my  mate  back  again,  if  you  only  would ; 
For  I  am  ahnost  sure  I  see  her  dinily  whichever 

way  1  look. 


"  0  throat !  0  ti-embling  throat ! 
Sound  cleai'er  through  the  atmospheie  ! 
Pierce  the  woods,  the  earth  ; 
Somewhere  listening  to  cafoh  you,  must  be  tliB 

"  Shake  out,  carols  ! 
Solitaiy  here  — the  night's  carols  1 
Carols  of  lonesome  love  !  Death's  carols  ! 
Carols  under  that  lagging,  yellow,  waning  moon  ! 
0,  under  that  moon,  where  she  droops  almost 

down  into  the  sea ! 
0  reckless,  despairing  carols  1 

"  Bnt  soft !  sink  low  ; 
Soft  I  let  me  just  murmur  ; 
And  do  you  waits  moment,  you  husky-noised  sea  ; 
For  sojilewliere  I  believe  I  heai'd  my  mate  re- 
sponding Ui  me. 
So  faint  —  I  must  be  still,  be  still  to  listen  ; 
But  not  altogether  still,  for  then  she  might  not 
come  immediately  to  me. 

"Hither,  my  love  1 
Here  1  am  !  Here  ! 
With  this  just- sustained  note  i  announce  myself 

to  you; 
This  gentle  call  is  for  you,  my  love,  foe  you. 

3o  not  be  decoyed  elsewhere ! 
That  is  the  whittle  of  the  wind  — it  is  not  my 
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Haii,  beauteous  atraiiger  ol'  the  grova  ! 

Tlioii  mesaeDger  of  spiing  ! 
Now  Heaveii  repairs  thy  ratal  seat, 

Aud  woods  tliy  wehiome  sing. 

Soon  aa  the  daisy  decks  the  green, 

Hnst  thou  a  star  to  guide  thj  path. 
Or  mark  the  rolling  year  i 

Delightful  visitant !  with  thee 

I  hail  ths  time  of  flowers. 
And  hear  the  sound  of  music  sweet 

From  biiils  among  the  bowers. 

The  sehool-boy,  wandering  thraugh  the  w 

To  pall  the  primrose  gay, 
Stai-ts,  thy  most  curious  voice  to  hoar. 

And  imitates  thy  lay. 

What  time  the  pea  pats  on  the  bloom, 

Thou  fliest  thy  vocal  vale. 
An  annual  guest  in  other  laads. 

Another  spring  to  hail. 

Sweet  bird  !  thy  bower  is  ever  green. 

Thy  shy  is  ever  clear ; 
Thou  hast  no  soiTow  in  thy  soug, 

No  winter  iu  thy  year ! 

0,  could  I  fly,  I  'd  fly  with  thee ! 

Wo  'd  make,  with  joyful  wing, 
Our  annual  visit  o'er  the  globe, 

Attendants  on  the  spring. 


When  the  tongue  swings  out  to  tliemidnightmooii, 
When  the  sexton  cheeily  rings  for  noon. 
When  the  clock  strikes  cleai'  at  morning  light. 
When  the  child  is  waked  nith  "nine  at  night," 
When  the  chimes  play  soft  in  the  Sabbath  air. 
Filling  the  spirit  with  tones  of  prayer,  — 
Whatever  tale  in  the  bell  ia  heard. 
He  broods  on  his  folded  feet  unstirred, 

lising  half  in  his  rounded  nest. 
He  takes  the  time  to  smooth  his  breast, 
Then  drops  again,  with  filmfed  eyes. 
And  sleeps  as  the  last  vibration  dies. 

Sweet  bird  I  I  would  that  I  could  be 
A  hermit  in  the  crowd  like  thee  j 
With  wings  to  (ly  to  wood  and  glen. 
Thy  lot,  like  mine,  is  cast  with  men  ; 
And  daily,  with  unwilling  feet, 
I  tread,  like  thee,  tlie  crowded  street, 
But,  unlike  me,  when  day  is  o'er. 
Thou  canst  dismiss  the  world,  and  soor ; 

it  a  half-telt  wish  for  rest. 
Canst  smooth  the  feathers  on  thy  breast. 
And  drop,  forgetful,  to  thy  nest. 

1  would  that  in  such  wings  of  gold 
I  could  my  weary  heart  upfold  ; 
I  wonld  I  could  look  down  unmoved 
(Unloving  as  I  am  imloved), 
And  while  the  world  throngs  on  beneath. 
Smooth  down  my  cares  and  calmly  breathe ; 
And  never  sad  with  others'  sadness. 
And  never  glad  with  others'  gladness. 
Listen,  unstirred,  to  knell  or  chime. 
And,  lapped  in  qniet,  bide  my  time. 


THE  EBLFBY  PIGEON. 

On  aie  cross-beam  under  the  Old  South  bell 
The  nest  of  a  pigeon  is  builded  well. 
In  summer  and  winter  that  bird  is  there. 
Out  and  in  with  the  morning  air  ; 
I  love  to  see  him  track  the  street. 
With  his  wary  eye  and  active  feet ; 
Aud  I  ofteu  watch  him  as  he  springs, 
Ciroling  the  steeple  with  easy  wings. 
Till  across  the  dial  his  shade  has  passed. 
And  the  belfry  edge  is  gained  at  last ; 
'T  is  a  bird  I  love,  with  its  brooding  note, 
And  the  trembling  throb  in  its  mottled  throat ; 
There  's  a  human  look  in  its  swelling  biBnat, 
And  the  gentle  curve  of  its  lowly  crest ; 
And  I  often  stop  witli  the  fear  I  feel,  — 
He  runs  so  close  to  the  rapid  wheel. 

Whatever  is  rung  on  that  noisy  boll,  — 
Chime  of  the  hour,  or  funeral  knell,  — 
Thu  dove  in  the  belfry  must  hear  it  well. 


Bird  of  the  wilderness, 

Blithesome  and  cuinberless, 
Sweet  he  thy  matin  o'er  moorlEind  and  lea  I 

Emblem  ot  happiness. 

Blest  is  thy  dwelling-place,  — 
0,  to  abide  in  the  desert  with  thee  ! 

Wild  is  thy  lay  and  loud 

Par  in  the  downy  cloud, 
Love  gives  it  energy,  love  gave  it  birth. 

Where,  on  thy  dewy  wing. 

Where  act  thou  Journeying  1 
Thy  lay  is  in  heaven,  thy  love  is  on  eoi'th. 

O'er  fell  and  fountain  sheen. 

O'er  moor  and  mountain  green, 
O'er  the  red  sti-esmer  that  heralds  the  day, 

Over  the  cloudlet  dim. 

Over  the  rainbow's  rim. 
Musical  cherub,  soar,  singing,  away  ! 

Then,  when  the  gloaming  comes, 

Low  in  the  heather  blooms 
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Sivflflt  will  thy  welcome  nnd  ted  of  love  be  ! 

Like  a  high-born  maiden 

Emblem  of  hapjiiiioss. 

In  a  palate  tower. 

Blest  is  thy  dwelling-place, 

Soothing  her  love-laden 

0,  to  abide  in  the  desert  with  thee  ! 

JAME^  HOCO, 

Sonl  in  seci'et  hour 
With  music  sweet  as  love,  which  overflows  her 
bower ; 

TO  THE  SKYLARK. 

Like  a  glow-worm  golden. 
In  a  dell  of  dew, 

Hail  to  thee,  blithe  spirit! 

Scattering  unheholden 

BM  thou  never  wert. 

Its  aerial  hue 

That  from  heaven,  or  near  it, 

Among  the  (lowers  and  grass  which  screen  it  from 

Poui'est  thy  full  heart 

the  view; 

I  n  iirofi;se  strains  of  unpremeditated  art. 

Lilte  a  rose  embowered 

Hi^er  atill  and  higher 

In  its  own  green  leaves, 

From  the  earth  thou  apringett. 

By  wai-m  winds  deflowered, 

Lilte  a  cloud  of  fire ; 

Till  the  scent  it  gives 

The  blue  deep  thou  wiugest, 

Makes  faint  with  too  much  sweet  these  heavy- 

And  singing  still  dost  soai',   and  soaring  ever 

winged  thieves. 

singtst. 

Sound  of  vernal  showers 

In  the  golden  lightening 

On  tlie  twinkling  gi-aas, 

Of  the  setting  sun, 

Eain -awakened  flowei's. 

O'er  which  clouds  are  brightening, 

All  that  ever  was 

Thou  dost  float  and  run ; 

Joyous  and  fresh  and  clear  thy  music  doth  surpsis. 

Like  an  embodied  joy  whose  race  is  just  begun.  . 

Teach  us,  sprite  or  bird. 

The  ]iale  pui'ple  even 

What  sweet  thoughts  are  thine  ; 

Melts  around  thy  flight ; 

I  have  never  heard 

Like  a  star  of  heaven. 

Praise  of  love  or  wine 

In  the  broad  daylight 

That  panted  forth  a  flood  of  rapture  so  divine. 

Thou  an  unseen,  but  yet  1  hear  thy  shrill  delight. 

Chorus  hymeneal, 

Keen  as  are  the  an-owa 

Of  that  silvei-  sphere, 

Matched  with  thine,  would  he  all 

^Vhoae  intense  lamp  nai-rows 

But  an  empty  vaunt,  — 

In  the  white  dawn  clear. 

A  thingwhereinwefeelthew  is  some  hidden  want. 

Until  we  hardly  see,  we  fe«I  that  it  is  there. 

What  objects  are  the  fountains 

All  the  earth  and  air 

Of  thy  happy  strain  ? 

With  tiy  voice  is  loud. 

What  fields,  or  waves,  or  mountains  ? 

As,  when  night  is  bare, 

What  shapes  of  sky  or  plain  ? 

Fram  one  lonely  cloud 

What  love  of  thine  own  kind  1    What  ignorance 

The  moon  rains  out  her  beams,  and  heaven  is 

of  pain  ? 

overflowed- 

With  thy  clear,  keen  joyance 

What  thou  art  we  know  not ; 

Languor  cannot  be ; 

What  is  most  lilte  thee  ? 

Shadow  of  annoyance 

From  rainbow  clouds  there  flow  not 

Never  come  near  thee ; 

Drops  so  bright  t»  see. 

Thou  lovest,  but  ne'er  knew  love's  sad  satiety. 

As  from  thy  presence  showers  a  rdn  of  melody. 

Waking  or  asleep. 

LOte  a  poet  hidden 

Thou  of  death,  must  deem 

In  the  light  of  thought, 

Things  more  true  and  deep 

Singing  hymns  unbidden, 

Than  we  mortals  dream, 

Till  the  world  is  wrought 

Or  how  could  thy  notes  flow  iu  such  a  crystal 

-^ 

To  sympathy  with  hopes  and  fears  it  hoeded  not ; 

sttoam? 
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We  look  before  and  after, 

And  pine  for  what  ia  not ; 
Our  sincereat  laugliter 
With  some  pain  is  fraught ; 
Our  awsetoat  songs  arc  those  that  tell  of  saddes 
thought. 

Yet  ifwe  could  scorn 

Hate  and  pride  and  fear, 
If  wo  wore  things  bom 
Not  to  shed  a  tear, 
1  know  not  how  thy  joj  we  ever  should  come  neai 


Better  than  all 

Of  delightful  sound. 
Better  than  ell  treiisiiies 

That  in  books  ai-e  found, 
Thy  skill  to  poet  were,  thou  scornec  of  the  ground  I 

Teach  me  half  the  gladness 
That  thy  broiin  must  know, 

Such  harmonious  madness 
From  my  lips  would  flow, 
The  world  should  listen  then,  as  I  am  listening 


HABK,  HAEK!  THE  LAEX- 

Hark,  hark  !  the  lark  at  heaven's  gate  i 

And  Phcehus  'gins  arise. 
His  steeds  to  water  at  those  springs 

On  ohftiiced  flowers  that  lies  ; 
And  winking  Maiy-buds  begin 

To  ope  their  golden  eyes ; 
With  everything  tliat  pretty  bin. 

My  lady  sweet,  arise ; 


TO  1 


S  SKYLARK. 


Ethereal  minstrel  1  pUgrim  of  the  sky  ! 

Dost  thou  despise  the  earth  where  cares  abound 
Or,  while  the  wings  espire,  are  heart  and  eye 

Both  with  thy  nest  upon  the  dewy  ground  ? 
Thy  nest,  which  thou  canst  drop  into  at  will, 
Those  quiveringwings  composed,  that  music  still 

To  the  last  point  of  vision,  and  beyond. 
Mount,  daring  waibler  !  —  that  love-prompted 
strain, 

'Twiit  thee  and  thine  a  never- failing  bond, 
Thrills  not  the  less  the  bosom  of  the  plain  ; 

Yet  migbtst  thou  seem,  proud  privilege !  to  si: 

All  independent  of  the  leafy  spring. 


Leave  to  the  nightingale  her  shady  wood  ; 

A  privacy  of  glorious  light  is  thine, 
Whence  thou  dost  pour  upon  the  world  a  flood 

Of  harmony,  with  instinct  more  divine  ; 
Type  of  the  wise,  who  soar,  but  never  roam,  ^ 
True  to  tlie  kindred  points  of  Heaven  and  Home  ! 


THE  THBTTSH. 

!T  bird  1  that  aing'st  away  the  early  houi's 

inters  past  or  coming,  void  of  care  ; 

Well  pleased  with  delights  which  present  are. 

~  "      seasons,   budding   sprays,   sweet-smelling 

flowers,  — 
To  rooks,  to  springs,  to  rills,  from  leafy  bowers 
Thou  thy  Creator's  goodness  dost  declnra. 
And  what  dear  gifts  on  thee  he  did  not  spare, 
A  stain  to  human  sense  in  sin  that  lowers. 
What  sonl  can  he  so  sick  which  by  thy  songs 
(Attired  in  sweetness)  sweetly  is  not  diiven 
Quite  to  forget  earth'sturmoils,  spites,  andwi-ongs, 
And  lift  a  reverent  eye  and  thought  to  heaven  ! 
Sweet,  artless  songster  !  thou  my  mind  dost  raise 

irs  of  spheres,  — yes,  and  to  angels'  lays. 


THE  ENGLISH  EOBIN. 

See  yon  robin  on  the  spray ; 

Look  ye  how  his  tiny  form 
Swells,  as  when  his  meriy  lay 

Gushes  forth  amid  the  storai. 

Though  the  snow  ia  falling  fast, 
Specking  o'er  his  coat  with  white,  — 

Though  loud  roars  the  chilly  blast. 
And  the  evening 's  lost  in  night,  ^ 


Yet  from  out  the  darkness  dreary 
Cometh  still  that  cheerful  note ; 

Praisefiii  aye,  and  never  weary, 
la  that  little  warbling  throat. 

Thank  him  for  his  lesson's  sake, 
Thank  God's  gentle  minstrel  there, 

Who,  when  storms  make  others  quake, 
Sings  of  days  that  brighter  were. 


THE  ROBIK. 

My  old  Welsh  neighbor  over  the  way 
Crept  slowly  out  in  the  sun  of  spring, 

Pushed  from  her  eats  the  locks  of  gray, 
And  listened  to  hear  the  robin  aing. 
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Her  gi'andson,  playing  at  marbles,  stopped. 
And  cniel  in  sport,  ds  boys  will  ba, 

Tossed  a  stone  at  the  bird,  who  hopped 
From  bough  to  bough  in  the  apple-tree. 

"Nay!"  said  the  grandmother ;  "hnveyour 

My  poor  bad  boy  I  of  the  fiery  pit, 
And  how,  drop  by  drop,  this  mereiful  bird 
Carries  the  water  that  quenches  it ! 

"  He  brings  cool  dew  in  his  little  bill, 
And  lets  tt  fall  on  the  soals  of  sin  ; 

You  caji  sea  the  mark  on  his  red  breast  still 
Of  fires  that  scorch  as  he  drops  it  in. 

' '  My  poor  Bron  rhuddyn !  my  breast-bnmed  bird, 
Singing  so  sweetly  from  limb  to  limb. 

Very  dear  to  the  heart  of  our  Lord 
Is  he  who  pities  the  lost,  Itke  himt" 

"Amen!"  I  said  to  the  beautiful  myth ; 

' '  Sing,  bird  of  God,  in  ray  heart  as  well ; 
Each  good  thought  is  a  drop  whei'ewith 

To  cool  and  lessen  the  fires  of  hell. 


"Prayers  of  love  like  ra 
Tears  of  pity  are  oooli 

And  dear  to  the  heart  of 
Who  suffer  like  him  i 


1- drops  fall, 
the  good  ttiei 

JlilCN  Ci,  H 


THE  BOBOUNK. 

Bobolink  !  that  in  the  meadow, 
Or  beneath  the  orehaivi's  shadow, 
Keepest  up  a  constant  rattle 
Joyous  03  my  children's  prattle. 
Welcome  to  the  north  again  ! 
Welcome  to  mine  ear  thy  strain, 
Welcome  to  mine  eye  the  sight 
Of  thy  huff,  thy  black  and  white  I 
Brighter  plumes  may  greet  the  sun 
By  the  banks  of  Amazon  ; 
Sweet«r  tones  niay  weave  the  spell 
Of  enchanting  Philomel ; 
But  the  tropic  bii-d  woold  fail. 
And  the  English  nightingale. 
If  we  should  compare  their  wortli 
With  thine  endless,  gushing  niirtli. 

When  the  ides  of  May  are  jsist, 
June  and  summer  Hearing  fast, 
While  from  depths  of  blue  above 
Comes  the  mighty  breath  of  love, 
Calling  out  each  bud  and  flower 
With  resistless,  secret  power,  — 
Waking  hope  and  fond  desire, 
Kindling  the  erotic  fire,  — 


Filling  youths'  and  maidens'  dreoiiis 
With  mysterious,  pleasing  themes  ; 
Then,  amid  tlie  sunlight  clear 
Floating  in  the  fi'agi'ant  air, 
Thou  dost  fill  each  heart  with  pleasure 
By  thy  gUd  ecstatic  measure. 

A  single  note,  so  sweet  and  low. 
Like  a  full  heait's  overflow, 
Foims  the  prelude ;  but  the  strain 
Gives  us  no  anch  tone  again  ; 
For  the  wild  and  saucy  song 
Leaps  and  skips  the  notes  among, 
With  such  quick  and  sportive  play, 
Ne'er  was  madder,  merrier  lay. 

Gayest  songster  of  the  spring ! 
Thy  melodies  before  me  bring 
Visions  of  some  dream-built  land, 
Where,  by  constant  zephyrs  fanned, 
I  might  walk  the  livelong  day. 
Embosomed  in  perpetual  May. 
Hor  eara  nor  foar  thy  bosom  knows ; 
For  tlee  a  tempest  never  blows  ; 
But  when  our  northern  siunmer  's  o'er, 
By  Delaware's  or  Schuylkill's  sliore 
Tlie  wild  riee  lifts  its  airy  head. 
And  royal  feasts  for  thee  are  spread. 
And  wheu  the  winter  threatens  there. 
Thy  tireless  wings  yet  own  no  fear, 
But  bear  thee  to  more  southern  coasts. 
Far  beyond  the  reach  of  flxists. 

Boboludt  I  still  may  thy  gladness 
Take  from  me  all  tfdnts  of  sadness  ; 
Fill  my  soul  with  ti'ust  unshaken 
In  that  Being  who  has  taken 
Care  for  every  living  thing, 
In  summer,  winter,  fall,  and  spring. 


THE  O'LINCOLN  FAMILY. 

OCK  of  merry  singing-birds  were  sporting  in 
the  grove  ; 

Some  were  warbling  cheerily,  and  some  were  mak- 
ing love  ; 

There  were  Bobolinoon,  Wadolincon,  Wintei-see- 
ble,  Conqnedle, — 
livelier  set  was  never  led  by  tabor,  pipe,  or 
fiddle,  — 

Crying,    "Phew,   shew,  Wadolincon,    see,   see, 
Bobolincon, 

Down  among  the  tjckletops,  hiding  in  the  but- 

ow  the  saucy  ehap,  I  see  his  shining  cap 
Bobbing  in  the  clover  there,  —  see,  see,  see!" 
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Up  iliea  Bobolincon,  pEi-ehing  on  an  apple-ti' 
Startled  by  his  rival's  song,  quickened  ty  bis 

ndllery, 
Soon  he  spies  the  t<^e  aflofit,  curveting  ii 

And  merrily  he  turns  about,  and  warns  bii 

beware  i 
"  'T  is  you  that  would  a-wcrtjing  go,  down  among 

the  ruahea  0  ! 
But  wait  a  week,  till  flowers  are  cheery, — 

a  week,  and,  ere  you  marry, 
Be  sure  of  a  house  wherein  to  tany ! 
Wadolink,  Whiskodink,  Tom  Denny,  wait,  i 


Every  one's  a  funny  fellow  ;  every  one 's  a  little 

mellow ; 
Follow,  follow,  follow,  follow,  o'er  the  hill  and 

in  the  hollow ! 
Merrily,  merrily,  there  they  hie  ;  now  they  rise 

and  now  they  fly ; 
They  cross  and  turn,  and  in  and  ont,  and  down 

in  the  middle,  and  wheel  about,  — 
With  a  "Phew,  shew,  Wadolinoon  !  listen  to 

me,  Bobolincon  !  — 
Happy 's  the  wooing  that 's  speedOy  doing,  that  'a 

speedily  doing. 
That 's  merry  and  over  with  the  bloom  of  the 

clover  1 
Bobolincon,  Wadoliccon,  WinteraeeWe,  follow, 

follow  me ! 


THE  TELLTALE. 

Once,  oh  a  golden  afternoon, 

With  xadiant  faces  and  hearts  in  tune. 

Two  fond  lovers  in  dreaming  mood 

Threaded  ft  niral  solitude. 
Wholly  happy,  they  only  knew 
That  the  earth  was  blight  and  the  sky  was  blue, 

That  light  and  beauty  pnd  joy  and  song 

Channed  the  way  as  they  passed  along : 
The  ail'  was  fragrant  with  woodland  scents ; 
The  squirrel  frisked  on  the  roadside  fence ; 

And   hovering    near  them,    ' '  Chee,   ehee, 
chink  f " 

Queried  the  curious  bobolink. 
Pausing  and  peering  with  sidelong  head, 
As  saucily  questioning  all  they  said  ; 

While  the  ox-eye  danced  on  its   slender 

And  all  glad  nature  rejoiced  with  them. 
Over  the  odorous  fields  were  strewn 
Wilting  windrows  of  grass  new-mown. 
And  rosy  billows  of  elovei'  bloom 
Suj^d  in  the  sunshine  and  breathed  per- 


Swiiiging  low  on  a  slender  limb. 

The  sparrow  warbled  his  wedding  hymn, 

And,  balancing  on  a  Wackberry-brier, 

The  bobolink  sung  with  his  heart  on  fire, — 
"  Chink !    If  you  wish  to  kiss  her,  do  I 
Do  it,  do  it !     You  coward,  yon  ! 

Kiss  her  !     Kiss,  kiss  her  i    Who  will  sec  ? 

Only  we  three  I  we  three  1  we  three  ! " 

Under  garlands  of  drooping  vines. 
Through  dim  visfaa  of  sweet-breathed  pines, 
Fast  wide  meadow-iields,  lately  mowed, 
Wandered  the  indolent  countiy  road. 
The  lovers  foUowed  it^  listening  still. 
And,  loitering  slowly,  as  lovers  ml!, 

Entered  a  low-reofed  bridge  that  lay. 
Dusky  and  cool,  in  their  pleasant  vray. 
Under  its  arch  a  smooth,  brown  stream 
Silently  glided,  with  glint  and  gleam, 
Shaded  by  graceful  elms  that  spread 
Their  verdurous  canopy  overhead,  — 
The  stream  so  narrow,  the  boughs  so  wide. 
They  met  and  mingled  across  the  tide. 
Alders  loved  it,  and  seemed  to  keep 
Patient  watch  as  it  lay  asleep. 
Mirroring  clearly  the  trees  and  sky 
And  the  flitting  form  of  the  dragon-fly. 

Save  where  the  swift-winged  swallow  played 
In  and  out  in  the  aun  and  shade. 
And  darting  and  circling  in  merry  chase, 
Dipped,  and  dimpled  its  clear  dark  face. 

Fluttering  lightly  from  brink  to  brink 

Followed  the  garrulous  bobolink, 

Rallying  loudly,  with  mirthful  din. 
The  pair  who  lingered  nnseen  within. 

And  when  from  the  friendly  bridge  at  last 

Into  the  road  beyond  they  passed, 

A^ain  beside  them  the  tempter  went, 
Keeping  the  thread  of  his  argument  — 

"Either!  kiss  her  I  ehink-a-ehee-chee  1 

I  '11  not  mention  it !    Don't  mind  me  ! 
I'H  be  sentinel  — I  can  see 
All  around  from  this  tall  birch-tl'ee  ! " 

But  ah  I  they  noted  —  nor  deemed  it  strange  — 

In  his  rollicking  chorus  a  trifling  change  ; 
"  Do  it  1  do  it !  "  with  might  and  main 
Warbled  the  telltale —  "Do  it  again/" 


KOBEKT  OF  LINCOLN. 

Mereily  swinging  on  brier  and  weed. 
Near  to  the  nest  of  his  little  dame. 
Over  the  mountain-side  or  mead, 
Robert  of  Lincoln  is  telling  his  name 
Bob- o' -link,  bob -o' -link, 
Spink,  spank,  spink  ; 
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Snug  and  safo  is  tliat  neat  of  ours, 
Hidden  among  the  summer  fiowera. 

Chee,  chee,  chee. 

Eobert  of  Lincoln  is  gayly  dressed, 

Weai'iiig  a  bright  black  wedding  coat ; 
White  ore  his  shouldera  and  white  his  oi«st. 
Hear  him  call  ia  his  meny  note  : 
Bob-o'-link,  bob-o'-link, 
Spink,  spank,  apink ; 
Look,  what  a  nice  new  coat  is  mine. 
Sure  there  was  never  a  bird  so  fine, 

Chee,  chee,  cheo, 

Hubert  of  Lincoln's  Quaker  wife. 

Pretty  and  qniet,  with  plain  brown  wings, 
Passing  at  home  a  patient  lifi^ 

Broods  tn  tba  grass  while  her  husband  sings  ; 
Bob-o'-link,  bob-o'-link, 
Spink,  spank,  Spink ; 
Brood,  kind  creature  ;  you  need,  not  fear 
Thieves  and  lobbers  while  I  am  here. 
Chee,  chee,  ehee. 

Modest  and  shy  as  a  nnn  is  she, 

One  weak  chii'p  is  her  only  note. 
Braggart  and  prince  of  braggarts  is  he. 
Pouring  boasts  from  his  little  throat ; 
Bob-o'-link,  bob-o'-link, 
Spink,  spank,  spink ; 
Never  was  1  afi^id  of  man  ; 
Catch  me,  cowaidly  knaves,  if  you  can. 
Chee,  ehee,  chao. 

Six  white  eggs  on  a  bed  of  hay. 

Flecked,  with  purple,  a  pretty  sight ! 
There  as  the  mother  sits  all  day, 

Robert  is  singing  with  all  his  might : 
Bob-o'-link,  bob-o'-link, 
Spink,  spank,  spink ; 
Nice  good  wife,  that  never  goes  out, 
Keeping  house  while  I  frolic  about. 

Chee,  chee,  chee. 

Soon  as  the  little  ones  chip  the  shell 

Six  wide  months  are  open  for  food  ; 
Robert  of  Lincoln  bestirs  him  well, 
Gatheiing  seed  for  the  hungry  bwod. 
Bob-o'-link,  boh-o'-lmk, 
Spink,  apank,  apink ; 
This  new  life  is  likely  to  be 
Hard  for  a  gay  young  fellow  like  me. 
Chee,  chee,  chee. 

Robert  of  Lincoln  at  length  is  made 
Sober  with  work,  and  silent  with  care ; 

Off  is  his  holiday  garment  laid, 
Half  forgotten  that  merry  air, 


Bob-o'-link,  bob-o'-link, 

Spink,  spank,  spink ; 
Nobody  knows  but  my  mate  and  1 
Where  our  nest  and  oar  nestlings  lie. 
Chee,  chee,  chee. 

Summer  wanea  ;  the  childi-en  are  grown  ; 

Fun  and  frolic  no  more  be  knows  ; 
Eohert  of  Lincoln 's  a  humdrum  crone  ; 
Off  he  flies,  and  we  sing  as  he  goes  ; 
Bob-o'-link,  bob-o'-link, 
Spink,  spank,  spink ; 
When  you  can  pipe  tliat  meny  old'fetrain, 
Robert  of  Lincoln,  come  back  ogain. 
Chee,  chee,  chee. 


THE  HEATH-COCK. 

Good  mon'ow  to  thy  sable  beak 
And  glossy  plumage  dai't  and  sleek. 
Thy  crimson  moon  and  azure  eye. 
Cock  of  the  heath,  so  wildly  shy : 
I  see  thee  slyly  cowering  through 
That  wiry  web  of  silvery  dew. 
That  twinkles  in  the  morning  air. 
Like  casements  of  my  lady  fail'. 


A  maid  there  is  in  yonder  tower, 
Who,  peeping  from  her  early  bower, 
Half  shows,  like  thee,  her  simple  wile. 
Her  braided  hair  and  morning  smile. 
The  rarest  things,  with  wayward  will. 
Beneath  the  covert  hide  them  stEl ; 
The  rarest  tilings  io  break  of  day 
Look  shortly  foi-th,  and  shrink  away. 


A  fleeting  moment  of  delight 
I  sunned  me  in  her  cheermg  sight ; 
As  short,  I  ween,  the  time  will  be 
That  I  shall  parley  hold  with  theo. 
Threagh  Snowdon's  mist  red  beami 
The  climbing  hard-boy  chants  his  lay, 
The  gnat-fliea  dance  their  sunny  ring, 
Thou  art  already  on  the  wing. 


n  the  spring 
i  to  our  granaiy,  and  'neath  the  eaves 
^ed  to  make  a  nest,  and  there  did  biing 
Wet  earth  and  straw  and  leaves. 

Day  after  day  she  toiled 
With  patient  ait,  but  ere  her  work  was  orowne 

le  sad  mishap  the  tiny  fabric  spoiled. 
And  dashed  it  to  the  ground. 
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Shii  found  the  ruin  wrought. 

I  \\  bathe  in  yon  bright  cloud. 

But,  not  east  ttown,  foitii  fram  the  place  she  flew, 

Anil  seek  the  stara  that  gem  the  sky. 

And  with  hev  mate  fresh  eai'th  andgrasaes  brought 

And  built  her  neat  anew. 

T  were  heaven  indeed 
Through  fields  of  trackless  light  to  soar, 

But  scarcely  had  she  placed 

On  Nature's  chai'ma  to  feed, 

The  last  soft  feather  on  its  ample  floor, 

And  Nature's  own  gi'eat  God  adore. 

mien  wicked  hand,  or  chance,  again  laid  waste 

CHAHLE5  SfHAGUI!. 

And  wrought  tlie  ruin  o'ur. 

• 

But  still  her  heart  she  kept, 

THE  SWALLOW- 

And  toiled  again,  —  and  last  night,  lieaiing  calls, 

The  gorse  is  yellow  on  the  heath. 

I  looted,  —  and  lo  !  three  little  swallows  slept 

The  banks  with  speedwell  flowers  arc  gay, 

Witliin  the  earth-made  walls. 

The  oaks  aifl  budding;  and  beneath. 
She  hawtlLom  soon  will  bear  the  wreath, 

What  truth  is  here,  0  man  ! 

The  silver  wreatli  of  May. 

Ilatli  hope  been  smitten  in  its  early  dawn  ? 

Have  clouds  o'ercast  thy  purpose,  trust,  or  plan  ? 

The  welcome  guest  of  settled  spring. 

Have  faith,  and  stru^e  on  1 

The  swallow  too  is  come  at  last  j 

Just  at  sunset,  when  thrushes  sing. 

— ♦— 

I  saw  her  dash  with  rapid  wing. 
And  hailed  her  as  she  passed. 

THE  -WINGED  WOKSHIPEBS. 

Come,  summer  visitant,  attach 

a,..-«.„.,ns.ivi„=^Mc..] 

To  my  med-roof  thy  nest  of  clay. 
And  let  my  ear  thy  music  catch. 

Gay,  guiltless  pair, 
W!mt  seek  ye  from  tha  fields  of  heaven  1 
Ye  have  no  need  of  prayer ; 

Low  twittering  underneath  the  thatoh, 
At  the  gray  dawn  of  day. 

Ye  have  no  sins  to  be  forgiven. 

As  fables  tell,  an  Indian  sage. 

Why  perch  ye  here. 

Could  in  his  desert  hermitage, 

Where  mortals  to  their  Maker  iMud  ? 

As  if 't  were  marked  in  written  page. 

Can  your  pure  spirits  fear 

Translate  the  wild  biid's  soug. 

The  God  ye  never  could  offend  1 

I  wish  I  did  his  power  possess. 

Ye  never  knew 

That  I  might  learn,  fleet  bird,  from  thee. 

The  crimes  for  which  we  come  to  weep. 

What  our  vain  systems  only  guess. 

Penanee  is  not  for  you. 

And  know  from  what  wild  wilderness 

Thou  camest  o'er  the  sea. 

To  you 't  is  given 

To  wake  sweet  Nature's  untaught  Liys ; 

Beneatli  the  ai'ch  of  heaven 

THE  DEPARTTOE  OF  THE  SWALLOW. 

To  chui)  away  a  life  of  praise. 

And  is  the  swallow  gone  ? 
Who  beheld  it! 

Then  spread  each  wing 

Which  way  sailed  it  ? 

For,  far  above,  o'er  lakes  and  lands, 

Farewell  bade  it  none! 

And  join  the  chouB  that  sing 

In  yon  blue  dome  not  reared  with  hands. 

No  mortal  saw  it  go  ;  — 
But  who  doth  hear 

Or,  if  ye  stay, 

Its  summer  cheer 

To  note  the  consecrated  hour. 

As  it  flitteth  to  and  fi-o  ! 

Teach  me  the  airy  way, 

And  let  me  t:y  your  envied  power. 

So  the  freed  spirit  flies  ! 

Above  the  crowd 

It  steals  away 

Like  the  SM-allow  from  the  skies. 

^  '■ 
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Wliither  ?  wherefore  iloth  it 
'T  is  all  unknowii ; 
We  feel  bIoub 

That  a  void  is  left  below. 


THE  NIGHTINGALE. 

TiTE  rose  looks  out  in  the  valle;', 

And  thither  wili  1  go  ! 
To  the  rosy  vale,  where  the  nightingale 

Sings  his  song  of  woe. 

The  virgin  is  on  the  river-side, 

Culling  the  lemons  ytaie  : 
Thither,  —  yes !  thither  will  I  go. 

To  the  rosy  vale,  where  the  nightingale 
Sings  his  song  otwoe. 

The  fairest  fruit  her  hand  hath  culled, 

'T  is  for  her  lover  all ; 
Thither,  —  yes  !  thither  will  I  go, 

Til  the  rosy  vale,  where  the  nightingale 
Sings  hia  song  of  woe. 

In  her  hat  of  straw,  for  her  gentle  swain, 
Slis  has  placed  the  lemons  pale  : 

Tliithtr,  —yea  !  thither  will  I  go. 
To  tho  rosy  vale,  where  the  nightingale 
Sings  his  song  of  woe. 


THE  NIGHTINGALE. 

Prize  thou  the  nightingale. 
Who  soothes  thee  with  his  tale. 
And  wakes  the  woods  around  ; 
A  singing  faather  he,  —  %  winged  and  wandering 
sound  ; 

Whose  tender  caroling 
Sets  all  ears  listening 
Unto  that  living  \ym. 
Whence  flow  the  aiiy  notes  his  ecstasies  inspire  ; 

Whose  shrill,  capricious  song 
Ereathes  like  a  flute  along, 
With  many  a  careless  tone,  ^ 
Music  of  thousand  tongues,  formed  by  one  tongue 

0  charming  creature  rare  ! 
Can  aught  with  thee  compare  ? 
Thou  art  all  song,  —  thy  breast 

Thrills  for  one  month  o'  the  year,  —  is  tianfinil 


Thee  wondrous  we  may  coll,  — 
Most  wondrous  this  of  all. 
That  such  a  tiny  throat 
Should  wake  so  loud  a  sound,  and  pour  s 


THE  MIGHTINGALE  BEREAVED. 

Ofi'  when,  returning  with  her  loaded  bill, 
Th'  astonislied  mother  finds  a  vacant  nest, 
Ry  the  hard  hand  of  unrelenting  clown 
Kobbed,  to  the  gromid  the  vain  provision  falls  ; 
Her  pinions  ruffle,  and  low-drooping  scarce 
Can  bear  the  moarner  to  the  po)Jar  shade ; 
Whei'e,  all  abandoned  to  despair,  she  sings 
Her  sorrows  through  the  night ;  and  on  theboagh 
Soic-sitting,  still  at  every  dying  fall 
Takes  up  again  her  lamentable  strain 
Of  winding  woe,  till,  wide  around,  the  woods 
Sigh  to  her  song,  and  with  her  wail  I'esound. 

JAUES  THOMSON. 


PHILOMELA. 

Habk  I  ah,  the  nightingale  1 

The  tawny- throated ! 

Hark  !  from  that  moonlit  cedar  what  a  burst  ! 

What  triumph  1  hark,  —  what  pain  ! 

0  wanderer  from  a  Grecian  shore. 

Still,  —  after  many  years,  in  distant  lands,  — 

Still  nourishing  in  thy  bewildered  brain 

That  wild,  uttquenched,  deep-sunken.  Old- World 

Say,  will  it  never  heal  ? 
And  can  this  fragrant  lawn. 
With  its  cool  trees,  and  night. 
And  the  sweet,  tranquil  Thames, 
And  moonshine,  and  the  dew. 
To  thy  racked  heart  and  bram 

Afford  no  balm  I 

Dost  thou  to-night  behold. 
Hare,  through  the   moonlight  on   this  English 

The  unfriendly  palace  in  the  ThraciaJi  wild  ? 

Dost  thou  again  peruse. 
With  hot  cheeks  and  seared  eyes. 
The  too  clear  web,  and  thy  dumb  sister's  shame  ? 

Dost  thou  once  more  essay 
Thy  flight ;  and  feel  come  over  thee, 
Poor  fugitive  !  the  feathery  change 
Once  more  ;  and  once  more  make  reKound, 
With  love  and  hate,  triumph  and  agony, 
Lone  Daulis,  and  the  high  Cephisian  vale  ? 
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Listen,  Eiigenia,  ■— 
How  thick   the  biu'sts  C' 

lie  leaves  I 
Again  —  thoH  liearest  I 
Eternal  passion  ! 
Eternal  pain  ! 


TO  TKE  NIGHTINGALE. 

Ak  it  fell  upon  a.  day, 

In  the  meiry  month  of  May, 

Sitting  in  a  pleasant  shade 

WMeh  a  grove  of  myi'tles  made, 

Beasts  did  leap,  and  birds  did  sing. 

Trees  did  grow,  and  plants  did  spiing  ; 

Everything  did  tanish  moan. 

Save  the  nightingale  alone. 

She,  poor  bird,  as  all  forlorn, 

Jjeaned  her  breast  up-till  a  thorn ; 

And  there  sung  the  dolefnl'st  ditty 

That  to  hear  it  was  gieat  pity. 

Fie,  fie,  fie  !  now  would  she  ciy  ; 

Teru,  tern,  by  and  by  ; 

That,  to  hear  lier  so  complain. 

Scarce  I  cotild  from  tears  refrain ; 

For  her  giiefs,  so  lively  shown. 

Made  me  think  upon  mine  own. 

Ah  I  (thought  1}  thou  moum'st  in  vain 

Kone  takes  pity  on  thy  pain  ; 

Senseless  trees,  they  cannot  hear  thee  ; 

Knthless  beara,  they  will  not  cheer  thee 

King  Pandion,  he  is  dead  ; 

All  thy  friends  are  lapped  in  lead  : 

All  thy  fellow-birds  do  aiug. 

Careless  of  thy  sorrowing  ! 

WhUst  as  fickle  Fortnne  smiled. 

Thou  and  I  veve  both  beguiled. 

Every  one  that  flatters  thee 

Is  no  friend  in  misery. 

Words  are  easy,  like  the  wind  ; 

Faithful  frieuds  are  hard  to  find. 


THE  MOTHER  NIGHTltlGALE, 

I  HAVE  seen  a  nightingale 
On  a  sprig  of  ihyme  bewail, 
Seeing  the  dear  nest,  which  was 
Hers  alone,  borne  off,  alas ! 
By  a  lahoTor  ;  I  hcaiii. 
For  this  outrage,  the  poor  bird 
Say  a  thousand  mournful  things 
To  the  wind,  which,  on  its  wing; 
To  the  Guardian  of  the  sky 
Bore  her  melancholy  ciy, 


Bore  her  tender  tears.     She  spake 
As  if  her  fond  heart  would  break  : 
One  while  in  a  sad,  sweet  note. 
Gurgled  from  her  straining  throat, 
She  enforced  her  piteous  tale, 
Mournful  prayer  and  plaintive  wail ; 
One  while,  with  the  shrill  dispute 
Quite  ontwearied,  she  was  mute  ; 
Then  afresh,  for  her  dear  brood. 
Her  harmonious  shrieks  renewed. 
How  she  winged  it  round  and  round ; 
Now  she  skimmed  ^ong  the  ground  ; 
Now  from  hbiigh  to  botigh,  in  taste, 
The  deUghted  wbher  chased. 
And,  alighting  in  his  path, 
Seemed  to  say,  'twixt  grief  and  wrath, 
"Give  me  back,  fierce  rustic  rude, 
Give  me  back  my  pretty  brood," 
And  I  heard  the  mfitie  still 
Answel',  "That  I  never  will." 


At  early  dawn  I  marked  them  in  the  sky, 
Catdiing  the  morning  colors  on  their  plumes  ; 

in  voluptuous  pastime  reveling  there, 
Among  the  rosy  clouds,  while  orient  heaven 
Flamed  like  the  opening  gates  of  Paradise, 
Whence  Issued  forth  the  angel  of  the  sun, 
And  gladdened  nature  with  returning  day ; 
-  Eager  for  food,  their  searching  eyes  they  fixed 
)n  ocean's  unrolled  volnme,  from  a  height 
That  brought  immensity  within  their  scope ; 
Yet  with  such  power  of  vision  looked  they  down, 
As  though  they  watched  the  shell-fish  slowly 
gliding 
tr  sunken  rocks,  or  climbing  trees  of  coral. 
On  indefatigable  wing  upheld, 
"     ,th,  pulse,   existence,  seemed  suspended  in 

They  were  as  pictures  painted  on  the  sky  ; 

Till  suddenly,  aslant,  away  ihey  shot, 

Like  meteors  changed  from  sta]^s  t«  gleams  of 

lightning. 

And  struck  upon  the  deep,  where,  in  wild  play, 
Their  quaiTy  floundered,  unsuspecting  harm  ; 
With  terrible  voracity,  they  plunged 
Their  heads  among  the  affrighted  shoals,  and  beat 
A  tempest  on  the  surges  with  their  wings. 
Till  flashing  clouds  of  foam  and  spray  concealed 

Nimbly  they  seized  and  secreted  their  prey. 
Alive  and  wriggling  in  the  elastic  net, 
WhiohNaturehung  beneath  their  graspingbeaks, 
swollen  with  captures,  the  unwieldy  bunlen 
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Clogged  theii'  slow  flight,  as  heavily  to  land 
These  mighty  hunters  of  the  deep  ratunied. 
There  on  tha  oragged  cliffs  they  parched  at  ease. 
Gorging  their  hapless  viotima  one  by  oae  ; 
Then,  fiiU  and  weary,  side  by  side  they  slept. 
Till  evening  roused  them  to  the  chase  again. 


The  nobis  birds,  with  skill  spontaneous,  framed 
A  nest  of  reeds  nmong  the  giant-gi'ass. 
That  waved  in  lights  and  shadows  o'er  the  soil. 
There,  in  sweet  thraldom,  yet  unweening  why, 
The  patient  dam,  who  ne'er  till  now  had  known 
Parental  instinct,  brooded  o'er  her  eggs, 
Long  ere  she  found  the  curious  secret  out, 
That  life  was  hatching  in  their  brittle  shells. 
Then,  finm  a  wild  rapacious  bird  of  prey, 
Tamed  by  the  kindly  process,  she  became 
That  gentlest  of  all  living  things,  —  a  mother ; 
Gentlest  while  yearning  o'er  her  naked  yonng, 
Fiercest  when  stirred  by  anger  to  defend  them. 
Her  mate  himself  the  softening  power  confessed, 
Foigot  his  sloth,  restrained  his  appetite, 
And  ranged  the  sky  and  fished  the  stream  for  her. 
Or,  when  o'enveaiied  Nature  fowed  her  ofl' 
To  shake  her  torpid  feathers  in  the  breeze. 
And  bathe  her  bosom  in  the  cooling  flood, 
He  took  her  place,  and  felt  through  eveiy  nerve, 
While  the  plump  nestlings  throbbed  against  his 

The  tenderness  that  makes  the  vulture  mild ; 
Yea,  half  uiiwillingly  !iis  post  resigned, 
When,  homesick  with  the  absence  of  an  hour. 
She  huiTied  back,  and  drove  him  from  her  seat 
With  peeking  bill  and  cry  of  fond  distress, 
Ansn'cred  by  him  with  murmurs  of  delight. 
Whose  gutturals  harsh  to  her  were  love's  own 

Then,  settling  down,  like  foam  upon  the  wave. 
White,  flickering,  effervescent,  soon  subsiding. 
Her  mffled  pinions  smoothly  she  composed  ; 
And,  while  beneath  the  comfort  of  her  wings. 
Her  crowded  progeny  quite  filled  tha  nest. 
The  halcyon  sleeps  not  sounder,  when  the  wind 
Is  breathless,  and  the  sea  without  a  curl, 
—  Nor  dreams  tha  halcyon  of  serener  days, 
Or  nights  more  beautiful  with  silent  stars. 
Than  in  that  hour,  the  mother  pelican, 
When  the  warm  tumults  of  affection  sunk 
Into  calm  sleep,  and  dreams  of  what  thay  were,  — 
Dreams  more  delicious  than  reality. 
He  sentinel  beside  her  stood,  and  watehed 
With  jealous  eye  the  raven  in  the  clouds. 
And  the  rank  aea-mewB  wheeling  round  the  cliffs. 
Woe  to  the  reptile  then  that  ventiu'ed  nigh  ! 
The  snap  of  his  tremendous  bill  was  like 


Death' s  scythe,  down-cuttiugeverj  thing  it  stiiiclt. 
The  heedless  lizard,  in  his  gambols,  peeped 
Upon  the  guarded  nest,  from  ont  the  flowers, 
But  paid  the  instant  forfeit  of  his  life  ; 
Nor  could  the  sei'pent's  subtlety  elude 
Capture,  when  gliding  by,  nor  in  defense 
Might  his  malignant  fangs  and  venom  save  lum. 

Erelong  the  tfarivingbrood  outgrew  their  cradle, 
Kan  through  the  gi'ass,  and  dabbled  in  tlie  pools ; 
No  sooner  denizens  of  earth  than  made 
Free  both  of  air  and  water  ;  day  by  day. 
New  lessons,  exercises,  and  amusements 
Employed  the  old  to  teach,  the  young  to  leam. 
Now  floating  on  the  blue  lagoon  behold  tliem  ; 
The  sire  and  dam  in  swan-like  beauty  steedng. 
Their  cygnets  following  through  the  foamy  wake. 
Picking  the  leaves  of  plants,  pursuing  insects, 
Or  catching  at  the  bubbles  as  iliey  broke  ; 
Till  on  some  minor  fiy,  in  roedy  shallows, 
With  flapping  pinions  and  unsparing  beaks. 
The  well-taught  scholars  plied  their  doable  oi't. 
To  fish  in  troubled  waters,  and  secure 
The  petty  captives  in  their  maiden  pouches ; 
Then  hurried  with  their  banquet  to  the  shore. 
With  feet,  wings,  breast,   half  swimming   and 

half  (lying. 
Butwheutheir  pens  gi'ewstrong  to  fight  the  stoiTO, 
And  buffet  with  the  breakers  on  the  reef. 
The  parents  put  them  t«  severer  proof ; 
On  beetling  rooks  the  little  ones  were  marshaled ; 
There,  by  endearments,  stripes,  e 
To  try  the  void  convexity  of  heaven, 
And  plow  the  ocean's  horizontal  field. 
Timorous  at  first  they  fluttered  round  the  veige. 
Balanced  and  fm'led  their  hesitating  wings, 
Then  put  them  forth  again  with  steadier  aim  ; 
Now,  gaining  courage  as  they  felt  the  wind 
Dikte  their  feathers,  fill  their  wry  frames 
With  buoyancy  that  bore  them  from  theu'  feet^ 
They  yielded  all  their  burden  to  the  breeze. 
And  sailed  and  soared  where' ertheirguai'dians  led; 
Ascending,  hovering,  wheeling,  or  alighting. 
They  searched  the  deep  in  quest  of  nobler  game 
Than  yet  their  inexperience  had  encountered ; 
With  these  they  battled  in  that  element. 
Where  wings  or  fins  were  equally  at  home, 
Till,  conquerow  in  many  a  desperate  strife, 
They  dragged  their  spoils  to  land,  and  gorged  at 


TO  A  WATERFOWL. 

Whithek,  midst  falling  dew, 
Willie  glow  the  heavens  with  the  last  steps  of  day, 
Far,  through  their  rosy  depths,  dost  thou  puisue 

Thy  solitary  way  ? 
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Vainly  the  fowler's  eye 
Miglit  rnai'k  thy  distant  flight  to  do  theo  wrong, 
A?,  darkly  painted  on  the  eiimson  sky. 

Thy  (igiire  floats  along. 

Seek'st  thou  the  plashy  brink 
Of  weedy  lake,  or  marge  of  river  wide, 
Or  where  the  rocking  billows  rise  and  sink 

On  the  chafed  ocean-side  ? 

There  is  a  Power  whose  ears 
Teaches  thy  way  along  that  puthless  eoast,  — 
The  desert  and  iUimitahle  air,  — 

Lone  wandering,  but  not  lost. 

All  day  thy  wings  have  fanned. 
At  that  far  height,  the  cold,  thin  atmosphei'e. 
Yet  stoop  not,  weary,  to  the  welcome  land, 

Thoogh  the  dark  night  is  near. 

And  soon  that  toil  sliall  end ; 
Soiin  ahalt  thou  find  a  summer  home,  and  rest. 
And  scream  among  thy  fellows;  reeds  shall  bend, 

Soon,  o'er  thy  sheltered  nest. 

Thou 'rt  gone,  the  abyss  of  heaven 
1  lath  swallowed  np  thy  form  ;  yet,  on  my  heart 
Dei^ply  hath  sunk  the  lesson  thou  hast  given. 

And  shall  not  soon  depart : 

He  who,  from  zone  to  zone, 
Guides  through  the  boundless  sky  thy  certain 

flight. 
In  the  long  way  that  I  must  tread  alone. 

Will  lead  my  steps  avigbt. 


THE  SASDFIPBR. 

Across  the  narrow  heach  we  flit; 

One  little  sandpiper  and  I ; 
And  fast  I  gather,  bit  by  bit. 

The  scattered  driftwood  bleached  and  dry, 
Tlie  wild  waves  reach  their  hands  for  it, 

The  wCd  wind  raves,  the  tide  rana  high, 
As  up  and  down  the  beach  we  flit,  — 

One  little  sandpiper  and  I. 

Above  our  heads  the  sullen  clouds 

Scud  black  and  swift  across  the  sky ; 
Like  silent  ghosts  in  misty  shrouds 

Stand  out  tlie  whil«  lighthouses  high. 
Almost  as  far  as  eye  can  reach 

I  see  the  close-reefed  vessels  fly. 
As  fast  we  flit  along  the  beach,  — 

One  little  sandpiper  and  1. 

I  watch  him  as  he  skims  along, 

Uttciing  his  sweet  and  mouraful  cry; 
He  starts  not  at  my  fitful  song, 

Or  flash  of  fluttering  dmpery ; 
Bo  has  no  thought  of  any  wrong. 

He  scans  me  with  a  fearless  eye. 
Stanch  friends  are  we,  well  tried  and  strong, 

The  little  sandpiper  and  I. 

Comrade,  where  wilt  thoa  be  to-night 

When  the  loosed  storm  bi'eaks  furiously ' 
My  driftwood-fire  will  burn  so  bright ! 

To  what  wann  shelter  canst  thou  fly? 
I  do  not  fear  for  thee,  though  wroth 

The  tempest  rushes  through  the  sky ; 
For  are  we  not  God's  children  both. 

Thou,  little  sandpiper,  and  1  ? 


TO  A  BIRD 


,Y  bii'd,  a  winter's  day 
Thou  standest  by  the  margin  of  tlie  pool, 
And,  taught  by  God,  dost  thy  whole  being 
school 

To  patience,  which  all  evil  can  allay. 

God  has  appointed  thee  the  fish  thy  prey. 
And  given  thyself  a  lesson  to  the  fool 
Unthiifty,  to  submit  to  moral  rule. 

And  his  unthinking  course  by  thee  to  weigh. 
There  need  not  schools  nor  the  professor's  chair, 

Though  these  he  good,  true  wisdom  to  impart : 
He  who  has  not  enough  for  these  to  spare, 

Of  time  or  gold,  may  yet  amend  his  heart, 
And  teach  his  soul  by  brooks  and  rivers  fair,  — 

Katai-c  is  alrt-ays  wise  in  every  jiart. 


THE  LITTLE  BEACH  BIRD. 

Thou  little  bird,  thou  dweller  by  the  sea. 
Why  takest  thou  its  melancholy  voice  I 
Why  with  that  boding  cry 
O'er  the  waves  dost  thou  fly  1 
O,  rather,  bird,  with  me 
Through  the  fair  land  rejoice  [ 

Thy  flitting  form  comes  ghostly  dim  and  pale, 
As  driven  by  a  beating  storm  at  sea ; 
Thy  cry  is  weak  and  seared. 
As  if  thy  mates  had  shared 
The  doom  of  us.     Thy  wail  — 
What  does  it  bring  to  me  ? 
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With  motion,  and  witli  roar 
Of  wayes  that  drive  to  shore 
One  spirit  did  ye  urge  — 
The  Mystery  — the  "Woiii, 

Of  thousands  thou  both  sepidoher  and  pall, 
Old  ocean,  art !    A  wqiiiem  o'er  the  dead, 
From  out  thy  gloomy  eella, 
A  tale  of  moui'ning  tells,  — 
Tells  ofman's  woe  and  fall, 
His  sinless  gloi'y  fled. 

Then  turn  thee,  little  biriJ,  and  take  thy  flight 
Whem  the  complaining  sea  shall  sadness  bring 
Thy  spirit  neTermore. 
Come,  quit  with  me  Uie  shore. 
For  gladness  and  the  light. 
Where  birds  of  summer  sing. 


THE  STORMY  PETREL. 

A  THOUSAND  miles  from  land  are  we, 

Tossing  about  on  the  stormy  sea,  — 

From  billow  to  botinding  bUIow  cast, 

Lika  Heecy  snow  on  the  stormy  blast. 

The  sails  are  scattered  abroad  like  weeds ; 

Tile  Strang  masts  shake  like  quivering  reeds ; 

The  mighty  cables  and  iron  chains, 

The  hull,  which  all  earthly  sti'ength  disdains, 

They  sti'ain  and  they  crack ;  and  hearts  like  stone 

Their  natural,  hard,  proud  strength  disown. 

Up  and  down! — up  and  down! 

From  the  base  of  the  wave  to  the  billow's  cr 

And  amidst  the  flashing  and  feathery  foam 

The  stormy  petrel  finds  a  home,  — 

A  home,  if  such  a  place  may  be 

Foe  her  who  lives  on  the  wide,  wide  sea. 

On  the  craggy  iee,  in  the  frozen  air. 

And  only  seeketh  her  rocky  laiv 

To  warm  her  young,  and  to  teach  them  to  spring 

At  ouce  o'er  the  waves  on  their  stormy  wing! 


LINES  TO  THE  STORMY  PETitEL. 

The  lai-k  sings  for  joy  in  her  own  loved  land. 
In  the  furrowed  field,  by  the  breezes  fanned ; 

And  so  revel  we 

In  the  furrowed  sea. 
As  joyous  and  glad  as  the  lark  can  be. 

On  the  placid  bi'east  of  the  inland  hike, 
The  wild  duek  delists  her  pastime  to  take  ; 

But  the  l)etrel  braves 

The  wild  ocean  wave.i. 
His  wing  in  the  foaming  billow  he  laves. 

Tlie  halcyon  loves  in  the  noontide  beam 
To  follow  his  sport  on  the  twiiciuil  stream  : 

He  fishes  at  ease 

In  the  summer  breeze. 
But  we  go  angling  in  stomiiest  seas. 

No  song-note  have  we  but  a  piping  cry. 

That  blends  with  the  storm  when  the  wind  is  high 

When  the  land-birds  wail 

Wo  sport  in  the  gale. 
And  merrily  over  the  ocean  we  sail. 


O'er  thi 


Where  the  whale  and  the  shark  and  the  sword- 
fish  sleep,  ■ — 
Outfiying  the  Hast  and  the  driving  rain. 
The  petrol  telleth  her  tale  —  in  v^n ; 
Fm-  the  mariner  curseth  the  warning  bird 
Which  bringeth  him  news  of  the  storm  unheaid  I 
Ah !  thus  does  the  prophet  of  good  or  ill 
Meet  hate  from  the  creatures  he  serveth  still ; 
Yet  ho  ne'er  falters,  —  so,  petrel,  spring 
Once  more  o'er  the  waves  on  thy  stormy  wing ! 


THE  EAGLE. 


He  clasps  the  crag  with  hooked  hands ; 
Close  to  tho  sun  in  lonely  landsi 
Kinged  with  tho  azure  world,  he  stands. 

The  wrinkled  sea  beneath  him  cmwls ; 
He  watches  from  his  mountain  walls. 
And  like  a  thuniJeriwlt  he  falls. 


THE  OWL. 

Ik  the  hollow  tree,  in  the  old  gray  tower. 

The  spectral  owl  doth  dwell ; 
Dull,  hated,  despised,  in  the  sunshine  hour, 

But  at  dask  he  's  abroad  and  well  I 
Not  a  bird  of  the  forest  e'er  mates  with  him  ; 

All  mock  him  outright  by  day ; 
But  at  ni^t,  when  tie  woods  grow  sHil  and  dim, 
The  boldest  will  shrink  away ! 

0,  -when  (he  night  Jklls,  and  roosts  the  fowl. 
Then,  then,  is  Ike  reign  of  the  homid  awll 

And  the  owl  hath  a  bride,  who  is  fond  and  bold, 
And  lovelJi  the  wood's  deep  gloom  ; 

And,  with  eyes  liketheshine  of  thomoonstonecold. 
She  awaiteth  her  ghastly  groom  ; 

TTot  a  feather  she  moves,  not  a  carol  she  sines 
she  waits  in  her  tree  so  still ; 
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But  when  her  heart  heareth  !iia  flapping  wings, 
She  hoofs  out  her  welcome  shrill ! 

0,  -rchfui  the  -Oiocm  lihines,  and  dogs  do  howl, 
Then,  Ihen,  is  the  joy  of  the  komid  ami  I 

Mourn  nnt  for  the  owl,  nor  his  gloomy  plight ! 

The  owl  hnth  hia  share  of  good " 
ir  a  pi'isoner  ha  he  in  the  broad  dajlight, 

Ha  is  lord  in  the  dark  gi'oenwood ! 
Nor  lonely  the  bird,  nor  his  ghastly  mata. 

They  are  each  unto  each  a  piide  ; 
Thrice  fonder,  perhaps,  since  a  strange,  darlt  fate 
Hath  rent  them  from  all  heaide ! 

So,  when  the  aight  falls,  and  dogs  do  lutiel. 
Sing,  ho/  for  ^u  reigri  of  the  honiid  mol  I 
We  lai/m  list  alvxty 
Wlio  ara  kings  by  day. 
But  the  kingoft/iemght  is  tliebofd  brown  owl ! 


TO  THE  HUMBLEBEE. 

BuBLT,  dozing  hnmblebee  ! 
Where  thou  art  is  clime  for  mc  ; 
Let  them  soil  for  Porto  Rique, 
Far-off  heata  through  seas  to  seek, 
1  wDl  follow  thee  alone. 
Thou  animated  torrid  zone  ! 
Zigzag  steerer,  desert  eheerer, 
Let  me  chase  thy  waving  lines  ; 
Keep  me  nearer,  me  thy  hearer, 
Singing  over  shruba  and  vines. 

Insect  lover  of  the  sun,  ■ 
Joy  of  thy  dominion  1 
Sailor  of  the  atmosphere ; 
Swimmer  through  the  waves  of  air, 
Voyager  of  light  and  noon, 
Epicnroan  of  June  ! 
Wait,  I  prithee,  till  I  come 
Within  earshot  of  thy  hum,  — 
All  without  is  martyrdom. 

When  the  aouth-wind,  in  May  days. 
With  a  net  of  shining  haze 
Silvers  tlie  horizon  wall ; 
And,  with  softness  touching  all, 
Tints  tha  human  countenance 
With  the  color  of  romance ; 
And  infusing  subtle  heats 
Tm'ns  the  sod  to  violets,  — 
Thoa  in  sunny  solitudes, 
Kover  of  the  underwoods, 
The  gi'ean  silence  doat  displace 
With  thy  mellow  breezy  bass. 


Telia  of  countless  simny  hours, 
Long  days,  and  solid  banks  ot  flower.'* ; 
Of  gul&i  of  sweetness  without  bound, 
In  Indian  wildernesses  found ; 
Of  Syrian  peace,  immortal  leisure. 
Firmest  cheer,  and  birdlike  pleasure. 

Aught  unsavory  or  unclean 
Hath  my  insect  never  seen ; 
But  violets,  and  bilberry  bells, 
Maple  sap,  and  daffodela. 
Grass  with  green  flag  half-maat  high, 
Succoiy  to  match  the  aky, 
Colmnbine  with  horn  of  honey. 
Scented,  fern,  and  agrimony. 
Clover,  catchfly,  adder's-tongue. 
And  brier-roses,  dwelt  among ; 
All  beside  was  unknown  waste. 
All  waa  piotm'e  as  ha  passed. 
Wiser  far  than  human  seer, 
Yellow-hraeched  philosopher, 
Seeing  only  what  is  fair. 

Sipping  only  what  is  aweet, 
Thou  dost  mocit  at  fate  and  eare. 

Leave  the  chaff  and  take  the  wheat. 
When  the  fieree  northwestern  blast 
Cools  sea  and  land  so  fai'  and  fast,  — 
Thou  already  slumbereat  deep ; 
Woe  and  want  thou  canst  outaleep ; 
Want  and  woe,  which  torture  us, 
Tliy  sleep  makes  ridiculons. 


HrtPPY  insect !  ever  blest 
With  a  more  than  mortal  rest, 
Knsy  daws  the  leaves  among. 
Humble  joys,  and  gentle  aong  1 
Wretched  poet !  ever  cuist 
With  a  life  of  lives  the  worst, 
Sad  despondence,  restless  fears. 
Endless  jealousies  and  tears. 

In  the  burning  snmmer  thou 
Warblest  on  the  verdant  bough. 
Meditating  cheerful  play. 
Mindless  of  the  piercing  ray ; 
Scorched  in  Cupid's  feiTora,  I 
Ever  weep  and  ever  die. 

Piond  to  gi'atify  thy  will, 
Ecady  Katnre  waits  thee  stUl ; 
IJaliny  wines  to  thee  she  pours, 
Weeping  through  the  dewy  flowers, 
Eich  as  those  by  Hebe  given 
To  the  thirsty  sons  of  heaven. 

Yet,  alas,  wa  both  agree. 
Miserable  thou  like  mo  t 
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Each,  alike,  in  youth  rehearses 

He  rests  at  ease  beneath  some  pleasant  weed. 

Gentle  strains  and  tender  verses  ; 

The  poetry  of  earth  ia  oeaaing  never. 

Ever  wandering  fw  from  home, 

On  a  lone  winter  evening,  when  the  frost 

Mindless  of  the  days  to  come 

Has  wrought  a  silence,  from  the  stove  there  shrills 

<8uoh  83  aged  Wintsr  brings 

The  cricket's  song,  in  warmth  increasing  ever, 

Trembling  on  hia  ioy  wings), 

And  seems,  to  one  in  drowsiness  half  lost. 

Both  alike  at  last  we  die  ; 

The  gi-asshopper's  among  some  grassy  hilb. 

Thou  art  starved,  and  so  am  I ! 

JOHH  KEATS, 

-^ 

THE  GKASSHOPFBE  AND  CRICKET. 

THE  GRASSHOPPER. 

Gkeen  little  vaiQter  in  the  sunny  grass. 

Happy  insect !  what  can  he 

Catching  your  heart  up  at  the  feel  of  June,  — 

In  happiness  compared  ia  thee  ? 

Sole  voice  that 's  heard  amidst  the  lazy  noon 

Fed  with  nourishment  djyine. 

The  dewy  morning's  gentle  wine  ! 

And  you,  warm  little  housekeeper,  who  class 

Nature  waits  upon  thee  still. 

With  those  who  think  the  candies  come  too  soon. 

And  tliy  verdant  eup  does  fill ; 

Loving  the  fire,  and  with  your  tricksome  tune 

'T  is  filled  wherever  thou  dost  ti'ead, 

Nick  the  glad  silent  moments  as  they  pass  1 

Katoie's  self's  thy  Ganymede. 

Thou  dost  drink  and  dance  and  sing, 

0  sweet  and  tiny  cousins,  that  belong, 

Happier  than  the  happiest  king  ! 

One  to  the  fields,  the  other  to  the  hearth. 

Ail  the  fields  which  thou  dost  see, 

Both  have  your  sunshine  ;  both,  though  small, 

All  the  plants  belong  to  thee  ; 

are  strong 

All  the  summer  hours  pMduce, 

At  your  clear  hearts  ;  and  both  seem  given  to 

Fertile  made  with  early  juice. 

earth 

Man  for  ttee  dots  sow  and  plow, 

To  sing  in  thoughtful  eais  this  natural  song,  — 

Farmer  he,  and  landlord  thou  ! 

In  dooiB  and  out,  summer  aivd  winter,  mirth. 

For  does  thy  luxury  destroy. 

The  shepherd  gladly  heareth  thea, 

Thee  oountiy  hinds  with  gladness  hear, 

Little  inmate,  full  of  mirth, 

Prophet  of  the  ripened  year  ! 

Thee  Phtebus  loves,  and  does  inspire  ; 

Chuping  on  my  kitchen  heai'th, 
Whereso'er  be  thine  abode 

Phfehus  is  himself  thy  sire. 

To  thee,  of  all  things  upon  eartli. 

Always  harbinger  of  good. 
Pay  me  for  thy  warm  retreat 
With  a.  song  more  soft  and  sweet ; 

Life  is  no  longer  than  thy  miitb. 

Happy  insect !  happy  thou 

In  return  thoa  shalt  receive 

Dost  neither  age  nor  winter  know  ; 

Sua  a  strain  as  I  can  give. 

But  when  thou  'st  drunk  and  danced  and  sung 

Thy  fill,  the  flowery  leaves  among, 

Thus  thy  praise  shall  be  expressed, 

(Voluptuous  and  wise  withal. 

Epicurean  animal !) 

While  the  rat  is  on  the  scoat. 

Sated  with  thy  summer  feast, 

And  the  mouse  with  curious  snout. 

Thou  retir'st  to  endless  rest. 

With  what  vermin  else  infest 

^""'  '"''b?  A^R^HArco  wIbv. 

Every  dish,  and  spoil  the  best ; 
Frisking  thus  before  the  fire. 

Thon  hast  all  thy  heart's  desire. 

THE  GBASSHOPPEE  AWD  CRICKET. 

Though  in  voice  and  shape  they  be 

TzTK  poetry  of  earth  is  never  dea,d ; 

Formed  as  if  akin  to  thee, 

When  all  the  birds  are  faint  with  the  hot  sun 

Thou  surjMssest,  happier  far, 

And  hide  in  cooling  trees,  a  voice  wiU  run 

Happiest  grasshoppers  that  are ; 

From  hedge  to  hedge  abont  the  new-mown  mead. 

Theirs  is  bnt  a  summer's  song,  — 

That  is  the  grasshopper's,  —  he  takes  the  lead 

Thine  endures  the  winter  long, 

In  Slimmer  luxury,  —  he  has  never  done 

Unimpaii'ed  and  shrill  and  clear. 

With  his  delights  ;  for,  when  tired  ont  with  fun, 

Melody  throughout  the  year. 

i 
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Neither  night  nor  (iawn  of  day 
Puts  a  period  to  thy  play  : 
Sing  tlien  —  and  extend  thy  span 
Far  heyond  the  date  of  nian. 
Wretclied  mmi,  whose  yeai^  aa'e  spci 
In  repining  discontent, 
Lives  not,  agad  though  he  he, 
Half  a  span,  compared  with  thee. 


I  LOVE  to  hear  thine  earnest  voice. 

Wherever  thou  art  hid, 
Thon  testy  little  dogmatist, 

Thou  pretty  Katydid  ! 
Thon  mindeat  me  of  gentlefollts,  — 

Old  gentlefolks  (Q'e  they,  — 
Thon  say'st  an  undisputed  thing 

In  sucli  a  solemn  way. 

Thon  art  a  female,  Katydid  ! 

1  know  it  by  the  trill 
Tlmt  quivers  through  thy  piercing  no 

So  petulant  and  shrill. 
I  think  there  is  a  knot  of  you 

Beneath  the  hollow  tree,  — 
A  knot  of  spinster  Katydids,  — 

Do  Katydids  drink  tea  f 

0,  tell  me  where  did  Katy  live. 

And  what  did  Katy  do  ? 
And  was  she  very  fair  and  young, 

And  yet  so  wicked  too  ? 
Did  Katy  love  a  naughty  man. 

Or  kiss  mora  cheeks  than  oue  f 
I  waiTnut  Katy  did  no  more 

Than  many  a  Kato  has  done. 


Ha  !  whare  ye  gaun,  ye  orawlin'  feilie  ? 
Your  impudence  protects  you  sairly  : 
I  cannn  say  hut  ye  strunt  rarely 

Owre  gauze  an'  lace  ; 
Though,  faith  !  !  fear  ye  dine  hut  spai'ely 

On  sic  a  place. 

Ye  ugly,  creepin',  blastit  wonner, 
Detested,  shunned  by  saunt  an'  sinner. 
How  dare  you  set  your  fit  upon  her, 

Sae  flue  a  lady  ? 
Gae  soniawhere  else,  and  seek  your  dinner 

On  some  poor  body. 


Swith,  in  some  beggar's  halTet  squattle  ; 
There  ye  may  creep  and  sprawl  and  sprattle 
Wi'  ither  kindred,  jumping  cattle, 

lu  slioals  and  nations ; 
Whare  horn  nor  bane  ne'er  daur  unsettle 

Your  tliick  plantations. 


i'  Ught ; 
be  right 


J'  sight. 


Now  hand  you  there,  ye  'r< 
Below  the  fatf  rels,  snug  ai 
Na,  faitli  ye  yet !  ye  '11  no 

Till  ye  've  got  on 
The  very  tapmost  tow'ring 

0'  Miss's  bonnet. 


My  sooth ;  right  tiauld  ye  set  your  nose 
As  plump  and  gray  as  ony  gi'ozet ; 

0  for  some  rank,  mereurial  loaet, 

Or  fell,  I'ed  smeddum  I 

1  'd  gie  you  sic  a  hearty  dose  o't. 

Wad  dress  your  droddum  I 

I  wad  na  been  surprised  to  spy 
You  on  an  ould  wife's  flanneii  toy  ( 
Or  aiblins  some  bit  duddie  hoy, 

On  's  wyliecoat ; 
But  Miss's  fine  Lunaiili,  fie  I 

How  daur  ye  do 't ! 

0  Jenny,  dinna  toss  your  head. 
An'  set  your  beauties  a'  abread ! 
Ye  little  ken  what  cui'sid  speed 

The  blastie  'a  makin'  ! 
Thae  winks  and  finger-ends,  1  dread. 

Are  notice  takiu'  I 

0  wad  some  power  the  giftie  ^e  ns 
To  see  onrsel's  as  othera  see  us  1 
It  wad  frae  monie  a  blunder  free  us. 

And  foolish  notion  : 
What  airs  iu  dress  an'  gait  wad  left'e  u 

And  ev'n  devotion  ! 


EEMOFSTRANCE  ' 


rlH  THE  SNAILS. 


Ye  little  snails, 
With  slippery  tails, 
Who  noiselessly  travel 
Along  this  gravel. 
By  a  silvery  patli  of  slime  unsightly, 
I  learn  that  you  visit  my  pen-rows  nightly. 
Felonious  your  visit,  I  guess ! 
And  I  give  yon  this  warning. 
That,  every  morning, 

I  '11  Bti'icdy  emmiue  the  pods ; 
And  if  one  I  hit  on. 
With  slaver  or  spit  on, 
your  next  meal  will  be  witli  tlie  gods. 
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